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Notes on the country lying between Hazéra and the 

Indus ies aes ... | Scott 1880 
Tribes of the Biodde RGeh: sie ... | Biddulph 1880 
Routes of the hill country about Gilgit ou ... | Ditto 1881 
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Journal and Itinerary of the Travels of M. S. from 
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Geographical Explorations in and around Badekhshan 
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Confidential Account of Dardistan (being the country 
surveyed in 1882-83 by Sub-Surveyor Ahmad Ali 
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dozuments have been consulted, but the bulk of information 
given is the result of the explorations made by the mission under 
Colonel Lockhart. Nearly the whole of the ground described 
in this work was gone over by one or other of that mission, and 
the information obtained from previous authorities, if not veri- 


fied, has been rejected in this compilation. 
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NOTE. 
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THE issue of this volume being a preliminary one, it is parti- 
cularly requested that inaccuracies, omissions, suggestions to 
make it more complete, &c., &c., may be notified at an early date 
to the Deputy Quarter Master General, Intelligence Branch, 
Quarter Master General’s Department in India, Simla, with a 
view to its being revised before a further issue is made. 


M. 8. BELL, Lieutenant. Colonel, 
' Deputy Quarter Master General, 
Intelligence Branch. 


INTRODUCTION. 





Tux region described in this Gazetteer is that lying on both 
sides of the Hindt-Kush, from Kashmir and Chinese Turkistan 
on the east to Badakhshan and Kafiristin on the west, and in- 
clusive of the last named country. It includes Wakhan, Ishka- 
sham, and Zébak, and all the non- Pathan races south of the Hindu- 
Kush between the eastern and western limits above defined. 
Nowhere, except along the northern border of Kaghan, doos this 
region touch British territory, and its sole importance, as far as 
we are concerned, lies in the fact that it is a possible theatre of 
war in the event of hostilities with Russia. In the Hindd-Iush 
and the passes over it, and in the routes which connect those 
passes with India, is centred the only real interest we have in this 
comparatively distant tract of country. 

It is scarcely necessary to show that the Eastern Hindu-Kush 
does present a possible theatre of war. For the Russian troops 
in Ferghana, at all events, it offers the nearest and most accessible 
objective; while its flanking position with reference to the 
Punjab, and its advantageous situation as a base for intrigue 
in Kashmir, and among the fanatical tribes who border our terri- 
tory from the Babusar pass to the Khaibar, presents, from a 
Russian point of view, opportunities of no mean order. It is 
therefore a region on which we should keep a watchful eye, and 
where we should ever be prepared to forestall an enemy, parti- 
cularly as in Badakhshin the Russians have a country ripe for 
revolt against the Amir, which offers a most convenient base 
of operations towards Chitral. ‘The strategical aspect of the 
diastern Hindti-Kush has been considered in a separate secret 
memorandum addressed to the Quarter Master General. 

The work has been divided into four parts— 

Part I includes the Tajik states immediately north of the 
Ilindi-Kush. ‘hese states are now all under direct 
Afghan rule. 

Part IT includes all those countries and tribes embraced hy 
the generic term Dirdistan. In this part also will be 
found the article “ Hindi-Kush. ” 

Part ITT treats of KAfiristan. 

Part IV is a general route book. 


Some authorities are of opinion that Kafiristin and Dar. 
distin are regions inhabited by cognate races. It may he 
so. I therefore deem it advisable to explain that Kadfiris- 
tan is arranged as a separate part of this work for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Ethnologically, it is by no means certain that 
the Kafirs and Dards are cognate races; geographically, Kafiris- 
tan is an entirely distinct region; and strategically, it can only 
have an indirect influence on military operations. It is the 
passes of the Hindti-Kush, the basins of the Chitral and Gilgit 
rivers, and the routes which lead therefrom, which directly con- 
cern us; and consequently it has been deemed advisable to eal- 
lect eversthing bearing on those particular points in one divisioit 
of this work, while Kafiristan, which has little more than a senti- 
mental and scientific interest for us, is trerted separately. 

Ethnological, topographical, and strategical details are fully 
treated of under their proper headings, while a general descrip- 
tion of the whole region and the social and domestic peculiarities 
of its inhabitants is given in this introduction, and in the articles 
“ Dardistan” and “ Kafiristan. ” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The whole extent of country embraced by this Gazetteer 
isa mass of high, rocky, and for the most. part sterile mountains, 
divided by deep and narrow valleys. The mountain ranges are as 
a rule from 10,000" to 20,000’ high. The main feature of the whole 
area is of course the Hindt-Kush. ‘This range is but the continu- 
ation of the great Asiatic watershed of the Ilimalayas and the 
Karakorum. Itis in fact the great division between the waters 
draining to the Indian Ocean and those flowing to the Aral Sea. 
Almost parallel to this, and running at an average distance 
of about 60 miles to the southward, is another great range, 
to which Colonel ‘Tanner has given the generic name of 
the Hindi Raj. As far as I know, this name is unrecog- 
nized among the Dard races, but it is a convenient one for dosig- 
aating the watershed hetween the Chitrél and Gilgit rivers on the 
north and west, and the Indus with its tributary, the Swat river, on 
the south andeast. Connecting these two mountain systems, there 
is a grand range which, springing from the Hindii-lcush, east of 
the source of the Chitral river, trends westward and southward 
ull it joins the Hindi Raj near the Shandtr pass. This range 
is, I think, more or less known as the Shandir. It is crossed by 
three well known prsses—the Darkét, the Titi, and the Shandtir, 
of which the last is incomparably the best. Again, springing from 
the giant moun'ain of Tirich Mir are two great spurs—one 
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pointing northwards, which forces the Oxus to make its great 
northern bend, while at the same time it forms the natural east- 
ern boundary of Badakhshén; the other running south, and ter- 
minating at the junction of the Masttj and Lutkd rivers. Fi- 
ually, to the north of Wakhdn there are the mountain ranges 
which form the southern rampart of the Great Pamir. From 
each and all of these great features numberless spurs and minor 
fertures take their rise. It is useless to enumerate the most pro- 
minent peaks in this area of gigantic mountains, as there are 
probably more peaks above 20,000’ in this limited area than 
there are mountains above 10,000’ in the whole of Europe. The 
best known mountains are, however, Tirich Mir 25.426’, Sad 
Ishtragh 21,171’, Rakaptshi 25,560,’ Hunza Peak 25,050’, Hara- 
mosh 24,270,’ and Nanga Parbat 26,620’. 

The hydrography of this region naturally divides itself into 
two grand divisions—the wators draining to the Oxus, and those 
draining to the Indus. As regards the former, we are here only 
concerned with the Ab-i-Panjah and its tributaries, and the 
Vardtj with its feeders. ‘The former isa grand river, whose 
volume may be compared to that of the Kabal river between 
Jalalabad and the Peshawar valley. Several of its reaches are 
navigable for many miles, but the use of boats is quite unknown. 
It is bridged only in one place between Urgand and Shikdrf. 
‘lhis bridge is only practicable for men on foot. Tle Varduj 
is a rapid stream quite unnavigable, and in the summer 
only fordable early in the day. It is bridged in numerous 
places. As regards the Indus drainage system, we may 
conveniently divide it into three areas— 

(1) The Kunar river with its tributaries. This river is known in various 
parts of its course as the Yarkhan, the Mastéj, the Chitral, and 
the Asmar. In winter it is fordable in places. In summer it is 

_nowhere so. Above Mastij it can only be crossed by rope, or, 
more correctly speaking, twig bridges, of which there are several. 
At and below Mastaij in several places there are bridges which can 
be utilized for cattle and horses. Jt is very rapid and nowhere 
navigable, Jn summer it is for the most part a roaring turbid 
torrent hke the Jhelum river between Kashmir and Kohala. Its 
principal tributaries are the Gazan Dara, the Sar Laspiir, the 
Tarikho river, the Liatka, the Bashgal Gol, and the Péch river 
of Kafiristan. 

(2) The Gilgit river with its tributaries the Hiinza river, the Karambar 
the Warshikgum or Yasin river, and the Ghizar. All these rivers 
are rapid roaring rivers like the Jhelum, quite unnavigable, aud 
only fordable in winter at certain places. They are for the 
most part only bridged by rope or twig bridges, and animals 


as a rule have to be swum across. The Yasin river, however, is. 
provided with several plank bridges. 
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(8) The Indus itself with its tributaries in Shindéka and the Kohistan. 
This great river is here a broad and rapid flood, especially in spring 
and summer. It can only be crossed by boats or masak rafts. 
The force of the current renders the river unnavigable. 

As regards lakes, there are the Shandur and Pandar, which are 
drained by the Ghizar, Lake Dufferin on the western side of the 
Dorah pass, the lake from which the Yarkhtn or Chitral river 
takes its rise, and the lake of the Little Pamir. 


GEOLOGY. 


A geological report by Dr. Giles will be found among the 
appendices. 


, PouiTicAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The whole region treated in this Gazetteer may, from a politi- 
caland administrative point of view, be subdivided into six dis- 
tinct areas— 

(1) The Tajik provinces of Wakhan, Ishkasham, and Zébak, which are now 

all directly subject to the Amir of Afghanistan. 

(2) Astor, Gilgit, and Punidl. The first two are directly administered by 
Kashmir otlicials ; the last is practically a Kashmir district, but is 
under the nominal rule of the Ras or Rajahs of Cher Kila and 
Gakach. 

(3) The independent states of Hinza and Nagar. 

(4) Chitral, which now includes Yasin and the Kardmbar and Ghizar 
valleys. Practically speaking, Chitral includes everything be- 
tween the Hindu-Kushand Hind Raj ranges, from Gaktch and 
Ishkiiman on the east to the Dorah and Mirkani on the west. It 
also includes the narrow valley between Mirkaniand Asmar. 

(5) Kafiristan or the country inhabited by non-Mussulman races. 

(6) The countries south of the Hindu Raj, inhabited by non-Pathan races, 
such os Gor, Childs, Tangir, Darél, the Indus Kohistan, and the 
upper portions of the Swat and Panjkora valleys. 

As regards the first division, it should be distinctly understood 
that the whole is now under the direct administration of the 
Amir’s officials. These districts are essentially Tajik states, and 
have always been till now more or less feudatory to the Mirs of 
Badakhshan, and neeer to the Khans of Bokhara. It is necessary 
to bear this in mind, as the Russian staff map draws the Afghan 
frontier at the eastern boundary of Badakhshan—that is, at the 
watershed of the great spur from Tirich Mir, which separates 
the drainage of Badakhshan from the Upper Oxus drainage. 
This boundary gives Wakhan and Ishkdsham, not to mention 
Shiendn and Roshan, to Bokhara; but that state has no vestige of 
a reasonable claim to these provinces. Historically, politically, and 
ethnologically they belong to the de facto rulers of Badakhshan. 
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Another line of separation is the fact that the people are 
Shiahs of the Maulai sect, while those of Bokhara are among the 
most bigoted Stinis in Asia. ‘The above brief statement of facts 
shows on what an unsubstantial basis the impudent. rectification 
of boundaries foreshadowed by the stati map has been made. 

In 1872-78 negotiations took place between the British and 
Russian Governments with reference to the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier. There was a considerable divergence of views 
regarding Badakhshan and Wakhan, the Russian Government 
deeming it advantageous to the peace of Central Asia that those 
provinces should be independent; but ultimately, in 1878, the 
Russian Government recoenized the claims of the Amir to Badalh- 
shan and Wakhan from the Victoria lake on the east to the con- 
fluence of the Kokeha and Oxus on the west, the Oxus itself 
being recognized as the northern boundary. Nothing could have 
been more indefinite or ill-conceived than this agreement. 

In the first place, it admitted the Vanjal to be the main’ 
Oxus river. ‘This is by no means certain. The Murghabi or 
Akst has considerable claims to the honour. In the first. place, 
its local name, the Akst, is very probably the origin of our name 
Oxus; and in the second, it has a longer course thin the Great 
Pamir braneh of the Panjah. On the other hand, the volume 
of the Panjah is, according to Mr. Ney Elias, greater than that 
of the Murghabi at their junction. If volume is to decide the 
question, the Panjah no doubt must be accepted as the Oxus, 
and in that case it is the Sarhad branch or Ab-i-Wakhan to 
which the honour of the main source must be accorded, as not 
only is its course longer, but at its junction with the Great Pamir 
branch it has certainly a greater volume of water than that 
branch. We may therefore conclude that the Oxus is either the 
Murghabi or the Sarhad branch of the Panjah. It is decidedly 
not Wood’s river, and therefore the agreement of 1873 rests on 
a false assumption. But, apart from this, there was the still 
graver errorof making a river tho boundary in a region of 
mountains. In such regions a river never is a boundary; all cul- 
tivation is naturally in the valleys, and the villages are always 
found on both banks. ‘The people inhabiting the villages on 
both banks are always for any part of its course of the same race, 
and naturally under the same rulers. 'Thus in the Panjah valley 
all the inhabitants above a certain point are Wakhis, while 
below in succession come Ishkd4sham, Ghardn, Shigndn, Roshdn, 
and Darwdz. It is the same in the tributary valleys. In no 
case do we find the people on one bank distinct from those on 
the other. The only exception I know to this rule is that of 
Hunza and Nagar. Consequently the riverain boundary as laid 
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down in Walker’s mop is based on unscientific principles. On 
the other hand, in these mountainous countries, watersheds are 
universally recognized as boundaries. They areas a rule abso- 
lute physical barriers for six or eight months of the year, and 
the consequence is there is very little communication between 
the different valleys with the natural result that these water- 
sheds have ultimately become political frontiers, and- nearly 
often linguistic ones as well. So true is this that practically 
the agreement of 1873 has been a dead letter from its commence- 
ment. The Bokharan state of Darwdz occupies both banks of 
the Oxus, while Wakhau never has beendivided in the manner 
shown in the map. As this Gazetteer does not deal with Shignin 
and Roshan, it is superfluous to show where the real line of 
demarcation should be; but inany case the agreement of 1873 
cannot remain in force, and either Wakhan and Ishkaésham as a 
whole must be recognized as appendices to Badakhshan, or else 
*the whole must be abandoned. 


CoMMUNICATIONS. 


The roads traversing this area are fully described in Part IV. 
It may, however, give a clearer idea of the region if I give a 
brief summary on this subject here. The only means of commu- 
nication are by road. None of the rivers are navigable, and boats 
are unknown. These roads are as a rule mere footpaths, often very 
difficult and even dangerous for men on foot, so that, generally 
speaking, the traveller must depend on coolie carriage alone. 
This is the more essential, as the bridges are for the most part of a 
nature unsuitable for animals. Asa rule, where the rivers are 
broad, we have rope bridges, or, more correctly speaking, swinging 
suspension bridges made of one thick twig rope, with two similar, 
but thinner, guide-ropes ; where the rivers are narrow enough to 
permit of it, a plank or two are thrown across the chasm. Frail 
as such bridges often are, it is wonderful with what confidence 
the ponies and cattle of the country will cross them. 

The whole region naturally divides itself into two parts, that 
north of the Hindd-Kush, and that to the south. In the northern 
portion the valleys are, generally speaking, wider, more level, and 
practicable in their very beds ; they are consequently much easier 
than the roads south of the Hindd- Kush, and as a rule are practic- 
able for pack horses and even camels. Forage, too, is more easily 
procurable. The principal routes are— 

(1) From Kila Panjah to Yarkand, vié the Great Pamir, a summer route. 


(2) From Kila Panjah to Yarkand, oid the Little Pamir, the winter route. 
(3) From Kila Panjah to Zébék. 


(4) From Zébak to Faizibad. 

(5) From Zébak to the Dorah pass. 

All these routes are practicable for pack animals. The only 
passes rcross the Hindui-Kush by which pack animals can be 
taken are the Dorah, the Baréghil, and the Kilik. The advan- 
tuges and disadvantages of these routes are discussed in the articles 
bearing on them and in the secret report. 

On the southern side of the Hindi-Kusk the nature of the 
country changes. The valleys for the most part are very narrow, 
ind the mountains which enclose them precipitous, rocky, and 
barren, right down to the water's edge ; the roads consequently, 
instead of being in the valley bottoms, are gencrally carried along 
the face of the hills,and are very rocky, tortuous, and uneven. 
Practically the only mule-roads are 

(1) That from the Dorah to Chitral; very bad indeed. 

(2) From Chitral to Aian. 

(3) From Chitral to Peshawar, vid the Lwarai pass and Dir. 

(4) From Chitral to Mastaj— 

(a) Fic the left bank to Sanoghar, and thence along the right bank, 
recrossing at Mastiij. 

(4) Fidé Maroi, Prét, and Dradsan; 

(ce) Vid Parsin, Owir, and Kisht. 

The last is the best for laden animals, although it crosses spurs 
from Tirich Mir varying from 8,000’ to 18,000°.. It is the route 
taken by traders going to Turikho for orpiment. It is of course 
only open in summer. 

(5) From Drasan to the orpiment mines at the mouth of the Linkd 

valley (‘Purikho). 

(@) Prem Mastéj to Gilgit, rt@ the Shandir pass and Gakich. 

(7) From Mastaj to the Baréghil, ¢@ the Yarkhia valley. Practicable 

only in winter. 

(8) From Gupis, md Yasin, to Handtir or Tdi. Practicable only in 

winter, as the Ghizar river is unfordable iu summer. 

(9) Gilgit to Astor. 

(10) Astor to Kashmir-~ 

(a) Vid the Kamri. 
(6) Vid the Dorikin. 

Thé former being the better and shorter route. 

Although I have called the above pack roads, I doubt if they 
would be considered such in any other region of the world. From 
Gilgit to the Dorah, and to Mirkanion the Dir route, they are 
simply abominable. ‘The old road from Simla to Kalka is a mag- 
nificent chaussée compared with any one of these. In addition 
to the diflicultics of the road, there are those of finding supplies 
for animals. ‘The grazing grounds are high up in the mountains 
or at the heads of the various valleys, and the stores of bhisa and 
grain kept in the villages is limited. So from every point of view 
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it is best to employ coolie carriage, and the best carriers are to be 
obtained from Baltistan. 


Towns. 


' There are none ! . 

Many places, such as Kila Panjah, Zébak, Chitral, Gilgit, 
Yasin, and Kila Dartsh, are marked in large capitals in the map ; 
but none of them are anything better than good sized scattered 
villages, with at the most 800 houses in all. The forts, except 
Gilgit, are quite insignificant, and there are no bazars. At Gilgit 
there are a few miserable shops, and at Chitral there is a 
sarai where goods may be bartered for with passing traders. 


‘ CLIMATE. 


Asin the Eastern Hindu-Kush region, we have every variety of 
altitude from that of eternal snow to 5,000’ and 4,000’ feet, every 
variety of climate may naturally be expected, but there is one spe- 
cial characteristic of this region—its rainless character. During 
the fourteen months Colonel Lockhart’s mission was beyond the 
Kamri pass, there could scarcely have been fourteen days on which 
rain fell. ‘The fact isfrom spring to autunin there is little or no 
rain, while during the winter months the fall is almost entirely 
in the shape of snow. ‘lhe consequence of this is the generally 
arid nature of the whole Hindi-Kush region. ‘The pasturages 
are found usually only at those elevations which are for several 
months under snow, and where basins or plateaux permit of the 
water soaking into the soil. ‘There is certainly more pasturage 
and more wood to be found between 7,000’ and 10,000’ than at 
lower elevations. Cultivation can only be carried on by irrigation, 
and that again depends on the amount of snow-water available. 
Consequently what we call a bad or severe winter is for the Hindt- 
Kush regions a good winter, as it ensures an unfailing. supply of 
water and a good harvest. 

The cold in winter is, of course, intense at the higher eleva- 
tions, say from 8,000° upwards ; while in the valleys and at lower 
elevations it varies considerably with the aspect. Valleys run- 
ning north and south are very much colder than those running east 
and west. For instance, in the Gilgit valley, when snow falls, it 
seldom lies fur more than a few hours; while in the Chitral valley, 
at almost exactly the same altitude and latitude, snow lies everv 
winter for several weeks. The fact is the valleys being so narrow, 


if they run north and south, get fewer hours of sunshine than 
those running east and west. 
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The months of April, May, September, and October are cer- 
tainly the most agreeable in the Hindi-Kush, as June, July, and 
August are always very hot in the valleys. During those months 
Bunji is almost unbearable, and tue Chitrdl valley below Chitral 
is also unpleasantly hot. But the heat can always be escaped by as- 
cending 3,000’. At the beginning of July, when the heat of Chitral 
was most oppressive, I found it most delightful in tents at Parsdn, 
3,500’ above Chitral. There is very little disease or sickness in the 
Eastern Hindi-Kush, which presumably may be attributed to the 
drviiess of the climate andthe purity of the water. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of fever and a good deal of goitre, but 
on the whole I should say it was as healthy a country as one 
would find in Asia. Nearly all our party were in excellent 
health from beginning to end of the expedition. 


ORIGIN AND HIsTorRY. 


The origin of the peoples of the Eastern Hindu-Kush is lost 
inthe myths of antiquity. Being wholly illiterate, there are no 
records to guide us, and the only light shed on this question is 
that of contemporary history. Biddulph, who studied the ques- 
tion, says :— 

Mr. Shaw, in treating of the Ghalchah* languages, is inclined to look 
upon the tribes north and south of the Hindi-Kush as forming one group, 
whose linguistic differences are due to the interposition of the great mountain 
barrier, but whose present position is thesame as it always has been since 
the first separation. Closer examination will, I believe, show that the [indu- 
Kush tribes are divisible into several well-defined groups. The difference 
between the Ghalchahs and the tribes to whom the name of Dard has more 
especially been applied, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the intervens 
tion of a mountain range, which has been crossed by emigrants on a smaller 
scale more than once since the first wave of Aryan migration swept south. 
ward, while the differences existing between the Dardistin tribes themselves 
is in some cases greater still. 

In the first croup I would place the Sirikdlis, Wakhis, Shignis, the 
people of Munjin, and the upper part of the Latka valley, and the people ot 
Sanglich and Iskasham, The people of Hissar, Darwdz, and Kérategin north 
of the Oxus may probably claim close relationship with this group, though 
they now speak Persian or Tarki, and in somne places have received a consider- 
able infusion of Osbeg blood. The process of the disappearance of a language 
seems to be that the tribe first becomes bi-lingual, as 1s the case at present in 
Shigndn, Wakhin, and Sirikiil, where almost every man speaks Persian in 
addition to his native language ; and in the Swat, Kunar, and Panjkora 
valleys, where many of the Dard tribes speak Pashti in addition to their own 
dialects. In the course of time increased intercourse with the outer world 
causes the more widely spread of the two languages to be preferred, and finali 














te *Ghalobah and Tajik are synonymous terins. 
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altogether adopted, to the exclusion of the native tongue, which falls into 
disuse. Such a process must be accelerated by the absence of writing. 

The people of Pakpth and Shakshah, in the valley of the Yarkund river, 
probably also belong to this group, and remnants of other tribes belonging 
to it may possibly still exist in the Kokcha and other valleys to the westward. 

In the second group I would class the Koh of Chitral and the Sith Posh 
tribes. Further research will perhaps show that the tribes of the Nijrao, 
Panjsher, and Ghcrband valleys in Afghanistan also belong to this group. 

In the third group I would class the Shins, the Gowro, Chilis, and other 
broken tribes of the Indus valley, Bushkarik and Torwalik of the Swat and 
Panjkora valleys, and the broken tribes of the Kunar valley between Chitral 
and Kuuar. Sufficient is not known of the Maiyan tribe of Kandia, Daber, 
and Seo to determine with certainty wether they belong to this group, but 
it is probable that they do. 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to the Janguages of these 
three groups is that, while those spoken by the Ghalchah tribes—that is, those 
belonging to the first group—appear to be sprung from ancient Persian 
(Zend), those of the third group show greater affinity with the Sanskrit. 
But Zend and Sanskrit being sister languages, a relationship is shown to 
exist between the two groups, ‘lhe Khowar language shows affinities with 
those of both groups, and will be found, I believe, to constitute an inter- 
mediate liuk between the two. 

The Yashkins, or Burish, of Hanza, Nagar, &., must be classed separately 
from all the three groups, though they have now perhaps nearly as much 
Aryan as Turanian blood in their veins 

Conjecture is permissible as to the events which brought these tribes into 
their present localities, although the actual facts must remain unknown. 
Some idea also may be formed as to the order in which these events happened, 
but anything approaching to exact chronology is utterly unattainable. 

It is generally agreed that Badakhshan and the upper part of the Oxus 
valiey was one of the earliest homes of the Aryan race. Their progress south- 
wards was probably gradual, and at first more due to natural expansion than 
to any desire for conquest. As they came to occupy localities of greater 
fertility in a more genial climate, their number would naturally increase more 
rapidly. Warlike expeditions on a large scale would become possible, and 
each step in advance would be taken with greater confidence. In the tribes 
of the first, or Ghalchah, group may probally be recognized the descendants 
of those who remained settled in their original locality, and who, in later times, 
were gradually driven up into the narrow valleys where they are now found, 
In some instances, as in the Lutka valley, they crossed the great range and 
settled on the south side of it at a comparatively recent date. 

The tribes of the second and third groups I take to represent those who 
migrated southwards at the earliest period. Of these a certain number must 
have settled in the ground first occupied by the emigrants, leaving the more 
energetic to push on further south. In the Koh and the Sith Posh, I would 
recognize the descendants of these first settlers who, after crossing the 
Hindi-Kush and exterminating or driving before them the aboriginal in- 
habitants, remained in occupation of the hill country down to an elevation 
of about 2,500’, and probably spread along the hills for a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

In the tribes of the third gronp I would recognize the descendants of 
those who settled in the fertile valleys among the lower hills. In the course 
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of generations considerable differences would naturally arise between the 
three groups, living under different conditions and acted on by different 
cireumstances, and in time all community of feeling would disappear. The 
first great change to occur must have been the intrusion of the Birish. I 
believe that in them we see the descendants of the Yuechi, who conquered 
Bactria about 120 B.c. In the term Yashkdn, applied to them by their neigh- 
bours, the old name perhaps survives; and the name Barish, by which they still 
call themselves, is perhaps traceable in “ Pardsha,” the ancient name of Pesha- 
war, which was once the seat of an Indo-Scythic kingdom. They probably once 
occupied the Shigar valley and all the atHuents of the Indus, together with the 
Indus valley itself, down to about Jalkét. In the process of occupation of 
this country, they must haye subdued the Aryan (Sidh-Posh) inhabitants, whose 
women were probably not less sought after for their beauty then than at the 
present day; and in this wav, and by absorbing the tribes alr-ady occupying 
the ground, they gained a sufficient infusion of Aryan blood to alter their 
type of feature and their general characteristics. 

The next event of importance in the shifting of tribes was probably the 
movement of the Shins northward, which may have happened about the time 
of, and was possibly occasioned by, the irruption of the Muhammadans into 
India; but I should be inclined to assign an earlier date to it. Itis to be noted 
that the northward impulse appears to have been given to them under somewhat 
different conditions, and at a considerably earlier period than it was 
imparted to cognate tribes in other valleys. That their religion was a 
form of Hinduism, and not of Buddhism, I think there can be little 
doubt. The preservation of a caste system, and their feeling for the 
cow, which has procured them a distinctive name among their neighbours, 
point to this conclusion, while no tradition or reverence survives for the 
Buddhistic remains still to be found in their country. Leaving their home 
in Pakli, they must have pressed up the Indus valley, founding a number 
of small principalities, the most important of which were Gilgit and Bualtistan 
and extended almost as far as Leh. The conquerors naturally settled in fe 
most fertile parts, where the climate was least severe, forcing the original 
occupants to take refuge in the wilder, coller, and more mountainous districts 
where some of them were perhaps enabled to preserve a semi-independence. As 
time elapsed, in the parts where both races continued to live side by side 
the language of the conquerors would be imposed on the conquered. The 
strict caste habits of the Shins would, however, prevent a thorough blending 
of the two races, so that, long after their relative positions of conquerors and 
conquered were lost sight of, a rigid line of separation was maintained between 
them. Had the Shins come into the country by mere immigration, without 
conquest, they could hardly have imposed their languace on, and assumed a 
position of superiority over, a people who outnumbered them. 


Now, if things had happened as I have suggested, we should natural] 
search in the diflicult fastnesses of Hunza for the original race in its press 
purity, and that is what is actually found. In Nagar also, a country nat 
quite so impregnable as Hunza, but sufficiently so to make it difficult of 
conquest, the population is entirely Barish. At the villages of Maiyian and 
Hint, in Hanza, a few Shins are found. Below Hini on both sides of the 
valley they form an increasing proportion of the population as Gileit, is 
approached. Below Maiyan the Barish language is not spoken. At Cha prot 
however, there are plenty of Shins, and the uature of the ground is seh 
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that the possession of Chaprét secures the command of the upper valley. It 
is, therefore, allowable to suppose that much the same state of things existed 
in the days of the Shin rule as now--that is, that while Hinza was nomin- 
ally obedient to Gilgit, there was little intercourse between the two states. 

Turning westward to Yasin, we again find the Birish, or Wurshik, form- 
ing the population of the upper valley. Here again the language boundary 
nearly corresponds with the present political boundary, and here again, as on 
the Hunza side, physical difficulties form a natural barrier between the 
upper and lower valley, thourh the Shins have extended alone the main 
valley west of its junction with the Warshikeim valley. Below Gakich, 
and as far as the Indus, the Shins are found in increasing numbers, though 
still in the minority. The language, however, is Shina, ‘lhe proportion of 
Yashkans to other races decreases steadily the further south one goes,* and 
the Shins preponderate in the more fertile valleys till the Pathén population 
is reached, the single exception to this rule being the community of Palas. 
Now, how else, I would ask, except by this theory of conquest, isit possible to 
account for this wedge of astrange language driven in between countries 
like Yasin and Hanza, divided from each other by lofty mountains which 
stop short at the natural frontiers ? 

The next event must have been the movement of the Tartars from the 
eastward along the Indus valley. There was, no doubt, atthe time a Yashkun 
population living mixed with the Shins, and, owing to the absence of caste 
prejudices, they would be the first to be absorbed by intermarriage with the 
conquerors. In the people of Dah-Hanu we see the only remaining relics 
of the former Shin inhabitants of Baltistan, and here again the preservation 
of their languayes and themselves as a separate community appears to be 
due to the isolation caused by the physical ditticulties of the spot which they 
inhabit. 

The movement of the smaller tribes was, no doubt, due to the increas- 
ing pressure of the Afghans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, grad- 
ually pushing before them a less warlike people who lacked cohesion. ‘The 
Gawaré of the Indus valley, and the Gabars of the Kunar valley, about 
Narisat, must be looked upon as separated branches of one tribe, and are, no 
doubt, the Gourwi of ancient geographers, whose former abode was in the 
Panjkora valley, if that river has been correctly identified with the Garans 
of the ancients. Their name has certainly nothing to do with fire-worship, 
for in the Kunar valley it is only used among themselves, and not by their 
neighbours of Chitral, who called them Narisatis. The Torwalik of the Swat 
Kohistin, and the Chilis of the Indus valley, apparently were also for- 
merly one tribe, and, according to the Chilis tradition, came from Bunér. 

The Kho would seem to have once spread over a much greater extent of 
country than they now occupy. 

The number and diversity of the dialects spoken among the Sith Posh 
points to their having occupied a more extended area, from which they have 
been dislodged and driven into their present narrow limits, and the conver- 
sion of the surrounding tribes, first to Buddhism and later to Muhammadanism, 
has isolated them from their neighbours. But, while their enmity 
with their Afghan neichbours to the west is deadly and unceasing, their rela- 
tions with their eastera neighbours adinit of friendly intercourse in spite of 
occasional raids. 


@ Wide table given in @rucle Dardistan. 
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With the above views of Biddulph it is impossible not to 
agree in the main. That the people of all these regions are the 
vestiges of races drivea back into the most inaccessible tracts is 
a highly reasonable theory. But some of his observations, I 
think, require modification. Biddulph places the Kho of Chitral 
and the Siih Posh Kafirs in the same category. Now I think there 
can be very little doubt that the Kaldsh Kafirs and the Kho are 
the same race. Dress them alike, and it is impossible to tell the 
difference. Moreover, local traditions say that the greater part 
of the country now inhabited by the Kho was once Kafr. I am, 
therefore, inclined to think that the Kho race is the aboriginal 
one, and that the KCalash Kafirs are the last remnant of the race 
that has retained its original pagan failh, the rest of the inhabit- 
ants having been converted to Islim by conquest. Certain it is 
that in Chitral the upper or ruling classes are of a distinctly 
higher type and race than the lower classes. They are undoubted 
Aryans in appearance, and I think it is more than probable from 
the serf-like condition of the mass of tie people that they 
are the aborigines, while their masters belong to a conquering race. 

I cannot agree that the Kho and the mass of the Sidh Posh 
are of one race. The Bashgals, for example, are curiously like 
the Gujars of the Punjab, while I belicve the Kafirs to the west 
of the Bashgal are of a stili higher Aryan type. Arguing merely 
from appearances, 1 am inclined to think that the Kalirs, Kaldshis 
excepted, are remnants of the first settlers driven up into 
the mountains from the south and west by later waves of Aryan 
invaders, and finally hemmed in by the conversion of the people 
around them to Islam. Biddulph thinks that the Sifdh Posh 
are descendants of the first Aryan settlers, but he classes them 
with the Kho, whom I am inclined to think are a distinct abori- 
einal race. Itisa curious fact that the Sidh Posh lock down 
with contempt on the Kalishis as sn inferior race. The political 
history of each division will be found under its own heading— 
Chitral, Wahlan, &c. 


LANGUAGE. 

In his dissertation on the origin of the races of the Iindu- 
Kush, given above, Biddulph has dealt pretty fully with the 
language question. It is, therefore, only necessary here to define 
the limits within which each language is spoken. 


Norra or tak Hinpt-Kusit. 


Throughout the Upper Oxus regions the people are, generally 
speaking, Tajiks, and nearly all know more or less Persian: 
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but it is only in Badakhshan proper and Ghardn that that lan- 
guage is the mother tongue. Elsewhere the following languages 
or divlects are those in common use :— 


Shignt.—In Shigndn and Roshan. 

Wakhi.—In Wakhan.. 

Ishkishami.—In Ishkdsham, Iskatul, and Sanglich. 

Munjdni.—In Munjan. 

I sce Yule, on the authority of Pandit Manphil, says that 
in Zébak and Sanglich the dialect is Sanglichi, which he gives as 
distinct from Ishkéshami. I may be wrong, but my autlority 
was avery good scholar, who made enquiries for me on the spot. 
In Zéhak, Persian is certainly the common language ; and I am 
inclined to think my informant was right in saying that the 
dialects of Sanglich and Ishkdsham were the same. According 
to him, Shigni, Wakhi, and Ishkashami have a decided Sanscrit 
origin, and from this fact he was of opinion that the original 
inhabitauts were Aryans, whose language after the early Arab 
conquests was adopted by the Tajik invaders in a modified form. 
I give this view for what it is worth. 


SoutH or THE Hinpt-Kusu. 


(1) Persian.—This language is generally understood by the 
aristocracy of the country, and is the language in which all 
ecorresponilence is conducted. It is also the mother tongue of 
the inhabitants of Madalasht in the Shishi-KW (Shushai Dara of 
the maps). 

(2) Khowdr, or Chitrdli—Which is the language of the 
great mass of the people in the country drained by the Chitral 
river and its allluents as far down as Mirkani, It is also spoken 
in the Ghizar valley above Pingal. In this dialect are many 
Persian words. 

(3) Warshik, or Birishki.—The language of the Yasin valley, 
Hinza, and Nagar. 

(4) Shina, or Gilgitt.—Spoken in the Ghizar-Gilgit valley, 
from Pingal downwards. 

(5) Yidgdh, or Munjdéni.—Spoken by the common people in 
Injgim. 

(6) Dangarik.—Spoken at Ashrdth, Kalkatak, Beorai, &c. 

(7) Narsati.—The language spoken by the Gabars in the 
Chitral valley, who occupy the villages on both banks of the 
river below Mirkani. 

(8) Lunkho.—Spoken only in the valley of that name. 
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9) Kuldsh.—The language of Kaldshgim. ts 

a) Bashkdartk.—By eile people of the Panjkora Kohistan 
and part of the Swat Kohistan oe 

(11) Zorwalik.—In the Swat Kohistan. 

(12) Chélis.—In Childs and the Indus valley. 

(18) Gowro.—By the Gawaré in the Indus valley. ; 

(14) Bashyal.—And other Katir dialects in Kafiristan. 

I have included Htinza, Nagar, and Yasin under the same 
heading on the authority of Major Biddulph and Dr. Leitner, 
but I am not quite clear about it, as I have certainly understood 
from enquirics made that the dialect of Yasin was different. 
Probably the difference is not very great. Leitner calls the 
language Khajina. 

The followmg notes on the subject of language are taken 
from Biddulph’s book :— 


It may be well here to mention a few of the most obvious features in 
the languages given. ae : 

The Yidgéh language, spoxen in the Litka valley, is simply a dialect 
of the Munjan language, which, I believe, has never yet been published. Its 
grammatical construction is identical with that of the Ghalehah ] ngnages, 
the grammar ol which has been already given to the worla by Mr. Shaw. 
Like those, the Yidgdh differs in its frequent use of the letier v,and in having 
only one tense to express both the present and the future. 

The Khowdr or Chitral language, which, I believe, further research will 
show to be typical of the Sidh Posh languages, resembles the Ghalehah lan- 
guages in having no inflexions distinctive of gender; but in other respects it 
approximates rather to the Dard languages, except that it has a larger amount 
of Persian roots. The passive voice is formed by the use of the auxiliary 
verb “to become.” : 

The grammar of the Shina language may be taken as fairly typical of 
that of the languages spoken by the broken tribes in the Indus, Swat, Kunar, 
and Panjkora valleys, Though differing slightly among themselves, these all 
yra:le into one another, and into Punjabi, and a closer examination will probably 
show that they have some allinity with Kashmiri, As in Punjabi and Hindd- 
stant, distinctions of gender are preserved in nouns and verbs, and the use of 
the cerebral m and the soft y is very common. In Shina, Torwalik, and Bush- 
kank the passive voice is formed by the use of the auxiliary verb “to go” as 
in Punjabi and Hinddstani. , 

The verbs of the two latter laneuages of the Swat valley differ from those 
of Shina in having only one masculine and one feminine form in the singular, 
and a different single form for the plural, while the Gowro and Chilis differ 
in having the same form both in the singular and plural. 

The most singular and interesting language of all is the Burishki spoken 
in Hiinza, Nagar, and Yasin. It stands by itself, and cannot be classed with 
any other Dard language. The foundation of this language has been identi- 
fied as of Turanian origin; but, as faras I am able to judge, it has little or no 
claim to be classed as a Turk language, and it has forms which are only found 
among the most primitive races, Besides this, it has at some period borrowed 
largely from some Aryan language many of the grammatical forms which it 
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has adopted. While preserving distinctions of gender, both in verbs and 
nouns, it uses them in a totally different manner from any of the Dard 
languages. The use of the cerebral 2 is rare, and the verbs have no passive 
voice, though in the active voice they have the same tenses as exist in Khowér, 
Shina, and other Dard languages 


CASTES. 


As north of the Hindu-Kush a classification by castes can 
hardly be said to exist, and as it is only in the Dard countries 
in which we find it in any shape, it has been thought better to 
confine remarks on this subject to the articles Dardistan in Part 
II. 


APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 


North of the Hindtt-Kush the inhabitants are of a distinct 
Tajik type. Their features are good, their complexions are fair bit 
weather-beaten, and their physique is respectable. A fairly tall 
and very hardy race, they impress one most favourably as speci- 
mens of mankind. South of the great range, the men are as a 
rule, I think, somewhat‘smaller, and the physique does not appear 
so good. Nevertheless they are a hardy race, capable of 
standing exposure as well as fatigue. On the whole they are 
somewhat darker than the Tajiks, and their appearance docs 
not impress one so favourably. They are, however, a very 
uneven lot, and one sometimes sees lovely children, exception- 
ally fair women, and men who would be called handsome any- 
where. As regards the Dard and Kafir races, fuller details 
will be found under the headings Dirdistan and Kafiristan 
(Parts II and IIL). The chief feature in the disposition of the 
people is the complete absence of religious fanaticism. The 
Katirs, it is true, are intensely inimical to all Mussulmans ; but 
this is probably due to historical and political causes, and not 
simply to the difference of religion. This is shown by the 
fact that their hostility towards the Chitrdlis is lukewarm 
compared with its bitterness towards the Pathins. A few mul- 
las in Chitral, Yasin, and elsewhere endeavour to keep alive the 
fire of Islim, but it is incontestible that the people generally 
care very little about religion, and know less. Amongst the 
Tajiks indeed so little fanaticism or race prejudice is there, that 
a European, or any one else for the matter of that, might travel 
unarmed and alonein perfect safety from Sarhad to Faizdbad. 

Another trait is the unbounded profession of hospitality so 
common among these races. Amongst the Tajiks of Wakhan 
and Zébak that profession is certainly a sincere one ; but south of 
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the Hindi-Kush it must be taken cum grano, anda quid pro 
quo is always expected, if not demanded. Idleness and a lack 
of enterprise are, I fear, also characteristics of the Hinddé-Kush 
regions. One meets few Waklis who have ever been further 
than Faiztbad, few Chitrdlis who have ever travelled to MKkabal 
or Peshawar, and few Dards who have ever seen Kashmir. ‘he 
consequence is an utter ignorance of the outer world. As an 
example of this, I may mention that the Mehtar (ruler) of Chitral 
asked us if Calcutta was as big a placeas his own miserable mud 
fort, and also how many villages there were.in India ! As regards 
labour and trade, there is the same lack of enterprise. As long as 
aman has enough tv eat and clothe himself, he will not stir a 
finger to better his position, possibly because he knows the 
profits of his industry will be taken by his rulers. It is difficult 
to get coolies even, so averse are the people to unaccustomed or 
additional labour. As regards their martial qualities, I fear 
I can give no better account. They appear to me to have neither 
the dash, nor the stubborn will, nor the perseverance essential 
to people truly warlike. I must, however, make an exception 
in favour of the Kafrs, who have shown by their prolonged 
and successful contest with their Mussulman neighbours that, in 
spite of inferior arms, they are by no means a contemptible foe. 

If I wished to summarize the character of the common 
people of the Eastern Hindd-Kush, I shouid call them a contented, 
easy going, unambitious, indolent, ignorant, unwarlike, unfanati- 
cal people, with no positive vices, and only negative virtues, 


- DRESS. 


In dress there is little variety. The loose woollen chogha or 
dressing gown is worn everywhere throughout Dardistin, in Siri- 
kul, Wakhan, Zébak, Chitral, Yasin, Huinza, Nagar, and the 
Yaghistan valleys. Those who can afford it substitute in summer 
a cotton robe of the same cut, with quilted edges, worked round 
the neck and front with silk embroidery. When first put on, the 
sleeves, which are very full, are crimped in minute folds right up 
to the neck, giving the wearer a clerical appearance. In the 
Indus valley about Shindka, the men wear turbans and tight. 
fitting clothes, and retain the curious leather lee-wrappings called 
towti mentioned by Mr. Drew, which are peculiar to the Shina- 
speaking tribes, and the Torwal and Bashkar tribes of the Swit 
Kohistan. They are often called “ towti-bads” ov “towlehing” 
in consequence by their neighbours. In Gilgit, Chitral, Wakhan, 
&c., boots of soft leather called pabbis are worn. ‘The women 
wear wide trowsers, over which is.a loose chemise of coarse- 
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coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the middle at the throat, and 
coming down to the knees, The opening is held. together by a 
circular buckle, from which hangs a curious triangular silver 
ornament called ‘‘ peshawez”’ that varies in size according to the 
circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are generally one 
or two necklaces of amber and coloured beads. The wealthier 
wear necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, and a 
piece of cornelian or turquoise set in them. In Zébak, Wakhan, 
and Sirikal the men wear very small scanty turbans, as do the 
wealthier inhabitants of Chitral. In Gilgit, Astor, and the 
greater part of Dardistan the rolled woollen cap mentioned by 
Mr. Drew is commonly worn. ‘I'he women also wear a loose 
woollen cap, generally of dark colour. In the Shin caste unmarried 
women are distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn 
by married Shin women. Both men and women wear numbers 
of charms, sewn in bright-coloured silk, and suspended from the 
cap or dress by small circular brass buckles. Some of the buckles 
are very tastefully worked. A curious kind of cloth is sometimes 
woven out of bird’s down. 'That of wild-fowl and of the great 
vulture (G. Himalayensis) is most generally used. ‘The down is 
twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like ordinary 
cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, but always havea fluffy, 
uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. They are only made in 
the houses of those in good circumstances. ‘The pashm of the 
ibex is also in great demand for warm clothing, but it never seems 
to loose its strong goaty smell. 

North of the Hindi-Kush sheep-skins are universally worn 
in winter; but, strange to say, on the southern side they are almost 
unknown, and the people content themselves with wearing an 
extra chogha. Thick knitted stockings, reaching to the knee, of 
artistic design and variegated colour, are much affected by all 
classes. The Tajiks usually shave the head or crop the hair 
close, and let their beards grow; but in Dardistan the men when 
young shave the whole top of the head from the forehead to the 
nipe of the neck ; the hair on both sides is allowed to grow long, 
and is gathere:l into a single large curl on each side of the neck. 
and the beard is kept shorn. This fashion has also been adopted 
by the Baltis from the Dards. Young men of the better class 
only shave the top of the head for a space of two inches broad in 
front, tapering to half an inch behind. Those who cannot boast 
of long locks, dress their hair into numerous small cork-screw 
ringlets all round the head. On the approach of middle age the 
whole head is shaved, according to the orthodox Muhammadan 
fashion, and the beard is allowed to grow. In Chitral the effect 
of the long flowing locks reaching to the waist is often extremely 
picturesque. 
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As regards the dress of the Kafirs, full details will be found in 
Part ;ITI. 


RELIGION. 


The religion of the whole country is now some form of 
Muhammadanism, and in the immense knot of mountains, of which 
Yasin forms the centre, three different types of the same religion 
have met, and are now striving for the mastery. From the south 
Stini miillas have carried their tenets up the different valleys with 
more or less success; from the eastward a current of Shiah doc- 
trines has set in from Skardu ; and from the westward the curious 
Maulai or Rafizf tenets have found their way up the Oxus valley. 
It is to be noticed that the subversion of Hinduism and Buddhism 
by Muhammadanism in the remoter valleys seems to have been 
extremely gradual, and to have been more owing to conversion 
than to persecution. 

Wherever Stinis and Shinhs are found living together, they 
seem to practise a mutual tolerance rare in other purely Muham- 
madan communities. Intermarriage between the sects is so 
common as not to excite remark. 

he whole of the people of Hunza, Punidl, Zébik, Shignan, 
Roshan, and Munjan; more than half the people of Sirikul, 
Wakhan, Yasin, and the greater number of the inhabitants of the 
Lutki, Ujah, Arkari, and Owir valleys, as well as those above Pret, 
belong to the Maulai or Rafizi sect, and look to Aga Jan of Bom- 
bay as their spiritual head. A full account of the sect will be 
found in Part II under the heading “ Maulai.”’ The pure Shiahs 
are chiefly to he found in Nagar and the Indus valley above Gor. 
In Astor, Shiahs and Siinis are mixed. In Chitral from Asmar to 
Prét the orthodox Suni faith prevails, except at Madalasht, where 
the people are Rafizis. In the Ghizar valley from Pingal down- 
wards the people are Stini, as also in Childs and the Indus valley 
below Biinji. 

As already stated, there is, generally speaking, a complete 
absence of fanaticism, except in Childs and the Indus valley below 
Gor. In Kafiristan the people are of course all pagans. A more 
detailed account of the religious tenets and practices of the people 
south of the Hindvi-Kush will be found in the articles Dardistan 
and Kafiristan, (Parts II and III). 


FESTIVALS, CEREMONIES, AND SPORTS. 


The curious festivals and ceremonies of the Dard and Kéfir 
races are described in the articles Daérdistain and KAfiristan. 
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As regards sports, hawking, dancing, and polo are almost 
universal. The hawks of Zébék and Chitrél are famous 
throughout Central Asia. Polo is rarely played north of the 
flindi-Kush ; but from Baltistin and Astor to Dardsh, im the 
Chitral valley, itis a national amusement. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that our name for the game is derived from the Shin 
word Jolu, which means a polo stick. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a 
prolonged absence, is graceful and pleasing. After clasping each 
other, first on one side, then on the other, hands are joined, and 
each person in turn kisses the hand of the other. Superiors are 
erceted either by kissing the hand or touching the fcot, both at 
meeting and parting. In Chitral, when the meeting is between 
two of unequal rank, the inferior kisses the hand of the superior, 
who in return kisses the former on the check. <A_ similar 
practice is said to have existed among the ancient Persians. Inthe 
presence of asuperior, it is customary to stand or kneel with folded 
hands, the hands disappearing up the long loose sleeves of the 
chogha, North of the Hindi-Kush the people invariably salute a 
stranger. On the southern side this pleasing custom is more rare, 
and an insolent stare is not uncommon. Cerizinly the Wakhis and 
Badakhshis are gentlemen compared with the Dard races, 

On the occasinn of the visit of one chief to another, a rather 
curious ceremony called kobah takes place. On arrival the 
visitor is conducted to the shawaran,* and the followers of both 
chicfs show their dexterity in firing at a mark set upon a tall 
pole from horseback while galloping at speed. After this a bul- 
lock is led out before the guest, who draws his sword and dovs 
his best to cut its head off ata single blow, or deputes one of his 
followers to do so, and the carcase is given to his retinue. The 
custom exists in Shignan, Badakhshan, Wakhan, Chitral, Yasin, 
Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar. In the latter place it is customary to 
slay the bullock with bow and arrow. OF late years the practice 
has become somawhat modified owing to the strict observance of 
Muhammadan customs, and it is more usual to give over the bul- 
lock alive to the guest, so that its throat may be cut in a more 
orthodox fashion. 


North of the Hindii-Kush this custom has quite died out, I 
think. 


* The shawdran answers all (he purposes of the village green in England, being used 
for all gatherings and games. : 
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MARRIAGE. 


Polygamy and concubinage are practised by all who can 
afford it, and ,the right of divorce is somewhat wantonly exercised. 
The marriage of very young children is not common, though oc- 
casionally practised. Girls are generally married between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. Wives are regarded as the absolute 
property of the husband and his heirs. On a2 man’s death his 
brother can claim to marry all his widows, and no widow can 
marry again without the consent of her husband’s brothers. Fre- 
quently, if a man leaves several widows, as well as several brothers, 
the latter apportion the former among themselves. So strictly is 
the rule observed that, should there be only one surviving brother, 
and he an infant, the widow cannot remarry elsewhere till he is 
old enough to say whether he will marry her or not. On the 
other hand, it is considered disgraceful to refuse to marry a bro- 
ther’s widow, so that it is not uncommon for a boy of ten years 
old to marry a woman more than twice his age—so absolute is the 
custom that a woman cannot refuse to marry her deceased lus- 
band’s brother, and her own pirents have no veice in the matter. 
This often leads to two sisters being wives to the same man simul- 
tancously, though the practice is forbidden by Muhammadan 
law. In Chitral, marriage with a husband’s brother, though 
common, is not compulsory on the woman. Among the Shin 
caste the marriage of first cousins or other relations within that 
degree (such as uncle and niece) is strictly prohibited. though 
allowed by Muhammadan law. In orwaél and Bashkir the 
marriage of first cousins is allowed,. but marriages such as of 
uncle and niece or niece’s daughter are forbidden. 

Cases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men show 
none of the jealousy of their wives usual in older Muhammadan 
communities. In eases of adultery the injured husband has the 
right to slay the guilty couple when he finds them togethcr; but 
should he slay one and not the other, he is held guilty of murder. 
This practice is followed in Siriktland Wakhan, as well as south of 
the Hindu-Kush. In cases where conclusive proof is wanting, and 
which are brought for settlement before the ruler or Wazir, 
guarantee is taken for the future by the accused placing his lips 
to the woman’s breast. She thenceforth is regarded as his foster- 
mother, and no other relations but those of mother and son can 
exist between them. So sacred is the tic thus established esteem- 
ed, that it has never been known to be broken, and the most 
jealous husband ceases to suspect, even though a confession of 
previous guilt may have been made. In such a case asheep and 


a fola of gold are placed at the feet of the husband by the offen- 
der, who humbly sues for forgiveness. 
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It would appear that morals were more lax formerly than they 
are now. In Htnza, where the community approaches most nearly 
to its pre-Muhammadan state, infidelity is not regarded as an 
offence, and custom requires that a man shall place his wife at 
his guest’s disposal, as in Hazdra. In Nagar things are but 
slightly better, and a man considers himself highly honoured if 
his wife attracts the attention of the Thim. Islim has not yet 
brought about the seclusion of the women, who mix freely with 
the men on all occasions. Young men and maidens of different 
families eat and converse together without restraint, and ercat 
liberty is allowed to young women, with frequent evil results. 
Infanticide arising from illicit connections is common, and is not 
considered a crime. 

Marriage is the occasion for much ceremony, which differs 
slightly in each locality. Though the young people often arrange 
a marriage between themselves, it is more usual for the match to 
be arranged by the parents. A full account of betrothal and 
marriage ceremonies will be found in Biddulph’s “ Tribes of the 
Hindt-Kush.”’ 

The above is taken from Biddulph’s book. I am inclined to 
think there is much more immorality south of the Hindu-Kush 
than north of it. 

The old marriage barriers between the castes are beginning 
to be broken down under the levelling influence of Muhamadan- 
ism, and in a few generations will probably disappear altogether. 


BIRTHS. 


The birth of a son is alwaysa matter of general rejoicing. 
Tho friends of the happy father at once make it an excuse to stop 
work for the day, and, seizing their matchlocks, keep up a general 
Jeu-de-joie till their powder- flasks are empty. The village band is 
summoned, and dancing kept up round the door for the rest of 
the day. No notice is taken of the birth of daughters. In the 
Oxus valley and in Sirikdl, when a son is born, “all. the father’s 
friends hang their weapons on the walls of his house, so as to 
acrustom the infant to martial sights. After seven cays the 
weapons are returned to the owners, except those belonging to 
near relations, who receive special presents in exchange. 

After the birth of a child a woman is esteemed unclean, and 
no one will eat from her hand for seven days. North of the 
Hindi-Kush this period is extended to forty days, and for the 
first seven the infant is not allowed to suckle its mother. 

In Kafiristin practices similar to those of the Jews regarding 
the seclusion of women at certain times exist (vide Kafiristin). 
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ADMINISTRATION, TAXES, &C. 


North of the Hindi-Kush the system in force is that of 
Afghdnistén, while south of the great range it varies with the lo- 
cality from the absolute despotism of Chitral and Hunza to the 
more than republican independence of Kafiristin. A more detailed 
account of these matters will be found under various headings— 
Dardistdn, Chitral, Gilgit, &c. Itis sufficient here to say that of 
administration in the European sense there is none. Law and law 
courts are conspicuous by their absence, while land tenure and 
taxation are ruled by custom modified by the might of the 
strong. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Serious crimes, such as murder, are rare. In Wakhan, be- 
fore the advent of the Afghans, murder was punished by a fine of 
six horses, six guns, and thirty woollen robes. Should the mur- 
derer be unable to pay the fine, he is forced to give up a son or 
daughter as a slave tothe family of the murdered person. ‘Theft 
is punished by a fourfold restoration of the stolen property, and 
the thief is bound to a tree-and beaten. Grave disturbances, in 
which deudly weapons are used, are punished by heavy fines, and 
an offender is not pardoned till he succeeds in bringing a 
live hare to the Mir, which at certain seasons is a matter of 
difficulty. 

Though bloodshed is rare among the Dardsas compared with 
the Afghans, brutal murders are sometimes committed on 
travellers. Generally speaking, the people are fairly honest, 
except in Kaliristan and the Ghizar valley, where they are the 
most unmitigated thieves. I expect this description might also 
apply to some of the inhabitants of the Indus valley. 


ARMS AND WARFARE. 


The only regular troops in the whole of this region are the 
Kashmir garrisons of Astor, Gilgit, &c. These comprise about 
1,600 infantry and 100 artillery. ‘The forceis badly armed (muz- 
zle-loading rides and smooth-bore cannon) and thoroughly ineffi- 
cient, while more than half the men are physically unfit for mili- 
tary service. At Kala Panjah, in Wakhan, there isa Bahrak (com- 
pany) of Afghan irregulars. There is no other organized body 
in the whole region. The chiefs of Chitral, Htinza, Nagar, &c., 
always have about them a sort of body-guard; but it is without 
any organization whatever. North of the Llindu-Kush the people 
now-a-days seldom go armed ; and, if armed at all, it is only with 
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shield and ¢alwar. Inthe Kashmir dominions arms are never 
carried, but in Dardistén and Kafiristan nearly all possess weapons. 
A few of the chiefs possess rifles, while the Mehtar of Chitral has 
nearly 400 Sniders and Enfields presented to him by the British 
Government; but the firearms usually employed are matchlocks 
imported from Badakhshan or manufactured at Madalasht in the 
Shishi-Ku. In Dardistan the arms usually carried are match- 
lock, sword, and shield. In Kafiristan a dagger and axe is always 
carried, and often a spear or bow and arrows as well. Firearms 
are not much cared for by the Kafirs. 

The forts are usually square mud and rubble structures, 
with square towers at the angles. They can nearly all be com- 
manded within easy rifle range, and none are capable of resisting 
artillery. The only fort in which flank defence has been studied 
is that of Gilgit. This is the largest and best built fort to 
be found anywhere. It has been constructed by the Dogras, and is. 
provided with circular bastions, embrasures, magazine, &c. It is 
impregnable against any local attack. 

The nature of warfare in vogue is not calculated to develop 
the fighting qualities of the people, It consists in ambushes «nd in 
fortifying and holding positions in narrow defiles, or in the de- 
fence of forts; while the attack is usually conducted in the most 
desultory fashion, and confines itself to long range-firing, starving 
out the defenders, or cutting their communications. <A pitched 
battle in the open is quite foreign to their ideas. The Kafirs 
pursue bolder tactics. ‘Their warfare consists chiefly in ambushes 
and night attacks. Accustomed as they are to habitual warfare, 
it is possible that they possess military qualities which I think the 
Dards and Tajiks do not. 


AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND: INDUSTRIES. 


None of these countries produce much in excess of their 
actual requirements. Even for the use of the insignificant 
Kashmfr garrisons of Astor and Gilgit supplies have to be 
imported; and though a small body of a few hundred men 
may subsist on the country, it is only by constantly moving 
about. The chief crops are rice below 5,000’, barley and 
millet above 8,000’, and wheat at intervening altitudes. Fruit 
is abundant below 8,000’, especially apples, grapes, apricots, 
walnuts, mulberries, and melons. Agriculture is entirely depend- 
ent on irrigation, and considerable skill is displayed in conducting 
water for great distances along the precipitous hill sides. The 
domestic animals most common to the region are ponies, cattle, 
sheep, goate, and poultry ; and in upper Wakhan and Kanjut yaks 
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are fairly common. The number of goats is prodigious, and very 
iarge quantities of ghiare prepared for local consumption, besides 
which a fair quantity is exported from the Indus districts. The 
only local manufactures in these countries are choghas, blankets, 
and stockings. There is a little export trade done in these articles. 
There is alsoan export trade in orpimentand sulphur. ‘I'he great 
drawback in all these countries is the aversion of the people to 
labour. They are not naturally industrious, and therefore little is 
produced beyond the necessities of life. They willnot even trouble 
themselves to earn money as carriers. ‘Thereare no bazaars, and 
no shops, except at Gilgit and Astor. 


CALENDAR. 


The Muhammadan calendar is used in all correspondence, but 
in the Dard and Kafir countiies, a: curious local system is 
employed (vide Dardistan.) 


MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


There is no local currency. Gold ¢tillas from Turkistan, 
British, Afghan, and Kashmir rupees, as well as Chinese yambis, 
all pass current ; but the ordinary system of the country is that of 
barter. The people have little idea of the relative value of money. 
Ihave known a Snider rifle sold for Rs. 10,and the same sum 
refused for a common chogha. The British rupee is spoken 
of everywhere as the “double,” the English word being used. 
The weight and measures in common use vary with the locality 
(vide articles Dardistan and Chitral). 


Sita, Apri 1st, 1887. E.G. B 
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THE TAJIK PROVINCES 
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1887. 


NOTE. 


Only the Tajik States of Wakhdn, Ishkdsham, and Zébik 
are included, as they only were visited by Colonel Lockhart’s 
mission. These States are now all under direct Afghan rule. 
The Hindi-Kush and the passes over it, except the Bardghil, 
which belongs to Wakhdn, are described in Part II. 


AB-1-PANJA— 
Vide Panja river. 

AB-I-WAKHAN— 
This is the name by which the Sarhad branch of the Panja is generally 
known in the upper part of its course. Its main stream rises in the Hindu- 
Kush, south-west of the Khijrii Kotal. For about 30 miles it flows in a 
north-westerly direction without receiving any important tributary. The 
Little Pamir branch of the river then joins it just shave Bozai Gimbaz. 
This is a narrow, shallow rivulet, and bas no claim whatever to be considered 
the main source. From its source to the junction the main river flows in a 
shallow shingly bed, which for the last few miles is nearly a mile broad, 
and it is on this account fordable at all times. No vegetation on its banks 
except dwarf willow. The Pamir on both sides, which is generally called the 
Pamir-i-Wakhan, has excellent forage. Atthe point where the Little Pamir 
branch joins it, the Pamir is about a couple of miles wide; but a mile below 
Bozéi Gambaz the Pamir comes to an end, and the river contracts from a 
broad shallow stream to a narrow deep rapid river, pent in by cliffs and 
steep hill sides. Below Langar the hill sides begin to be dotted with juniper, 
while the ravines and river bed are well stocked with birch, &c. The river 
is never more than 20 yards in width. The only road is along its right 
bank, often far above it. At Sarhad it issucs from the mountain gorges, 
and enters a level valley about 3 miles broad, spreading out over a shingly 
bed into a dozen channels. In summer the whole of this shingly bed is 
covered, but at Sarhad it is always fordable, though not so lower down. 
About Rakot the valley closes in, and again at Baba Tangi. At both these 
points the river is a rapid. Below Kila Panja the river is always spoken 
of as the Panja (¢. v.), while above it is generally called the Ab-i-Wakhan 
or Sarbad river.—( Barrow.) 

AGRAM PASS— 
Vide Part II. 


ASHKUMAN PASS— 
Vide Part II. 


-- B 


BABA TANGI—Lar. , Lone. ; Exev. 9,700. 
A village in Wakhdao on the left bank of the Panja. It consists of three 
hamlets—Kharat, Khazgit, and Patir,—each of which has 8 or 10 houses. 
They are now (1886) more or less deserted, but the people are returning. 
It covers a narrow strip 400 or 500 yards wide, between the mountains and 
the river, for 2 or 3 miles. The river itself is here a rapid, running through 
a narrow gorge. Baba Tangi is in the Sad-i-Sarhad (g. v.).—(Barrow.) 


BARKUT YASIN— 

The name given by “ The Mirza” to the lake called Gaz-Kdél in Captain 

H. Trotter’s report on the Pamir. It is described under ‘‘ Gaz-Kal. ”’ 
Colonel T. Gordon says that the name Burgit Yirsi, meaning “ eagle’s 

place or nest,” is applied by some travellers to a rocky ravine at the head 

of the Little Pamir lake, and accounts for the name Barkdt Yasin, which 

is sometimes applied to the latter, the “r” in Yarsi being dropped in pro- 

nunciation.—(Zhe Mirza, Gordon.) 


BAROGHIL PASS—Lart. 36° 55’, Lona. 73° 24; Exev. 12,700’, 
A pass in the HindG-Kush, generally believed to be the lowest depression 
iu the great chain separating India and Afghanistan from Central Asia. In 
1874 Captain Biddulph reconnoitred the pass from the Wakhén side, and 
the following description is taken from his account: — 

“ From Sarhad it is 10 or 11 miles to the top of the pass, which is scarcely 
a thousand feet higher than Sarhad itself. The route lies up the Pirkar 
valley. For 2 miles this valley lies due north and south, and is from 500 to 
700 yards wide. This bit of 2 miles is covered with fine grass and perfectly 
level, so much so that travelling along it was difficult from the deep and 
swampy state of the ground, caused by imperfect drainage. In summer, 
however, it becomes dry and good. At Pirkdr the valley narrows, and 
bends for } mile to the south-west; it then opens out. At 1 mile from 
birkar is the village of Zarkér on the right. For a distance of 14 miles 
beyond this point the valley bens still more to the west, and ends in asort 
of cul-de-sac, the last $ mile being over a pebbly watercourse. To the south 
and west the mountains seem to melt away, and no sharp peaks are visible. 

“ From the end of the cu/-de-sae a track bends up the mountain side due 
south to the Ashkiman pass: another track leads nearly due west to the 
Baréghil. 

“ Following the latter up a steepish ascent of 300 feet, the road runs south- 
west for } mile, along the face of a hill, and overlooks a torrent in a kind 
of upper valley. 

“Yo the upper valley are the stone huts of Baréchil ona long ridge to the 
right. They were nearly buried in snow, being only used in the summer, 
as also the other villages of Pirkdr and Zarkér. 
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“Continuing on up the valley, which is covered with turf in summer, 
about 4v0 yards wide, with extremely gentle ascent, I was at last able to 
get a full view of the pass. The crest of it, if such an expression can be 
applied to so gentle a slope, was apparently not above 200 feet higher than 
the ground on which I stood, and 1$ miles from it. 

«The description given of the approach to the pass in summer is, that -a 
horse can gallop without checking from Bardéghil Ailék (“ summer village”) 
to Darband, the foot of the pass in Chitra). It is also said that Muhammad 
Shah, Mir of Badakhshan, went, in September 1872, over this pass with 
2 guns and 2,000 men, and all his heavy camp equipage, in pursuit of 
Iskandar Shah, the ex-Mir. 

“ The Baréghil pass is closed for two or three months at the end of winter 
and beginning of spring.* Between Bardéghil Ailak and the top of the pass 
is a pasture ground, known as Sowar Shii,t much resorted to in summer.” 

The statement that a horse could gallop the whole way to Darband is an 
absurd exaggeration, as the route from Baréghil to Chitral by the Yarkhun 
valley is scarcely practicable at all for horses in summer. To begin with, 
there is the great Chatiboi glacier to be crossed. Colonel Woodthorpe and 
Captain Barrow traversed this route in August 1855, and they had the 
greatest ditticulty in getting their horses along ; it was only by frequently 
swimming them across the river that they succeeded at all. 

In 1836 Colonel Lockhart’s mission visited the pass from Sarhad-i- 
Wakhan, and made the following report :— 

“ Starting from Chahilkand, one of the Sarhad hamlets, the road crosses 

the Wakhan valley. The Panja here runs in a broad shingly bed by 
numerous shallow channels. It is always fordable, though in summer it is 
a matter of some difficulty, and should be forded early in the day. At 2 
miles reach and ford the shallow stream from the Baréghil pass, which is 
known as the Warsing. The valley is nearly half a mile broad and the road 
easy with an imperceptible ascent, chietly over shingle, but in places over 
boggy turf. It lies on the west. side of the valley. 
_“ Between the 4th and 6th miles pass the adds or summer villages of 
Pirkar, Ronkot, and Zarkar, the first being on the east side of the valley. 
At 7 miles reford the stream and ascend the liillside. ‘The ascent continucs 
for about 1} miles, but is perfectly easy ; never much more than 1 in 8, and 
capable of being easily adapted for wheeled artillery. ‘Phe road then goes 
for 2? miles over level or gently undulating ground, locally known as the 
Dasht-i-Paktir, to the sofa’ (12,700' by boiling point). Just below this on 
the north side are some deserted sheep pens, &c., which I believe are known 
as the Baréghil Ailak. Beyond the kotal we did not go, as the ground was 
covered with solt snow. Besides which we could see the point reached by 
Colonel Woodtborpe and myself last August, and he was thus able to com- 
plete the survey. ‘The ground between the dota? and the Yarkhtin is soft, 
almost level, grazing ground, It is about 3 miles from the sotal to the 
Yarkhwn river, half of which is quite level, and the remainder a very gentle 
descent.” 

The visit to which the above report alludes was. made in the middle of 
May. By the end of that month the pass is quite free from snow. It pro- 
bably remains free from snow till the middle of November. It 19 always 
passable, except when the snow is very soft. The term Bardghil, properly 





_e Owing, of course, to the softness of the snow at that season. 
¢ I think Biddulph is wrong about the name of the pasture ground. Sowdr Shui is the numne 
of an alternative road leading from the Yérkbdn river to the Darkdt Pass (vide Part I), 
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speaking, is only applicable to the dasht south of the otal (vide Dasht-i- 
Baréghil). 

Muhammad Shah, an explorer of the Survey Department, who traversed 
the Baréghil route in 1679, gives the following account of it from the Mastuj 
or Yarkhin river northwards :— 

“©On the 10th September I crossed the wooden bridge, which is situated 
about 40 feet below a fall on the river. The stream, which is here 20 paces 
broad, is precipitated from a height of 40 feet. Bardghil, to which I now 
crossed overt, is a grassy plain, the summer residence and pasture land of 
nomads from Wakhan. Except grass and a few scanty shrubs, the whole 
valley of Bardéghil is devoid of vegetation. From the bridge there is a 
gentle ascent for 14 miles. The road then passes over the Bardghil plain 
tor about 44 miles, along which a stream issuing from the hills on the left 
tlows, and which about 84 miles lower down is joined by another stream 
from the left. A gentle descent hence of 14 miles took me to the bottom 
of the ravine (Bardéghil stream), here about 4 a mile broad, and after an 
ascent of 4 mile up the opposite bank I arrived at Pirkdr, where there is a 
watch tower and three or four houses.” 

‘Khe Mulla’s accounts corroborates the above. He says: “The Mastij 
river is here a rapid current, passing between nearly perpendicular rocky 
walls, about 100 feet in depth. This chasm is crossed by a strong wooden 
bridge, 33 feet in width. Krom the bridge is a gentle ascent of 14 miles 
to w camping ground called Safr Bee. From this an ascent of a mile, the 
first half of which is steep, lesds on to the nearly level Dashti-i-Bardghil. 
The road traverses this plain in a vcrth-east and east direction for about 5 
iniles, the valley varying from } to 4a mile in width with low hills on both 
sides. The road then descends for 14 miles in a north-east direction, and 
meets at the foot of the slope a small stream which flows from the west. 
Thence the path runs due north through an open grass valley to Sarhad, 
nothing but a few unoccupied stone huts being passed en route.” 

Colonel Woodthorpe and Captain Barrow visited the Dasht-i-Barézhlil 
io 1355, coming from Darkét ; but the bridge over the Yarkhin river being 
broxen, they were unable to actually visit the pass. They, however, got a 
good view of its southern aspect from various points, and from what they 
saw it would appear that the actual pass is perfectly easy for any descrip- 
tion of transport. Looking from that portion of the Dasht-i- Bardéghil which 
lies south of the Yarkhun river, Captain Barrow says: “ This is a most 
extraordinary depression in the great watershed of the Hindi-Kush. As 
far as the eye can reach to the west is a mighty range of lofty and precipi- 
tous mountains, a mass of barren rugged peaks and crags ; but at the Baré- 
ghil this range terminates with an abrupt sweep, and low undulating hills 
for at least 10 or 20 miles, perhaps further, take the place of tlic lofty 
mountains met with elsewhere. Between these low hills on the right and 
the rocky mountain crags to the left lies the Bardéghil pass, a sort of grassy 
trough about half a mile wide, and so flat that the term fofal can hardly 
be applicd to the watershed. T'rum a tolerably near view one would say 
that arlillery could gallop throngh the pass. 

“The bridge over the Yarkhin river is now (1885) broken, and conse- 
quently the Baréyhil route has not. been used for several years. The Yarkhdn 
river is here a roaring rapid, and quite impassable without a bridge. The 
yorge through which it rushes is only about 20’ wide ; and if material were 
brought, a bridge miyrht easily be made, but there are no trees suitable for 
the purpose nearer than the Darkét village. In consequence of this broken 
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line in the route, travellers balgcen Wakhdan and Yasin now always use the 
Sowdr Shii route (vide Part IT. : Ae 
asain i By account Me the waterfall just above the bridge is 

correct. He omits to say that the fall is of a horse-shoe shape, and that 

the width of the chasm through which the stream rushes suddenly dimin- 

ishes between the fall and the bridge from 20 pacés to 20 feet, the water 

being about 40’ below the bank.” — 

As regards the military value of the Baréghil route, it must be remem- 
bered that though the -pass itself is wonderfully easy, the real difficulties 
commence after crossing it. The route down the Mastuj or Yarkhan river 
is utterly impracticable in summer for any force, while that to Yasin by the 
Dark6t pass (vide Part II) is by no means an easy one, and might certainly 
Le disputed by a very small force if suitably equipped. ‘Ihe pass is easy 
throughout for pack animals, and with a few hours’ labour might be made 
practicable for wheeled vehicles. On account of the bridge being broken, 
it is now only used when the Yarkhdn river is fordable, which is only in 
winter. 

he Baréghil pass lies in Wakhdn territory, as here the Yarkhdn river and 
not the watershed is considered the boundary.—(Biddulph, Muhammad Siiah, 
The Milla, Woodthorpe, Barrow.) 

BAZGIRAN, or BAZGIR—Lat. , Lone. ; Env. 9,000’ (?). 
A village in the Zébak district of Badakhshan, It lies on the west side of 
the Sardib or Ishkdsham pass, and about 5. miles from it on the left side of 
the valley. It is a fertile plaice, and just below it are some splendid 
meadows, where the inhabitants graze large numbers of cattle and donkeys, 
The village contains about +0 houses. Inthe days of Badakhshi rule it used 
to Le rent-free, paying instead a tribute of hawks to the Mirs, hence its 
name,—( Barrow.) 

BENDERSKY PASS— 
A pass which, according to Russian maps, leads from the Victoria Jake on 
the Great Pamir to the Panja river between Langar and Sarhad. Itis sup- 
posed to have been discovered by ‘lopographer Benderski ; but Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission made every enquiry, and were assured on all sides that 
there was no pass in that direction. Certainly Gordon speaks of a Waram 
pass, the position of which would correspond with the Bendcrsky, aud there 
is a Waram river (q. v.)—( Barrow, Gordon.) 

BOHARAK—Lat. , Lona. 3 Evry, ms 
A halting-place on the road from Kila Panja to the Great Pamir. The 
valley here is a large flat open plain, 14 miles wide. The Wakhis consider 
it the commencement of the Great Pamir. Forage plentiful.—(1'rot/er.) 

BOZAI GOMBAZ—Lat. , Lona. ; Exev. 13,400’. 
A low-domed tomb of mud and stone in the Little Pamir, a mile or so below 
the junction of the two branches of the Wakhan river. It isthe burl 
place of a Kirghiz chief named Bozdi, who was killed by the Kanjutis about 


1645. Just below this the Little Pémir ends, and Wakhin may be consi- 
dered to commence.—(Barrow.) 
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DALIZ KOTAL—Lar. , Lona. ; Exev. 13,500’, 
A otal in Walkhan over a spur about 4 miles east of Sarhad. This in 
summer is the route usually taken to the Little Pamir and Yarkand, as the 
river route is tortuous and difficult. The Zvtal is about 2,600’ above the 
Wakhan valley. The ascent and descent are very difficult for laden an- 
imals.—( Barrow.) 


DARAZ PASS— 
Walker’s map shows a Daraz pass between Langar and Sarhad. This must 
be a misprint for Daliz Kotal (7. v.).—(Barow.) 


DASHT-I. BAROGHIL— 

The name applied to the elevated pasture lands between the Dark6t pass and 
Wakhan, and includes not only the Baréghil pass south of the kotal, but also 
the triangular pasture land between the Chatiboi stream and the Yarkhin 
river, Its elevation varies from 12,000’ to 12,700’. It is covered with the 
richest pasturage and patches of scrub jungle, chiefly birch and willow. 
Water is plentiful. The Yarkhan river, which divides the dasht in two, is 
impassable in summer, except by the bridge, and this now (1885) is broken 
down. The portion of the dashé south of the Yarkhan river appears also to 
be known as the Chatiboi plain (ede Chatibof, Part II). A description of 
the pass is given under the heading Baréehil.—( Burrow.) 


DASHT-1-LANGAR—Lat. , Lona. ; Exev. 12,800 
A plain on the right bank of the Wakhan river. It is about 2 miles long 
by 1 broad. Clayey soil, producing little or no forage. At its lower or 
western end is Langar, where there are a few graves and ruined houses. 
Langar is a halting-place on the road between Wakhan and Yarkand, but 
it iy a bitterly cold aud windy spot. Forage and firewood are plentiful in 
the vicinity. —( Barrow.) | 

DASHT-I-M{RZA MURAD-—Lat. , Lone. ; Exev. 13,000’. 
A level grassy Pamir-like plain, about 1 mile broad and 3 miles long, east of 
Langar. It is separated from the Wakhan river by a lofty-hill.—(Barrow,) 


DEH GUL—Lar. , Lone. ; Exev. 9,000’ (?). 
A wretched village in the Zébak district of Badakhshdn, on the left bank 
of the stream from the Naksan pass, It is the only inhabited place in the 
valley, and lies about 9 miles from Zébak. ‘There are no trees save a few 
stunted poplars. The village contains about a dozen houses. ‘I'he pcople 
are more or less in league with the Bashgal Kafirs, who raid on the Niksdn 
route by way of the Mach Kotal, from which there is a path leading into 
the Litka valley a few miles above Gabar.—(Barrow.) 


DIGARGAN D—Lar. , Lona. ; Exev. . 
A hamlet in Wakhan on the left bank of the Ab-i-Panja. It is the highest 
village in the Sad-Ishtragh (v. q.). About 3 miles below the river narrows 
considerably, and there is a rickety kadaé bridge fit only for men on foot.— 
( Barrow.) 


DORAH PASS— 
Vide PastlI. 


GAOK HANA—Iat. , Lona. ; Exev.. i 
A village in the Zéhdk district of Badakhshin. It lies on the left bank of 
the Wardaj river at the lower or northern end of the Zébak plain. Its posi- 
tion is most important, as the low ridge on which it stands completely 


closes the route from Faizab4éd. It contains about a dozen houses, Fuel 
and forage are abundant.—( Barrow.) 


GAZIKISTAN—Lat. , Lone. ; Exev. : 
A camping-ground on the road from the Dorah Kotal to Zébak., It lies about 
5 miles below Lake Dufferin on the left side of the valley. Forage and 
firewood plentiful; ample space for a large force.—-(Barrow.) 


GAZ-KUL— 

A small lake situated at an elevation of 13,300’, close to the crest of the 
Little Pumir steppe, and distant about 102 miles east from Panja in Wakhan, 
and 67 miles south of west from ‘lash Karghdn, the capital of Sarika]. This 
lake was discovered by Major Montgomery’s explorer, “The Mirza,” who 
came to the conclusion that the more southern of the two branches of the 
Oxus, known as the Daria-i-Sarhad or Ab-i- Wakhan, flowed from its western 
‘end. 

This Captain H. Trotter found was not the case, but ascertained that the: 
only outlet of the lake is a stream flowing eastwards into the Ak-Sd4, known 
further on as the Mirghab, an important branch of the Oxus* which flows 
through Roshan, and joins the main stream near Wamar. It is situated in 
an open valley 4 or & miles wide, surrounded by craggy hills rising sud- 
‘denly from the level ground, and infested, it is said, in summer by bands of 
Kirghiz and Kanjuti robbers. The surface of the lake and river were frozen 
and, like the surrounding valley, covered with snow, and “The Mirza” had 
on this account some difficulty in ascertaining the size of the lake, which, 
however, appeared to him to be from 2 to 3 miles long. The same cause 
rendered it impossible for him to ascertain the source of the above-described 
stream flowing to the westward, which he met with close to the lake, and 
which appeared to him to flow from it. 


Captain H. Trotter’s investigations were similarly hampered by the depth 
‘of the snow and the extreme severity of the climate, and his ascertaining 
that the lake has no such western outlet as that which “ The Mirza” believed 
he had discovered was due to his being able to send the resaldér accom- 
punying his party over the ground at the head of the lake on the return 
journey, when the snow was melted. 

The lake is very generally called Kul-i-Pamir-i-Khurd, or lake of the 
Little Pmir, by the Wakhis ; it is also known by the Tarki name Oi-Kil 
or Gaz-Kul (goose lake) among the people of Sarikil and ¥arkand. It is 




















*In fact the Ak-Sti may perhaps be considered the main stream. It has possibly a longrer course 
than the Panja, drains s greater area, and, above all, Ak-Sii is probably the: derivaticn of the 
name Oxus (vide remarks in the Introduction on this subject.) 
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also called Chalap or Barkat Yasin, from a halting-place i in its vicinity.— 
(Montgomery, Trotter.) 


GHAL—Lat. ; Lone. ; Evev 14,000’, 
A camping ground in the Tagh Dambash Pamir on the north side of the 
Kilik pass. It is a cold place, much exposed to wind. Forage and water 
abundant, but no fuel, except the roots of wormwood. From here rontes 
diverge to Wakhan, Kanjut, and Sarikdl in Chinese Turkistan. The Kir- 
ehiz often encamp here, as the vicinity abounds with ovis polit, which they 
kill in great numbers.—(Barrow.) 

GOGARDASHT—Lart. , Lone. ; Enrv.’. 
A well-known place in the valley of the Sanglich branch o the Wardaj. It 
is really a widening of the bed of the valley, which is here, for over a mile, 
at least half a milein width. A good deal of firewood grows here ; and from 
the cliffs on the west side of the valley the sulphur is obtained, from which 
the place takes its name. Four roads meet in Gogardasht, vtz.,.—(1) from 
the Dorah pass; (2) from Zébik and Sanglich ; (3) from Mdnjan ; (4) from 
Jurm.—(Sarrow.) 

GREAT PAMIR— 


Vide Pamir-i-Kalan. 


H 


HINDU-KUSH— 
Vide Part II. 


HISAR—Lar. , Lona. ; Exev. 10,000’. 
A village on a small isolated rocky hill at an elevation of 10,000’ in the 
Wakhan valley, near the junction of the Sarikdl and Sarhad branches of the 
Panja. This village is within sight of Kila Panja. There is a mineral 
spring close to the village with a temperature of 116° F. The water is 
tasteless, but imparts a ferruginous colour to the ground in its vicinity. 
Captain H. Trotter calls it Ashor, which appears to be the Wakhi pro- 
nunciation for Hisdr. There is a large ruined fort at Hisar, which, like 
all ruins in these parts, is ascribed to the Kafirs.—=( Trotter, Barrow.) 
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IRSHAD PASS— 
Fide Part II. 

ISHKASHAM—Lat. , Lone. ; Exuv. 8,700’. 
A small Tajik state on the Upper Oxus, formerly tributary to the Mir of 
Badakhshin. Its territories extend for about 16 miles to the north of the 
villave of the same name, and are situated on both sides of the river (which 
at this point is frozen from December to March), and at 6 miles beyond 
Sar-i-Shakh, border on the territory of Ghar4n, in which are the ruby mines 
for which Badakhshan is famous. 

Ishkisham, together with Zébik, was formerly under Shdh Abddl Rahim 
(vide Zébak), but it is now (1886) an Afghan district under the direct rule 
of the wath or hakim of Zébak, and therefore indirectly under the governor 
of Badakhshin. ‘The fertile portion of Ishkasham consists of a sloping 
valley about 3 miles long and 2 broad, formed by streams from the water- 
shed between it and Zébak. This valley is a fertile one, and contains about 
20 villages, one of which is Ishkdsham par excellence, where there is a 
wretched mud fort. Asa matter of fact, the whole valley may be reyarded 
as one large scattered village, as the cultivation is continuous. The popu- 
lation of the whole valley is probably about 1,200 souls.* ; 

Wheat and barley grow well; and although there is only one barvest, there 
is abundance of grain. Poplars and a few chenars grow here, but there is 
very little firewood. There are no fruit trees. The climate, though cold, is 
certainly much milder than that of Wakhan. The inhabitants are Tajiks, 
speaking a dialect of their own. They nearly all, however, understand 
Persian. Like all-the people in these regions, they belong to the Maulai 
sect. ‘hey seem a quiet, peaceable people, and are well disposed to travel- 
lers. Cloth, salt, and cooking pots they obtain through Faizibdd. They 
have no other material wants. 


The position of Ishkasham is strategically important, as it commands the 
only winter route between Badakhshan, Shignan, and Wakhén.—( Barrow.) 


ISHKASHAM PASS, or SARDAB KOTAL—Lat. , Lone. ; 
Exsv. 9,500’. 
The pass connecting Ishk’sham with Zébak, and bence Badakhshan with 
Shienin and Wakhan. It crosses the great northward spur from Tirich 
Mir by a remarkable depression, _The ascent from Ishk4sham is very easy 
and gradual, being about 800’ in 4 miles, or nearly 1 in 25. The gap inthe 
mountains which forms the pass is about halfa mile broad, and is more or 
less cultivated nearly to the crest, which is so level that it is difficult to say 
where the watershed may be. The crest is probably about 9,500’ above the 
sea. ‘Lhedescentto Bazgirin (44 miles) is equally easy. he pass, though 
under snow from November till April, is nearly always traversable. It ia 
very similar in character to the Baréghil. A cart road might easily be taken 
over it, and wheeled artillery could use it even now.—(Barvrov.) 

ISHTRAGEH—Lat. » Lona. - ; Evev. *s 
A village in Wakhdn on the left side of the valley. It is the residence of 
the Naib of Wakhan, and is the only place in Wakhin where apricot trees 








* Elias estimates the population at only 450. But he takes as his data 90 families; and, as 
explained in the article Wakhan, a family in these parts means a family hamlet, and may mean avy 
thing from 12 to 60 people. I therefore prefer my own estimate. 


Il 


are met with. From it a very difficult path leads over the Hindi-Kush to 
the Tirich valley of Chitral (ride Sad Ishtragh Pass). It contains about a 
hundred inhabitants.—(Barrow.) 
ISKATUL—Lat , Loe. ; Exev. 9,200’, 

A large village of at least 60 houses on the left bank of the Sanglich branch 
of the Warduj. Its fields extend to both sides of the river, snd cover a ¢on- 
siderable extent of ground. Virewood, forage, and supplies are procurable. 
There is a good bridge just below the village. Near this there is the most 
magnificent waterfall in all the Hinddé-Kush reyvions. The volume of 
water is prodigious; but as it is formed chiefly by melting snow, it is pro- 
bably very insignificant in winter. The inhabitants speak the Ishkasham 
dialect, but the place is included in the Zébdk district. It is about 10 
miles south of Zébak.—( Barrow.) 
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JOSHINGAZ PASS— 
A pass leading from Shignan to the head of the Wakhdn valley, wid the 
Matz river (q. v.). 
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KALA PANJA—Lat. » LONG. ae Exev. 9,150.’ 

The capital of Wakh4n on the left bank of the Panja river, a short distance 
below the junction of its two main branches. 

It is distant about 63 miles east of Ishkisham and 51 mile west of Sarhad. 
The fort and village are built on five hillocks; the fort, which is of stones 
cemented with mud, being on the highest of these, and containing the resi- 
dence of the Aakim of Wakhan and most of his followers. 

The Afghan garrison consists of one Bahrak (100 irregulars). Another 
of the hillocks is crowned by a fort; the other three by ruins, graves, and a 
few houses. There are besides about a dozen hamlets in the plain south of 
the fort, most of which in 1886 were deserted and in ruins. The valley at 
Kala Panja is about 2 miles broad, and is for the greater part cultivable, the 
irrigating water being supplied by a glacier stream fromthe south. Forage 
and firewood are abundant. 

The river flows along the north side of the valley, and when visited by 
Captain Wood in the month of March was fordable at this place, and flowing 
in two channels with a velocity of 84 miles an hour. The first of these was 
27 yards broad and 2 feet deep, and the other 10 yards broad and shallower 
than the former. When Colonel Lockhart’s party visited it at the end of 
May, it was still fordable in the mornings, but was at least 4’ deep, 

The climate is a severe one, as might be expected from its elevation. 
Captain Trotter mentions that he found grass commencing to sprout in the 
middle of April, and the cultivators beginning to turn up the soil preparatory 
tosowing. ‘There isan excellent sketch of the Kala Panja hamletsin Colonel 
Gordon’s “ Roof of the World,” and a still better photograph taken by Dr. 
Giles. 

The name Panja, applied to this village and to the Oxus in its upper 
course, is derived by some authorities from the Persian pany, and referred to 
the five branches supposed to form the Oxus, or even to the five hillocks 
above noticed, on which the village is built. Captain H. Trotter very plau- 
sibly derives it from panja (“the hand” in Persian), from the mark of the 
hand of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, which is impressed on a stone 
2 miles south of Kala Panja. 

To me it seems more probable that the river derived its name from the 
fort, and that the fort was originally called Panj Kala, or the five forts. 
The place was almost deserted by the inhabitants when Ali Mardin Shah 
fled into Yasin, but they are now gradually returning. In Alf Marddén Shéh’s 
time it probably contained 300 inhabitants. The position is of some strate- 
gical importance, as it commands the route from the Great Pamir as well as 
that from Sarhad.—(Wood, Trotter, Barrow.) 

KALA VOST, or KALA YOST—Lat. , Lona. ; ELev, 9,600’. 
A fort and village in Wakhan on the left bank of the Ab-i-Panja. It con- 
tains about a dozen houses. The fort was evidently built to cover the foot- 
path leading into Tarikho of Chitral by the Rich or Janali pass. It is about 
40 yards square, with outer walls 12’ high, and a large low square mud 
tower in the centre acting as a keep.-(Barrow.) 
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KHANDOT—Lar. , Lone. ; Exev. 
A village in Wakhén on the left bank of the Ab- -Panaj, at some ‘little dis- 
tance from the river. The place contains about 200 people and a ruined 
fort. The Afghans think of moving the seat of government from Kila Panja 
to Khandut. It certainly appears a pleasanter place to live in, and there is 
a good deal of cultivation about it, as well as firewood in the shape of willow. 
The grazing grounds are magnificent. Meadows extend for miles. On the 
etcep. rocky hill side opposite Khandit is the Kafir fort of Zamr-i- Atish- 
Parast. Khandtt is the residence of an atsakd/, under whom is the Sad-i- 
Khandit, one of the four admizistrative divisions of Wakhaén. The district 
extends from Khandat to Digargand.—(Barrow.) 

KHAN KHON PASS— 
Fide Part II. 

KHATINZA PASS— 
Fide Part II. 

KHUJRUI KOTAL— 
Fide Wa Khajrii. 

KILA PANJA— 
Fide Kala Panja. 

KILIK PASS— 
Vide Part II. 
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LANGAR— 
Vide Dasht-i-Langar. 

LITTLE PAMIR— 
Vide Pamir-i-Khiard. 

LANGAR-KISH— 
Is the highest inhabited village belonging to Wakhan in the valley of the 
northern branch of the Panja or Upper Oxus. It is situated at an elevation 
of 9,350’ about 6 miles from Kala Panja and 18 miles down-stream from 
Jangdlik or Yam Khana, the next march towards lake Victoria in the Great 
Pamir. A considerable stream from the north joins the Panja at ‘his village, 
which Captain H. Trotter describes as a picturesque place, and from which, 


though not without difficulty, he obtained supplies for his party for their 
mareh to Sarikdl.—(Zrod/er.) 
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MATZ (River)— 
A small tributary joining the Panja branch of the Oxus, about 5 miles from 
Ytim Khana and 2 miles short of Bohdrak, where the road from Wakhan 
towards lake Victoria enters the Great Pamir. The summer road to Kala 
Raj and Bar Panja in Shigndn ascends the bed of this stream and crosses 
the Joshingaz, a very high pass closed by snow, except during the summer, 
into the Shikh Dara valley.—(Caplain H. Trotter.) 

MIZGAR— 
A deserted fort in Wakhdn on the top of an isolated hill, 200’ or 300’ high, 
about 9 miles below Kala Panja. The people bring their cattle to graze. in 
the plain at the foot of this fort. The bed of the Panja river near this fort 
is over a nile wide, but fordable.—(Muhkammad Shah.) 

The ravine opposite Mizgar leads to the Uchli pass.—(Barrow.) 
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NEZA TASH PASS—Lar. , Lxa. ; Exxv. 14,915’. 
A pass crossing the watershed between Eastern and Western Turkistin, and 
connecting ‘Tash Karghdn with the Little Pamir. The name means “ spear- 
stone.”—(Trotter, Gordon.) 

NIRIS SHAHR-I-MISR— 
A village of 10 or 12 houses, about 6 miles balow Sarhad, a place very sub- 
ject to avalanches.—(Barrow.) 


NUKSAN PASS— 
Vide Part II. 
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PAKUI— 
A village in Wakhan, 54 miles from Kala Panja, on the road to Khandat, 
from which it is 104 miles. The road between the latter village and Khan- 
dut. passes through a dense forest of stunted poplars.—( Abdul Subhdn.) 
There are no poplars now at all events.—( Barrow.) 


PAMIR-I-KALAN— 

ls a grassy valley, about 90 miles in length. It is said to begin at Boha- 
rak, 2 miles beyond the junction of the Ab-i-Matz with the Panja, and is 
there only a mile broad, but gradually widens to about 6 miles in the first 
20 miles of the road towards lake Victoria, 12 miles beyond the eastern end 
of which is the watershed between the Panja and Ak-Sd, or Murghdb branch 
of the Oxus. The valley gradually narrows again from this point eastward 
to its end near Dahan-i-Isligh. This valley is generally bounded by low 
spurs from ranges that rise about 5,000’ above the plain on the south, and 
2,900’ on the north side, giving absolute heights of 18,000’ and 15,500’ 
respectively, the Pamir itself being from 12,000’ to 14,000’ above the sea. 
The summer route from Wakhdn to Yarkand lies through the Pamir. 
(Trotter, Barrow.) 


PAMIR-I-KHURD— 

The small Pamir resembles in all respects the other Pémirs, except that the 
mountains forming its northern and southern boundaries rise more directly 
from the plain than those of the Great Pamir. Its lake, however, which is 
in the eastern part of the valley, does not (sce “ Gaz-Kul ”’) drain towards 
the Panja branch of the Upper Oxus, but is the source of one of the affluents 
of the Ak-Sa or Murghab branch. The western portion of the Little Pamir 
furms the valley of one of the two heads of the Panja branch. The length 
of this Pamir is about 68 miles, and its average width from 2 to 4 miles. 
The name is also given in some maps to the Shewa Pamir.—(7rotter.) 

The elevation of the Little Pamir is about 13,000’. The grazing in sum- 
mer is excellent. ‘he winter route from Wakhan to Yarkand lies through 
the Little Pamir. The Little Pamir may be defined as extending from Bozai 
Gumbaz on the west to the great northern bend of the Ak-Sa or Murghab, 
which would make it 50 miles long, not 68as defined by Trotter.—(Barrow.) 


PAMIR-I-WAKHAN.— Ae 
The bit of Pamir along the branch of the Wakhan river, which rises near the 
Wa Khijrii as far as the junction of the Little Pamir stream at Boz4iGum- 
baz, is known as the Pamir-i-Wakhan.—( Barrow.) 


PANJA (River)— 
The name given to the Wakhan branch of the Oxns from its source in the 
Great Pamir, as far at least as the Samti Ferry in Kulab, and according to 
some authorities to the place where it leaves the hills above Kilaf. From the 
ferry of Khorf, which appears from Dr. Regel’s map to be on the frontier of 
Darwaz and Kulab, down to Khwaja Sélch, this river forms as fur as we 
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koow the frontier between Afghan and Bukhdran territory ; but from Khorf, 
which is believed to be about 38 miles below Kila-i-Kham, up to Yaz- 
Ghulam, a strip of country shown as about 13 miles wide by Regel, on the 
left bank of the river, belongs to Darwiz —( Trotter.) 

Three or four miles above Kala Panja it is joined hy its left branch, the 
Ab-i-Wakhdn (q. ».). From this point to Urgand the valley is fairly open, 
being seldom less than a mile in width; but at Urgand the hills close in and 
form a defile. Five miles below Urgand the river is spanned by a rickety 
kadal bridge. At Warg there is another defile, and here the river commences 
to take its great northerly bend. From Ishkdsham downwards the valley 
is a mile or two wide. The Panja is also called the Ami and the Hamin, 
but I think only below its junction with the Ak-SG@ branch. As far as I 
could ascertain, the term Panja only applies to the Wakhan branch, and 
below the Ak-Sd junction it is the Ama or Haman.—(Barrow.) 


PATU R—Lat. , Lone. : ; Exev. a 
A village in Wakhan on the left bank of the Ab-i-Panja. It is asmall place, 
but important as the lowest village belonging to Wakhan. The actual 
boundary between Wakhan and Ishkdsham is a broad down-like spur about 
2 miles beyond it. The place contains about 60 inhabitants. Poplars are 
here very plentiful. Itis apparently the same asthe Palti of Wood.—(Bar- 
row.) 


PIGASH —Lar. , LONG, ; Exzv. : 
A village in Wakhan, a mile or so from the left bank of the Panja. It isa 
pleasantly situated place hidden in willow trees with splendid grazing ground 
all round it. It contains about 150 inbabitants.—(Barrow.) 


PIRKAR—Lat. , Lone. ; Exev. a 
A village lying to the south of Sarbad, in Wakhan. The Pirkér stream is 
one of the earliest tributaries of the Panja. 

The following is Biddulph’s account of it :— 

* * “Crossed the river into the Pirkér valley, south of Sarhad. At the 
entrance to the valley, on a high rock to the right, are remains of an ancient 
fort standing on a bit of level ground called Sirigh Chéopan. For 2 miles 
the valley runs due south, and is from 50) to 700 yards wide. This bit of 
2 miles is covered with fine grass and perfectly level, so much so that 
travelling along it was difficult, from the deep and swampy state of the 
ground caused by imperfect drainage. In summer, however, it becomes dry 
and good. At Pirkar the valley narrows and bends for } mile to the south. 
west ; then opens out ; and at | mile from Pirkar is the village of Zarkar on 
the right ; then for 14 miles it bends still more to the west, and ends in a 
sort of cul-de-sac, the last 4 mile being over a pebbly watercourse. To the 
south and west the mountains seem to melt away, and no sharp peaks are 
visible. 

“ From the end of the eu/-de-sac a track leads up the mountain side due 
south to the Ashkiman pass ; another track leads nearly due west to the 
Baréghil.”’——( Biddulph.) 

Near Pirkdr are two other small hamlets on the opposite side of the 
valley—the Zarkar of Biddulph and Ronkét. Allthree are, properly speak- 
ing atldks, or summer habitations, cultivated by the Sarhad people.—(Bar- 
row.) 


‘ 
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RACHAU—Lart. , LONG 7 ; Exszv. 10,500". - 

A hamlet in the Sarhad valley of Wakhan. 

It is a windy spot just above the point where the valley contracts into a 
narrow gorge.—( Barrow.) 
RICH OR JANALI PASS— . 

Vide Part II. 


SAD ISHTRAGH— 

One of the four administrative divisions of Wakhdn. It is the most west- 
erly district of that country, and was formerly an independent principality. 
The Sad Ishtrégh begins on the left bank of the Panja at Digargand, and 
on the right bank, some miles higher up, at the hamlet of Patap. Itendson 
the right bank just above Namadgit; which now belongs to Ishkaésham. On 
the left bank it ends at the crest of the spur between Pattir and Ishkasham. 
The aksakal of the district is also the Néib of Wakhan. ‘The present man is 
a Wakhi, in whose family the ndibship has been invested from the time that 
the Sad Ishtréch became part of Wakhau.—(Barrow.) 


SAD ISHTRAGH PASS— 
Vide Part II. 


SAD-I-KHANDUT— 
One of the four administrative districts of Wakhan. It extends from 
Khandat to Digargand.—(Barrvw.) 


SAD-I-SARHAD— 
The most easterly of the ‘sads’ or administrative divisions of Wakhan. It 
extends as far as Diba Tangf, and includes that place. The aksakal of the 
district lives at Patdch.—(Barrow.) 

SAD-I-SIPANJ— 

One of the ‘sads’ or administrative districts of Wakhén. It extends from 
Baba Tangi to Khandadt, but exclusive thereof.—(Burrow.) 

SANGLICH—Lat. , Lona. ; Exuv. 10,200.' 

A village on the right bank of the river draining from the Dorah pass to the 
Wardiéj. It lies about 17 miles from the Dorah Kotal, and is the highest 
inhabited place in the valley. It contains about 40 houses, and stands amidst 
considerable cultivation. ‘The village is a compact one with many queer- 
looking little towers, evidently built as a protection against Kafir raiders. 
From here a path runs south-east across the mountains to the Uni Gol, thus 
turning the Dorah. It is, however, very difficult, and orly open from Aug- 
ust to October. The language of the Sanglichis is the Ishkasham dialect, 
but the place belongs to Zébdék. There is a bridge across the river opposite 
the village by which animals can be taken, but it is better to ford it a mile 
lower down.—( Barrow.) 

SARDAB KOTAL— 

Vide Ishkésham Pass. 


SARHAD-I-WAKHAN—Lar. , Lona. ; Exev. 10,800’. 
Properly speaking, this name applies only to the highest village in Wakhin ; 
but the Afghans apply it collectively to all the villages in the upper part of 
the Wakhan valley, and Chahilkand, Patach, &c., are all included in the 
designation, The valley here is about 3 miles broad, but most of it is occu- 
pied by the stony bed of the river, which bere runs in numerous channels. 
Cultivation is poor, and there are scarcely any trees; but there is extensive 
and excellent grazing. At Chahilkand there is a fort; but Pattch is the 
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residence of the aksakal. It is a cold, windy place, where snow lies for six 
months. The Bardéghil and Ashkdman routes strike south from Sarhad. 
The Sarhad valley is doubtless an old lake bed. It extends as far west as. 
Rachau (q. v.).—(Barrow.) 


SHAOR—Lat. ‘ , Lona. 3 Evev. 11,500’. 
A camping ground between "Langar and Sarhad-i-Wakhan. It lies up a nar- 
row ravine, which j joins the Wakhén river from the north. Firewood abund- 
ant, but the space available for camping is very limited, and would hardly 
take 200 men. This may possibly be the Ab Shor of Muhammad Amin.— 
( Barrow.) 


SHASH-TAPA—Lat. , Lone. ; Exvev.13,760'. 
A halting-place in a valley on the Great Pamir, at about 100 miles (7 march- 
es) from Kala Panja, in Wakhan, towards Tash Karghan and Yarkand, and 
55 miles west of Ak-Tash on the same route. The stream flowing through 
it falls into the Ak-SG. The “ six hills” from which the place takes its 
name mark the point whence several roads radiate to different points on the 
Great Pamir.—(TZrotter.) 


SHITKAR—Lat. ; Lone. ; Evev. = 
A hamlet in Wakh4n, on the right bank of the Ab-i- Panja, about 3 miles 
ae Urgand. Up the ravine behind this village there is a very difficult 
path which leads to Shignaén.—( Barrow.) 


SUST—Lar. , Lona. ; Exev. 9,500’. 
A village in Wakhan on the left bank of the Ab-i- -Panja. The valley is here 
pretty broad, being certainly 2 miles in width and covered with brash-wood. 
There is a miserable mud fort at Sust. —(Barrow.) 
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TAGH DOMBASH PAMIR— 

This Pamir, which has an average elevation of about 15,000’, is bounded om 
the north by the watershed separating it from the Little Pamir, on the south 
by the Hinda-Kush, on the west by the watershed connecting the first two. 
lt drains eastward to Sarikil. From it routes lead by the Wa Khajrii 

* Kotal to Wakhan, by the Kilik pass to Little Gahjal, and thence to Hiinza, 
and by its main line of drainage to Sarikdl. ‘This Pamir is, generally 
speaking, a mile or two broad, and its bounding mountain ranges rise to 
2,000’ or 3,000’ above it. The Kirghiz who frequent its head waters pay a 
small tribute to Hinza. Ovis poli: abound on the Tagh Dambash Pamir.— 
( Barrow.) 
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UCHIL PASS— 
Vide Part II. 

URGAND—Lat. , Lona. ; Euzv. . 
A wretched little village in Wakhdn on the left bank of the Ab-i-Panja. 
It contains perhaps about 50 inhabitants. Both above and below the village 
the valley is narrowed to a defile by projecting spurs. It is the last village 
in the Sad-i-Khandit.—( Barrow.) 


‘ 
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VICTORIA LAKE— 

The name given by Captain John Wood to the lake of the Great Pamir dis- 
covered by him in 1838. He ascertained that the native name of the lake 
was Sarikdl, a fact of which the accuracy is disputed in the report of the 
Yarkand survey party, 1873-74. As mentioned under “ Sarikil,” it seems 
highly probable that the Kara Kirghiz who accompanied Captain Wood 
called the lake Sarikil—a very appropriate title for it; and the Ghalcha 
guides from Wakhdn, who were with Captain H. Trotter, with equal cor- 
rectness called the halting-place at the head of the lake Sarikdl, and that at 
the foot Banikdl in Wakhi or Persian. The lake runs about east, and is 
about 10 miles long, with an extreme breadth of about 2 miles. It is com- 
monly known as Kil-i-Pémir-i-Kalin, or lake of the Great Pamir, and 
forms the source of the Great Pamir branch of the Upper Oxus.—+( Captain 
H. Wood, Yarkand Survey Report.) 


WAKHAN— 
A province of Afghdnistan which is immediately under the governorship of 
Badakhshan. It lies to the north of the Hinda-Kush, and comprises the 
whole drainage of the Panja and its tributaries as far west as Ishkdsham. 
It was formerly ruled by its own Mirs. 

To 1837-38 Wakhan 1s said to have been virtually independent, although 
the Mir occasionally sent some inconsiderable tribute to Murad Bee, a chief 
of the Kataghda Uzbaks, who had asserted his power over Badakhshan and 
the neighbouring territory. This tribute was, however, paid irregularly. 
and Mir Muhammad Rahim Khan was inveigled to Kundtiz and brutally 
murdered. Muhammad Rahim Khan was sueceeded by a cousin, who only 
ruled one year, when Fateh Ali Shah seized the Mirship, which he held for 
36 years until his death in 1875. He is said to have won the attachment 
and respect of his people. Fateh Ali Shah was a younger brother of Mu- 
hammad Rahim Khan, and, on the occasion of Colonel Gordon’s visit to 
Wakhan in 1574, be asserted that the ruling families of Chitral and Shignain 
had sprung from his own. 

When Hafizilla Khin, in July 1875, assumed the governorship of Badakh- 
shan, Fateh Ali Shah proceeded to Faizabad, the capital of that Khdanate, 
to give in his alleriance to the Amir of Kabul. The tribute consisted of 2 
camels, 12 horses. 12 cows, and 12 blankets, which have been fixed as the 
yearly due from Wakhan, the Mir remarking to Colonel Gordon “no money 
is asked, for the country has none.” Fateh Ali Shah spoke bitterly of the 
eruel exactions which had been made from him by the rulers of Badakhshdn, 
and stated that he greatly preferred the Afyhins as masters. Fateh Ali 
Shah was suceeeded-in 1875 by his son, Ali Marddén Shah, who is thus des- 
eribed by Colonel Gordon: The son is a young man of about 25 years of 
age, with fair hair and blue eyes, and pleasing manners. Like all the 
Wakhis, he is very fond of field sports.” 

He had married the daughter of Aman-ul-Mulk, but afterwards divorced 
her. Ife then married the sister of Alif Bég (ea-ruler of Sarikil). He 
also took the danghter of Ghazanfar Khao, Mir of Kanjat, as his wife. 
He was very oblising to Colonel Gordon’s party, and for this service a 
kAildt was sent him by the Viceroy of India direct, which gave offence to 
the Amir of Kabul. 

In 1883, on the advent of Abdal Rahman’s troops in Badakhshain, Alf 
Mardan Shah fled into Yasin, taking with him a large following.* Since 
when the province has been ruled by an Afghan /akim, who is under the 
orders of the governor of Badakhshan. In 1886 the Aakim was Ghafar 
Khan. Wakhan is divided into four sads, each under an af:sakal, namely :— 


(1) Sad-i-Sarhad ae og aes aus (q. v.) 
(2) Sad-i-Sipanj see abs oe Sie (q. 0.) 
(3) Sad.i-Khanddut eve at oes isc (g. v.) 
(4) Sad-Ishtragh eee nee zee vie (g. v.) 


® Ali Murdan Shéh was moat obliging to Colonel Lockbart’s mission, giving advice, informa- 
fiun. and guides most freely. He still lives in Yas{n. 
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The last named was once an independent principality. Its atsaiul is the 
hereditary Naib of Wakhan. . 

The population before Ali Mardan fled was about 6,000—7.¢., 300 houses, 
A house in Wakhan means a family hamlet, and may consist of from 12 to 
50 people; but 2) may be taken as a fair average. The pepulation now is 
probably about 4,500. ; 

‘The inhabitants of Wakhan are of medium height, though Wood calls them 
short, in which I cannot agree. Themen have a distinct Tajik type of face, 
and, generally speaking, are very handsome. ‘Their faces are much tanned 
by exposure to sun and wind ; but they are naturally a fair race, while’ blue 
eyes are very common among them. 

They wear chapkans of wool, with postins of untanned sheepskins. Those 
who can afford it have turbans, but the greater number are content with 
caps fitting close to the head. Their garments being tattered and sadly out 
of repair, give them a savage, reckless air. The women wear long white 
woollen gowns, and those who can procure it tie a piece of cotton cloth about 
the head. They are by no means backward in expressing their wishes on 
the all-important subject of dress. Among the articles which they bring 
for barter ave handkerchiefs made from the silk called “ lab-i-db,” the pro- 
duce of worms reared on the banks of the Oxus. ‘These and ornimented 
chapkans are intended as presents for the chiefs. To these poorly clad 
mountaineers coarse fabrics are more useful. ‘The flocks of the Wakhi con- 
stitute his riches, or rather enable him to endure the ills to which his bleak, 
high-lying valley exposes him. The skin and fleece of the sheep supply him 
with every article of dress, in preparing which both women and men find 
their winter employment. The women clean and spin the wool, while the 
men weave it into cloth, The valuable wool of Thibet, from which the 
costly shawls of Kashmir are fabricated, or at least a wool that has all its 
good qualities, is yielded by the goat of Wakhan. 

The Wakhan dogs differ much from those of India, and beara strong 
resemblance to the Scotch colly. ‘They have long ears, a bushy tail, and a 
frame somewhat slender and more calculated for swiftness than strength. 
They are very fierce, make excellent watchers, and will fight dogs twice their 
own weight. Their prevailing colours are black or a reddish-brown ; the 
latter often mottled. ‘The breed is from Chitral, and so highly are their 
game qualities valued, that the Sind Amirs used to have their packs 
improved by importations from this country. 

The principal crops in Wakhan are peas, beans, and barley. Wheat is 
likewise grown, but only to avery limited extent.* In April the seed is put 
into the ground, and in July the harvest is reaped. The land requires to be 
irrigated, and, to yield even a moderate crop, must. be richly manured. The 
strong wind that blows with little intermission throughout the winter and 
spring down the valley of the Oxus is unfavourable to vegetation. 

Fruit trees do not grow in Wakhan, except at Ishtragh. Above Kala 
Panja the only trees are willow and birch, while above Sarhad juniper is 
the most common tree. From Khanddt downward thick groves of poplars 
are common in the villages. 

The houses resemble those in Badakhshan, except that, instead of the 
central fireplace, they have large stoves after the Russian fashion, These 
occupy an cntire side of the house, and throw out so general a warmth, that 
a Wakhi’s hamble roof is most comfortable quarters. The smoke is some- 
what annoying. It is not uncommon for six families to live together, not 


* Wheat is only grown below Kala Panja. 
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in separate apartments, as in Badakhshdn, but in one or at most two rooms, 
As night draws on, the Wakhi pulls down a dry branch of the willow tree 
out of the many bundles suspended beneath his rafters, and putting one end 
of the branch to his breast, while the other is held by his wife’s foot, takes. 
his knife from his girdle, and with both hands shaves from off the rod as 
many lengths as he conjectures will last through the evening. These resin- 
ous slips are then deposited above the lintel of the inner door, and the 
answer all the purposes of an oil lamp or candle. ‘The inhabitants of Wa- 
khan are called Wakhis. ‘They nearly all belong to the ‘ Maulai’ sect, and 
pay fees to Aga Khan of Bombay.* 

Yaks, cattle, ponies, goats, and sheep are largely reared ; in fact, thanks to 
the excellent pastures of Wakhan, the chief wealth of the people liesin their 
flocks and herds. A considerable amount of wool is exported. Traders 
from Yarkand bring cotton and silk, and take back ponies, sheep, and warm 
ehogas. Rice, salt, and cotton cloth are imported from Badakhshan. Dried 
mulberries from Wardiz are used in place of sugar. There are no bazars in 
Wakhan, nor any approach toatown. Near Patir there is said to be an 
abandoned silver mine. ‘The houses of the inhabitants are of stone and mud, 
and are generally substantially built and touching each other, the intense 
cold of the climate being further rendered bearable by large stoves, which 
are to be found in each house, and by the use of thick chogahs and trousers, 
which form the national costume. The people are generally classed as 
Galchas, and their dialect, which, like that of the other hill Tajik states, is 
of the Iranian family, is known as Wakhi; but Persian is also generally 
spoken. The climate is no doubt very severe. Snow lies for half the year, 
and the fierce wind known as the Bad-i-Wakhdn is excessively bitter. 

Afghan rule is not popular in Wakhdn, and the people long for the return 
of Ali Mardén Shah; failing which, Russzan rule would be welcome, The 
Wakhis, however, are not an important factor in the Central Asian question. 
They have no warlike instiucts, are not in the least fanatical, and rarely 
carry arms, The secluded situation of their country and its unattractive 
character have saved it from being often subjected to invasion; and this 
immunity has rendered this hardy race gentle and peaceful in character. The 
people are very hospitable, and decidedly loveable. They have little enter- 
prise, and seldom travel much. 

The western boundary of Wakhén is on the right bank of the Panja at 
Namadzgit, which now belongs to Ishkasham, and on the left bank the broad 
spur between Patir and Ishkasham. The best military position, however, 





The following interesting account of a Wakh{ interior is given by Muhammad Shah: 

“The Wakhis do not use oil, but they parch the oilseeds ina pan, and then grind them between 
stones intoa kind of paste, which is plastered round twigs of trees. ‘These, when dried, are stuck 
in the walls of houses and take the place of candles. Their houses are almost syuare in form. 
The walls are of stone, cemented with mud; they are roofed over with beains, rafters, branches 
of trees, and mud, A raised platform rune round the walls with posts at the four corners as aup- 
ports to the roof. This platform on three sides is carpeted with coarse namads for the family to 
sit and sleep on, while the fourth is occupied by provisions and conking utensils, &. ‘The hearth 
is also on this side in the wall of the platform. The roof is flat, and has an opening in the centre 
to give light and to emit smoke. Thero is only one door in the middle of one wall, on both sides 
of which are raised platforms covered by an extension of the roof supported on stout posta. 
These platforms are also carpeted with coarse namadzs for visitors and guests. The dreas of the 
people consists of loose pyjamas (pantaloons) and a chakman tied round the waist with a woollen 
eord for men as well as for women, the only difference being that the women wear a kind of 
jacket under the chakman, The men wear 2 hatt with a lungi tied 
The ordinary Afghin kulsh. ana it sometimes, while the women have only a bit of cloth tied 


reund their heads. 
© The tithes paid to Aga Khén are called Mal-i-Sarkdr. 
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for defending Wakhan is the long low spur (an old glacier bed) between 
Kazideh and Patar. 

The routes from Wakhdn are, southwards, the Ashkaman, Baréghil, Khan 
Khon or Yar, Rich, Uchil, and Sad Ishtragh, all leading to Chitral terri- 
tory; the Irshéd and Kilik routes to Kanjut, and the Shitkdr route to 
Shignan. There are two routes to Yarkand; the one by the Great Pamir is 
used in summer when the Sarhad route is rendered impracticable by water ; 
that by Sarhad and the Little Pimir in winter, it being the more direct.— 
(Wood, Trotter, Barrow, and Native Explorers.) 

WA KHUJRUI KOTAL—Lat. , Loxa. ; Evev. 16,600.’ 
A pass across the watershed between the Tagh Dambdsh Pamir and the 
Pamir-i-Wakhain. It is by this pass that Sarhad is reached from the Kulik. 
The following account of the march over the pass is taken from the Route 
Book, Part IV :— 

“ Very easy gradual] ascent for 6 miles (over hard snow in May). At 3} 
miles a broad valley joins in from the north-west. At 6 miles there is a 
short, rather steep, ascent of 200’ or 300’, and then for a couple of miles 
the road, though fairly level, is very difficult on account of deep snow— 
at all events till the end of June. Horses must be taken over this bit by 
night. At miles reach the fotaZ (16,600’), the watershed being hardly 
perceptible. Descent gradual for a couple of miles, and easy but for snow ; 
then somewhat steepand rough. Camp near the left bank of the main (left) 
branch of the Panja river. No firewood, except roots. After the snow has 
melted, say from July to 30th September, these two passes—the Kilik and 
Khajrai—would be perfectly easy, even tor laden animals.””—( Barrow.) 


WARAM—Lat. , Lone. 3 Evev, 12,700". 
A narrow valley in Wakhan, which separates the Dasht-i-Mfrza from the 
Dasht-i-Langar. It forms an excellent encamping ground, as water, forage, 
and firewood are all abundant. Gordon speaks of a Waram pass leading 
from Victoria lake to Langar. He probably refers to a route leading to 
this valley ; it is possible there may be one, but I got no information about 
such a route.~—(Barrow.) 

WARG—Lat. , Lone. ; Extv. 4 
A village in Wakhan on the left bank of the Ab-i-Panja. It consists of half 
adozen tiny hamlets containing in the aggregate about 200 people. It is a 
pleasantly situated village with large groves of poplars and much cultiva- 
tion, Opposite Warg the river is a rapid in a narrow cliff-bound defile. It 
here suddenly takes a great bend to the north-west.—( Barrow.) 
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YOM KHANA—Lat. - , Lone ; Enev. , 
Another name for Jangalik, the first march, distance 18 mle, from Langar 
Kish, towards the Great Pamir. | 

YU R—Lat, , LONG. _; Evev. 10,500.’ 
A villaze in Wakhdn on the left bank of the Panja, situated on the hill 


slopes above the river. From Sanin, 2 miles below Yar, a difficult pass, the 
Khau Khon, leads over the Hindd-Kush to the Yarkhiin valiey.—( Barrow.) 
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ZANG—Lart. , Lone. _ 3 Extv. 9,200’. 
A village in Wakhdn on the right bank of the Ab-i-Panja, a mile or two 
below the junction of the Great and Little Pamir branches of that river. 
It is a pretty village with fine meadows and groves of willow and_ poplar. 

It is well provided with streams of excellent water, and at one time con- 
tained at least a hundred families. There are now (1886) scarcely a dozen. 
he river as far down as Zang is fordable, except in summer. ‘There is a 
so-called Kafir fort, 800’ or so above Zang, which is known as Zangibar. 
It is in fair preservation, and bears internal evidence of having been built 
long after Katir times. ~ Between Zang and Hisar there are sume hot springs. 
—(Barrow.) 

ZARKHWAN—Tat. , LONG. ; Exvtv. 8900’. (?) 
A village in Zébik territory on the Ishkdsham road, about 54 miles north- 
east. of Zébak. It coutains about 45 houses, and is a well built, prosperous- 
looking place. It and its fields oceupy the slopes on the west side of the 
valley, which is here level and nearly a mile wide; the level portion is a 
splendid grazing ground. Zarkhwan formerly belonged to Saiad Sadik, a 
younger brother of Shih Abddl Rahim, He is now a prisoner in Kabul. 
( Barrow.) 

Z&BAK—Lart. , Lone. ; Exev. t 
A village in the Zébaék district of Badakhshan, situated on the east side of a 
broad level grassy plain, at least a mile wide, formed by the junction of 
several valleys. It contains alout 20 houses, and used to he the residence 
of Shah Abddl Rahim before his expulsion by the Afghins.—( Barrow.) 

ZEBAK (District). 
A district of Badakhshdn at the south-east corner of that province. Itcon- 
sists of two main valleys uniting near the village of Zébik. These valleys 
with their tributaries form the sources of the Wardaj. The general eleva- 
tion of the district is from 8,000° to 12,000’. The climate is severe, and 
from August to January the strong winds which prevail during those 
months are particularly trying. There is only one harvest, and barley, beans, 
and millet are the principal crops. Willow, birch, tamarisk, and poplar are 
almost the only trees which grow in the district, and there is no fruit, The 
cultivation is insufficient for the inhabitants, and the deficiency has to be 
supplied from Jarm and the Warddj valley. Zébak is a great grazing 
district ; its meadows afford splendid pasturage, and consequently large flocks 
and herds are maintained. Ponies and donkeys also are numerous. The 
width of the two main valleys varies from a few hundred yards to over a 
mile. The villages belonging to Zébak are :—In the valley leading from the 
Dorah pass—Sanglich, Iskatul, Pareh, Flakh Marikh, Tirdbid, Kedah, 
Zébak, Karkhan, and Gaokhina. In the valley leading from the Nuksan 
pass:—Deh Gal. In what may be called the Zarkhwaén branch:—Naichin, 
Khishpak, Bazgir, Sarkh Dara, Zarkhwan, Kala-i-Dan, Shangak, Naubdd. 
None of these villages are large, and there are no forts. The total popula- 
tion is probably about 1,500 souls or less, chiefly Persian speaking Tajiks. 
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At Iskatal and Sanglich, however, the Ishkasham dialect is spoken. The 
inhabitants therefore probably emigrated from Ishk4sham at some remote 
period, or else Zébak, Ishkasham, and Sanglich were all once inhabited by 
the same race, who by a later inroad from Badakhshan were displaced from 
Zébak, and forced back south and east. They all belong to the Maulai sect, 
and Shah Abdal Rahim, now a refugee in Chitral, is their Pér, or spiritual 
chief. Shah Abdul Rahim has great influence throughout the Mauldi 
countries, and it was probably on account of this that the Amir of Kabul 
expelled him and his family. Formerly his family held the hereditary 
chiefship of Zébak, paying taxes and owing allegiance to the Mirs of Badakh- 
shin. Although the nominal chief, all real power used to be in the hands 
of his younger brother Sadik Shah of Zarkhwan, an able, intriguing man, 
who was ousted by Amir Abdil Rahman at the same time as his brother, 
and sent as a prisoner to Kabul. 

Parts of the Zébak district are very marshy, especially between Bazgir and 
Kala-i-Dan. Tie position of Zébik is very important, as it commands all 
the routes leading trom Chitral to Badakhshan, vz., the Dordh, the Nuksan, 
the Agram, and Khatinza, as well as the easy route from Badakhshdn to 
Wakhan vid Ishkashim. The key of the position is the village of Gao- 
khana, which closes the Wardtj valley.—( Barrow.) 
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HERE is no such country as Dardistén. It is, like Yaghistan, merely a 
convenient expression embracing a large tract of country inhabited by 
cognate races. It applies to all the country lying between Kéfiristén on the west 
and Kashmir and Kéghan on the east, the Hindd-Kush on the north, and the 
Pushtti-speaking races on the south. This region is, roughly speaking, about 
210 miles in length from the Doréh pass to the eastern borders of Astor and 
Haramésh, and about 130 miles in breadth from the Bardéghil pass to Palas. 
Its area, therefore, is about equal to that of Holland and Belgium put together. 
The whole country is distinctly alpine in character, consisting of range upon 
range of huge mountains, with narrow, tortuous, intervening valleys. The 
greater part of the tribes inhabiting this area appear to have been gradually 
crowded up into the less accessible and desirable localities by external pressure. 
The circumstances which have caused them to quit their former homes have 
not, apparently, been simultaneous, or even of the same nature in all cases. 
A short descriptive account of the geography of Dardistén is given in the 
Introduction to this Gazetteer. The political divisions of Dardistiéu are the 
following :-— 


(1) Astor, Gilgit, and Punial. The first two are directly administered by 
Kashmir officials. The last, though within the Kashmir domi- 
nions, is under the nominal rule of the Raéjahs of Cherkila and 
Gakuch. 

(2) Chitral (q.v.) and its dependencies, including Yasin, 


(3) The independent states of Htinza and Nagar, cach ruled by a Air 
ov Tham. 


Onigin. 
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(4) The independent countries south of the Hindé Réj, such as Gor, 
Childs, Taugir, Darél, the Indus Kohistén, the Swat Kohistan, 
and the Kohistan-i-Malazai. 


Each of these countries will be found described under its proper heading, 
A brief summary of the routes traversing Dardistén and of the means of com- 
munication is given in the Introduction (.v.), while the routes are described in 
detail in Part 1V. For an account of the climate the reader is referred to 
the Introduction. Towns do not exist, but there are numerous large scattered 
villages, such as Gilgit, Hinza, Childs, Yasin, Chitral, Owfr, Dariish, &e. The 
chief forts in the region are Astor, Bunji, Gilgit, Htinza, Chaprét, Cherkila, 
Gakich, Yasin, Mastaj, Drasan, Chitral, Shoghot, and Dardsh, which are all 
described elsewhere. 


““The name ‘ Dard’ is not acknowledged by any section of the tribes to 
whom it has been so sweepingly applied. In a single instance the term is ap- 
plied by one tribe to some of their neighbours,—namely, to the people dwelling 
on the left bank of the Kandia river. Though the Dérds are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient writers, it is difficult now to identify with certainty the 
exact locality of the tribes referred to under that name. In the Vishnu 
Purdna they are mentioned among other tribes. Pliny’s description might 
apply to tribes dwelling in many parts of the Indus valley, as far eastward as 
the Thok Jalung gold-fields in E. Long. 81°. Ptolemy also speaks of the race as 
living at the sources of the Indus. Thus, it is evident that the tribes referred 
to under the name of “Dard’ must formerly have stretched very much further 
to the eastward than those now so called. I think the name must have been 
given, in a general way, to all mountain tribes living in the Indus valley, by 
the less warlike people of the plains and the effeminate Kashmiris, and that 
the legend grew up concerning them—not an uncommon one in wild countries— 
that they were descended from wild beasts. 


“It is impossible to view the so-called Dards closely without recognising 
that they are a decadent race. From the south and west the Pathan, from the 
east the Tartar, and in a less degree the Kashmiri, and from the north the 
Tajik, are steadily pressing upon and supplanting them. In the Swat, Panj- 
kora, and Indus valleys, their attitude is one of passive resistance, which 
always yields when the pressure reaches a certain point. Their want of energy 
and adaptability, their unwillingness to employ themselves except in agricul- 
ture, or to strike out new modes of life, their slow numerical increase, and their 
want of cohesion among themselves, seem to show that they are doomed to be 
absorbed by more vigorous races. Men of other races settle among them and 
«row rich and numerous, while the owners of the soil remain contented with the 
same poverty that satisfied their forefathers, unmoved by the contrast pre- 
sented between their own state and the increasing prosperity of those who 
settle among them. In the Nimchas of the [ndus valley we may witness 
the commencement of the process by which all the Daérds as a race are destined 
in time to disappear.” 


The little we know of the history of Dardistén has been incorporated in the 
Introduction (7 v.) : 
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As regards the Dard languages, Biddulph gives vocabularies of the follow- Language, 
ing dialects :— 
_ ees 


Where spoken. 





Dialects. 








1, Bérishki or Khajana . . . | Hunza, Nagar, and Yasin. 

2. Shina , : é 3 .| Gilgit, Astor, Punidl, and the lower part of the 
Ghizar Valley. 

3. Chilis ; . ‘ P , | Chil4s and the Indus Valley. 


4, Torwdlik . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | Swat-Kohistan. 


. Bashkarik . ‘ ; : . | Panjkora-Kohistén, and part of the Swat-Kohistan. 


nn 


6. Gowro ; : : : . | By the Gawaré in the Indus Valley. 
7. Narsati , : : : . |{By the Gabars in the Chitral Valley. 


8. Khowar or Arnféh : ; .| In the Chitrél Valley and its afluents, and in the 
upper part of the Ghizar Valley. 


9. Yidgeéh ; ‘ . . . | Upper part of the Luitkd Valley. 








Besides the above there are the Dangarik dialect spoken between Darish 
and Ashrath, and the Lankho dialect spoken in the valley of that name. 
The next point for consideration is the castes, or classes, into which the Qastes, 
Dard races may be divided. Roughly speaking, it may be said that there are 
four great divisions, viz.,— 
(1) Ronos; (2) Shins; (3) Yashkdns; and (4) the low-castes, such as 
Kramins, Dims, Shoto, &c. 


A full account of each of these castes will be found under their respect- 
ive headings. The most honoured caste is that of the Ronos (called Zundré 
in Chitral), who rank next to the ruling family wherever they are found. The 
Wazirs are generally chosen from this caste. 
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Biddulph gives the following table :— 
Table showing Distribution of Castes. 








bs Kromin Dom 
Shfn. sinenier photo, and” Remarks, 
stad. 


Rono, Zundré, 
or Haraiyo. 





Koli . ; None 943 percent.| 4 per cent. | 14 per cent.|\ Exclusive of Nim- 
chas, but includ- 


Pélas . ‘ . Do. 50 ae 40 “3 10 35 ing under the 

heads of Shfns, 

Patan and Seo. Do. 90 Sy None 10 33 Chiliss, Gabars, 

Mahrons, and 

Duber and Kandia Do. 30 ie 20 per cent. | 50 zs Baterwaliks, 

Harband, Sazin . Do. 64 sy 3 ‘ 33 ‘s 

Téngir s - Do. 60 ey 25 ‘s 15 sp tare of Pas 

Dérél t ; Do. 25 . 50 : 25 : théns and Gijars. 

Chilés . ‘ Do. 50 ai 16 7 34 a 

Gor . ‘ : Do, 65 i: 30 i 5» 

Astor ie . ‘ Do. 10 y 78 ” 12 ” 

Sai Do 30 in 65 » 5 » 

Gilgit ; .| 6 per cent. | 35 i 56 . 4 ” Exclusive of Kash- 
mfris and recent 
immigrants. 

Nagar ‘ 16 ”» 20 » 60 si 15 ip 

Hinza ; : None 65 ” 80 » 15 ” 

Paniél 3 . {2 percent. | 30 65 iy 13 as 

Warshigim . | A few fami- None Greater part | A few fami-| Exclusive of the 

lies, of the popu-| lies. ruling class. 
lation. 

Ghizar Valley above None 55 per cent. | 80 per cent. | 15 per cent. 

Puniél to Chashi 

Chitrél Valley —_. | 300 families None None 200 families | Exclusive of the re- 

gular population of 


Chitral, 
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Drew gives the following general description of the Dards in his “ Jummoo 
and Kashmir Territories ” :— 


“Whether we judge from language or from physiognomy, the conclusion Oharacter 
is inevitable that the Dards are an Aryan race. an 
ee In physique they are broad-shouldered, moderately stout-built, well- Speen 
proportioned men. They are active and enduring.* They are good as moun- 
taineers, and those who have been used to act as porters are strong and quick 
in the work; but in some parts they have never been trained to coolies’ work, 
and will not undergo it. In fact, they can, in general, hardly be called hand- 
some, but still they have a rather good cast of countenance; their hair is 
usually black, sometimes brown in complexion; they are moderately fair—the 
shade is sometimes, but not always, light enough for the red to show through 
it. Their eyes are either brown or hazel. Their voice and manner of speech 
is somewhat harsh ; those who have learned Panjabi have a particularly hard 
way of speaking that language. 

“These fellows are as hardy and enduring as any men I have ever met 
with; though living in the most trying circumstances of climate, they are not 
oppressed or weighed down by them, but keep such a cheerfulness as the in- 
habitants of the most favoured climes and countries may envy. 

“‘ The disposition and bearing of the Dards is independent and bold; they 
will not endure to be put upon, but stand out for their rights, and stand up 
against oppression as long as possible, They are by no means soft-hearted ; 
but they are not disobliging when taken in the right way. For intellect it 
seems to me that they are, as a race, decidedly clever; if not so ingenious as 
the Kashmiris, yet they are both clear-headed and quick. 

“Such qualities as these make them a people that one must sympathise 
with ; a people who are bold and, though not caring much for human life, 
are not bloodthirsty ; a people who will meet one on even terms, without syco- 
phancy or fear on the one hand, or impertinent self-assertion on the other. 

“The women of the districts I went through I did not consider pretty ; 


those of Gilgit are better than those of Astor, but few of them could be called 
good-looking.” 


Biddulph has the following remarks on the same subject :— 


‘In appearance the men are light, active figures, averaging from 5 feet 
5 inches to 6 feet 8 inches in height. Though well made, they are not, as a 
rule, remarkable for muscular development, presenting in this respect a 
marked contrast to the Tartar races, Notwithstanding their hardy, simple 
lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged physical effort.” 


In travelling and shooting Biddulph constantly found them knock up before 
natives of other parts. 


“Their constitutions also seem to want stamina, and they succumb easily to 
disease or change of climate. This want of physical energy and enterprise is 
most strongly marked in the Shin caste. They consider husbandry the only 
honourable employment for men, and so averse are they to labour that the 
poorest of them employ Baltis in their agriculture, which is of a rude and 
slovenly kind. Numbers of Baltis come yearly into the Gilgit district to 
serve for hire; they receive 61b of grain for a day’s labour. 


* Biddulph forme a very different opinion. 


Dress, 


Dov 
4 
Religion. 
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“In disposition they are tractable, good-tempered, fond of rejoicing and 
merry-making, neither cruel nor quarrelsome, and they submit readily to consti- 
tuted authority. The worst cruelties perpetrated in the wars between Yasin 
and Kashmir are distinctly attributable to the Ashimadek class of Yasin and 
Chitral, who compare unfavourably with the older tribes in this respect. The 
women are pleasing-looking when young, but are not particularly handsome. 
Exception must be made in favour of the Khos of the ‘ Fakir Mushkin’ 
class in Chitral, who show certain physicai peculiarities not shared by the 
other Dard tribes. In person they are Indo-Aryans of a high type, not 
unlike the Shins of the Indus valley about Koli, but more handsome, with 
oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare favourably with the 
highest types of beauty in Europe. The most striking feature about them, 
and one which distinguishes them from all other Dard tribes, is their large 
and beautiful eyes, which remind one of English gypsies, with whom they 
share the reputation of being expert thieves. They have also unusually fine 
hair, of which they are very proud. The women of Chitral were formerly 
sought out for their beauty in the slave markets of Kdbal, Peshdwar, and 
Badakhshén, The fairest complexions are to be seen among the Barish of 
Hinza and Yasin, where individuals may be found who would pass for Euro- 
peans, Among them red hair is not uncommon.” 


I must say I agree with Biddulph. There is a decided want of energy and 
perseverance about the Dard. I have written fully on this subject in the Intro- 
duction. I think the beauty of the Chitrali women is much exaggerated. 


“The dress of the Dards is woollen, except among the higher people, who 
wear cotton clothes for the summer if they can get them: their dress consists 
of pyjamas, chogha (or gown-coat), a waistband to confine this, and, lastly, a 
cap and chaussure, both of peculiar construction. The cap is a bag of woollen 
cloth half a yard long, which is rolled up outward at the edges until it gets 
to the size to fit comfortably to the head, round which the roll makes a pro- 
tection from cold or from sun nearly as good asa turban. For their feet they 
have strips and scraps of leather put under, and over, and round the foot, and 
a long thio strip wound round and round to keep all these in place. The head- 
dress is thoroughly characteristic of the Dards, wherever they are scattered, 
and with whomsover they are mixed up—with the one exception of the Bud- 
dhist Dards.” 


The chaussure described by Drew is not the only kind worn. The pabdz, or 
leather buskin, which is a sort of leather sock reaching to the calf and tied at 
the ankle by a cord, is almost universal throughout Dérdistén. Drew omits 
to mention the thick knitted stockings worn by the Dards, especially by the 
Chitralis, These are worked in various colours and patterns and reach to the 
knee. Ot ae (tte 

As regards religion, the Dards are all Muhammadans. Dr. Leitner says :— 

“If the Dards have preserved many Aryan customs and traditions, it is 
partly because they bave lived in almost perfect seclusion from other Muham- 
madans. In Childs, where the Suni form of that faith prevails, there is little 
to relieve the austerity of that creed. The sect of the Mubammadan Dards are 
Shiahs, and that belief is more clastic and seems to be more suited to a quick- 
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witted race than the orthodox form of Islim, Stiniism is, however, advancing 
in Dardistén, and will, no doubt, sweep away many of the existing traditions. 
The progress, too, of the present invasion by Kashmir, which, although gov- 
erned by Hindis, is chiefly Sani, will familiarise the Dards with the notions 
of orthodox Muhammadans, and will tend to substitute a monotonous worship 
for a multiform superstition.” 


Mr. Drew has shown that the stricter observance of Muhammadan customs 
in Gilgit dates from a very recent period, and, though the tenets of Islam, 
owing to local circumstances, have taken firmer root in some valleys of Dard- 
istan than in others, there are no positive records or traditions to indicate the 
nature of the religion which they supplanted. Circumstantial evidence, how- 
ever, enables some opinion to be formed on the subject, and each religion that 
has in turn prevailed in these valleys bas left some trace of its existence. 


“The Oxus valley having been the cradle of the religion of Zoroaster, the 
valleys south of the Hindd-Kush are not likely to have escaped its influence. 
In Wakhan there are many towers and structures which are still ascribed to 
the worshippers of fire, and the tradition of this worship still lingers in Yasin. 
The secluded easily defensible valleys of Yasin and Gilgit are so eminently 
suited to afford shelter from persecution to the followers of a dying faith that 
fire-worship probably existed in them long after it had been driven out of 
neighbouring more accessible valleys. In the ‘Taleni’ portion of the Nés 
festival, we probably see the last surviving relic of Magian worship in these 
countries. 

“Later, when Buddhism was the prevailing religion on both sides of the 
Hindd-Kush, this religion doubtless established itself as strongly in the 
southern valleys as it did in the lateral valleys of Badakhshan. Scattered 
through the Gilgit and Astor valleys are a number of remains of Buddhistie 
stone altars, similar to those which are so common in Ladakh. The name 
‘Munni,’ which is still applied to them, sufficiently attests their origin, 
though the natives attempt to account for them by saying that they have been 
made for the convenience of people carrying loads to rest their burdens upon. 
Their size, position, aud the labour that has evidently been expended on them, 
however, forbid the acceptance of the reason assigned, They are sometimes 
also called ‘ Thalli.’ 

“ Both in the Sai and Gilgit valley there are several remains of Buddhist 
Chogtens, whose forms can still be distinctly traced. Those in best preserva- 
tion are about 3 miles from Gilgit, near the village of Naupir, where there are 
four Chogtens close together in line. The remains of a Targe one also exist in 
the Chitral valley, ou a conspicuous point near the road, not far from the 
valley of Kusht, and are still spoken of as ‘ the idol.’ Closer research would, 
uo doubt, discover many others.” * 


Near the village of Naupdr, not far from Gilgit, is a large rock-cut figure 
of Buddha. 

“From collateral evidence it would appear that Buddhism was introduced 
approximately about 150 B.C. 1t was, no doubt, the religion of the country 
at the time of the Shin invasion. There scem, however, to be good grounds for 
supposing that the religion of the Shins was of the Brahminical type. 


* T have never secn, nor even heard of, this idol, thongh T have been at Kdsht twice.—E. @. B. 
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“Mention has already been made of the curious fact of th I 
esteemed unclean, Mr. Shaw has shown how the feeling ‘nines the She 
Dah-Hanu is one of aversion, and not of reverence, and Mr. Drew remarks 
that anything more opposed to modern Hinduism cannot be imagined. But 
the most orthodox Brahmin would consider himself defiled by touching leather 
or any part of a dead cow, so that there does not appear to be anything in the 
present practice directly opposed to modern Hiuddism, but rather a perverted 
feeling that has grown out of it. 

“This peculiarity of the ruling race led to the appellation of Dangarik, 7.e., 
‘cow-people,’ being conferred on them by their neighbours, who apply the 
term to all the Shina-speaking people. Though this can hardly be cited as 
a proof in itself of the Hind origin of the Shins, I think that, when considered 
in connection with other points, it forms a strong argument. The feeling 
of the Shins with regard to the domestic fowl is shared with them by Hindus 
all over India. 

“This feeling regarding the cow and domestic fowls is not shared by any 
other tribe in the Hindu-Kusb, except by a small one in Chitr4l, to whom the 
name of Dangarik is also applied by their neighbours, and by the Kaldsh 
Ka4firs, who dwell close to them. I have not been able to obtain the language 
of the Chitral Dangarik, but there seems to be no reason to suppose that they 
have any connection with the Shins of Gilgit. 

“Till a very recent period burning the dead was practised, the burning- 
places being still called Jain, which would appear to be identical with Chani, 
the name by which burniug-places are called in some parts of the Panjéb. The 
ashes were carefully collected and buried in rude wooden boxes, sometimes 
earved out of a solid block, or in round earthen jars. The bones are neatly 
packed in the boxes, which have previously been lined with birch bark. 

Tt is also a matter of accepted tradition in Gilgit, Gor, Htinza, and Nagar, 
that Sati was formerly practised. The dead man, with his finest clothes and 
his weapons girded on him, was placed on the pyre, and, as the fire burnt up, the 
woman, arrayed in her jewellery and her richest clothes, leaped into the flames. 

‘The burning of the dead ceased to be practised more than sixty years ago. 
So lately as in 1877 a very old man in Darél scandalised his neighbours by 
calling his sons to him on his death-bed, and, after having his arms and valu- 
ables brought to him, desiring to be burnt with them, when dead. His wish, 
however, was not carried out. He and a man of Gor, whe died twenty years 
ago, are known to have always refused to be circumcised, or to call themselves 
Muhammadans. They were probably the very last Hindds in Dangaristdn. 
Sati was abolished earlier, and has certainly not been practised in Dangari- 
stan for the last hundred years. 

“Tt is to be remarked that none of these customs, which savour so strongly 
of modern Hindtism, are to be found, either as now existing or as resting on 
former tradition, in any of the valleys to which the Shin rule did not extend ; 
nor is the term ‘ Dangarik ’ applied in any cases except those mentioned. The 
difference between some types of Hinddism and Buddhism is not necessarily 
very great, but the existence of customs among them, not shared by their 
neighbours, the establishment of a caste system, the use of the title of Ra for 
their rulers, and the common suffix of Singh to their own names, with the 
frequent use of Sanskrit terms, show that considerable differences exist between 
the Shins and their neighbours of the Swat, Panjkora, and Chitral valleys, 
with whose language their own bas so much in common.” 
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“Tn spite of the more severe type of Muhammadanism which prevails, and 
which gathers strength year by year, idolatrous customs still survive. In 
every village in which Shins are in the majority, there is a large stone, which 
is still more or less the object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for this stone, but an oath taken, or an engagement made over it, is often 
held more binding than where the Kurdn is used. In several villages goats 
are still annually sacrificed beside the stone, which ie sprinkled with blood. 
In other places the practice has only lately been discontinued. Though the 
religion introduced by the Shins would appear to have been of a Brahminical 
type, it must have also contained a considerable amount of demon-worship, 

‘With all this evidence it can scarcely be doubted that some form of 
Brahminism was introduced by the Shins into the Gilgit valley, and, to 
a greater or less degree, wherever their rule extended. In valleys in which 
they were outnumbered by the former inhabitants, the result was, doubtless, 
a mixture of Buddhism and Hindiism, grafted on a form of demon-worship 
already existing in the country. 

“The Shins seem to have introduced, along with their form of Hindtism, 
a piece of tree-worship, which has been already described. Though no longer 
an object of public worship, supplications are still addressed to the chzli, espe- 
cially by women desirous of children, by burning its branches, and it is still 
regarded as possessing special powers of purification. It plays a conspicuous 
part in the incantations of the Dainyals, and on a great man entering a Shin 
village a pan of burning chili branches is waved before him. On certain 
occasions both men and women saturate themselves with the smoke, which is 
of a particularly pungent nature. 

“The custom of chili-worship does not appear to have penetrated to Huinza 
or Nagar, nor is any trace of it to be found in the Oxus valley, in Chitral, or 
among the tribes of the Swat, valley ; but among the Siéh-Posh it seems to 
exist in almost the same form as it did among the Shins. Chili wood, or 
padam, is still taken down to the Panjab to be used in Hindi ceremonials, 
and it is still usual in Gilgit to sprinkle goat’s blood on a tree of any kind 
before cutting it down, 

“The genealogical tables of the present ruling families of Hanza, Nagar, 
and Gilgit enable a fair idea to be formed of the date of the introduction of 
Islam into the country, Tradition records the date of the Gilgit RA with 
the non-Mussulman name of Shri Bidat, at the hands of a stranger bearing 
the Mussulman name of Azra or Azor, from whom the present Ra of Gilgit 
and the Thims of Hunza and Nagar trace their descent. Allowing twenty- 
five years for each generation, this would place the first appearance of Muham- 
madanism in Gilgit at about the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century—a time when that faith had already spread over the more 
accessible parts of Central Asia. It is to be noted that this exactly cor- 
responds with the time when Islém was first introduced into Kashmir, which, 
according to Ferishta, happened between A.D. 1315 and 1326. It is not, 
however, probable that the usurper would have been in a position to attempt 
the forcible conversion of his new subjects; and it may be presumed that, 
for a long period, his descendants contented themselves with practising their 
own faith, with, no doubt, greatly relaxed stringency, without interfering 
with that of their subjects. It is not till eight generations of rulers later, 
which would represent a period of two centuries, that we meet with a Mussul- 
man Thim in the neighbouring state of Nagar, There was, probably, a fresh 


Superstitions 
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impulse given to Muhammadanism about the end of the sixteenth century, for 
it was at about that period that a Persian adventurer, the founder of the present 
ruling families of Chitral and Yasin, established himself in Kashkdr. The 
names of those whose kingdom he usurped are lost, the only record being that 
they were of the Shabreis family, which is the name by which the Gilgit 
rulers, previous to the time of Azor, were known, and which was retained by the 
descendants of the usurper for four generations, The Emperor Babar, writing 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, speaks of Chitral as forming part 
of Kéfiristan. It is probable, therefore, that, though the faith of Islém was 
introduced into the country mentioned about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it was long confined to a limited number of the inhabitants, and 
did not become general till the middle or end of the sixteenth century. Even 
then its acceptance was so irregular that it is not surprising that Hindtism 
has lingered on, and has only become extinct in the present day. 

“The tribes of the Indus valley were exposed earlier to the fervid preaching 


‘of the Mallas of Swat and Banér, and this has led to the adoption by them of 


the Suni tenets. The people of Childs, who were always a less tractable race 
than their neighbours, make it their boast that, though travellers and traders 
are safe in their country, no Shiah ever escapes out of their hands. At Gor, 
also, a few miles above Childs, the people are all Stinis; but a looser type of 
Muhammadanism prevails, and prayers were, till recently, addressed to the god 
Taiban, whose horse 1s sculptured on the rock near the village. 

“In Gilgit the population is now three fourths Sani and the rest Shiah ; 
but at the commencement of the Sikh occupation, the greater proportion were 
Shiahs or Maulais, and it is related that any Sani falling into their hands was 
kranded with a hot iron unless he consented to become a proselyte. Those 
who uow still adhere to the Maulai tenets are mostly old men, who keep the 
fact. concealed as far as possible, and call themselves Shiahs. At Stima, a 
secluded village in Yasin, the people, though professed Mussulmdns, still make 
offerings to the god Shaitim. In several other places the names of local 
deities are still preserved, and objects, such as a peculiar-shaped rock near a 
village, are still regarded with veneration, and invoked in the registration of 
solemn covenants. 

“The influence of the Skardo princes introduced Shiah tenets into the 
north-eastern part of Dardistan, while the tenets of the Maulais (7.v.) have 
made their way from the Oxus valley across the passes of the HindG-Kush, 
In Nagar the entire population are Shiahs of the orthodox type, and so are 
two thirds of the people of Baltistén; the rest belong to the Nur Baksh sect. 
In Hinza, till a few years ago, Shfah tenets found many followers; now the 
Mir and the whole population are Maulais. 

‘The Shiahs in these countries lament the martyrdom of the sons of Ah 
twice a year—once at the usual time according to the Muhammadan calendar, 
and again in the month of August, the season at which they say the martyr- 
dom actually occurred. 

“To Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar the ruler’s family is supposed to be specially 
under the protection of a guardian fairy called Yudeni. A drum, called the 
Yudeni drum, is always kept on the top of the raler’s castle. When it is 
heard to sound at certain festivals and at critical times it presages good for- 
tune. Nobody must try to see the Yddeni, or look in that direction when 
the drum is heard ; if he did so, some evil would be certain to happen to the 
daring individual. A warlike expedition, undertaken without the sounding of 
the Yddeni drum, would certainly end in disaster. 
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“Trial by appeal to the ordeal of fire is still practised. Seven paces are 
measured, and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm of the accused 
on which a green leaf has first been spread. He must then deposit the hot 
iron at the spot appointed seven paces distant, and should any mark of a burn 
remain on his hand, it is a proof of guilt. The Vakil of the Thum of Hunza 
on one occasion offered to subject himself to the ordeal before me, in order to 
clear his master of a false accusation. 

“Magic has a prominent place in Dard ideas, and many individuals are 
credited with the power of exercising magical arts. The rulers of Hanza and 
Nagar are credited by their subjects with the power of producing rain. 
Written charms are in great request, and every person wears ope or more 
suspended to different parts of the dress by circular brass buckles. Those 
most in demand are charms conferring invulnerability and courage on the 
wearer. Charms are also attached to the mane and forelock of favourite 
horses. Certain springs are supposed to have the power of causing tempests 
if anything impure, such as a cowskin, is placed in them. 

“Divination is still practised, in spite of the conversion of the country to 
Mubammadanism. The Dainyé4ls, or diviners, who are of both sexes, but are 
more frequently women, are supposed to receive the gift of second sight by 
the shadow of a Jarai, or fairy, having fallen on them in sleep. Dr. Leitner 
speaks of the gift as being supposed to be hereditary, but this is not the case, 
though the daughters of Dainydls often become Dainyéls also. Dainyéls are 
said to be found only among the shepherd population. 

“The idea of imposture never seems to be entertained by these simple- 
minded people. The recognised Dainydls are consulted on all special occasions, 
such as the yearly festivals in summer, or the declaration of war with a 
neighbouring state. The spirit of divivation is supposed to lie dormant in 
winter, and to be strong in proportion to the heat of the weather. 

“No attempt is made to direct the prophecy to any topic by hint or question, 
and the Dainy4l is always free to give, as the communication of the fairy, 
whatever comes into her head. Considerable freedom of speech is gained in 
this way, and an unpopular ruler often gets a broad hint given him. Dainyéls 
only exist now in Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar, the stricter Mubammadanism of 
the neighbouring valleys having disestablished them. Circumstances point to 
this mode of divination being of Shin introduction, the majority of Dainydls 
being of that caste. 

‘Tn spite of the general conversion of the tribes to Muhammadanism, ancient Festivals. 
semi-religious festivals, mostly connected with agriculture, are still observed 
by them more or less in accordance with ancient customs. About Gilgit, 
where Muhammadan ways of thought have as yet only penetrated skin-deep, 
the festivals are still observed with little less ceremony than formerly, and 
are called Shiné baradesi, or ‘ Great days of the Shins,’ which would appear 
to show that they are mainly of Shin introduction. The dates of the festivals 
connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping differ slightly according to 
the proper seasons for those operations in different places. 

“The first festival is that of Nés, at the time of the winter solstice, in 
celebration of the beginning of the new year, which, according to ancient 
computation, commenced then. The name MNés means ‘fattening,’ and 
alludes to the slaughtering of cattle which takes place. The first day is one of 
work, and is devoted in every household to dressing and storing the carcases 
of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few days previously. This is done 
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by drying them in a particular way, so that they remain fit for food for 
several months. This is necessary because the pastures have become covered 
with snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals alive 
through the winter. The next morning, two hours before daylight, the 
Yaleni celebration takes place. Bonfires are lighted, and everybody flocks 
to the Shawardn, torch in hand. The drums sound summoning all laggards, 
and, as the first streaks of daylight appear, the torches are thrown in the 
direction of Gilgit, or in that place are scattered about at pleasure. Singing, 
dancing, and polo go on through the day, and are continued at intervals daily 
for a whole month. 

“This festival is celebrated in Yasin, Puniél, Gilgit, Hiinza, Nagar, Astor, 
and Gor. In Hunza and Nagar the bonfire portion is called ‘Tum shelling,’ 
‘ tree-scattering,’ and in Astor, ‘ Lomi.’ It is said to commemorate the death 
of a ruler who once tyrannised over Gilgit, but there seems good reason for 
supposing that it is a relic of fire-worship. In Chitrdl the festival is cele- 
brated under the name of Dushti, without the bonfires; as also in Childs and 
Darél, where it is called Daiko. In the villages of the tract of valley between 
Punidl and Ghizar, where the population is almost entirely Shin, no language 
but Shina is allowed to be spoken on the day of the és festival, and a sort 
of demonstration is made against the neighbouring Kho and Wiarshik com- 
munities. Each family makes a bonfire of cedar wood on its own land, and a 
cry is raised, ‘To-day let all our enemies in the upper country remain above, 
and those in the lower country remain below. Let those who wear the “ horz”’ 
(the leather boots worn by the Kho people) perish, and let all who wear the 
“ towti”’ (the leather leg-wrappings worn by the Shins) increase and prosper.’ 
Any man who speaks Khowar or Birishki in the village on that day is beaten 
and ill-treated. . aos ; 

‘The next festival is the Bazono, which celebrates the beginning of spring. 
On the occasion of this festival, the people assemble on the Shawardn, and a 
lean, miserable sheep is brought. It must not be a good one. The Trangfah 
sacrifices it, and the blood is sprinkled on everybody’s polo stick. The 
Trangfah on horseback trundles the head along the ground for a short distance 
with his stick. Diims then tie a rope to the horns and drag the head along 
the whole length of the ground, taking the carcase as their perquisite. Polo 
and dancing conclude the day. In Hinza and Nagar the ceremony of the 
sheep sacrifice is performed at the same time as the Thumer Bopow mentioned 
further on. Bazono literally means ‘leanness,’ referring to the miserable 
state of the cattle at the end of the winter. This festival is peculiar to Gilgit.’ 


After the Bazono was a festival called 42601, which took place during the 
first week in March, but which is now no longer observed. This appears also to 
have been confined to Gilgit. In some respects it resembled the Indian ‘‘ Holi.” 


«“ Next to the dibot came the Ganont feast, which celebrated the commence- 
ment of the wheat barvest. It is still kept up in Gilgit and all the neighbour- 
ing valleys. The day having been fixed with reference to the state of the 
crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding ten days is spent in dancing 
on the Shawardn. At dusk, on the evening before the festival, a member of 
every household gathersa handful of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done 
secretly. A few of the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest 
are roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest operations are commenced. 
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As some crops are always more forward than others, and ready to be reaped 
before the appointed day, no restriction is placed on their being cut; but to 
eat of the grain before the Gazont would provoke ill-luck and misfortune. The 
festival is observed in Sirikdl and Wakhdn; in the latter place it is called 
Skagit. In Chitrél it is called PAindit, The tribes in Torw4l, Bashkar, and 
in the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe it. 

“The next festival is the Domentka, ‘smoke-making,’ which celebrates 
the completion of the harvest. When the last crop of the autumn has been 
gathered, it is necessary to drive away evil spirits from the granaries. A kind 
of porridge called ‘mul’ is eaten, and the head of the household takes his 
matchlock and fires it into the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work 
loading and firing till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being 
similarly employed. The next day is spent in the usual rejoicivgs, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark. In Chitral this 
festival is called Justundzkatk, ‘ devil-driving.’ 

“The last festival in the year, and the most important of all, is the Cizdz, 
which formerly celebrated the worship of the chili tree (Juniperus excelsa), 
and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within the last sixty years 
the rites connected with tree-worship have ceased, but the ceremonies connected 
with sowing are still maintained. The feast now lasts two days, beginning on 
the first day of the sun entering the sign of the Scorpion. The first is called 
‘the Ra’s day,’ the second ‘ people’s day.” The evening before the first day 
a procession goes to the Ra’s granary, from which they receive between twenty 
and thirty pounds of the best wheat, which is placed in a skin mixed with 
sprigs of the sacred chili tree. A large bonfire of the sacred cedar wood is 
lighted, and the quantity of wheat to be used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. The rest is ground and made into a large cake, about 
2 feet in diameter, which is baked on the same fire, and then placed in a secure 
place for the night, a man being specially placed on guard over it. The 
musicians have meanwhile been hard at work, and dancing is kept up by the 
firelight till a late hour, Next day, the people having assembled on the Ra’s 
land, the Ra rides out, attended by all his family and retainers. Before him 
is borne in procession the large cake of leavened bread, on which wheat is 
heaped up, and a pomegranate, with a sprig of cedar stuck in it, placed on 
the top. This is carried by a man with his face smeared with flour, who is 
called ‘Dono.’ The crowd having gathered round the Ré in a ring, the 
Yerfah approaches, holding two or three handfuls of the smoked wheat in the 
skirt of his robe, into which the Ra empties a small quantity of gold dust. 
Then, with a loud voice, the Yerfah cries out, ‘Oh people, be ready; the RA 
has mixed the gold and will scatter the seed ; may your fortune be good!’ 
Then the R4, taking the mixed wheat and gold, throws it among the people, 
who scramble to catch it in their skirts. More wheat and gold dust are then 
poured into the Yerfah’s skirt and scattered, the ceremony being repeated four 
times,—to the north, south, east, and west. Those to whom it has once been 
thrown are not allowed to shift their places so as to get more. Then a yoke of 
oxen is brought to the Ra, who takes the plough handle and ploughs 2 fur- 
rows, eastwards and westwards, scattering seed ; he then returns to the castle, 
after making over the large cake to his ploughmen, whose perquisite it is. After 
this, the Itéch Midgar, or ‘ the Ra’s he-goat,’ is taken up to the tower of the 
castle and sacrificed by a Rono; one of this caste alone being permitted to 
officiate. Cutting off the head and fect, the officiating Rono holds them up in 
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view of the assembled people, and all the drums strike up. The carcase of the 
goat is made over to those whose perquisite it is. In Gilgit it is the perquisite 
of the men of the village of Barmas, who are Shins, and whose privilege it is 
to carry the Ra’s standard in war, for which they receive a goat a day while in 
the field. Then, while the people stand expectant, the Yudenz darang, ‘the 
fairy’s drum,’ is heard to sound. All faces are averted to prevent the evil 
that would surely happen to him who should catch sight of the performer, 
and the Yddeni-ai or ‘fairy’s she-goat,’ is brought and sacrificed. Some 
of the blood is sprinked on the fairy’s drum, and the carcase is given to the 
Dum musicians, whose perquisite itis, This ends the ceremony, and the day 
is wound up with archery, dancing, singing, and polo. The mark for the 
bowmen is a block of wood, with a small wedge of silver, given by the Ré, 
beaten into it, which becomes the prize of the most skilful marksman. 

‘On the second, or people’s day, feasting and dancing go on almost the 
whole day. They visit one another’s houses, being expected to eat something 
in each house. A few yards of ploughing are commenced as a matter of form 
by every landholder, for without this a good crop could not be expected. 

“In Htioza and Nagar this festival is called Thaémar Bopow, or ‘the 
Thim’s sowing,’ and is celebrated in exactly the same way, but it does not 
take place till spring, owing to the difference of climate. A somewhat similar 
festival takes place in Yasin and Chitral, where it is called Binistk, ‘ seed- 
sowing ;’ but the ruler does not take part in it, the present ruling class in 
Yasin and Chitral having never identified themselves with their humbler 
subjects, In Yasin the festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The 
Trangfah is mounted on a good horse and clad in a robe of honour given 
him by the Mehtar. In this way he is conducted to the polo ground, where 
all seat themselves, while the music strikes up and the Trangfah gallops 
twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen to him, such as 
either himself or his horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of misfortune to 
the whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his family observe the day as a solemn fast.” 


Biddulph thinks this festival was a relic of the Hindi Dasehra. . 

The ceremonial of the cedar worship in Gilgit is described in Biddulph’s 
book. It is now extinct. 

« Notwithstanding original tribal differences, the Shin rule in Gilgit and the 
surrounding valleys practically welded both conquerors and conquered into one 
people, distinguished only by caste divisions ; and, though Muhammadanism 
has in some instances modified and in others abolished old customs, many of 
great interest still remain. Many of these, though originating in religious 
rites and beliefs, have now lost all connection with them in the minds of those 
who still practise them. It is difficult, almost impossible, now to distinguish 
between those which were introduced by the Shins and those which were 
adopted by them from the original inhabitants ; but fairly correct conjectures 
concerning the origin of some of them may be formed. Hunza is the country 
least affected by external influences, and in which the laxest form of Muham- 
madanism now exists, but there is scarcely any custom or observance main- 
tained there which has not its counterpart still existing, or which till lately 
existed, in the neighbouring valleys. In Chitral and some of the valleys to 
the westward many customs seem to have partly disappeared. This may, 
not improbably, be due to the inhabitants having been earlicr converts to 
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Islim, or more exposed to external influences. In the valleys to the south- 

ward, like Childs and Dérél, the want of a single ruler and the stricter tenets 

of Sani Muhammadanism have contributed to cause many old customs and 

festivals to fall into disuse. In spite, however, of local differences, enough 

remains to show that a strong bond of kinship exists between all the Dard and 

Ghalchah tribes. 2 

 Polo-playing, of which so complete an account has been given by Mr. Amusements. 

Drew, is the national game. Dardistén play, however, lacks the neatness of 

the Maniptiri game; but what is wanting in style is quite made up in en- 

thusiasm. 

“ Firing at a mark from horseback is another favourite pastime. The mark 
is a gourd filled with ashes, or a small ball hung from a pole about 30 feet 
high, The marksmen gallop at full speed and fire as they pass underneath. a 

“As polo is the national game, so dancing is the national amusement. 
Feast-days, births, weddings, any occasion of a gathering, serves as an excuse 
for dancing, and the end of a game of polo is always signalised by a dance 
on the Shawarin, The dancing is sometimes really graceful and interesting 
to watch, and forms a great contrast to the terrible monotony of an Indian 
nautch, In Htnza a very spirited sword-dance is performed. Sometimes two 
or three dancers enter the circle together, one acting as leader to the others, 
At weddings ten or twelve join in, each holding sword or battle-axe in hand. 
The public dancing of women, mixed with men, is now only practised in 
Hinza. In Bashkdér dances of women take place on feast-days, but men are 
not allowed to be present. In Chitrél and Yasin the Ashimadek class affect 
to despise dancing, and seldom join in it, but the rulers of those countries 
keep dancing-boys for their amusement. In Yasin, on one occasion, 1 wit- 
nessed some of their performances by torch-light, which made a very pic- 
turesque scene. 

“The music consists of a double-headed drum, two or three pairs of small 
metal kettle-drums, and two or three clarionets. Special airs are reserved for 
the ruler and different officials. The musicians are Dims, and every man of 
any consideration has his own band, which attends him whenever he moves. 
Every village has its band, The singing is of a less pleasing nature, but 
it is interesting, as being one of the methods by which old historical traditions 
are preserved, In Gilgit singing by individuals is not common, the usual 
peeee being to form large chorus parties, which chaunt the deeds of former 

ings. 

“Considerable difference exists in the nature of the songs of the different 
countries. In Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar, the songs are, with few exceptions, 
of a warlike nature, and celebrate the achievements of different princes. In 
Hanza and Nagar, where the language spoken is Birishki, the songs are in 
Shina, as the native language does not readily lend itself to poetry. The 
Khowar songs are mostly of an amatory nature, seldom treating of warlike 
subjects, and give evidence of a more cultivated taste than those in Shfnas, 
while the musical nature of the language and the better rhythm of the verse 
entitle them to the first place in Dard poetry. 

“Oral traditions and genealogies are also preserved in families to whom this 
duty is assigned, and carefully handed down from father to son.” 


The following account of Polo and dancing, as practised by the Dérds 
generally, is taken from McNair’s report :— 


“The game of ‘Gal’ or Polo (in Persian Chaugan Bézi) is played on 
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horseback. Sides are made up, and the one that wins the toss has the ptivi- 
lege of making the first stroke ; this is done by one of the party retiring with the 
ball to almost the end of the court, and then advancing at full gallop towards 
the centre, where he allows the ball to drop ; whilst it is in the act of falling 
behind, the rider strikes at it, and should he fail to hit it one of his partners, 
who has been following close behind, sets the ball in motion, driving it in the 
direction of his opponents’ goal. The side that scores the largest number of 
goals compels the losing side to dance in the presence of the gathering. Musi- 
cians are always on the grounds when ‘Gal’ is to be played. There are 
few villages of any note, that have not a ‘Gal’ ground adjoining. 

“Every individual is expected to be able to dance, as dances are held on 
all occasions of rejoicing, and frequently also to pass the time when keeping 
watch at night. The spectators form a ring, the musicians sitting in the 
middle ; the individual selected to dance then steps to the front, and, after 
making his obeisance to the principal spectator, begins his performance. The 
dances consist of merely raising the feet alternately in time to the music, 
which is gradually quickened, till at the finish the pace is so fast that it 
requires great celerity on the part of the dancer. Some of the dances are 
performed by a man armed with a couple of naked swords, which he whirls 
about him with dexterity, at times holding one between his teeth and 
swinging the other over his head and under his feet in a similar manner to an 
Indian juggler. Women take no part in such proceedings, and are not ex- 
pected to dance even amongst themselves.” 


As I have observed in the Introduction, our word “ polo” is probably derived 
from the Shiu word 0/é, meaning a polo stick. The polo ground in all these 
countries is long and narrow,—never more than 30 yards broad. 


‘¢ All that concerns the division and inheritance of land is naturally of great 
consequence among a people who live almost entirely by agriculture. In 
Gilgit and the adjacent valleys, on a man’s death his land is not divided 
equally among his sons, as is prescribed in the Shariat, but in equal portions 
between his wives’ families; for instance, should a man leave one son by one 
wife and three by another, the one son inherits half the land, and the other 
three the other half, which again is subdivided between them. Should one wife 
have sons, and the other only daughters, the land is divided among the former, 
the daughters being only entitled to a marriage portion out of the land. 
Should a man die leaving only daughters, the land goes to the nearest male 
heir of the deceased; but a curious exception is made in the case of a man 
leaving only a single daughter, who is allowed to take the whole land as her 
marriage portion. The practice is always spoken of as a favour, and not a 
right, but it seems to be a relic of a custom by which the succession of women 
was once recognised. The history of these countries shows several instances 
of the succession of female rulers in default of male heirs. In Chitral and the 
Swat Valley the law of the Shariat, by which all sons have equal shares, is 
followed. Daughters are entitled to a dowry out of the paternal land on mar- 
riage. In Torwdl women inherit the father’s land in equal shares with the 
sons. 

“The custom of foster relationship is maintained among all the ruling 
families, and its ties seem more etringent than those of blood kinship. On the 
occasion of a son or daughter being born, the child is assigned to a foster- 
mother, in whose house it is brought up, so that frequently the father does 
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not see his children till they are six or seven years old, and the whole family 
of the nurse place themselves at the disposal of their foster-child, with whom, 
for the rest of their lives, their fortunes are unalterably bound up. Whatever 
are a man’s misfortunes or crimes in after-life, his good and bad fortunes are 
equally shared. Should exile be his lot, bis foster kindred accompany him. 
On the other hand, if he rises to influence, his foster-father is generally his 
most confidential adviser, and his foster-brothers are employed on the most 
important missions. : : , 

“The custom of cementing friendship by the milk connection seems a 
favourite one, Should a woman dream that she has adopted any person as a 
son, or should any man dream that he has been adopted by a certain woman, 
the connection is carried out in the same way as the forced adoption before 
mentioned, and nobody would think of refusing to recognise it. The practice 
is now falling somewhat into disuse, but it was extremely common not many 
years ago. Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy for 
cataract and other eye diseases. A resort to it also establishes the milk-tie 
for ever afterwards. 

“The foster relationship is regarded as so close that marriage between foster 
relations would be looked upon as incestuous, and, in spite of the precepts of 
the Kuran, it will be impossible for a man to marry the widow of his foster- 
son. 
“The formation of these ties is practised in a peculiar way among the 
Ashimadek clans of Chitral. It is customary for every infant to be suckled 
in turn by every nursing mother of the clan ; consequently there is a constant 
interchange of infants going on among the mothers, for the purpose of 
strengthening tribal unity. 

“The Shins are noted for their miserly habits, which they sometimes carry 
to great extremes. Every man has a secret hiding-place in the mountains, 
where he conceals his money, metal pots, wife’s jewels, and all his most valu- 
able property. Occasional stealthy visits are paid to the treasure, which is 
never taken out for use except on festive ozcasions. No feeling of honour 
scems to exist as to the appropriation of another’s treasure should it by chance 
be discovered, and frequent quarrels arise from this cause. The practice is 
entirely confined to the Shins, who have many legends of lost treasures which 
have fallen under the guardianship of demons. 

“Tn both Chilas and Darél a practice exists of storing clarified butter in 
cellars for a great number of years. It turns deep red and keeps for more 
than a hundred years, when it is much prized. A tree is sometimes planted 
over the cellar to ensure its not being disturbed, and wealth is computed by 
the amount of butter stored up. On one occasion a deputation came to me 
from Darél to ask that some runaway slaves should be compelled to say where 
they had buried their master’s butter, as they alone knew the secret. 

“Wine, which at one time was universally drunk, is also placed in flagged 
underground cellars to ripen in large earthen jars, but is never kept more than 
a year. The drinking of wine has much diminished under Islim, and, where 
still practised, is concealed as much as possible, except in Hinza and Punidl, 


where public jollifications are not uncommon. The Maulai sect make no 
secret, of the practice.” 


I have given an account of the laws and customs relative to marriage in 
the Intreduction. It is necessary to observe, however, that, though polygamy 
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is practised by those who can afford it, in none of the Dard languages are there 
terms distinctive of polygamous relationship. All wives are of equal rank, 
priority of marriage not conferring any claim. In the Shina and Birishki 
languages, uncles on the father’s side are styled “great father” or “little 
father,” according to their age in comparison with that of the speaker’s father ; 
but there is a distinct term for an uncle on the mother’s side. In the same way 
the term “aunt” is only applied to those on the father’s side, the mother’s 
sisters being all styled “mother.” There is no specific term either for 
nephew and niece, who are styled “son” and “daughter.” In the same way 
cousins are styled “brother” or “sister.” This would seem to point to the 
former existence of communal marriage, such as still exists in some parts of 
India. In the Khowar language the term “uncle” is applied to the brothers 
of both father and mother without distinction; but aunts on the mother’s 
side are styled “ mother,’”’ which would point to polygamy, and not to com- 
munal marriage, as an ancient institution in the Chitrdl valley. In the 
Bashkarik language the terms point towards polyandry. 

The difference between the Shin and Yashkin nomenclature is great, 
though, where the population is mixed, the names are used indiscriminately by 
all classes. 

Of the Shin names, a great number have the suffix of S¢ngh, which is re- 
tained in spite of the conversion of the people to Muhammadanism. These 
names are never found among the purely Birish population of Hinza and 
Nagar. The Yashktn names have reference to animals or some familiar object, 
and are not always of a complimentary nature. When one or two children in 
a family die, it is the custom to give the next-born a mean name, such as 
* the unclean,’ ‘old rags,’ in order to avert misfortune.” 


Sutin Names. 


Men. 
Masing. Hubba Sing. Rém Sing. 
Kummising. Gissing. Pfinydér Sing. 
Melsing. Chimar Sing. Singtt. 
Demsing. Binydl Sing. Dingd. 
Hinnasing. Gelsiog. 

Women. 
Sheli Bai. Stkumull. Rozi Bai. 
Shubibi. Bibi. Shermull 
Shisha Bai. Bai. 

Yasux6n Names. 

Shin. , - Dog. Girkis ‘ - Mouse. 
Jakin . ° . Ass. Ushato  . : « Unclean. 
Butt. . - Stone. Tonker . . - Grasshopper. 
Yechilo . . . Madman. Ghoke  . . . Ass foal. 
Rajo . . Snake. Kittro . . - Puppy. 
Chéito . ‘ . Rags. Bosero . : . Calf. 
Barai_. : . Fairy. Itch : : . Bear. 
Knréto . : . Basket. Shen . < . Bed. 


Buidulo . ‘ . Old clothes. Bak ; i . Cheese. 
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In Chitrdl Mussulmén names are commonly used, especially by the upper 
classes. a 

“ As regards the administration in Gilgit, the system which existed under Administra. 
the old Shin rulers is still maintained by the Kashmir Government with slight a 
modifications. The revenues of the Ra were derived as follows: From the : 
land a tax called KaédkéZ was paid on every crop in kind, according to 
the quality of the land, which was regularly and apparently not heavily 
assessed. A pastoral tax of a sheep or goat, called Ganoni mart, was paid 
by each household every alternate year. This might be commuted at the 
will of the payer for the sum of one rupee yearly. A tax called Nydre 
shairi of two rupees a year was paid by each water-mill, which was, how- 
ever, exempted from payment the first year after construction. For washing 
gold dust, in which a considerable number of people in certain villages find 
employment during the winter, a fixed tax of fifty-five pounds sterling, called 
Rd-i-dillki, was paid yearly. In the autumn a grape tax, called Jachas 
toni, was levied in kind on every vine according to its size; and when the 
wine-making began a certain number of measures of grape juice, called 
Rékhu, were also paid to the Ré. A money tax of eight rupees, called 
Garé tolu, was levied on each marriage, for which the bridegroom was 
liable, Every weaver’s house furnished 8 yards of cotton cloth to the Ra, 
which was called Buyetcho pdtchi. Silk also, which was produced by 
nearly every household, paid a tax called Chishi putai, which consisted of 
as many cocoons as the Charbé could grasp in one hand, out of the heap 
collected by each family. Four villages, in which silk was not produced, paid 
a commutation of one fat sheep, valued at four rupees, which was called 
Chishi mart, per village. 

‘Besides these, a curious tax, called Cha etté goé, was paid by the 
villages of Barmas, Khomar, and Naupir only, which consisted of all the 
mill and butter produced by one cow from each house in those villages 
between the Ganoni and Chili festivals,—that is, from the middle of May to 
the end of October. These three villages also gave the Ra& one small kid 
yearly from each house. This impost was called Cheléi. No reason is 
assigned for the origin of these peculiar taxes, which are said to have been in- 
stituted by Queen Jowari. No Shin ruler would have received cow’s milk. 
Another local tax, called Satég?, was paid by the village of Bagrot. This 
originated in a visit paid by Habbi Khan when a boy, during the reign of his 
mother Jowari, on which occasion the village community made him a grant of 
a piece of land. It was, however, found ineonvenient to cultivate it under 
the same system as the other crown lands, so it was shortly afterwards 
resumed by the village, on an agreement to pay a tax of 13 ¢araks of wheat, 
equal to five and a half quarters yearly. 

“Every trader who entered the country paid a duty of one roll of cloth out 
of each load, or two per cent. of live-stock, or the equivalent in other goods. 
At the time of sheep-slaughtering at the winter solstice, one hind quarter was 
furnished by each house, out of which a certain number went to each of the 
minor officials, and the head and hind quarters of all game killed was the per- 
quisite of the Ra. 

“Money payments were made in gold dust, which is still largely used 


as acirculating medium. An amount of the value of four rupees is called 
* Baghali,’ 
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“The Yerfah, or Ra’s steward, was responsible for the collection of the land 
ae but special men, called Burro, were appointed to collect the other 

ues, 

“ In addition to these sources of revenue, the Ra owned tracts of land in each 
of the larger villages, the cultivation of which was managed by the Yerféh. 
In each of the villages a certain number of families called Watrétche were 
responsible for the ploughing, sowing, and irrigation of the Ré’s lands under 
the management of the Yer/dA, in return for which they were exempt from all 
other payments, The harvesting and winnowing were done by the whole 
village, who combined on certain days for the purpose. The Wairétché 
of Gilgit, who numbered twenty families as against six or seven in other 
villages, were also bound to furnish a load of wood from each family daily 
during the winter, for the use of the Ra’s household, and one load of torch- 
wood a vear, Certain families in Gilgit also held the hereditary office of cooks 
to the Ra, for which they were exempt from all taxes. There are still four 
families who claim that their ancestors cooked for Shiri Buddutt, and who 
take no part in the Taleni festival, which celebrates his death, but shut them- 
selves up in their houses, and regard it as a time of mourning. These are 
apart from several other families of hereditary cooks to the later rulers, who 
still render service to the present Ra of Gilgit. 

“The country was divided into districts, for each of which a Wazfr was re- 
sponsible. Wazirs were obliged to be of good family, and are still chosen only 
from the three principal castes, viz., Rono, Shin, of Yashkan. The office was 
not hereditary, but was held for life. On the appointment of a Wazir, three 
pieces of land were taken from among the peasants’ holdings, and assigned to 
him in addition to his own family possessions. Four families were appointed 
to manage the whole cultivation of his land and furnish him with one 
household servant, in return for which they were exempt from all dues of 
personal service to the Rd. The Wazir was responsible for the peace and wel- 
fare of his district, and for leading the men of it in war. When the popula- 
tion was called to arms, the Wazir had the right of releasing one man in 
each fortified village from military service, in return for which he received 
from the man so released two baghalis of gold dust on the return of the 
army. If, however, the expedition returned without having fought, only half 
the fee was paid. On the occasion of a marriage taking place, a cake of 
leavened bread was sent tothe Wazir of the district by the father of the bride. 

“In each village was a ‘ Trangfah’ appointed by the Ra, who acted under 
the orders of the Wazfr within his own limits. In time of war he had the 
right to release three men of his village from military service, from whom he 
received the same dues as the Wazir. He also received a fee of three shillings 
on each marriage taking place in his village, and had three families assigned 
to him for service, who were exempt from all other tax or service. He further 
received 16 yards of cotton cloth yearly from the village weavers, and was 
especially charged with the management and preservation of the irrigation 
arrangements. 

“ Tbe dues paid to all officials are called Luspzk. 

“ Next in rank to the Trangfah, but with totally different duties, came the 
Yerféh, who had charge of all the private lands of the Ra, to whom he filled 
the office of steward. He was responsible for everything connected with the 
cultivation of the Ra’s lands in each district, and received 6 kharwars of grain 
out of each crop. As /uspik, four families in Gilgit, and one in each outlying 
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village in which the R4 owned land, were assigned to him, whose duty it was 
to furnish him each with a yoke of oxen for ploughing his own lands. This 
service he could commute if he pleased for one baghalaé of gold for each yoke 
of oxen. He was also responsible for the collection of the Kafdl tax, but 
no authority could be exercised over him by the Wazirs or Trangfahs. 

“Next to the Trangfah among the district officials was the ‘ Charbia,’ who 
acted as an assistant to the Trangfah in each village. His duspik consisted 
in exemption from all taxes and two of the ruler’s fees on marriage a year; it 
being part of his duty to collect the Garé tolé tax. He also received a 
certain amount of the meat tribute. To help him in his work he was allowed 
four men called ‘ Zetu,’ who only served for a year as peons to the Charba, 
and were paid by an impost of 12Ib of grain from each house, which was 
divided among them,” 


Dr. Leitner suggests that these names of officials are of Tartar origin. 
If it be the case that they are originally Tartér titles, it may be taken as 
a proof of the influence which the Iskardw_rulers once exercised in Dardistdn. 

Justice was administered by the Wazirs in their own districts. Cases 
which principally arose out of disputes about Jand were generally settled by a 
fine of cattle, sheep, or gold dust. Any case involving a larger fine than one 
baghald of gold dust was heard by the Ré. Serious crimes, such as murder 
or treason, were punished by the destruction of the whole family of the 
offender. His house was razed to the ground, and his relations reduced to 
slavery, and sold or distributed according to the will of the Ra. 

The dues above mentioned are still paid, some of them to the Kashmir 
Government and some to the present R&é of Gilgit. 

The same system exists in Hanza and Nagar. 

In the small republics of the Indus valley, the forms of government are, 
of course, less defined, and an executive does not exist. 


«The system of government is the same in all these small republics, and 
differs somewhat from what obtains among the Afghdus. Each village, 
according to its size, has a certain number of Jashteros, or elders, who are 
appointed according to the general estimation in which they are held for 
bravery, liberality, and eloquence. They receive no benefit from their office, and 
are more the servants than the leaders of those they represent. Each village 
manages its own affairs irrespective of its neighbours, and it is in the superin- 
tendence of these details that the Jashteros are mostly occupied. All matters 
affecting the village are discussed in public. A meeting for this purpose is 
called Sigas. At the Szgas all who please join in the discussion, the Jashteros 
apparently encouraging individuals to give their advice, and when the general 
opinion has thus been elicited, the Jashtevos announce the decision they have 
formed. At a Sigas of several villages, a single Jash/eros is appointed by each 
village at a meeting previously held. At the close of the general discussion, 
which is open as before, a loud whistle is given, after which none but the 
representative Jushteros are allowed to speak. If war with a neicehbourine 
valley is determined on, the Jashteros settle the way in which those they 
represent shall take part in it; but beyond their personal influence they have 
little voice in determining the general policy to be pursued, It is for them to 
decide who shall stay at home and who shall take the field, and in the innu- 


Arms and 
warfare, 
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merable disputes ebout land their decision is respected ; but should the dispute 
involve men of another village, they are expected to do their best for their 
own townsmen. In more serious disputes the whole valley makes common 
cause against its neighbours ; but this does not prevent all the communities 
combining when threatened by an external foe. Criminal offences are not 
dealt with by the Jashteros, but by the Miullas, who profess to administer 
the law according to the Sharyat ; this is, however, set aside in many instances 
in favour of ancient custom, which is very strong in seme communities, and the 
prompt redress of grievances depends greatly on the personal influence of the 
aggrieved. Murder is regarded as a personal matter, to be avenged by the 
nearest relative ; but should the case be of a very wanton nature, and the 
family of the murdered individual have sufficient influence with the commu. 
nity, reparation is enforced by general consent. Blood-feuds are not permit- 
ted to last for an indefinite period, and, after a time, the parties are brought 
together and made to swear peace on the Kuran, 


“‘The ancient weapons were bow and arrows, battle-axe, and round leather 
shield. Those able to afford it also wore a shirt of mail and a steel cap. The 
bow and battle-axe bave been replaced by matchlock and sword, but are not 
yet quite obsolete. Though powder is easily made, the tribes have to depend 
on Kashmir and Badakhshan for matchlock barrels; so the bowis still used in 
the chase. The bows are made of strips of ibex horn, softened in water and 
bound together, and are very tough, powerful weapons. The battle-axes are 
of different shapes, according to locality, some of them being inlaid with silver 
or having engraved patterns on them. ‘The old weapons are carefully preserved 
and produced on the occasion of weddings, which would not be thought com- 
plete without them. A bridegroom presenting himself at the house of his 
father-in-law elect without a battle-axe would be sent away to get one, and, if 
unable to do so, would have to make an extra payment. In the present, day 
the men of Chitrdl are noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained many 
a victory over matchlocks. In 1852 a regiment of Gtirkhas in the Kashmir 
service were cut to pieces by Chitral and Yasin swordsmen within 3 miles of 
Gilgit, though they formed square, and tried to reach the fort, from which they 
had been cut off, in that formation. 


“ Dérd warfare is, however, seldom of a very resolute nature, and their 
records are full of accounts in which two or three days’ skirmishing has led to 
the defeat of one party or the other with the loss of afew men only. Every 
village bas one or more forts, according to the number of inhabitants, in which 
all can take refuge in case of need. Owing to the easily defensible nature of 
the country, surprise is absolutely necessary to success, An attack having been 
determined on, every effort is made to throw the enemy off his guard, and then, 
by a succession of forced marches, possession is gained of the pass, or narrow 
part of the valley, which forms the key of bis country. Should these be gained, 
the inhabitants of the invaded country take refuge in their forts, Their 
defence then depends almost entirely on the state of their supplies. Some- 
times their water-supply is cut off or their stores fail, and they are obliged to 
make terms. On the other hand, if they are well supplied, the invader gets 
tired after a short time and retires. If they feel strong and confident, the 
garrison sallies out to offer battle outside the walls, but the taking of a fort 
by assault is unknown. On account of the supplies it is usual to plan an 
attack for the time when the standing crops in the invaded country are just 
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ripe. The store in the fort is then at its lowest and the invader finds no 
difficulty in subsistence.” 
The subjects of agriculture and commerce have been commented on in Agriculture 
the Introduction, and do not require repetition here. one ea 
Though Isl4m has introduced the inconvenient Muhammadan calendar, the (ajendar, 
ancient method of computation by the sun is still in use, In Gilgit and the 
valleys to the south the months are now distinguished by the Arabic names of 
the zodiacal signs. In Htinza and Nagar a more ancient nomenclature still 
exists, as it did till lately in Gilgit, though most of the names in the latter 
place are now lost. The year is divided into two seasons, from solstice to 
solstice, called “ y61”” (Barish) and “ hallél” (Skéna), The season commenc- 
ing at the winter solstice is called “‘ daiy,” and the one commencing at the 
summer solstice “ shinz.”? Each season is divided into six months, the names 
of which are repeated in each season in a different order ; the second season 
beginning with the first month, and then the other names being taken back- 
wards. The months are named from certain objects or fancied resemblances 
on the horizon, behind which the sun sets at certain dates, as seen from the 
gate of the ruler’s castle, so that each place bas a different set of names for 
the month, The calendar, as it still exists in Nagar, will give a sufficiently 
good idea of the system. 
The months are as follows, commencing with the winter solstice :— 
1. Baiy Isha. 
2. , Gaméisa (ice-sun, the sun sets behind a glacier). 
3. ,, Tikkidir (earth-line, the sun sets behind a level space). 
4. y Kabula (4iblal, the direction of Mecca). 
5. ,, Hingbalter (door-way, fram a rock resembling a gateway). 
6. , Buye (shoulder-blade, from a rock resembling the blade-bone of a sheep). 
7. Shini Isha (commencing with the summer solstice). 
8. 


Baiy Biye. 
. y» Hingbalter. 
10. ,, Kabula. 
ll. ,, Tikkidir. 


12. ,, Gamdsa, 

Isha literally means “a mill-pond,” but in this case it is not meant to 
represent a mark on the horizon, but to signify a receptacle, the place beyond 
which there is no going. The term “ yol” has now come to be used for the 
whole year, and the half-year is called “ yol-trang,” but a man of forty when 
asked his age will often say that he is eighty “ vol tang: ” The half-month is 
called tints (Barish), and putch (Shina), and no smaller division of days is 
recognised, though in Shina there are but seven names of days, which closely 
resemble the Sanskrit days of the week, thus— 


Sunday . Adit . tn Sanskrit Aditya bér. 
Monday - Tsun dora . i Sambar. 
Tuesday . Ungari. i Mangal bar. 
Wednesday . Bodo ¥ Budh bar. 
Thursday . Bresput ff Brihaspati bér. 
Friday . Shikar 8 Suku bar, 


Saturday » Shimshir . 5 Sanichar bdr. 
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These names are used in Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar, and were most prob- 
ably introduced by the Shins, as they were in use long before the Sikh power 
was felt across the Indus. It would seem as if the Shins, while introducing 
the Hindd days of the week, adopted in other respects the mode of computing 
time already existing in the country. 

In Chitral the calendar is computed by the solar year commencing with the 
winter solstice; but the months take their names from peculiarities of season 
or agricultural operations, not from local land-marks, They are— 

1. Tangshal (Long nights). 
2. Phutting (Hztreme cold). 
3. Aryan (Wild ducks). 


4, Shadakh (Black mark, in allusion to the black appearance of the earth wher 
the snow melts). 


5. Boi (Sparrows). 

6. Ronzuk (Trembling, in allusion to the waving appearance of the growing 
corn). 

7. Yogh ‘(Full 

8. Maj (Middle, alluding to summer being half over). 


9, Poiyanaso (The end). 

10. Kolkomi (Threshing). 
V1. Kirman = (Sowing). 

12. Chunchiri (Leaf-falling). 


The ordinary Muhammadan calendar is, however, coming into use, espe- 
cially among the Ashimadek class, The days of the week are named according 
to the Muhammadan calendar, except that Friday is named Adina. 

In Bushkér and Torwal the Muhammadan calendar is followed. In the 
latter place the ordinary names are preserved, in the former the months are 
mamed— 


Hasan Husain. Stiepi (Great month). 
Safar. Shokadder. 

Purum ishpo (First sister). Roz. 

Dowim ishpo (Second sister). Lokytl (Small festival), 

Tliiishpo (Third sister). Midna (Intervening). 

Chot ishpo (Fourth sister). Gényil (Great festival). 


The constellation of the Great Bear is called ‘the maiden’s corpse ;”’ the 
small star above the middle star of the tail is called the “ star of life,” as it is 
supposed to be invisible to a person forty days before death. The Pleiades are 
called “the flock of sheep.’? The milky way is called the “track of the cow 
and horse.” The world is supposed to rest on the horns of a cow, which 
shakes its head occasionally at the sins of the inhabitants, and so causes earth- 
quakes. 

The west and south are always spoken of as up, and the north and east as 
down. A man going west or south to a place talks of going up to it. Fairies 
and demons have a prominent place in the belief of the Dards. Madness 
is supposed to be caused by a demon casting its shadow over a person, while 
the shadow of a fairy confers the gift of prophecy. 
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In all correspondence the Mussulmdn calendar is used. 

British, Kashmir, and Afghdn rupees all pass current, as well as Turkistao Money, 
tillas and Chinese yambds ; but, except in the Kashmir districts of Gilgit and weleniay and 
Astor, the system of barter prevails, as there is no local coinage, and very little 
coin except in the hands of the loca} chiefs. 

The following measures are in common use; in some cases they differ only 


in name, in others they differ slightly in amount :-— 


Dry measure. 


1 hai = 23% English . : . : ; ‘ } A 
6 hai = 1 kot . ‘ . 7 < . . Satie 
1 hfjith = 3 double handfulls, about 2 fb . . . } Barish. 
8, = 1 hfchok 7 5 ‘ i ‘ 
Gold-dust measure. 
2 surkh6 = 1 rut. 
2 ruts = 1 baghald (Shina), or khur (Bérish). 
2 baghali = 1 toli (Shéna), or bai (Birish). 


The hollow formed between the thumb and the back of the band, placed 
palm downwards with the fingers extended, was the old measure of a ba- 
ghalu, 

Land measure. 
1 chikili = the amount it takes 6 kots of wheat to sow. 
2 = 1 chini. 
2 chini = 1 makhmi. 
Long measure. 
A span is called dit (Shina), or tishti (Buzish). 
2 spans = 1 hut (Shing), or khash (Burish). 


—(Biddulph ; Drew ; Leitner; McNair; Barrow.) 


ADAMZADA— 
According to Lockhart, the “ noble class” in Chitral. It is a social, and not 
a racial, distinction, An Adamzada can, by losing wealth or through the 
Mehtar’s displeasure, descend in the social scale, while, in like manner, 
persons of lower rank can raise themselves to the Adamzdéda class. The 
Adamzada pay no taxes and do not give their daughters in marriage out 
of their own class. They are apparently the same as the Zundré (g.v.) of 
Biddulph.—( Lockhart ; Barrow.) 

AIR BEG KANDAO—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 
A pass over a spur which projects to the Indus between the Gaidl (Kaiél) 
and Doga valleys. The Milla gives the following account of it: “ Start. 
ing from Gaiél, we crossed over to the right bank and passed over gently 
rising ground for 24 miles, the valley being fairly open and about 200 
yards wide. After this there is a difficult ascent of about a mile up a 
ravine to the left, to the top of the pass. The hill-sides are covered with 
forest. From the top a steep and difficult path goes down for nearly 2 
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miles to Déad Banda, a Gujar village of 10 houses at the head of the Duga 
Dara.” —(The Milla.) 

The spelling of this name is certainly not Hunterian, but I have given 
it as it appears in the original translation, as I am unaware of the pronun- 
ciation of the name, or how it was written in the vernacular.—(Barrow.) 

AGRAM PASS—Lat. 86° 19’, Long. 71° 34’; Elev. 16,110’, 
A pass over the Hindé-Kush, between the Arkéri valley of Chitral and 
Zébék in Badakhshén. Of the three passes leading from the Arkéri valley 
(the Naksin, Agram, and Khatinza), the Agram appears to be the easiest, 
the slopes being less precipitous ; but, owing to this very advantage, it is 
closed by snow for eight months at least,—that is to say, for about two 
months longer than the Nuksén. 

As far as Owir in the Arkéri valley, the route is the same as that to the 
Nuksdn pass (q.v.). From Owir the road goes up the Nawa Sin ravine. 
At 4 miles reach Agram, a Janda of 2 or 3 houses, where the Owir people 
bring their flocks, Firewood is plentiful, and this is usually made the 
fourth stage from Chitrdél. From this the road goes for 2 miles through 
low jungle, then for 4 miles up a gradual ascent over snow, to the sotal 
(16,112'), from which there is a descent over snow for several miles. Zébak 
is about 20 miles from the kotal, Unladen horses are frequently taken 
over by this route.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi Jddi.) 

AIAN—Lat. 35° 43’, Long. 71° 49’; Elev. 4,560’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 10 or 11 miles 
below the fort of Chitral. It consists of about 500 houses, in three or four 
distinct hamlets, each hidden in a mass of fruit trees. The largest of these 
hamlets lies on the right bank of the Aidn Gdl, the others on the left. 
The Aidn Gol is the united stream of the Bumboret and Rimbir valleys; 
it supplies Aidn with its irrigation. Aidan is part of the jaygér of Ghulam, a 
younger son of Amf&n-ul-Miulk. This place is noted as the southern limit 
of the Chinese invasion, and there are the remains of two large intrenched 
camps, relics of those times. West of the village, on the left bank of the 
Aiao Gol, there is a large unfinished fort built by the present Mehtar.— 


( Barrow.) 

ALIABAD—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 7,160. 
One of the villages in Hunza proper, lying about 3 miles west of Hunza 
fort. Here there is a fort with about 100 houses and an excellent open 
encamping ground, the best in the valley.—( Barrow.) 

ALTIT—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 7,600’. 
A fort and village of 50 houses at the eastern end of Hanza proper. The 
situation is exquisitely picturesque, and there is a splendid poplar-lined 
polo ground suitable for camping on.—( Barrow.) 

AMALCHAT—Lat. 36° 34’, Long. 73° 28’; Elev. 8,900’. 
A village in the Yasin valley, and on the left bank of the river, about 64 
miles south of Darkot. It consists of about a dozen houses in two small 
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hamlets. Fruit trees are rather scarce here, and the willow is the principal 
tree. The valley here is about 400 yards broad, and pent in by bare, rocky, 
precipitous mountains, several thousand feet high. In old maps this vil- 
lage is marked as Michdta or Amchat.—( Barrow.) 

AM GES—V/ide “ Gies.” 

ANDARP—Lat. 36° 8’ 30”, Long. 72°50’; Elev. 10,000’. 
A village in Dardistén on the right bank of the Ghizar nadi, just above 
its confluence with the Usha nadi. 

The Malla says: “I remained at Andarp for the night; there was 
nothing different from the villages in the higher part of the valley. The 
same cultivation and trees, and flat-roofed single-storeyed houses; a per- 
haps slightly improved appearance in the condition of the people may be 
noticed, and there are numbers of mares seen grazing about, the property 
of the villagers,” Andarp isa scattered village of about 70 houses. It and 
Ghizar occupy the same ancient lake bed.—(The Willa ; Barrow.) 

ANDARTI—Lat, 36°, Long. 71° 48; Elev. 6,300’. 
A small village of 15 houses at the junction of the Arkdri river with the 
Litkd. It is the residence of Bahrédm, a younger son of Aman-ul-Milk, 
who is now (1885) governor of the Arkari district. There are about 20 
acres of cultivation about the village and some fruit trees. About 400 
yards up the Arkdéri river there is a good pole-bridge 20 yards long.— 
(Barrow.) 

ARBABZADA— 
According to Lockhart, one of the three social classes into which the 
Chitralis are divided. The distinction is in no way racial. A Fakir Mas- 
kin, or peasant, can raise himself to the Arbébzada class by acquiring wealth 
or by the favour of the Mehtar. The Arbabzada pay tithes to the Meh- 
tar. I think they are the same as the Ashimadak of Biddulph.— (Lockhart ; 
Barrow.) 

ARGACH—Lat. 35° 47’, Long. 71°48’; Elev. 4,850’, 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about half-way between 
Chitrél and Aian. It contains about 30 houses.—( Barrow.) 

ARKARI—Lat. 36° 12’ 30", Long. 71° 43’; Elev. 8,700’. 
A village in the Ark4ri valley, lying on both banks of the river. The val. 
ley is here about a mile broad, but this area is mostly occupied by gentle, 
stony slopes. Arkfri, together with Porgumi, contains about 80 houses. 
Between the two Arkéri villages there is a bridge about 30’ long, practi- 
cable for unladen animals.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpu Jddi..) 

ARKARI— 
A river which, rising in the Hindd-Kush, west of Tirich Mir, joins the 
Litkd river at Andarti. Up this valley lie the roads to the Agram, Nuk- 
san, and Khatinza passes. The whole of the Arkéri valley, to its junction 
with the Lutkd, forms a district of Chitral, and is under the immediate 
rule of Mehtar Bahram, a younger son of Amén-ul-Madlk. Andarti is his 
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residence. The principal places in the valley are Andarti, Momi, Shali, 
Arkari, Rubét, and Owir, of which Momi and Arkéri are the largest. The 
total population is probably about 1,300 souls, The valley of the Arkari 
river is, generally speaking, a narrow defile between towering cliffs, except 
around the village of Arkéri, where it opens out considerably, being about 
a mile broad. The river is rapid, with a rocky bed, and at its mouth is 
about 20 yards broad. There are bridges at Owir, Arkari, Momi, and An- 
darti, also near Olis and Sh4li, but all are very bad, except that at Andarti. 
The river is not fordable in summer. There is a hot spring on the left 
bank a mile below Shili. 

As regards the strategical aspect of the valley, all the passes meet either 
at or above Owir, and an advance by any one of them may consequently be 
disputed at any point in the defile between Owir and Andarti. There is a 
place called “ Darband,” 3 or 4 miles below Owir, where some rude fortifi- 
cations bar the road, and where the Chitrdlis consider it advisable to resist 
an advance. The roads in the Arkdri valley are not practicable for laden 
animals.—(Sub-Surveyor Bépi Jédé ; Barrow.) 


ARNAWAI, on HARNOI—Lat. > Long? = lek 


A village belonging to Chitral on the left bank of the Chitrél river. The 
Chitrélis call it Randa, Arnawai being the Pathén name for the place. It 
contains about 180 houses. From it there isa path to Panark6t, and 
opposite the village there is a foot-bridge across the main stream.—(Du/- 
faddr Muhammad Nawdz Khan.) 


ARTZU—Lat. , Long. 3 Elev. a 


A narrow rocky valley on the south side of the Dorih pass route, about 6 
miles east of the otal. Up this valley there is a footpath to Ahmad De- 
wana in K4firistin.—( Barrow.) 


ASHIMADAK— 


A class, or caste, of the Chitralis, who come below the Zundré. It is a very 
large class, its clans being— 


Kashi. “ Bairdmbégs. “ Shighni, 

« Adambégf. “ Khushdlbégi. “ Borshintak. 
“* Dushmanf. “ Shankf. “ Maji. 

“ Ladimi. “ Baiyaki. “ Jikanf. 


‘The term ‘ Ashimadak,’ which signifies ‘ food-givers,’ is applied to all of 
these on account of their being bound to supply the ruler and his retainers 
with food to the extent of 8 sheep and 8 sharwars of wheat from each 
house whevever he passes through their villages. This is the only revenue 
of any description paid by them to the ruler, and those living in the more 
remote villages often remain for several years exempt from even this im- 
post. The Shah Sang4li and Zundré are altogether exempt,—the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and the latter 
because they are descended from a former race of rulers. 

“ Among the Asbimadak the Shighni and Kashi claim, respectively, to 
come from Shighnén and Kash (Kisham ?), a village close to Jurm, in 
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Badakhshén. The names of many of the others show that they trace their 
descent from some individual, and there appears little doubt that they are the 
descendants of Téjiks from Badakhsh4n, who settled in Chitral at the time 
of the establishment of the present ruling dynasty, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, whose founder they probably accompanied and 
aided. Their present position is not, however, due to conquest, but they 
appear to have gradually grown up asa large privileged class. They speak 
the Khowér language and form the most warlike part of the popula- 
tion.—( Biddulph.) 

Colonel Lockhart, who interested himself in this subject, divides the 
population of Chitrél into Adamzéda (7.v.), Arbdbzdda (q.v.), and Fakir 
Maskiu (q.v.). Apparently the Ashimadak of Biddulph and the Arbabzéda 
of Lockhart are the name. 

ASHKUMAN—Lat, 36° 34’, Long. 73° 52’; Elev. 8,500’ (?). 

A village fort on the right bank of the Barugah ravine, about 3 miles above 
its junction with the Ashkiman, or Karimbar river. The place contains 
about 50 families, and here resides (1886) Riastam Ali, the Charwélo of the 
Ashkiman district. There are no trees here, except poplars. The fort 
stands on the edge of a high cliff overlooking the Barugdah stream ; just 
below there is a bridge fit for horses. From Ashkiman there is a road up 
the Barigah ravine and over the mountains to Darkot by the Dadang 
Balsi valley (vide “ Bandeau”), It is two marches, and the route is prac- 
ticable for horsesx—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawab Khdn.) 


ASHKUMAN, or KARUMBAR PASS—Lat. , Long.  ; Elev 
The most eastern of the passes in the Hindd-Kush range leading from Gil- 
git into Wakhadn. Biddulph, who visited it in 1874, says of it: ‘‘ The 
Karimbar pass is only open in winter, practically of no importance, but 
liable, from physical changes, to become important for a time, and there- 
fore to be watched.” Biddulph approached it from the north, and remarks 
as follows :— 

“ South-east of Baroghil Ailak is a tract leading up the hill-side to the 
Ashkiman pass. * 7 * * The first few hundred feet seemed 
eteep, and I could not see the top of the pass, which is said to be a very 
long one; but I gathered from the Aksakaél that there was little more 
ascent than what I saw, As the pass is closed for the same period as the 
Baroghil, the height must be about the same. As a road, however, it is 
not quite so good, but a very small amount of labour would make either of 
the two good for guns.” 

Although Biddulph here speaks of the Ashkaman pass, I am inclined to 
think he really refers to the Sowar Shui route (q.v.), as that route does 
come out about the point referred to, while the true Ashkaman route ap- 
pears to cross the watershed at the east end of Ghaz Kul or Karambar Sar. 
This, however, is a doubtful point which still remains to be cleared up. 

The Ashkaman pass is sometimes known as the Karimbar, but the for- 
mer is the best known name, 
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The Aksak4l, who accompanied Biddulph, by order of the Mir of Wa- 
khan (Fateh Ali Shah), told him that “guns were taken over the Ash- 
kuman pass twelve years ago (i.e., 1862) by Mir Jahdndaér Shah of Bad- 
akhsbén.” 


Colonel Gordon in 1875 reported that Mir Fateh Ali Shah had, 2 propos 
of nothing, said to him one day, “TI intend to tell you before leaving of a 
good road to India.” He afterwards mentioned this road as lying over the 
Ashkiman pass to Térbéla on the Indus, wé Gilgit and Childs. He spoke 
very confidently of the excellence and advantages of this route, as an alter- 
native to that by the Bardéghil pass and the Chitral valley. 


Gilgit to Térbéla leaves rather a wide margin. Fateh Ali Shah probably 
bad the Chonchar pass route (qg.v.) in mind when referring to this section 
of the road to India. 


In the spring of 1876, Biddulph was deputed to visit the Karambar 
valley vid Gilgit, and to examine the Ashktiman pass from that side. He 
reached Imit, the nearest village to the pass, at the third march from Bibar 
in Gilgit. At 14 miles from Imit he was stopped by an impassable wall 
of ice, formed by a glacier from a side valley, which had pushed itself across 
the main valley, making a barrier, over 200 feet high and a quarter of a 
mile wide, across the main valley. He writes: 


“ Between the granite rock on one side and the wall of ice on the other 
is a space of 15 feet, through which the ice-torrent rushes. The only road 
is by wading up this stream for 400 yards. This can only be done when 
extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, which now is 4 feet deep, and quite 
impassable till November. In fact, the pass is a winter one, and is never 
used in summer; nor can the road at any time of the year be made 
practicable for guns. = a Moe” ee 
As well as I can learn, it is only within late years (that is, within the last 
30) that the ice has closed in and blocked up the road. The same thing 
has occurred higher up again, where another glacier has pushed across 
the road; and until the snow has hardened and filled up the cracks, neither 
men nor horses can crossit. If it were not for these glaciers, the pass would 
be a particularly easy one, as the gradients are very gentle, and the great- 
est elevation between [mit and Sarhad apparently does not exceed 11,500 
feet. When I spoke about the top of the pass to the natives, they replied 
it has no top; it is all maidan. It was the favourite road by which the 
Wakhis and Sirikalis made forays into the Ashkiman valley in former 
days, till the ice closed in and blocked the road. 

“ Between Imit and the first glacier are the ruins of six or seven villages, 
and Imit itself shows signs of a large extent of former cultivation. T was 
told that thirty or forty years ago the ice did not obstruct the pass, and that 
constant forays by the Wakhis and Sirikulis depopulated the valley. It 
is evident, though, that under those circumstances the population would 
never have grown up. I am therefore of opinion that the normal state 
of the pass is to be blocked up as at present, but, owing to some un- 
explained cause, the ice opened sufficiently to allow of the pass being used 
in summer for several years, since which it has closed in again. 
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“Tt is known that in 1844 and in 1865 floods occurred in the Gilgit 
valley, caused by the glacier in the Karimbar valley completely dam- 
ming up the water till it accumulated sufficiently to burst through the 
obstruction and sweep a passage for itself. This must always be liable to 
occur from time to time, and it might easily happen on such an occasion 
that so large a portion of the glacier may be swept away as to clear the 
main valley sufficiently to allow of its being easily traversed for a longer 
or shorter period till the glacier action again closes it. | 

“Though it is now only used in winter, the Ydsinis consider the pass 
of much importance, because it is not closed by a gorge on the south side, 
like the Darkét pass, and is therefore less easily defended. I was told 
that they are especially anxious to keep its existence a secret from the 
Kébal authorities.” 


The enquiries and surveys made by Colonel Lockhart’s expedition 
(1885) to a great extent corroborate Biddulph’s conclusions. 

The route is now quite impracticable, and the glacier is of so eccentric 
a nature that it can never be relied on. 

The Mehtar of Chitral seemed to attach great importance to this route, 
and there is little doubt that when not closed by the glacier, it is a par- 
ticularly easy one. If the Mehtar saw it at such a time, it would account 
for his favourable opinion of it as a route between Wakhdéa and Gilgit, 
but at the present time, according to a trained native surveyor, not even 
a goat could pass by it.—(Biddulph ; Barrow.) 

Since the above was written, Colonel Lockhart’s Mission have visited 
Sarhad,—z.e., the northern terminus of the pass. The following informa- 
tion is the result of that visit. 

The Ashkiman route strikes off to the south from the Baréghil at 
7 miles from Sarhad, going over the hills which separate Wakhén from the 
Yarkhan valley. Although said to be easy, it appears to me a very diffi- 
cult one, There is first the watershed between the Pénjé and the Yarkhin, 
which must certainly be a thousand feet higher than the Baréghil, and is 
seldom open till the end of May. Then there is the Yarkhtin (¢.v.) to be 
forded, and then there is the great range between the Yarkhan and Ashkaman 
valleys to be crossed. This appears from the Baréghil to be very high 
and steep. It is only supposed to be open for a couple of montbs in 
autumn, and is then said to be practicable for horses.— (Barrow.) 


ASHKUMAN VALLEY— 
A valley in Dardistén between Ydsin and Kanjit. The Ashkaman, or 
Kardmbar, valley drains into the Gilgit river opposite Gaktich. The rain 
river is said to rise in Ghazkdl (q.v.), but nothing certain is known of its 
course above the glacier 13 miles above [mit. All that we do know is 
that the Ashkaman route lies up this valley, and that two days’ march 
above the glacier a route by the Chilling pass goes off to Kanjut. 
From the above-mentioned glacier to the mouth of the valley it is about 
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35 miles. The river is fed from the right by two considerable streams, 
namely, the Bardigah (g.v.), up which lies the route to Darkét, distant two 
days’ march, and the Asimbar, (g.v.), 5 miles above Chatorkand, up which 
lies the route to Mandiri in the Y4sin valley, also distant two days. 


In summer—that is, for about 5 months—the routes in the Ashkiman 
valley are very difficult, owing to the swollen rivers and the want of 
bridges. For horses the routes are then quite impracticable. 


The valley is very destitute of trees, and there are no fruit trees. The 
villages in the Ashkaman valley are Imit, Shiniki, Ashkiman, Défn, and 
Chatorkand. There are also the summer hamlets of Dalti and Bilhanji 
belonging respectively to Ashktiiman and Imit. The total population is 
probably about 700 souls. Ashkdman is the only fort in the valley ; here 
resides the Chérwélo of the district, who is subordinate to the governor of 
Yasin. At one time there is no doubt the valley was much more populous, 
as is shown by traces of former cultivation, but oppression and ever-recur- 
ring floods have caused a steady decrease. The floods are due to the 
action of glaciers at the head of the valley.—(Su4-Surveyor Nawab Khan; 
Biddulph.) 


ASHRATH—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 


A village in the Pésh Dara,—that is, the narrow wooded valley which 
leads from the Lowari Kotal to Mirkani on the Chitral river. It is situ- 
ated about 3 miles above the latter on the right bank of the Pésh Gél. 
There is room to encamp a force here, and there is some cultivation. The 
village contains about 25 houses. Wood and forage are plentiful, so also 
sheep. Ashrath is nominally in the territories of the Mehtar of Chitral, 
but the inhabitants are practically independent. 

It formerly belonged to Dir, and used to be plundered by the Kafirs, 
but the present occupants, Dangériks, according to Biddulph, are on good 
terms with the Kafirs. In fact, according ‘to McNair, they are Kafirs 
converted to Islam. He says— 


“The people of this village pay tribute to Dir, as well as Chitral, and 
this tribute is rendered in the form of escort to travellers ascending the 
pass. But the people themselves are Shiahs and recently-converted Kéfirs, 
and are known to be in league with the Kafir banditti, giving notice to 
the latter of the approach of the travellers rather than rendering effective 
aid against them.” —(Mahhib Shah; McNair ; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 


ASTARI—Lat. 36° 19’ 30’, Long. 72° 12’; Elev. 7,100’, 


A village in Tarikho of Chitral. It is on the left bank of tlic river about 
6 miles above Drasan, and is the lowest village on the left bank ; in fact, 
there is no cultivation below Astari on that bank, and no road. There is, 
however, a path up to the Kergah Lasht, and across those downs to the 
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Mastéj river. The place contains about 30 or 40 houses. Fruit trees 
abundant. Ast&ri is the lowest place in the Tarikho district.— ( Barrow.) 

ASMAR—Lat. » Long, ; Elev. 
A petty Pathén state on the Kunar river between Afghan and Chitrél 
territory. Properly speaking, it bas no place in this Gazetteer, but it is so 
intimately connected with Chitr4l politics that it is advisable to include it. 
The Khén, Hazrat Ali,* is on very friendly terms with both the Mehtar of 
Chitrél and Umara Khadn of JandGl; with the former he is intimately 
connected by marriage. To the Kéfirs he is compelled to pay black-mail. 
The village and fort of Asmar are on the left bank of the Chitral, or 
Kunar river. The place contains about 150 houses ; besides the chief’s fort 
there are two other forts, or darbands, on low hills on either side of the river. 
It isa hot place, and rice grows well; in fact, it is the principal crop. There 
are no fruit trees. From Asmar there is a road to Mian Kili passing 
through Salirzai limits. Below Asmér the people on the Kunar side are 
Mohmands, on the Chigar Serai side Shinwdris. The Kban of Asmar 
possesses one cannon. The route from Chitral to Asmar will be found in 
Part IV. Horses can be taken by it unladen, but a few days’ work by 
sappers or pioneers would render it practicable for laden animals, asit is only 
here and there that it is really difficult. The road along the right bank is 
infinitely hetter, but is seldom or never used for fear of the Kéfirs. Shali, 
Shangér, Déb Kili, &c., all belong to Asmar.—(Duffaddr Muhammad 
Nawdz Khén.) 

ASTOR, orn HASORA—Lat. 35° 22’, Long. 74° 54’; Elev. 7,840’. 
The chief place in the Astor valley, one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the western side of the valley at its junction 
with one of those tributary valleys which come down from the Nanga Par- 
bat ridge. Astor used to be the seat of a Dard Rajah, but is now a Dogra 
cantonment, The number of troops is, or was, about 1,200, the object of 
keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, being to save 
carriage of supplies, the Astor valley being unable to feed the troops. The 
force is on the right side of the snowy pass, and is always ready to advance 
to Gilgit. 

In 1885 the garrison consisted of — 

1 Battalion Infantry. 300 Jégirddrs. 
400 Irregulars, 20 Gunners, 

The fort and town are situated on a shelving promontory of alluvial soil 
between two deep ravines, which run into the Astor river lying some 500’ 
below the fort. The fort stands on the left brow of the upper ravine, and 
is quite unassailable on that side. The Biinji face is almost without flank 
defence, but the wall is high. On the west face there is a round bastion 
with four embrasures, but this is the weakest point in the fort, as it is com- 


* News has just been received (January 1887) of the death of Hazrat Ali Khé H 
d : ] 
succecded by his son Tabmasp Khén. Am 
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manded within a hundred yards by a ridge on which the huts of the garrison 
are built. The parapet walls are provided with loopholes, but the wall is 
only about 2’ thick at top, and, being built of boulders and mud, is not a very 
formidable defence except against local enemies. The place would be quite 
untenable against rifles. The armament of the fort consists of two brass 6- 
pounders, one 6-inch mortar, and two sher-bachas. The troops, except the 
gunners, live in the town. A year’s provisions are always kept up in the 
fort, The town consists of a number of dirty mud hovels on the north and 
west sides of the fort. The only trees are poplars. There is a telegraph 
office communicating with Banji and Gilgit. A mile south of the town is 
idgab, where there is a polo ground and a charming orchard. This is often 
used asa camping ground, but if it were ever necessary to encamp a force in 
Astor during the summer, a splendid camping ground would be found at 
Sango Sar (q.v.), three or four miles west of the fort. The Astor river is 
erossed by a bridge opposite the fort. This bridge is fairly good, but the 
approaches are bad. Persons going to Skard or by the Doriktin or Bavail 
pass to Kashmir have to cross the river here.—(Drew ; Tanner ; Barrow.) 


ASTOR— 


A valley lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and Gilgit, and 
east of the mighty Nanga Parbat mountain. Its southern boundary is the 
watershed of the Kishanganga, over which run the Barzil and Kamri passes, 
the two principal routes to Astor. The watershed, except at the passes, 
is about 14,000 or 15,000 feet high, while even at the passes it is 18,000 
feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, from its sources to the Indus, is 
about 60 or 70 miles long. The descent to it from the passes is steep for 
a thousand feet or so, and then the slope becomes gradual. The vegetation 
is somewhat different from that of Kashmir and the Gurais valley ; the 
grass less completely clothes the hill-sides, the brake fern is less abundant, 
and the pine forest less extensive, while spruce fir becomes rare, Birch is 
found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and Pinus excelsa to 11,300 feet. Some of 
the hill-sides have great stretches of birchwood. Cultivation begins at 
10,000 feet. First’ are detached hamlets, bare and devoid of trees, while 
helow 8,500 feet the villages are mostly well shaded by fruit trees. In the 
upper part of the valley there are traces of much former cultivation, but the 
fields are waste, and the hamlets deserted. This state of things was 
brought about by the raids of the Childsis, who, previous to 1850, used to 
come over the Mazeno pass (q.v.), or by Hatti Pir (q.v.), for the purpose of 
carrying off the cattle and making slaves of the women and children. It 
was on account of this that Gulab Singh sent a punitive expedition into 
Childs (7.v.) about 1851-52, since when there has been no raiding, The 
present state of security is a great benefit to the inhabitants, but the country 
has not yet recovered from the ruin and depopulation of former times, 
though a few new settlements have been made on old village sites, The 
total population of the Astor valley and its branches is certainly under 
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10,000. The principal place in the valley is Astor (g.v.), or Hasora, as it 
is called by the Dogras. At Astor, and for many miles beyond , the 
character of the valley is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the 
river confined between the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain 
ranges on both sides ; the cultivation is on small spaces usually several 
hundred feet above the river. The hill-sides are partly broken into cliffs and 
partly of a smooth surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of 
pencil cedar, while in parts there are thin forests of pencil cedar, Above 
these rise lofty rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again 
tell of the raids of the Childsis ; the old watercourses are still recognisable, 
but it would take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi- 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching back, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,000 feet high, over which is a path by which the Childsis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and, 
on rounding this, one reaches Hata Pir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. At the foot of Hata 
Pir, on the further side, the Astor river is spanned by two rope bridges, close 
together, made of birch twigs, and also by a wooden bridge, which ponies 
can cross (vide article RAm Guit). The inhabitants of the Astor valley are 
Dards of the Yashkin stock, and formerly the valley was a Dard princi- 
pality, with a Rajah of itsown. When the Sikhs held Kashmir this Rajah 
was tributary to them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders 
from Gulab Singh, invaded the valley from Skardd, and took Astor and its 
Rajah after a four months’ siege; but this act was discountenanced by the 
Sikh darvar, aud the Rajah re-instated. When, however, later on, the Sikhs 
required a passage through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to 
establish a military post at Astor in order to secure their communications. 
From that time the independence of Astor ceased, and a titular Réjah is now 
all that remains of the old Dard principality. The present (1885) Rajah, 
Bahadur Khan, enjoys as a jégér the villages of Harcho and Ratti. He is 
an old man and has no power. The titular wazfr of Astor, Rozi Khan, on 
the other hand, has a good deal of local influence, and is a useful man much 
einployed by the Dogra Government.* 

The people of Astor are all riders and keep many ponies. Supplies in 
the valley, except wood and forage, are scarce. The principal villages 
appear to be Dashkin, Gurikot, and Astor, but there are many others which 
are clearly shown in the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882, 

The road down the valleys is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, 
but is very bad in places. The Astor river is not fordable, but is bridged 


* Rozi Khdn is now out of favour, on account of certain frauds. 
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in several places. It is a rapid stream with a rocky bed, for the most part 
between steep, rocky, arid mountain slopes. 

Besides the garrison of Astor there is a small detachment at Dufdn 
(q.v.). There are a few duzjs, but no real forts in the valley except 
Astor.—( Drew ; Barrow.) 


ASUMBAR— 

A branch ravine of the Ashkiman valley, which it joins about 4 or 5 miles 
above Chatorkand. Up it there is a road to Yasin, practicable for horses 
without loads, The first march would be Tokém Kuch, a grazing ground 
which is about 15 miles from Dain, the hamlet opposite Chatorkand. The 
road is difficult and stony, and the Asimbar stream has to be crossed three 
times, This stream is only a few yards broad, but is not fordable in summer ; 
it is, however, bridged. The next march would be Mandiri in the Yasin 
valley, which must be at least 18 or 20 miles. The ascent to the total from 
Tokém Kuch is very steep. 

Biddulph mentions the village of Asimbal, but he must mean Dain, as 
there is no village in the Asdmbar ravine. McNair speaks of the Asimbar 
ravine as being in Yasin. Possibly the valley down to Mandiri may be so 
called, but I do not think so.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawdéb Khan; Barrow.) 


ATABAD—Lat. , Long. ; Elev, 7,650’. 
A small village in Kanjat, about 800’ above the right bank of the Hunza 
river and 9 miles above Hunza. It contains about 30 houses. Atabdd is 
the first stage on the road to the Kilik. The camping ground is in the river 
bed below, which is here a broad sandy waste, evidently once the site of a 
lake.—(Barrow.) 


ATALIK— 
The head official of a Chitral district. Biddulph says— 

“The country is divided into eight districts. At the head of eachis an 
Atélik, whose duty it is tocollect the revenue of his district and to command 
the men of it inwar. Like the wazirs of the districts in Gilgit, he has the 
right of releasing one man in each village from military service. Out of 
the revenue of his district he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures of butter, 20 
measures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of any mines. His land 
is exempt from taxes, and 10 families are assigned to him as labourers. He 
also receives a fee of 1 ¢il/a, equal to 5 rupees, on each marriage.”— 
( Biddulph.) 

AWI, on AV{—Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 72° 22’; Elev. 7,000’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 2 or 3 miles above 
Buni. It, with its outlying hamlet of Kuchnéli, contains over 100 bouses. 
Fruit trees are abundant. In winter there is generally a bridge thrown 
across the river here, which leads to the Kergah Lasht, and thence to 
Drdsan.—( Barrow.) 

AW1—Lat. 36° 0’, Long. 71° 49’; Elev. 6,200’. 
A small village of 20 houses, opposite Shughot, with which it is connected 
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by a rickety pole bridge. The village is embosomed in fruit trees, and is 
. situated in the angle between the Awi and Liatkd rivers. Up the Awi 
valley there is a difficult footpath leading to Chitral.—(Barrow.) 
AWIiR—Vide “ Owfr.” 
BABUSAR—Lat. Long. 3 Elev. 13,589’. 
A pass between K4ghan and Childs, which appears to be the one mostly 
used by traders between the Punjab and Daérél, Childs, Tangir, &e. There 
is a made road from the south up to the pass, which is easy of access and 
is practicable throughout for pack-animals,—.e., mules and ponies, 
The stages on this route from Kaghan are as follows, according to 
Waterfield :— 


1. Tarshan Dakhli. 5. Babisar. 
2. Batta Kundi. 6. Thak, 
8. Seraidn. 7. Childs. 


4, Laltsar. 


An account of this route is given in Part IV. 

It is subject to snow from November to June, and is impassable from 
December to April. The ascent and descent are not difficult. On the north 
side the road is, of course, not so good as on the Kaghan side ; still it is 
practicable for laden animals. It passes the villages of Babisar, Thak, and 
Daniat. The streams in the Thak valley are crossed in summer by tem- 
porary wooden bridges.—(Ahmad Ali Khan; Waterfield.) 

BABUSAR—Lat. Long. ; Elev. 
There are two villages of this name in the Thak valley hetween Thak and 
the Babdasar pass. These villages are about a mile apart on opposite banks 
of the Thak stream. They together contain about 15 houses. A small 
stream from the Bibusar pass joins the hak stream between these two 
hamlets.—(Ahmad Ali Khén.) 

BADALGAH—Vide “ Bapuaat.” 

BADUGAL—Lat. 35° 28’, Long. 71° 48’; Elev. 
A hamlet on the right bank of the Chitral river opposite Kala Naghar. 
It is situated on an eminence commanding the road. It is inhabited by 
Saiads, and according to the Mulla there are 40 houses.—(The Malla ; 
Barrow.) 

BAGROT— 


A valley, south of the Rakaptish mountain, which drains to the Indus 
about 10 miles below Gilgit. It contains several flourishing villages, such 
as Datéchi, Balchar, Sindkar, where there is a fort, Hupar, Parpui, &e. 
It is capable of supporting a population of 2,000 or 3,000 souls. ‘The 
valley contains many signs of mineral wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
washings. In former times it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
rulers or when hard pressed by their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shin caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
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spur of the Rakapdash mountain ou the west, and the Deobani mountain on 
the enst.—(Biddulph.) 

BAGRU DARA— 
One of |the tributary glens of the Kandia Dara (q.v.), Yaghistén. The 
Bagrd is a swift mountain torrent, about 20 yards wide at itsmouth. Up 
this Bagri Dara a well-known road, practicable for pack-animals and much 
frequented by travellers and merchants, leads over the Sarkar pass to the 
village of Mankial in the Kohistén of Swat. The journey to Ménkidl 
takes 2 or 8 days.—( The Milla.) 

BAGUSHT GOL— 
A valley draining from the south-west to the Lutka river in the Injgim 
province of Chitral. It is about 10 miles in length; the lower half is well 
populated, and cultivation is almost continuous, the soil being good and less 
rocky than elsewhere in these regions. The villages are— 


On the right bank. On the left bank, 
Houses, Houses, 
Tani : ; . 10 Nagar . ; ae) 
Manir ; ; . 8 Bagasht . : . 10 
Tarkurid . ; . 10 Urjak : j . 15 
Baskir ‘ ; #. 12 Sanik ; ‘ . 5 
Izh : : . 20 


This would give a total population of about 500, although McNair says the 
valley contains 4,000 fighting men. I feel certain, however, that it cannot 
contain more than 1,000 people. McNair also mentions the villages of 
Kandujal, Orikho, and Chirwali. I think he is mistaken. All these villages, 
except Nagar and Bagtsht, stand amid fruit trees. They are all walled or 
fortified as a protection against Kéfirs, as by the Shui pass at the head of 
the valley there is a comparatively easy route from the Bashgal valley of 
Kafiristan (vide Part 1V). The road through the cultivated portion of 
the valley is easy, but beyond it is steep. Above the cultivated tract comes 
a fine deodar forest which extends for over two miles up the valley. Below 
this forest the river is not fordable in summer. The ascent to the Shti 
pass is very steep.—(Zwo Sepoy Surveyors ; McNair ; Barrow.) 

BAHUTAR, or BAHUSHTAR GOL— 
A rapid torrent, which, rising in the watershed between the Ghizar and 
Yasin valleys, joins the former river just below Chashi. Up this valley 
there is a route to the Nasbir Gél in Yasin.—( Barrow.) 

BAILAM, on BARGAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The southernmost village of Chitral, beyond which the land belongs to the 
Afghan state of Asmar. The boundary between Kaéshkér and Asmar is 
marked by a wall across the valley on the right bank, and on the left bank 
by a small stream below Sau. The valley, for many miles above the 
boundary, is reputed to be extraordinarily fertile. A few Afghans live at 
Bailam.—( Biddulph.) 
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Baildm is the Chitréli name, Bargém the Pashti name. It contains 
about 40 houses. The inhabitants pay revenue to Asmdr as well as 
Chitrél, but the place undoubtedly belongs to the latter, Close to Bar- 
gdm on its east side ‘is Nawa Kila (15 houses), and also the deserted 
village of Shergém (30 houses). Just above Bargém two nalas come 
down from Kéfiristin.— (Barrow.) 

BALAN—Lat. 35° 20’, Long. 74° 53'; Elev. 7,700’. 
A scattered village on the left bank of the Astor river. It is situated on 
a fine fertile plateau, and its fields and houses extend for over a mile. It 
consists of about 30 houses.—( Barrow.) 


BALIM—Lat. 36° 5’, Long. 72° 29’; Elev. 9,700’. 
A village in the Sar Ldspir valley of Dardistén, consisting of about 50 
houses, It lies on the slopes on the left bank of the river about a mile below 
Lasptr, with which it is connected by a wooden bridge. Trees are scarce 
here.—(Barrow.) 


BALTI, or BATTIGAH—A considerable stream which joins the Ghizar 
river about a mile above Dahimal. In winter it is fordable, but in 
summer one must use the rickety bridge near its mouth. Up the valley 
of the Battigah there is a road to Tangfr, which is said to be fairly good 
and nearly always open for men on foot. There is also said to be a large 
Gijar village in the Battigah valley. ‘The Balti appears to be the more 
common name.—(Barrow.) 


BANDA-I-GUJAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

The first hamlet in the Panjkora valley, about 3 or 4 miles below the Tal 

pass (q.v.). It is a hamlet of 12 houses, the summer quarters of the Tal 

people, where their flocks of goats and sheep, and herds of cows and buffaloes, 

are sent to graze. Here there is little or no cultivation.— (The Miilia.) 
According to Raverty, there are also three villages of this name at the 

head vf the Swat Kohistan, which together muster about 600 hous3s, but 

this estimate is probably a very extravagant one.—(Raverty.) 


BANDA-I-SAZIN —Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hamlet of 15 houses in Shindka, on the left bank of the Indus, between 
the Gabarchar and Shunt valleys. It is chiefly inhabited during summer by 
shepherds.— (The Mila.) 


BANG —Lat. 36° 32', Long. 72° 48’; Elev. 8,500’. 
A scattered village on the right bank of the Yarkhin river. It is watered 
oy the Bang Gél, up which there is a route to Tiirikho. At Bang fruit 
trees are plentiful (Barrow.) It contains 40 houses.—(The Mulia.) 
BANG GOL PASS.—Lat. 36° 38’, Long. 72° 39’; Elev. 13,370’. 
A pass over the watershed between Turikho and Yarktin Péin. It is open 
for about six months, when unladen horses may be taken by it. From Rich 
in Tarikho to Bang in the Y4rkhdn valley is reckoned as one day’s march, 
but the distance is over 16 miles. The road from Rich lies up a narrow 
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stony valley for 5 miles, then over the crest and down the rocky ravine of 
the Bang Gél.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapt Jédu.) 

BARAI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’ (?). 
A pass over the Indus-Kishanganga watershed, connecting the Bunar valley 
of Shindka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite impassable 
from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear of snow even 
in July. From April to November it is practicable for men with loads or 
unladen cattle—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

BARAMUSH— 

The designation in Chitral for the headman of a village. Biddulph says :— 

‘He is particularly charged with the maintenance of roads, forts, and 
bridges, for which he receives a yearly ‘zshpin’ of 10 sheep, 10 measures 
of butter, 10 measures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of 
any mines with which he is connected. His land also is free from payment 
of taxes, and he has the right of releasing 10 men of his village from mili- 
tary service. 

“To assist him he has an attendant ‘ Charbi,’ whose duties are the 
same as those of a Zaitd in Gilgit. He receives a woullen robe and five sheep 
yearly, and his land is exempt from taxation.” —(Biddulph.) 

BARANIAL—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village in the Swat Kohistdn, on the right bank of the Swat river, close 
to its junction with the Dardl. The inhabitants are Shfahs and Dards of 
the Torwalik race. The village contains about 800 families.—(Biddulph ; 
The Milla.) 

BARIBEN PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,000’ (?). 
A pass over the watershed, between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect- 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. 
It is practicable for unladen cattle, but is closed by snow from December to 
the middJe of May. There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bariben and 
Kinejuit glens drain together into the Narnaishini, which is itself a tribu- 
tary of the Khinar valley.—(4hmad Ali Khén.) 

BARIGAH PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The Bérigah pass is that over the watershed between the valley of Darél 
and Kandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Chonchar pass, which 
it resembles in many respects, but is at least 500 feet higher and more 
difficult. It is very narrow and easily blocked. From the crest the village 
of Yaktdt in D4rél is about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of this pass 
as the Kuli pass.—( Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

BARINAS, on BARNAS—Lat. 36” 6’, Long. 72° 4’; Elev. 6,100’. 
A village on the lelt bank of the Mastéj river, about 25 miles above 
Chitrél. It is situated on a plateau 200’ above the river, which here 
flows in a deep gorge. ‘The village is divided into two parts by a deep 
ravine, It contains about 150 houses, and is well stocked with fruit trees. 
Chenars here begin to be plentiful, and rice is a good deal cultivated. 
Barinas is the most northerly village in the Chitrél district. 
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Biddulph says, in his Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, “ Opposite the village 
of Barenis is a figure with an inscription in ancient Sanskrit rudely cut 
upon a rock. General Cunningham has kindly favoured me with the fol- 
lowing reading of the inscription: Deva dharmmaya Raja Jiva Pala— 
‘The pious gift of Raja Jiva Péla.’ This inscription refers, in all proba- 
bility, to a building, of which the figure is a facsimile, erected somewhere 
near. General Cunningham tells me that from the character used, it can 
not belong to an earlier period than the third century A.D., and the date of 
it is probably a good deal later. The name Jiva Pala is, no doubt, the 
Jeipal of early Muhammadan writers. According to Al-Birtini, the fourth 
king of Kabal, who succeeded Kank, whose period was about A.D. 900, was 
named Jaipal, and his rule may have extended to Chitral. The figure is 
Buddhistic, and is interesting, as helping to show that Biiddhism existed in 
Chitral before Muhammadanism.”—(Barrow ; Biddulph.) 


BARIR— 
A valley of Kaldéshgtim which drains into the Chitr4l river, opposite Gairat. 
The inhabitants are Kalésh Kéfirs, The valley appears a narrow one and 
seems to be fairly well wooded.—(Barrow.) 

BARGU (District) — 


The most westerly district of the Gilgit province which is under immediate 
Kashmir rule. It comprises the villages of Bargt Bala and Péin, Sharét 
and Shikaiét. The population is about 500.—( Barrow.) 

BARKOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village of 40 houses, on the left bank of the Panjkora, in the Kohistén- 
i-Malezai. About a mile lower down on the opposite bank is Bidr, a 
village of the same size as Barkot, with which it is connected by a wooden 
bridge. Both these villages pay tribute to Dir and Chitral. The inhabit- 
ants are “ Bashkar,” a Dard race.—(The Milla ; Biddulph.) 
BARKOT—Lat. Long. Elev 
A village of 20 houses on the right bank of the Chitrél river I 
ag » It bel 
to Chitral, but practically the Mehtar bas no authority on the right bank 
above this village till Kala Naghar is reached, and the Kafirs have it all 
their on way. Pashangar, a hamlet close to Barkot, contains about a 
dozen houses. —(Muhkammad Nawde Khan.) 
BARKULTI—Lat. 36° 29, Long. 78° 26’; Elev. 8,650’. 
A village in Yasin on the right bank of the river and about 10 miles north 
of Yasin itself. Barkulti consists of about a dozen houses hidden in a mass 
of fruit trees. It is now held in jagir by Ali Murdén Shdh, ex-Mir 
of Wakhdn. About half a mile south of Barktlti is Mir Walf’s fort (q.v.) 
Barkalti is usually the intermediate stage between Yasin and Dark6t.— 
(Barrow.) | 
BARK UTI—Lat. 36° 8’, Long. 72° 54; Elev. 10,000’. 


A village in the Ghizar district. Itis a scattered place of about 80 houses 
situated on a plateau about a square mile in extent, at the south-west corner 
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of the Panddr lake. The people here are a thriving lot. About a mile 
east of the village is the Barkdti, or Malich river, which flows into the 
lake. It is a rapid stream about 30 yards broad. In the summer this 
stream is not fordable, but there is a bridge by which the road crosses it,— 
( Barrow.) 


BARMAS—Lat. 35° 54’, Long. 74° 21'; Elev. 5,215’. 
A small village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. It 
contains only about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, as 
it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards.—( Barrow.) 


BARNAS—Lat. 36° 27’ 30", Long. 73° 25' 0”; Elev. 8,500’. 
A small hamlet at the mouth of the Tui river, up which there is a route 
from Yasin to Musttij (vide “Tu KotaL”). 
There is another village of this name on the left bank of the Mustdj 
river (vide “ Baninas ”’).—(Barrow.) 


BAROGHIL PASS—VFide Part I. 


BARO MARTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village belonging to Gor at the foot of the hills, about 14 miles west of 
the Lasnét fort. There are no fruit trees. The land is irrigated from 
several springs at the foot of the mountain (vide “Gor ”).—(dhmad Ali 
Khén.) 


BARUGAH— 
The name of the ravine in the Ashkuiman valley, Dardistén, in which the 
Ashkdman fort is situated. Up this ravine isa route across the bills to the 
village of Darkét. At its mouth is the small summer village of Dalti (10 
houses), which belongs to Ashkaman; 3 miles up the valley is the Ashku- 
man fort. From here the road runs from side to side of the ravine, 
the stream being bridged at each of the three crossings. In summer the 
stream is unfordable. The first stage is usually acamping ground called 
Halwoat, about 12 miles above Ashkiman fort. From Halwoat to the 
Kotal it is about 3 miles, the last mile being very steep. Darkot is about 
9 miles further on (vide Dapana BAtst”’). The elevation of the Kotél is 
probably about 12,500'.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawab Khan.) 

BARZIN—Lat. 35° 59’, Long. 71° 31’; Elev. 7,900’. 
A small village on the left bank of the Latka river in Injgim of Chitral. 
It lies at the western end of the Parabek plain. It is the hightest spot in 
Injgam which can boast of fruit trees, and, with the exception of small 
patches at Emirdil, Gabar, and Digiri, there is practically no cultivation 
above Barzin and Ughat, which lies opposite it on the left bank of the river. 
Barzin is 3 marches from Chitrél.—(Barrow.) 

BASIN—Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 74° 18’; Elev. 5,050’. 
Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth. They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basin Pdin is almost con- 
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tinuous with that of Gilgit: together they contain about 20 houses. Basin 
Bala is inhabited by refugees from Yasin.—(Barrow.) 


BASHA— 
A village in Niét valley (q.v.). 


LASHGAL GOL— 
A tributary of the Kunar river, which, rising in Kafiristan, joins it at 
Rafaék Zinbardér (Mahammad dmin), This is the same as the Arnawai 
(9.0.). 
BASHK AR— 

This is the name given to the community inhabiting the upper part of the 
Panjkora valley, whence they have overflowed into the upper part of the 
Swat valley, and occupied the three large villages of Utrot, Ushi, and 
Kalém. They live on good terms with their Torwal neighbours, and number 
altogether from 12,000 to 15,000 souls. Their principal villages are Tal 
and Kalkot in the Panjkora valley, containing collectively 1,500 families, 
They are the most degraded of all the Dard tribes, and, in spite of a 
fertile soil and abundant flocks and herds, live in great squalour, Amongst 
themselves they are exceedingly quarrelsome, and are adepts in the use of 
the sling, by means of which they hurl stones with great force and preci- 
sion. Exposed as they are to raids from every side, they seem unable to 
offer any resistance; and, notwithstanding a payment of yearly tribute, 
they are subjected to frequent attacks for the sake of wringing addi- 
tional payments from them. The three villages in the Swat valley used 
to pay tribute to Yasin, and the three northernmost villages in the 
Panjkora valley a double tribute to Yasin and Chitrél. Barkot, Bfar, and 
Rashkot pay a double tribute to Chitral and Dir, and the five Bashkdr 
villages below Rashkot pay tribute solely to Dir. Rashkot is better known 
under its Pushtd name of Patrak. There is also a large Gdjar population, 
which pays tribute to Dir. In recent years a considerable migration of 
Kho has taken place from Ghizar to Ushd, where Khowar is in consequence 
beginning to be spoken, The Bashkérk proper are divided into three clans, 
the M@lanor, Kutchkhor, and Jéghior. They say that they have been 
Mussulmins for nine generations, and the peculiar customs still common 
among the Shins do not exist among them. Till somewhat recently they 
used to expose their dead in coffins on the tops of hills. The Bashkér dia- 
lect approaches more nearly to modern Punjabi than any other of the Dard 
languages, but in some respects seems to show some affinity to the dialects 
of the Siah-Pésh. 

The Bashkdérik intermarry with the Torwalik, but not with their other 
neighbours. Forts are not in use among them, but their villages are built 
in a peculiar fashion for safety. A hill-side, with a suitable slope, is select. 
ed, against which the houses are built in a succession of terraces, rising one 
above the other, so that the flat roof of each house is on a level with the 
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floor of the one above it. The whole are connected by an outer wall, within 
the confines of which is alabyrinth of passages, and the site is often selected 
so that a stream of water runs through the mass of buildings, All the 
houses are built of wood, and those on the outside of the village have no 
parapets. Bashkér is said to be very thickly wooded, and the trees are said 
to grow to an unusual size. 

Raverty apparently confounds the Bashkdér with the Gawarai, who live 
in the Indus Kohistén, for he speaks of the villages of Pashmal, Harfani, 
Tlahi-kot, Ushi, Kalém, and Utrét being occupied by the Gawaré.—(Bid- 
dulph ; Raverty.) 

BATEL—Vide “ Kuansant.” 


BATERA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village near the left bank of the Indus, The Indus Kohistén may be 
here said to commence. The people below this village are all Pathdns, 
while above they are Dards. 


BAWANJI—Vide “ Boéwsf.” 


BEORAI GOL— 
A narrow valley which drains into the Chitrél river about 3 miles south of 
Drosh.—At its mouth the stream is a rapid one, about 20’ wide. It is always 


fordable. Some little way up it, are Beorai and one or two other small 
hamlets.—( Barrow.) 


BIAR—Vide “ Barxor.” 


BHUP SING PARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 4,330’ 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. 
Water from the river very muddy. It was near here that a Kashmir force 
under Bhp Sing was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name.—(Bar- 
row.) 


BOLOR— 
An ancient name for part of the region now comprised under the desig- 
nation ‘' Dardistén.” Raverty defines Bolor, Bilaur, or Bilauristén as 
the country bounded north by the Hindé-Kush from the Doréh pass to the 
74th meridian, which would include the whole of Chitral and Yasin, but then 
again he places the eastern limit at the watershed between Kanjut and 
what is now Chinese Turkestén, thus including the whole of Hunza and 
Nagar. The southern boundary, according to him, was the watershed be- 
tween the Indus and Gilgit rivers, what Tanner calls the Hindd R4j. 
Thus, if we accept Raverty’s views, Bolor is identical with the region com- 
prising the present political divisions of Chitral, Gilgit, Hanza, and Nagar. 
Biddulph, however, identifies it with SkardG. Yule, who is probably the best 
authority, after quoting from the Térikh Rashid, says: “ The region which 
he (the writer) so defines must have embraced Sarikdl and all the wild 
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country south of Yarkand ; Béltistén, Gilgit, Yasin, Chitral, and perhaps 
Kéfiristin. Marco Polo evidently includes the Pamirs.”—(Raverty, Bid- 
dulph ; Marco Polo ; Yule.) 


BOTO BANIAL—Vide Latué Pass. 


BOTOGAH KATHA— 
A stream which waters the western end of Childs in Dardistén. It takes 
its rise among the peaks above the Lali Sar lake in Kéghan and receiveg 
much of the surrounding drainage. The Botogéh valley belongs to Childs, 
and is resorted to in summer by the Childsis as a pasture ground. There 
are several hamlets in the valley, each surrounded by clumps of fruit trees. 
These hamlets are— 


Houses, 
Dachar Fs 3 i ; ; ‘ i 7 3 
Mati Shing ‘ . . ‘ : . 5 . 6 
Mashai : 3 ‘ ; 3 5 . ; 10 
Philiat ‘ ‘ 7 : s . 6 
Gala gS ae oe 6 
Udorbat A 5 8 


—so that the total population of the valley is probably about 200 souls. The 
valley is connected with Kdghan by the Botogah pass. This pass is about 
14,000 feet high, and laden cattle can be taken over it, The route from 
Childs by the Botogah valley is not, however, practicable throughout for 
laden cattle. There is another pass of the same name across the Indus- 
Kaghén watershed, about 6 miles to the west, by which cattle are taken to 
the Chichar branch of the Kotgali valley. This ridge is the boundary 
between Kohistén and Chilés.—(Ahmad Ali Khén.) 
BREP—Lat. 36° 25’, Long, 72° 40’; Elev. 8,250’, 

A large village in Yaérkhan Péin on the left bank of the river. It is 
usually made the first stage out of Mustaj. Fruit trees plentiful. 
(Barrow.) 


BROK—V/ide “ Para,” 


BROK PAS— 


A name given by the Baltis to the Dard communities dwelling among them 
in the country south-east of Haramosh. Biddulph gives the best account 
extant of these isolated fractions of the Dard race, and the following de- 
scription is taken entirely from his Trides of the Hindoo Koosh. Dwele 
ling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondu and Iskardo dis- 
tricts, and in a large proportion in Khurmung and Himbaps,* are, as is 


* The district drained by tho Shingo river is included in the Khurmung district, and ig 


chiefly inhabited by Brokpas. Himbaps is the name given by the Béltis to the Draa district, which 
by the Brokpas is called Hamus, 
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shown in the accompanying table, Shins, Yashkdns, and Dims, who speak 





Shina :— 
Shin (Rom). Yoshkun. Dim, Balti. 
Rondu . . : . : 1 per cent. | 12 percent. | 1°6 per cent. |85°5 per cent. 
Iskardo 7 : : - | 65 .5 16 ‘5 A few houses. | 92 ‘ 
Khburmung . . . - | 23 ” 12 ‘9 5 per cent. | 60 ” 
Himbaps . . . . 52 ” 13 ” 1 ” 34 ” 








But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken in Rondu* and 
Skardo is the Astori, while in the Khurmung and Himbaps districts that 
of Childs is iu use. These people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltis, who call them Brokpas, “ Highlanders,” 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain-sides, while the lower,— 
that is, the best,—ground is in the hands of Baltis. Mr. Drew, overlook- 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistan by sug- 
gesting that they came over the passes from Nagar and settled among the 
Baltis, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina language spoken 
there. The account given of themselves by the Brokpas is, no doubt, 
the true one, About the beginning or middle of the seventeenth century 
the Makpont ruler of Skardo was Abmad Sh4b, who had four sons. The 
eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardo, and, by the aid of his 
brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as Chitral. The 
three younger brothers were eventually established in Khurmung, Ronda, 
and Astor, and founded the families which ruled in those places with more 
or less independence till the conquest of the country by the Dogras, The 
- Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike expeditions of the 
four brothers, they were carried off from their own countries, Astor and 
Childs, and forcibly settled in the places in which we now find them. This 
is bore out, not only by different dialects of Shina spoken among them, 
Lut by the fact that no Brokpas are to be found in Shigar and Khapalor, 
the princes of which places do not belong to the Makpon family. Had 
they found their way into Baltistan by the route suggested by Mr, Drew, 
Shigar is the district in which they would now be most numerous. 
Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, as the Shins occupy towards the Yashktns elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 


® The village of Doro is the only one in the Rondu district in which the Gilgit dialect of 
Shina is spoken. 


+ Makpon is the fumily name of the princes of Skardo, Rondi, Astor, and Khurimung. 
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system among themselves. The distinctive term of “ Shin” is rarely used. 
The name by which the Shins of Baltistén prefer to call themselves is 
“Rom,” which must not cause them to be confused with the Rono caste 
previously mentioned, They acknowledge themselves to belong to the Shin 
caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but divide themselves into four sub-castes— 


1. Sharsing, 3. Doro, 
2, Gabur, 4, Yudai, 


—who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst themselves. 
This probably represents a state of things which once existed in the Shin 
countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the term “ Rom” 
is the one applied to themselves by our English gipsies ; it would be curious 
if any connection could be traced between them and the Shins. 

The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Khurmung 
and Himbaps, are also called Brusha. . This is almost the same name as 
that by which the Yashkdin caste still call themselves, as already mentioned 
in Hinza and Nagar, 

Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though practised, is not 
common. The children are called according to the father’s race, but the 
two races live alongside each other with little intermixiug. Nevertheless 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
Dard customs. It is not my intention to enter into any detailed account 
of the Baltis, but a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard customs than causal intermar- 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

In the Indus valley, above Khurmung, Mr. Drew gives the names of 
ten villages of Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr, Shaw’s papers. From the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evideut 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differs so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistén Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language in conversing with them. 

The following extracts from Mr, Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest concerning them as compared with other Dard communities :— 

“ While isolated among strangers, they have preserved themselves with 
a caste-like feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only 
recently and very superficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neigh- 
bours. The greater part of the tribe is thus nominally Buddhist, while two 
or three of their north-western villages bordering on Baltistan have become 
Mussulman,” 


* * * * *% * * 


“ Foremost_among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is 
an essentially Dard peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike 
Hindus, they consider that animal’s touch contamination, and though they 
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are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, they scarcely handle them at all. 
Calves they seem to hold aloof from still more. They use a forked stick to 
put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not drink cow’s 
milk (or touch any of its products in any form) ; and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the skin 
of the animal they so condemn. When asked whether their abstaining 
from drinking the milk and eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence 
such as that of the Hindus, they say that their feeling is quite the reverse. 
The cow is looked upon as bad, not good, and if one of them drank its milk 
they would not admit him into their houses. 

“Thus, although the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu are nominally Buddhists, 
yet their real worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lha-mo 
(goddess) of Dah. Her name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the 
village supplies the hereditary officiating priest.” 


% * * * * x % 


“In each house the fireplace consists of three upright stones, of which 
the one at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering for the Lha-mo from every 
dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also place there the first- 
fruits of the harvest. Such is their household worship. 

“ Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a 
superficial coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,— 
that is, forty or fifty years ago,—after a war between Shigar and Ladakh, 
when their country was occupied by the Ladakh army, the Lamas convert- 
ed them. The head Lima at the monastery of Skirbuchan, farther up the 
river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or fifteen years 
ago that the Brokpas were converted Lamas from his monastery, who went 
on begging tours amongst them. But this may have been a mere revival. 
At any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hanu country of 
those Buddhist monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along 
the roads and in the villages of Thibet.” 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these 
Brokpas in his “ Jummoo and Kashmir,” is, I think, mistaken in supposing 
that they have no caste as the other Dards have. I have heard of at least 
three caste-like divisions, which we may call those of priests, cultivators, 
and artizans. 

“ Reversing the custom of the Hinddés in the matter of marriage, the 
lower caste may take wives from the higher, but not vice versd (except in 
the case of the priests). Probably, as a consequence of this, a married 
daughter is never allowed to re-enter the house of her parents, and may 
not touch anything belonging to them, After three generations of mar- 
riages with the higher caste, the progeny are admitted into it. 

‘ Polyandry is the rule in Dah-Hanu.” 


* * * * * * * 


Tt is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their 
neighbours. They will not eat with the Thibetan Buddhists or Mussul- 
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mans or other outsiders, nor will they allow these to come near their 
cooking-places. The caste prejudice seems to originate on the side of the 
Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses ; only separate 
dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning juniper. 
No Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Thibetan ; ner will 
he eat fish or birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been 
among the Thibetans they would purify themselves with the smoke of the 
‘Shukpa’ before entering their houses again.” 


* * * * % * * 
“So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brvkpas. But the villages of 


the same tribe which lie exposed to Mussulmdn influence down the Indus 
on the two roads leading north-west and south-west respectively, have all 
been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on the former road—that 
down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of Ganok is 
entirely inhabited by Mussulmdn Brokpas, while those of Dangle, Marul, 
Chulichan, and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by Mussulmén (Shfah) 
Brokpas and partly by Baltis (‘Thibetan Mussulman) of the same sect. 
Below this the population is entirely Balti. On the other road—that 
across a low pass south-westward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo and 
Lalung are also inhabited partly by Mussulmén Brokpas and partly by 
Mussulman Thibetans from the adjoining district of Purik. These Mus- 
sulman Brokpas on both roads speak the Dab dialect and dress like the 
Dah people, and keep apart from the Mussulmén Thibetans, both in 
matter of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequalities 
amongst them like their non-Mussulman kinsmen, and generally they do 
not cbject to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to be a relic of 
the Brokpa prejudice against the cow in the fact that their women do not 
touch that animal.” 


_ The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestie 
fow] shows their kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, and the fact that that 
feeling is one of aversion, and not of reverence, is sufficient to show that 
in the case of the latter it has not sprung into existence since their con- 
version to the faith of Islim, but is an ancient tradition of the race. The 
form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved among them, 
appears to be identical with that of which the traditions stili linger in 
Gilgit, and the reverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties 
links the Dah-Hanu Dars still closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, 
having been recently introduced among them, has penetrated only skin- 
deep, and their practices in these matters are probably little changed from 
their pre-Buddhistic state, proving what can otherwise only be a matter of 
inference and conjecture, that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to 
the introduction of Islim was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict 
caste system among them, mentioned by Mr. Shaw, is particularly note- 
worthy, though the reversal of the system by which higher castes take 
wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious. The main- 
tenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own 
religion, is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence among the 
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Shins of some type of Brahminism, Mr, Shaw speaks of them as Brokpas, 
but I did not hear that name applied to them, either by Baltis or by the 
Brokpas of Drds, I was told that they call themselves Arderkaro, and by 
the Baltis they are named Kyango. The latter recognise them to be of 
the same stock as the other Brokpas, though these do not acknowledge 
them as kinsmen. 

Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that they came 
from the westward, and suggests that they belong to an earlier immigra- 
tion. I believe that we may see in them the relics of the race which once 
occupied the whole Indus valley between Leh and Gilgit, and to which 
the Baltis of the present day are indebted for their infusion of Aryan 
blood.—( Biddulph ; Drew ; Shaw.) 


BROZ—Lat. 35° 44’, Long. 71° 50°; Elev. 4,800. 
A large village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 9 miles 
below Chitrd] fort. It contains about 300 houses, in several detached 
hamlets, with a considerable area about them under cultivation, It is the 
jagir of Wazir-i-Mdalk, a boy about 15 (in 1885), a younger brother of 
Shah-i-Malk.—(Barrow.) 


BUBAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,000’. 
A village fort in Puniél, on the left bank of the Gilgit river, opposite 
Gilmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. It is a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit trees about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultivation. The fort is reckoned a strong one.—(Drew.) 


BUDLAS (Ravint)— 
This ravine is the boundary between Hanza and Chalt, which is held in 
jagic by Nagar from the Kashmiris. The stream is nearly always ford- 
able. The valley belongs to Hanza.—(Barrow.) 


BUIMAL— 
A village half a mile south of Chin Martal in the Gor valley (7.v.)— 
(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


BO MBORET—Lat, 35° 41’; Long. 71° 45’; Elev. 6,600’. 
A large Kaldsh settlement in Kalashgam of Chitral, consisting of 8 or 
10 bamlets. Cultivation is continuous for at least 3 miles, while the 
valley is, generally speaking, nearly a mile wide. The pluce is well 
stocked with fruit trees and vines, Walnuts are particularly plentiful, 
and the pears grow here to an enormous size, but they have little flavour. 
The hill-sides above Bamboret are covered with deodér. Up the Bim. 
boret valley is the route to the Shawal pass.—(Barrow.) 


BONAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Shinaka, on the south side of the Indus, between Nanga 
Parbat and Chilas, of which it is a dependency. It nevertheless pays 
Kashmir a separate tribute of 12 goats and 3 tolas of gold dust. The 
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main stream which waters the valley is called Barai at its source and 
Bunar lower down. The inhabited places of the Binar valley are :— 


Diamarai.—This is not permanently inhabited, but people from Halal 
go to it in the spring, with the object of cultivating the 
fields. 

Haldl.—About a mile south of Diamarai. There are about 20 houses 
here, with fruit trees round about. 

Béinar.—About 3 miles south-west of Halal, on a small stream which 
runs into the main valley. It is a fortified village, with 
about 60 houses and much cultivated land, and an abun- 
dance of fruit trees. 

Muthdt.—A hamlet of 4 houses a mile west of Binar. From it a 
pass, about 13,000 feet high, affording an easy passage 
for men and cattle, leads to Nidt in the Thak valley. 

Gashut,—Two miles south of Halél. Contains 10 houses. 

Manugush.—A mile south of Gashut. About 20 houses. 

Patoi,—Six houses. No cultivation. 

Kailbot.—Nine houses. 

Gaural.—A summer pasturage. 


Altogether the Biinar valley can turn out about 200 fighting men. 

Binar may be reached from Astor by the Mazeno or Tosho passes 
(q.0.), from the Kel Dara by the Barai pass (q.v.), and also from Sharpi iu 
the Kishanganga valley by the Kamakdori pass (q.v.) and another pass 
about 3 miles to the east of it, which is 15,000 feet high, by which 
men with loads and unladen cattle can pass from April to November.— 
(Biddulph; Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


BONI—Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 72° 17’; Elev. 6,860’. 
A large village in the Mastaj province of Chitral, and on the left bank 
of the river. It contains about 200 houses, and is well stocked with fruit 
trees. This is usually a stage on the road between Mastuj and Chitrél. 
The place is completely commanded by the Kergah Lasht on the opposite 
side of the river. There is a good deal of fairly level cultivated ground 
about Buni.—( Barrow.) 


BUNJI, on BAWANJI—Lat. 35° 39’, Long. 74° 40'; Elev. 4,631’. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only 200 houses, and it was 
then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the 
poor inbabitants. The Kashmir Government has, however, taken the 
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place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
present it only contains a colony of convict horse-stealers and a small 
garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The place is, 
however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the Indus. 
There is a fort which was built by the Dogras, and is manned by about 70 
men, with about as many more in barracks outside. The valley here is 
warm and dry. With irrigation two crops can be raised. In winter snow 
seldom falls, The mountains round are lofty, rocky, and bare, which 
increases the summer heat, There is a fall of about 600 feet to the Indus. 
he current is very swift and the water deep. The ferry is about a mile 
above the fort and immediately opposite it the Sai stream falls into the 
Indus, which is here about 300 yards wide when in flood. The fort is an 
irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine and is very strong on 
that side. A curtain divides the fort into two unequal parts. The gar- 
rison live in huts, chiefly in the southern part, the other being occupied hy 
a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east corner with embrasures. 
The armament consists of a 3-inch brass gun and 6 sher-dachas. The western 
face, with its several round bastions, overlooks the Indus, The fort is 
only built of rubble and mud, and on the east it is so encroached on by a 
thick plantation of fruit trees, chiefly mulberry and apricot, as to be easily 
assaulted. Water plentiful and pure. At the Indus ferry two small 
boats are maintained, each with a carrying capacity of 20 maunds or 4 
horses. —(Drew ; Biddulph; Tanner ; Barrow.)* 


CHACHARGA KATHA— 


« 
A glen in the Indus Kohistan. It is formed by the combination of several 
lesser streams falling from the high peaks between Lulusar and Harifa ; 
they combine at a hamlet known as Kotvali, about 12,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. The basin above Kotgali is buried in snow from September to May 
of each year, but during the summer months it is beautifully green, and 
affords excellent pasturage for the larze flocks and herds of the Kohistanis 
and the Gujars of Kaghén. Below Kotgali the descent towards the river 
is rocky for the first 16 miles to the hamlet of Pashkari; the valley and 
the neighbouring mountain slopes are covered with fine grass and vege- 
tables. Below Pashkari Indian-corn fields begin; these are succeeded by 
wheat and barley fields; and lower down, round the villages of Jalkot to 
the river-bank, rice is largely grown.—(Scot¢.) 


CHACHI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass in Dardistén leading from Tangir into the Ghizar valley, and 
thence to Mastaj. It is said not to be very high.—(Zhe Aliia.) 


CHAHMURI—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,340’. 


A mountain in Dardistén which separates Gor from Talich. The road 
between these two places crosses a spur about 10,000 feet high, 24 miles 


* A new boat of larger size ia now being built (1886),—(F. @, B.). 
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south of the Chahmdri peak. This pass is practicable throughout the yea 
for men and goats, but there is no water obtainable between the two 
places. —(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


CHAKAI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village of 15 houses on the right bank of the Indus. Here a 
Dard: dialect, probaly Shindka, is spoken. It is apparently the lowest 
village in the Indus Kohistén. North of it the whole country is occupied 
by Dard races. ; 

CHAKALWAT GOL— 
A rapid stream which enters the Ghizar river, a mile or two above 
Terd. It Aows from the north through a rocky defile ending in a remark- 
able gorge where it issues from the hills, The road crosses this stream by 
a good bridge.—( Barrow.) 

CHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 44’, Long. 74° 36’; Elev. 5,030’. 
A village of 20 houses on the right bank of the Sai nala, in the Gilgit 
province of Kashmir, The houses here are all built of boulders, The 
place is surrounded by a fair amount of cultivation, and fruit trees are 
numerous. The Sai is here crossed by a bridge 30! long, and the road to 
Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkét.—(Barrow.) 


CHAKARKUCH—Lat. 36° 50', Long. 73° 7’; Elev. 
A large piece of cultivable land, about 14 miles west of the mouth of the 
Khan-Khon pass. As there is plenty of forage and firewood here, the place 
is generally used as a stage on the road to and from Wakhan. There 
is no doubt the place was once inhabited. The elevation is probably about 
11,000". The Wakhis often come here to cut wood, the timber being larger 
than in the Wakhan valley.—(Barrow.) 


CHALT—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,120’. 
A fort in Dardistan on the right bank of the Htinza river divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Chaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poor 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600' high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned by 
30 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 50 houses. Chalt, as well 
as Chaprot, are held in jagfr for Nagar by Babar Khan, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hinza Rajah is most anxious to get the place into his pos- 
session, as by so doing he would cut off Nagar from all communication with 
Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always be 
held by a Kashmir garrison.—(Barrow.) 

CHAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Swat river in the Kohistén. It 
belongs to the Torwalik race of Dirds, The river here is confined by rocks 
to a bed so narrow that an active man may leap across.—(The Mulla.) 
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CHAMBAI KARA— 
A dangerous part of the road along the left bank of the Indus, about 6 
miles below Sdzin. The Milla thus describes it— 

“A very awkward bit of road called Chambai Kara occurs about 24 
miles from Sumar Nadi, where a narrow plank extends from rock to rock 
on a steep scarp over the Indus; on getting over this, I was told that I 
need not fear for anything further on.”—(The Milla.) 

CHAMARKAND PASS—Lat. 36° 13’, Long. 72° 40’; Elev. 13,500, 
A pass between Mastij and the upper end of the Ghizar valley, which has 
the advantage of being considerably shorter than the main road by the 
Shandér pass. The distance from Mastdj to the kotél may be taken 
at 16 milesand from the kotal to Ghizar at 14; total 30,—whereas by the 
Shandir pass it is at least 44 miles. 

The first 64 miles from Mastij are quite easy, passing over gently 
undulating ground, partly cultivated, partly stony waste, several small 
villages being passed en route. The road now crosses the Chamarkand 
stream by a bridge which is only practicable for men on foot, but horses 
can all times ford theriver. The road then goes up the right bank of the 
stream, the ascent being very gradual, and though the path is stony, 
quite fit for oe tes animals. At 11 miles is the deserted hamlet of 
Chamarkand, standing on a small level plateau. From here there is 
another path which goes direct to Chashi in the Ghizar valley. A mile 
below Chamarkand the stream is recrossed by a bridge similar to the last, 
or by fording. Beyond Chamarkand the road becomes somewhat steeper, 
but the hills, instead of being masses of rock and shingle as they are lower 
down, are here covered with earth and scanty herbage of sorts ; the slopes, 
too, are fairly easy, and consequently the road is by no means difficult. In 
fact, a very little labour would make it practicable throughout for laden 
animals. From the kotél there is a descent of about 2,700’ in 7 miles to 
the Ghizar river at Langar, (4.v.), the road being for the most part along the 
left bank of the Chamarkand stream. It appears quite easy, as the ground 
is fairly open. Although bad in its present condition, laden animals can be 
taken by this route, Colonel Lockhart having used it on his return journey 
in 1846. He had, however, only one laden pony and plenty of men to help 
at difficult places. Anyhow the Shanddr route ie much easier and prefer- 
able.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi Jddé ; Barrow.) 

CHAMARKAND STREAM— 
A stream which comes down from the Chamarkand pass and joins the 
Ghizar river about 5 miles above Terd. It has a tributary larger than 
itself, known as the Harchin. The undulating hills through which these 
rivers flow are favourite grazing grounds. 

The stream which flows from the Chamarkand Kotél down to the Yar- 
khan river is also known by this name,—vide “ CHAMARKAND Pass,”—= 
( Barrow.) 
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CHAMOGAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,000’ (?) 
A village of 10 houses at the mouth of the Batakor nala and on the 
north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been recently brought 
under cultivation.—( Barrow.) 


CHAPRI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitral, on the left bank of the river, some 3 miles above 
Mastéj.— (Zhe Milla.) It is here the Chamarkand pass (g.v.) debouches. 


CHAPROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,160’. 

A district holding a semi-independent position between Gilgit and Hunza. 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hunza river 
at the point where it makes its great bend to the south. The fort of 
Chaprot is situated on the right bank of the Chaprot nadi, about three 
miles from its junction with the Hunza river. It is locally considered 
impregnable, being situated at the fork between two precipitous ravines, 
but it is commanded on both sides at a distance of 500 or 600 yards. It is 
usually garrisoned by acompany of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot itself 
there are the hamlets of Barishk and Das in the Chaprot glen, besides 
the fort of Chalt at its mouth. From the head of the glen there is a difficult 
path into the Naltar valley. 

It is very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its pos- 
session, together with that of Chalt, secures Gilgit from the predatory at- 
tacks of the Kanjitis, and gives Nagar free communication with Gilgit. 

Chaprot together with Chaltis held in jagir by Bubar Khan, one of the 
sons of the Tham or Khan of Nagar. Chaprot is rather a pretty place, with 
fruit trees about it. There is also deoddr forest quite close to it.—(Bed- 
dulph ; Barrow.) 


CHARBU. Vide “ Banamésu.” 


CHARGALI— 
A name given to two different passes or paths which enter the Raikheot 
valley from the south-east, one being 24 miles north-west of Chokh, and 
the other the same distance south-west ; both about 15,000’. 

The path that enters by the northern pass comes from Liskomb, and the 
other from Harcho, Both are difficult, and only passable by man. The 
passes are guarded by the Astor people when there are disturbances in Childs 
and the neighbouring valleys. —(Admad Ali Khan.) 


CHARWELO— 
The designation of a Chitrdli official. Biddulph says— 

“Next to the Atalik is the Charwélé, who has charge of a group of vil- 
lages. The country being much intersected by side valleys branching out 
of the main valley, the whole population of each of these is generally under 
one Charwéld. He is directly responsible to the Atélik of his district, and 
has four families allotted to him for service. His ‘ishpin’ is eight of each 
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kind of produce. With a few exceptions the office is confined to the Ashi- 
madek class.”’—( Biddulph.) 


CHASHI—Lat. 36° 9’, Long. 73° 1’; Elev. 9,800’. 
A large scattered village, of about 100 houses, in the Ghizar district. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Chashi or Dangarik Nadi, just above its 
junction with the Ghizar river, from which it is separated by a rocky 
ridge five or six hundred feet high. This ridge also separates it from the 
Péndar lake. The Chashi river is crossed near its mouth by a wooden 
bridge practicable for laden animals. Up the Chashi river there is a route 
to Tangir. The Bahttar river from the north has its confluence with the 
Ghizar just opposite the junction of the Chashi. Up this there is a diffi- 
cult footpath to the Nasbar Gol valley in Yasin. Cultivation is fairly ex- 
tensive about Chashi, wheat, barley, and jowar being chiefly raised; the 
walnut and the mulberry are almost the only trees. The surrounding 
mountains have softer outlines, but have no tree growth on their slopes. 
At Chashi the Shina language is not spoken, and we come in contact 
with the Kho race, who have crossed the watershed from Kashkér, and 
settled in the Ghizar district, from which they have expelled the Shins. 
The language is called KhowSr.— (Zhe Milla; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 


CHATIBOI— 
It is difficult to say to what exactly this name applies. The Milla 


Mahamad Amin, and Mahamad Shih, all give different accounts, which can 
scarcely be reconciled. From my own enquiries, made on the spot, I should 
say the name in the first place applies to the stream which issues from the 
great Darkét glacier. This stream is rapid, and fordable with difficulty ; 
after a course of about 2 miles it enters obliquely another great glacier 
which comes down from its left, Through this it tunnels its way to the 
Yarkhan river. This second glacier is also called Chatiboi. To the right 
of the stream between it and the Y4rkhin river is part of the elevated 
plain known as the Dasht-i-Baréghil (g.v.), and this portion of it also 
seems to be known as Chatiboi. Chatibof is usually considered the Chitré| 
boundary in this direction.—(Barrow.) 
CHATORKAN—Lat. 36° 22’, Long. 73° 55’; Elev. 7,500’. 
A village on the left bank of the Asbkaman river, a day’s march from the 
mouth of the valley. It contains about 15 houses, From Dain on the 
opposite bank there is a road practicable for horses to the Yasin valley 
(vide  AsGuBaR”), Manddri being two days’ journey. The road from 
Girji to Chatorkan is easy, except about half-way, where a deep ravine has 
to be crossed. This in winter can be avoided by going down to the bed of 
the river.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawdb Khan.) 
CHAVINJ—Lat. 36° 19’, Long. 72° 36’; Elev. 7,800'. 

_A village on the left bank of the Yarkbuo river, about 5 miles above 
Masttj fort. It contains 40 or 50 houses, and is inhabited almost entirely 
by Saiads from Zebak.— ( Barrow.) 
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CHER KILA, on SHER KILA—Lat. 36° 6’, Long. 74° 5’; Elev. 5,670’. 

A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Punidl, of which 
it is the chief place. It is the residence of Rajah Akbar Kh4&n, whose 
jurisdiction extends from Gdlpdr to Dalmati and Bibar. The word cher 
means ‘ rock,’ and that is the correct name, but the Dogras usually call it 
Sher Kila. It is a picturesque place, and is the strongest fort in Punial; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storeyed, 
the basement being occupied by the cattle. The yarrison consists of 105 
Dogra sepoys. The pepole are, with few exceptions, of the Ydshkin or 
Birish stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the 
Maulai sect. Fruit trees abound round Cher Kila, and there is a consider- 
able amount of cultivation. The river at the bridge is about 120 yards 
wide, between steep cliffs, the bridge being about 50’ above the river. 
The water-cupply from the river is generally muddy, but there is excellent 
water obtainable from the Cher and its side channels, two of which ‘flow 
close to the fort.— (Drew; Biddulph ; Muhammad Shah ; Barrow.) 


CHILAS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The chief place in the Childs country (qg.v.). The Milla gives the follow- 
ing account of it :— 


“Childs consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of which are within, 
and others clustered round, the fort. It is situated on a plain which extends 
for about 3 miles down the Indus and is about 300 feet above the river, 
which attains its greatest breadth at Childs, where it is about 14 miles 
wide, The fort is about half a mile from the Indus and 300 yards from 
the Chilés nadi, which flows from a southerly direction and joins the 
Indus, The Indus may be crossed on a raft of inflated skins anywhere a: 
mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Roads lead to 
Childs from all directions, but the great highway is from Kagh4n, through 
the Thak valley; and the worst road is from Binji, along the left bank 
of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and almost im- 
practicable. The fort is reported to be an ancient one; more than once 
it has been taken possession of by the troops of the Mahardjah of Kash- 
mir; itis, however, not occupied by them now, but a nominal annual tri- 
bute is levied on the people. The houses have flat roofs, and are either 
single or double storeyed.” 

The Malla has probably exaggerated the size of the place. When the 
Dogras destroyed the fort in 1857 it contained only about 800 houses. 
Since then a new settlement has been built about } mile south of the old, 
and this consists of about 200 houses and a couple of mosques. The place 
is said to be able to turn out only 400 fighting men, so the Miulla’s 
estimate of 1,200 houses is obviously incorrect. Water is obtained from a 
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canal from the Botaghad stream. A Kashmir official resides at Childés.— 
(The Milla; Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


CHILAS— 
A district of Shingka, between the Indus on one side and Kashmir and 
Kaghan on the other. Scott gives the following account of it:— 


“Childs is conterminous with the last 10 miles of the British valley of 
K4ghan, on its southern side; its boundary then continues along the crest 
of this range for the next 30 miles to the Nanga Parbat (mountain), ele- 
vation 26,620 feet. It then turns north, following the crest of a spur to the 
banks of the Indus, It is thus far conterminous with Kashmir territory. 

“ On the north the river Indus is the boundary, and on the west the 
crest of a spur dividing it from the Harban valley. This spur runs from 
Lildsar to the Indus. 

“The mountains which confine it, from their crests, between 16,000 
and 26,620 feet, down to an elevation of 10,000 or 11,000 feet, are snowy and 
rocky wastes, the only pieces of green being narrow strips here and there in 
the beds of the watercourses, where these have, at intervals between the 
rugged rocky falls which characterise their courses generally, lengths of 
3 to 4 miles almost level. On these green strips flocks and herds are 
brought to graze for three to four months of each year. 

“Ag the elevations of the mountains decrease, juniper bushes and birch 
trees appear ; these are succeeded lower down by grand forests of pine down 
to an elevation of about 6,000 feet. The spurs, where thus forest-clothed, 
are generally broad and bold, with sloping sides, covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass and wild vegetables, rhubarb, onions, carrots, garlic, &c. 

‘On these slopes thousands of cattle and sheep, tended chiefly by Gijars, 
graze during the summer months. The mountains in some places end 
abruptly in rocky cliffs on the bank of the river; at others they stop short 
two or three miles from the bank, leaving small basins, some covered with 
the débris of landslips aud avalanches, others wider and well cultivated. In 
the largest of these basins, among wheat-fields dotted with fruit trees, 
lies the village of Childs (7.v.). Near this village one of the largest 
watercourses from the snows enters the Indus, known as the Botagha 
Katha. It takes its rise among the peaks above the Lildsar lake in 
Kaghan, and receives much of the surrounding drainage; among the rest 
the Thak Katha, which rises at the Babdsar pass near Gittidds, the 
extreme limit of the Kaghan glen. In this lies the fort or village of Thak, 
(7.0.), containing about 100 scattered huts and shanties. The pathway 
from Childs to Thak, and thence over the Babisar pass, is the one generally 
taken by traders from Childs to Kashmir or Hazara; to the latter through 
Kaghan, the Saiads of which valley levy a pretty considerable toll from 
the traders in wool, goats’ hair, ghee, gold dust, blankets and shawls, which 
is, or was, very prohibitive to trade along this line, though perhaps not 
worse than along the Kashmir lines.* 

“The inhabitants resemble in physique, clothing, habits, and to some 
extent language, their neighbours in Astor and Gilgit. They are not 


® Apparently of lute these dues have not been levied, as the Gilgitis always now prefer bring- 
ing their purchases from Pindee by way of Hazdra and Childe, rather than through Kashmir. 
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Pathéns. In creed they are Muhammadans and Stinis, and seem very sub- 
servient to their priests; their government appears to be patriarchal, —a 
government by Jirgha. But the inhabitants of Childs itself, at least, ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and pay a nominal 
tribute of a few shawls, blankets, wool, and gold dust. 

“ This appears to have been customary for about the last fifty years,— 
that is, since the Sikh armies first overran Upper Hazdra, ‘They appear to 
have invaded Childs from the valley of the Kishanganga, crossing into 
Kagh4n, then over the Babisar pass vid Thak to Childs, thus crossing 
over at least two snow-covered passes exceeding 14,000 feet in elevation. 

“The mutinous sepoys of the 55th Native Infantry from Peshawar in 
1857 followed the course of the Indus as far as Childs; then crossed the 
Babisar pass to Gittidds and the Lulasar lake; then turned sharp to the 
left up a lateral snow-clad valley known now as Parbiala Katha, and sur- 
rendered under an ice-covered pass above a lake at its head. ; 

“ The Childsis are a quiet, peace-loving people, and, though possessing a 
few matchlocks and carrying swords, seldom seem to use them. Their 
clothing consists of short woollen jackets and trousers; round caps 
with the edges rolled up, made of wool, grass, or plaited raw hide; 
sandals and gaiters on their feet and legs: these last are also at times made 
of black wool. Their traders penetrate to Kashghar and Yarkand on 
one side, and to Amritsar on the other, taking with them gold dust, shawls, 
and blankets; their ghee and hides being sold nearer home. Small bags of 

old dust generally answer for coin, but I have also seen them use Kashmiri 
and other rupees, and also gold ¢z//ahs from Bokhara. Except a few square 
miles round Childs village and smaller patches near Thir and Thak, there 
appears to be little or no cultivation, the chief food of the people being the 
produce of their flocks and herds. 

‘The river here is said to exceed a mile in width, and traffic is carried 
on with the people across by rafts and inflated skins. It is, however, 
narrow and hemmed in between steep banks, both above and below Childs 
proper.” 

The Malla says : 


“The Childs plain is well cultivated, and has a great abundance of fruit 
trees, more particularly the mulberry. The tobacco grown there is noted 
for its strength. There is very little money in the place, but the people 
estimate their wealth by their stores of ghi; the ghf is buried in the 
ground, where it is said to remain in good preservation for a century 
and more, turning from yellow to red as it gets older. The mountains 
about Childs are well covered with grass, and, though what I could see of 
them had not much forest, no doubt there was as great profusion in parts 
as elsewhere.” 

As regards the inhabitants, Mr. Girdlestone, when Resident in Kashmir, 
estimated the population at 8,000 or 9,000 persons. Major Biddulph says 
the {whole community can muster about 3,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
But it would seem from the more recent investigations of Ahmad Ali 
Khan that 2,000 men is a fairer estimate. 

Dr. Leitner says that they were originally divided into the following 
tribes: the Bagét of Bunar, the Khanai of Thak, the Bhét of Childs fort, 
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and the Matshukai of the Matshukai fort. The Bhét and the Matshukai 
fought, and the latter on defeat left the country. 
Mr. Drew states that the predominating castes are the Shin and 
Yashkun castes or divisions of the Dard race; the people, Dr. Leitner says 
call themselves Bhét. 


The inhabitants speak a dialect of the Dard language, which has no 
written character, and is called Chilis. They profess the Stini faith, and 
are most bigoted and fanatical. Mr. Drew says captives taken in war are 
kept as slaves, but that slave-dealing is not practised, Those sold as slaves 
are usually sent to Badakhshain and Turkestén. According to Biddulph, 
captured Shias are put to death instead of being reserved for slavery. 
The Childsis were formerly noted for their raiding propensities. Regarding 
this Mr. Drew states— : 


“Until about 1850 they used to make occasional expeditions for plunder 
into the Astor valley. Often they came over the Mazeno pass to reach the 
higher parts of the valley, while for Astor itself, which they also attacked, 
they came round by the Hata pass and Daidn. The plunder they came for 
was cattle and people to make slaves of; their captives they do not sell, 
but they keep them for their own service, making use of them to take 
their flocks and herds to pasture. But since it would be almost impossible 
to keep grown men as their slaves at such work, where opportunities for 
escape would be plentiful, they used to kill the men and carry away only 
the women and the young people.” 


In consequence of these raids the Kashmfr Maharajah in 1854-55 
invaded Chilés, the fort of which was only taken after a very stubborn 
and desperate resistance. The Kashmir troops appear to have entered 
Childs in two columns, one from Kashmir by the Lulab valley, the other 
from Astor by the Mazeno pass. Since these events the annua! tribute 
has been fixed at 100 goats and 5 tolas of gold dust. Biddulph says that 
three hostages reside in Kashmir, and are exchanged yearly, but no at- 
tempt to exercise authority is ever made by the Kashmir Durbar. 


Mr. Girdlestone says that the inhabitants have of late years given up 
their marauding habits, and have settled down to agriculture; they have 
also taken more ground into cultivation. Iv summer the people live on 
their farms, but in winter the greater portion flock to the fort of Childs, 
to avoid the severity of the climate, which is much more felt in outlying 
districts. 

Major McNeile, Deputy Commissioner of Hazéra, says the Childsis 
have a reputation for bravery, and from his account they appear to be 
fairly armed. He reckons them at 6,000 fighting men, armed with match- 
locks, swords, shields, spears, &c. They have also a few muskets taken 
from the 55th Native infantry in 1857. Saltpetre and sulphur are natural 
products, and the Childsis manufacture their own gunpowder. Lead, 
however, they have to import. 
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According to him inhabitants are chiefly Shfahs (? Shins) and Sha- 
shuns, and he reckons the fighting men thus— 


Shfalis * ‘ ; ‘ ; : ; i . 38,000 
Shashunsf : . ° : . ‘ a . 2,700 
Pathans ‘ ‘ . ‘ - : , ° ‘ 150 


Swatis . : . : . : ‘ . - 160 

They are on friendly terms with the Kohistén tribes, and would pro- 
bably obtain aid from them. He says: ‘Childs is rich in agricultural 
wealth, and supplies are plentiful, but transport would be difficult. Roads 
would have to be made, as there are none existing except goat tracks. 
The passage of Jaden animals would be difficult.” They are in no way 
dependent on us. We have never interfered with Childs nor Childs with 
us. <A newswriter of the Maharajah of Kashmir remains with them, and, 
if necessary, pressure could, no doubt, be exercised through the Maharajah. 
There are no rains in Childs, and it is said to have an excessively hot 
climate. Cultivation is carried on entirely by irrigation. In the villages 
the different races are intermixed. 

MeNeile gives a long list of villages, which is obviously incorrect, as 
he includes Gor,iTangir, Darél, &c. 

Biddulph mentions the following :— 


Houses, 
Tor or Thér (g.v.)_. - < . - 200 
Childs (qv). * ‘ A . P . 140 
Gin (q.%) ‘ ‘ 7 . . : 5 
Thak (g.v.) 7 ; . . s - 80 


Biinar (g.v.) « . . ; ‘ 2 - 60 

His estimates appear low, and Childs has certainly been considerably 
under-estimated (vide “ Cmuds Fort”). Perhaps, instead of stating that 
such and such villages constitute Chilfs, it would be more correct to say 
that the Childs district consists of Childs and the following subsidiary 
valleys: Bunar, Thak, Nat, Botaghé, Gicha, Tburial, Thur, Gin; all of 
which will be found described under their respective headings. The chief 
roads into Childs are the one from Kaghan by the Babtsar pass, from 
Shardi in the Kishanganga valley by the Barai and Kamakdorf passes ; 
and from Tarshing in the Astor valley by the Mazeno and Tosho passes. 
All these will be found described under their respective headings. 

There are also the routes along the Indus, but these are very difficult.— 
(Scott; McNeile; Biddulph; the Milla; Girdlestone; Drew; Leitner ; 
Ahmad Ali Khan.) 

CHILELI— 
A pass on the Indus Gilgit watershed which defines the boundary 
between Dérél and Gilgit. It is about 14,000 feet high and destitute of 
vegetation, though easy of passage.— (Ahmad Ali Khén.) 

CHILLING PASS—vide GinsAL and H6wza. 


* Theo people aro certainly Stinis, and not Shiahs, This may be a misprint for Shfus. 
t Possibly he means Yashkdus, 
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CHITRAL—Lat, 35° 51! 15”, Long. 71° 49! 40°; Elev. 4,980 
a capital of the dominions of Amén-ul-Mulk, Mebtar of Chitrél. Pro- 
villag ae ae ] only the fort and half a dozen scattered 
andl Sopheecon he leh hace the Chitrél river. The villages of Danil 
the junction of the LGtkd Ghee eer om the right beak nenr 
these lie | aE u river, are sometimes included, as the whole of 
ese lie in one distinct valley, of which Chitral fort is, roughly speaking, 
the centre. The valley is about 6 miles long by 1 to 14 wide. It is not 
one dead level, hut a succession of undulating slopes. Although the land 
is entirely dependent on irrigation, almost the whole of the low ground is’ 
cultivated, but the hills bounding the valley are steep and bare, except to- 
wards their tops, where deodér forest appears. 

The villages of Chitral proper occupy a space of about 2} miles by } 
of a mile, and contain probably about 2,000 people. If the outlying vil- 
lages of Danfl, Sangdr, and Joghar be added, this estimate must be 
doubled. 

The Mehtar resides in the fort, which is a square block of mud and 
stone with five towers. The north face is along the river bank, The east 
and west faces are completely hidden by gardens and trees, while the 
south face gives on some open fields. The noble chinars and stately 
poplars which surround the fort give it a most picturesque appearance, but 
from a military point of view it is of no value, being completely com- 
manded from the Dan/fl side of the river. Besides the fort the only other 
public building is the sarai, which is an enclosure about 80 yards long 
and 50 broad, surrounded by low mud houses, or rather rooms, which are 
intended to give shelter to travellers and traders, This sarai, with the 
merchandise temporarily lodged in it by passing Zafi/as, offers the ouly 
approach to a bazar to be found in all Chitral, or, for the matter of that, 
between India and the Hindi-Kush, There are no good houses in Chitral, 
and even the masjide are mean-looking buildings. 

As regards products, rice, wheat, harley, aud Indian-corn are the chief 
cereals; a little cotton, too, is grown. There are two crops in the year, and 
the agriculturists seem fairly well to do. Fruit is plentiful, particularly 
grapes, apricots, mulberries, and walnuts. ‘The river at Chitral is in 
summer very deep and rapid, but iv winter it becomes fordable. It is 
crossed by a bridge about half a mile above the fort. The bridge across it 

apan timber bridge, exactly 41 yards long and 5 
feet broad, guarded by stone towers at each end. Laden animals can be 
taken across it, The configuration of the ground surrounding the Chitral 
valley lends itself to defence, whether an attack be made from the south, 
from the Dorah, or from Mastij.—( Barrow.) 

CHITRAL (District) — 

One of the administrative divisions of Chitrél, and the one which is under 
the immediate supervision of the Mehtar. Roughly speaking, it comprises 


is a strongly made single- 
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CHITRAL—Lat. 35° 51’ 15”, Long. 71° 49’ 40°; Elev. 4,980’. 

The capital of the dominions of Amén-ul-Milk, Mehtar of Chitral. Pro- 
perly speaking, it consists of only the fort and half a dozen scattered 
villages on the right bank of the Chitral river. The villages of Danil 
and Joghur on the left bank, as well as Sangiir on the right bank near 
the junction of the Lutkd river, are sometimes included, as the whole of 
these lie in one distinct valley, of which Chitrél fort is, roughly speaking, 
the centre. The valley is about 6 miles long by 1 to 14 wide. It is not 
one dead level, hut a succession of undulating slopes. Although the land 
is entirely dependent on irrigation, almost the whole of the low ground is 
cultivated, but the hills bounding the valley are steep and bare, except to- 
wards their tops, where deoddr forest appears. 

The villages of Chitral proper occupy a space of about 2} miles by 2? 
of a mile, and contain probably about 2,000 people. If the outlying vil- 
Jages of Danfl, Sangar, and Joghir be added, this estimate must be 
doubled. 

The Mehtar resides in the fort, which is a square block of mud and 
stone with five towers. The north face is along the river bank, The east 
and west faces are completely hidden by gardens and trees, while the 
south face gives on some open fields. The noble chinars and stately 
poplars which surround the fort give ita most picturesque appearance, but 
from a military point of view it is of no value, being completely com- 
manded from the Danjl side of the river. Besides the fort the only other 
public building is the sarai, which is an enclosure about 80 yards long 
and 50 broad, surrounded by low mud houses, or rather rooms, which are 
intended to give shelter to travellers and traders. This sarai, with the 
merchandise temporarily lodged in it by passing afi/as, offers the only 
approach to a bazar to be found in all Chitral, or, for the matter of that, 
between India and the Hindi-Kush. There are no good houses iu Chitral, 
and even the masjids are mean-looking buildings. 

As regards products, rice, wheat, harley, and Indian-corn are the chief 
cereals; a little cotton, too, is grown. There are two crops in the year, and 
the agriculturists seem fairly well to do, Fruit is plentiful, particularly 
grapes, apricots, mulberries, and walnuts. ‘The river at Chitral is in 
summer very deep and rapid, but iv winter it becomes fordable. It is 
crossed by a bridge about half a mile above the fort, The bridge across it 
is a strongly made single-span timber bridge, exactly 41 yards long and 5 
feet broad, guarded by stone towers at each end. Laden animals can be 
taken across it. The configuration of the ground surrounding the Chitral 
valley lends itself to defence, whether an attack be made from the south, 
from the Dorah, or from Mastaj.—( Barrow.) 


CHITRAL (District) — 
One of the administrative divisions of Chitral, and the one which is under 


the immediate supervision of the Mehtar. Roughly speaking, it comprises 
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the main valley from the junction of the Turikho river to Aidn, as also the 
Guland Gol, and the Liitka valley from Shoghot to its junction with the 
Chitr4l. A more accurate definition is, however, the left bank of the 
Chitral river, from and including Barinas, and the right bank, from and 
including Kusht; the greatest length of the district is therefore about 45 
or 50 miles. The total population may be estimated at 15,000 souls, 
Chitrél aud Shoghot are the only forts in the district. Villages are nu- 
merous, and, as a rule, only 2 or 3 miles apart; the principal ones are 
Chitral, Bréz, Owfr, and Kasht. Wheat, barley, and rice are the principal 
crops. The best wheat comes from Kisht and Giukir, while rice is not 
grown above Barinas. Fruit trees are abundant in every village, especially 
the mulberry and apricot. Forage and firewood are somewhat scarce. 

The following general description of the district is extracted from Bid- 
dulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh ;— 

“ Below the converging point of the valleys of Kashkér Bald, the main 
valley again contracts and the Kashkar river, flowing between precipitous 
rocks, has a depth which varies in places 20 feet between its summer and 
winter levels. The land, where cultivable, is rich and fertile; the villages 
are large and populous, and the neat cultivation gives evidence of a con- 
siderable amount of prosperity. On the right bank the whole country 
belongs to Chitral; on the left the land, to within 20 miles of Chitral 
itself, belongs to Yasin.* ‘The rocks become more precipitous, and the 
channel narrower and more tortuous, till, bursting through a rock-bound 
gorge, the Kashkér river receives the Litka or Injg4m stream. The 
valley then suddenly widens, its whole character changes, and at 4 miles 
below the junction Chitrél is reached. The hills, no longer rocky and bare, 
slope back gradually into grassy rounded tops, with sides thickly clad with 
pine forest, and the distant peaks on either hand are hidden by the lower 
intervening hills. The climate, too, is changed, and instead of the arid, 
rainless character peculiar to the valleys hitherto described, it becomes like 
that of Kashmir, with heavy and frequent rainfalls.t Further to the 
south the population increases in density.” 


The following table shows the jagirdérs in the Chitral district :— 











Name. Residence. Tribe. 
1. Nizrab Shah . ‘ 7 - | Joghdr . ; .| Raza Khel. 
2, Muhammnd Ali Beg ; -|Muari . . .| Ditto. 
3. Muhammad Afzal Beg. .| Broz. . 7 .| Ditto. 
4, Shahzada Khdn : ° -| Ditto. . . -| Ditto. 
5. Mfr Sifat Khéu. : .| Aidn é . -| Ditto. 
€, Yaman Sari. . ‘ «| Danfl ‘ ‘ -| Ditto. 
7. Hidaiat Shéh . . .| Joghtr . . . «| Ditto. 
8. Muhammad Kuli Beg. -| Sangir . . . -| Ditto. 
9. Mirza. ; : . Do . s . -| Ditto. 








—(Biddulph ; Barrow.) 





* Barinas was formerly the boundary of Khushwaktin territory, but the whole now belongs to 


Chitr4l.—(#. G. B) 


¢ This change is not really very marked till one gots down ns for as Késu.—-(K. G. B.) 
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CHITRAL, orn KASHKAR— 
Boundaries, A country situated between N. lat, 35° 15’ and 37°, E. long. 61° 30’ 
and 74° 10’, 
Its boundaries are, roughly speaking— 
North.—The Hinda-Kush range. 
South.— The Indus, Swat, and Panjkora Kohisténs, and the Asmér 
district. 
East.—Hinza, Gilgit, Péfal or Punial, and Dir. 
West.—The Hindé-Kush, and the mountains of Kafiristan. 


Kashkar is the name by which it is generally known in Pathdn-speak- 
ing countries, The inhabitants themselves speak of it as Chitrdr; but, as 
it is universally known as Chitr4l, they themselves have adopted that name 
in all written communications. 

Geozraphy. This country is now one state, under the rule of Aman-ul-Mulk, 
Mehtar of Chitral. It was formerly divided into two departments, upper 
and lower (Bala and Pain), the former including Yasin, Ghizar, and Mas- 
taj, but within the last few years the whole country has been consolidated 
through the wars and intrigues of Aman-ul-Malk. It is drained by the 
Chitral river (called also, at different parts of its course, the Yarkhin, the 
Mastij, the Asmar, and the Kunar) and its tributaries, and by the Yasin, 
Ghizar, and Ashkaman or Kardmbar, all three of which are tributaries of the 
Gilgit river. The Moshabar mountains form the watershed between the 
tributaries of the Chitral river and those of the Gilgit river, thus naturally 
splitting the country into two great divisions. Those divisions are con- 
nected by the Darkét, Tai, Chamarkand, and Shandar passes, the last named 
being by far the best and practicable for horses nearly the whole year round. 

The total extent of country under the Mehtar’s rule may be roughly 
estimated at 8,800 square miles, its greatest length, from Kardmbar Sar 
to Bailam on the Asmar border, being about 201) miles. Throughout this 
area we have a mass of lofty, rocky, and precipitous mountains, intersected 
by narrow valleys. None of these valleys present a continuous stretch of 
cultivation, and it is only where fans or plateaux of alluvial soil occur that 
villages are met with. Those who are familiar with the valleys of Astor 
and Gilgit will be able to form a fairly good idea of Chitral and its 
dependencies. 

The interest of Chitral centres in the passes by which the great range of 
the Hindt-Kush can be crossed. Of these the principal are the Baréghil, 
(q.v.) and Dordh (q.v.), the former of which is practicable for wheeled 
artillery for ten months in the year, while the latter is practicable for laden 
horses for about four or five months. The value of the Baréghil must, 
however, be measured by the Darkot (g.v.), and not by its own merits.* 


* On this subject reference is invited to the Secret Report on the Eastern Hindi- Kush, 
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The minor passes into Badakhshdn are the Agram, Khartiza, and Niuk- 
sén, and into Wakhdn the Yar or Khén-Khén, the Rich or Janali, the 
Uchil, the Kachen, and the Sdd-Ishtragh. There is also the Karambar or 
Ashkiman route, leading from Gdkéch to Sarhad-i-Wakhén. Lockhart 
in his Gazetteer of Afghdnistén also mentions “the Darkdt route across the 
Hindi-Kush,” but the Darkét (g.v.) does not lie across the Hindi-Kush, 
but between Yasin and the head of the Yarkhin valley; to reach it, an 
enemy from the north has first to cross the Baréghil. All these passes will 
be found described under their respective headings. Chitrél is connected 
with Dfr and Peshawar by the Lowarai pass (g.v.), and with Jalalabéd by 
the route through Asmar. 

The present (1886) ruler of Chitral is Amén-ul-Mulk, This potentate Political 
was originally only ruler of Lower Chitral, Upper Chitral having been, aresnsok 
until recently, quite independent. (Vide heading “ History. ”’) 


The two divisions used to be ruled by two different branches of the 
same family, descended from a common ancestor, Kathér; the Khushwaktia 
branch ruling in Upper, the Sidéh Kathéria in Lower Chitral. The influ- 
ence of the present ruler, however, Amdn-ul-Malk, of the Stdh Kathéria 
branch, gradually extended itself throughout the country until the Khush- 
waktia branch was entirely dispossessed of their territories. There ap- 
pears to be little doubt that Chitral was formerly a tributary of Badakhshan, 
although the degree of dependence may have been but slight, consisting in 
the payment of a yearly tribute of slaves, horses, &e. 

In 1874 Amén-ul-Milk offered allegiance to the Amir of Kabul and 
gave his daughter in betrothal to the heir-apparent, Abdulla Jain, but the 
marriage did not take place, and it is probable that the offered submission 
te Afghanistan was never intended to be yielded. In 1876 the Afghans 
made an advance in the direction of Chitral, and Amdn-ul-Mulk then 
sought the protection of Kashmir. In 1877 an agreement was signed 
between the two states (with the approval of the Indian Government), 
which, although it gave Kashmir no real influence in Chitr4l itself, yet 
served to protect the latter from Afghan aggression. By the terms of 
this agreement a Chitrél envoy attends the Kashmir Darbdér, and Kashmir 
sends representatives to Chitrél and Yasin. Chitral receives an annual 
subsidy from Kashmir in return for a nominal tribute of horses, hawks 
and hounds, and an acknowledgment of suzerainty. In 1881, in return 
for services rendered (»de ‘‘ History ””) the subsidy was doubled, and the 
Mehtar’s position in Yasin recognised, while the Amir of Kaébal has been 
repeatedly warned by the British Government that no claim on his part to 
the allegiance of Chitral could for a moment be admitted. 


None of the rivers in Chitral are navigable, and the only communica- Jommunica- 
tions are paths which in any other country would be considered impracti- #2* 
cable for laden animals. Of these the principal ones, and in fact the only 
ones which are used for laden animals, are— 
(1) The road from Gaékach to Mastaj by the Shanddr pass. 
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(2) That from Darkét down the Yasin valley. 

(3) The road from Mastij to Chitral vi¢ Sanéghar and the left 
bank of the Chitral river. 

(4) Mastaj to Drdsan. 

(5) Drasan to the orpiment mines in Linku. 

(6) Drdsan to Chitral vid the right bank as far as Prét and then 
by (3). 

(7) Drasan to Chitrél o¢¢@ Owir and Parsén. This route is only 
open in summer. It is the one usually taken by traders 
going from Chitral to the orpiment mines. 

(8) Chitral to the Dérah pass. 

(9) Chitral to Dir vi¢ the Lowarai pass. 


— 


Exploring parties or missions of any sort to Chitral should be equipped 
with coolie carriage in preference to pack transport. The best carriers 


available are the Baltis, 


The great difficulty of travelling in Chitral with animals is the passage 
of rivers, which in summer are, generally speaking, unfordable rapis. 
The bridges are abominable. The best kind are rude examples of the 
cantilever principle. In building them, heavy beams are built into rubble 
piers on both banks so as s to “project some distance over the water. The 
‘portion projecting i is small in proportion to that buried under the soil and 
masonry of the pier, and so forms a firm support, upon which are placed 
other series of beams, which project further and further over the water, 


._.until the space between the beams is small enough to be bridged over by 


‘single beam. Although rather shaky, they are really quite safe and 
animals soon get accustomed to crossing them. Then there are wickerwork 
foot- bridges made of plaited osiers. They are called “ chzpul.”’ Their 
vibration is very great, and they must be crossed cautiously by the most 
experienced. Owing to this, persons have to cross by them singly, and 
horses cannot use them. 

Finally, we have the rope-bridge. The ropes are made of plaited willow 
twigs about the thickness of the arm, three or more such ropes being bound 
together to form each of the three cables composing the bridge. These 
three cables are arranged so as to form a triangle, one being” suspended 
midway between, but about 3 feet below, the upper two. On this lower 
cable one walks, supporting oneself by the hands placed on the two 
upper cables, on either side. At intervals of every 5 or 6 feet the three 
cables are secured in their relative positions by small ropes of the same 
material; and at every 20 or 30 yards the two upper cables are prevented 
from coming too near each other, by short sticks fixed between them. 
The ends of the bridges are often 40 or 50 feet above the water, and they 
look rather a dangerous sort of path to follow. In reality, however, it 
is hardly possible to fall out of them, and laden men and old women 


eross them constantly. 
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There are no towns, properly so called, and no bazaars. The principa] Towns and 
places in Chitr4l are—Chitrdl, Yasin, Mastéj, Bani, Drasan, Rich, Kusht, Forts. 
Owir, Bréz, Aidn, and Drésh. The only forts of any importance are Yasin, 
Barkdalti, Mastij, Draésan, Chitral, Shoghot, Gabar, and Drésh. 

All the forts in Kashkar differ in construction from those inhabited by 
the Shin and Barish races, having inordinately high towers, rising 18 fect 
above the ramparts, which are themselves 30 feet high. Their distribution 
also gives evidence of a more secure state of society. Instead of every 
village having one, and sometimes two, forts sufficient to hold all the in- 
habitants, as is the case in the valleys draining directly into the Indus, the 
only forts in Kashkér are the abodes of rulers of districts, or persons nearly 
related to the ruler. 

The climate of Chitr4l is, on the whole, temperate, but, owing to its Climate. 
higher elevation, and the nature of the soil, the extremes of heat and cold 
ate somewhat greater than in the similarly landlocked valleys of Kashmir. 

When the Milla visited Chitral, they had an unusually severe winter, and 
snow lay continually on the ground from the 13th November to early 
in March, during which period it fell four or five times a month, 


The winter in question must, however, from all accounts, have been ex- 
ceptionally severe, for even at Mastuj, 3,300 feet higher than Chitral, it 
seldom falls in the valley before December. The winter is very severe in 
the Sar Laspir valley, the upper part of the Ghizar and Lutkd valleys, and 
in Térikho and Tirich. Below the Shishi Ku valley snow never falls. 

The country, generally speaking, is very healthy, the air being dry and 
the water pure, but about Chitral itself there is a good deal of fever in the 
summer months. Goitre isa very common complaint. Dr, Gilesattributed 4/7 
this, not to the water, but to the low, close rooms, and the want of venti- 
lation. In summer the heat of the Chitral] valley is very great, but almost 
any variety of climate may be obtained by altering the elevation, Excel- 
lent summer sites may befound at Parsin, Owfr, and perhaps the Karél 
hill, all within easy reach of Chitral. As there is little or no rainfall, a 
force in Chitral might very easily dispense with tents, except, of course, 
for hospitals and offices. 

For the early history of Chitral, the best authority, perhaps, is Bid- History, 
dulph, and his account is therefore here given verbatim— 

“The family name of the rulers of Chitral is Kataré. The name Katir 
seems to have been applied to the country in early times, before the present 
Katuré family was founded. Babar writes in his memoirs :— 


“In the hill country to the north-east (of Kabul) lies Kéfiristé 
Katar and Gebrek.’ a 
(N.B8.—General Cunningham goes back considerably further; but, as 
his investigations after all only lead to surmises, they have been omitted 


here. One thing only is certain, that Buddhism existed in Chitral before 
Muhammadanism.) 
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“The earliest traditions now existing of the Chitral valley relate to a 
certain King Bahmdan, an idolater whose rule extended eastward as far as 
Patan, in the Indus valley, and who dwelt at Mtshg6l in the Malkhd 
valley. During his reign an Arab army invaded Chitrél by the Yarkhén 
valley, where they were met by Bahman. Among the invaders were two 
champions, who challenged individuals in the Chitral army to a trial of 
strength. King Bahméan, who was famed for his skill in martial exercises, 
accepted the challenge in person, and for a whole day wrestled with one of 
the champions in view of both armies, without either gaining the advan- 
tage. On the second day, when Bahman offered himself to renew the con- 
test, the other Arab champion was substituted without his knowledge, and, 
exhausted by his struggles of the previous day, he was vanquished, and 
carried bound to the Arab chief, who, by a curious anachronism, is said 
to have been Hamza, the uncle of the Prophet. Bahmén, consenting to 
render allegiance, was released, and the Arab chief retired. After a few 
years, Bahman, by renouncing his allegiance, invuked a second invasion, 
which also terminated in his submission ; but, on his rebelling yet again, he 
was put to death, 


“ Later, the country was ruled by a succession of princes styled Reis, the 
name which is also given to Gilgit rulers of Shri Budat’s line. They are 
sometimes said to have belonged to the Makpon family of Skardo. Their 
names have not been preserved, but it is related that during the rule of one 
of them, a Chinese army, in alliance with a prince of Badakhshén, invaded 
and subdued the country. This is spoken of as occurring after the death of 
Abdullah Khan, the Usbeg. During the Chinese occupation, a Chitréli 
ravished a female slave of the Chinese leader, and a general slaughter of 
the inhabitants was in consequence ordered. For three days the massacre 
proceeded, after which the survivors were seized and carried off to Badakh- 
shan. 


“Towards the end of the sixteenth, or beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Chitral was ruled by a Reis who is said to have been of the same 
family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of Muhammadanism. 
His name has not been preserved, but he was apparently a Muhammadan, 
as his tomb is still preserved in Chitral, There is some reason for suppos- 
ing that he belonged to the Makpon (Skardo) family, as some branches of 
that family still speak of him as an ancestor. He was childless, but adopted 
as his son a certain Baba Aytb, said to have been of a noble Khiirasan 
family, who had settled in Chitral and ingratiated himself with the ruler. 
On the Reis’ death he was accepted by the people as their prince, and as- 
sumed the title of Mehtar, which his descendants still retain. The third 
in succession from him was Shah Sangali, who, being the first of the family 
to establish a reputation for warlike prowess, is often spoken of as the 
founder of the family. To his son Muhammad Beg were borne twins, hap- 
pily named Khish Amad and Khdsh Wakt. ‘I'he former was, however, 
wanting in ability, and was set side in favour of another son, Katdr, from 
whom the present Katuri family are descended. Khtish Wakt was estab- 
lished in Masttj as a semi-independent ruler, and became the founder of 
the Khash Wakté branch. It is uncertain whether Yasin at this time 
belonged to one of the Chitral family or to the Gilgit rulers, but it pro- 
bably belonged to the latter. In the next generation the extension of the 
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Khish Wakté family, which was only arrested by the intervention of the 
Sikhs, seems to have begun. 


“Khish Wakt is said to have been slain by the Chinese at Koghazi, 
near Chitral, but the details have not been preserved. Though the 
Chinese figure in many episodes of Chitral history, no tradition exists of 
the country having been permanently tributary to them. Khish Wakt’s 
son, Feramirz, was a notable warrior, whose exploits are still spoken of 
with enthusiasm. He conquered Yasin, forced his cousins of Chitral to 
give allegiance to him, and made himself master of the valley down to 
Chaghar Serai, besides subduing the Panjkora valley and part of Swat. 
His nephew, Khash Ahmad, the second of the name, was ruling in Mastuj, 
when Chitral was invaded by a Chinese army in conert with the ruler of 
Badakhshan, Mir Sultén Shah. The Chitrélis, unable to offer any effec- 
tive resistance, fled to Mastuj, which was shortly invested by the invaders, 
The fort was strong, and the besiegers, trusting to starvation to give them 
possession of the fort, were satisfied with establishing a blockade. They 
were, meanwhile, harassed by Khish Ahmad’s partizans outside the fort, 
who inflicted some loss on them by feigning submission and leading them 
into an ambush among the mountains. At the end of seven months, both 
parties being willing to make terms, the invaders retired, taking with 
them four hostages. As they passed Brep, in Yarkhin, each man of the 
invading army cast down a stone to show their numbers. The great 
heap thus formed is still pointed out. Very shortly after this Khush 
Ahmad died. 


“This tradition is interesting, as helping to identify Chitral with the 
Bolor of Chinese records. Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars 
’ “between Chitral and Yasin, and though the Khish Wakté seems to have 
shown the greater warlike skill, this advantage was balanced by the superior 
wealth and population of Chitral. Suliman Shah for a short time bid 
fair to found a considerable principality, but the incapacity for organisa- 
tion waich seems to form so essential a part of all minds thoroughly im- 
bued with Muhammadan tenets prevented him from making any adequate 
use of his victories. Eastward he made himself master of the right bank of 
the Indus as far as Haramdsh, and forced Ahmad Shiéh of Skardo to 
acknowledge his supremacy. Bunji, which was then a flourishing place 
and formed part of the Skardo domains, was twice besieged by him, the 
first time unsuccessfully ; the second time it fell after a siege of cleven 
months, during which Shah Katir of Chitral, taking advantage of Suli- 
man’s absence, laid siege to Mastuj. Suliman Shah, by a masterly march 
through the mountains, seized Drasan, cutting off Shah Kattr from his 
capital, and forced him to fight at a disadvantage a series of actions in 
which he was defeated, and his son Mdkarab Shéh slain. Being without 
resources, Shah Katur threw himself on the mercy of his victorious foe. 
Taking with him his wife, a sister of his conqueror, he made his way, on 
foot and unattended, to the camp of Suliman Shah, who received him 
generously and allowed him to return to Chitral after swearing friendship. 


“After the loss of Gilgit his power rapidly waned. A. severe carth- 
quake levelled his fort of Mastaj, and this mishap was at once taken ad- 
vantage of by Shah Katur. The Yasin force was defeated at Gasht in the 
Léaspur valley. Shah Katdr followed up his advantage by invading Yasin, 
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and was aided in the invasion by a Badakhshén or Wakhan force under 
Kokaén Beg. Sulimén Shah was, however, able to sow dissension between 
the allies, who retired to Chitral, and there Shah Katir put Kokén Beg to 
death by casting him from a high rock into the foaming river, and dis- 
armed his followers. 


“ Suliman Shah was, however, doomed to fall by treachery equal to that 
which he had himself so freely employed. Rahmat-ullah Khan, his half- 
brother, born of a slave mother, conspired with Azad Khan, and introduced 
a Gilgiti force into the castle of Cher, in Punidl, where Sulimdn Shah was 
residing. After defending himself for two days in a tower of the fort with 
no aid but that of his sons and a few servants, Suliman Shah surrendered, 
and after a month’s imprisonment was put to death by Azad Khan. He 
was succeeded by Mir Amdn, who ruled in Mastij for nearly eleven years, 
till he was ousted in 1840 by his brother Gohr Amén. 

“The annals of the Katuri branch of the family are of even less in- 
terest than those of the Khush Wakté. They seem to have produced no 
warrior or administrator of any pretensions, while their records abound in 
treachery and murder committed by son against father, and brother against 
brother. No attempt seems to have been made to weld the whole of the 
Katdri possessions into one principality, but each ruler in turn, by divid- 
ing the country during his lifetime among his sons, has directly encour- 
aged the continuance of the family quarrels and intrigues.” 


As above related, Gohr Amén became master of Mastij, as well as of 
Yasin, in 1840. Meanwhile Shah Afzal IT. established his power more or 
less throughout Lower Chitral, and then succeeded that period of intrigue, 
treachery, and civil war alluded to by Biddulph, in which the principal actors 
were Shah Afzal himself and his three sons, Adam Khor, Mfr Afzal, and 
Aman-tl-Malk, while lesser parts were taken by Gohr Aman and Ghazan 
Khan of Dir. 


In 1854 the Kashmir Rdjah sought aid from Chitrél against Gohr 
Aman, who was invading Gilgit. A deputation was accordingly sent by 
Shah Afzal to arrange terms with the Jami Durbar, and in pursuance of 
these terms Masttij was in the following year attacked and taken by the 
Chitral forces, but was shortly afterwards recovered by Gohr Aman. Shéh 
Afzal dying about the same time, he was succeeded as Meltar by his 
eldest son, Adam Khor, Syt was soon ousted from power by the intrigues 
of his brother, Aman-Gl-Malk. In 1857 Mastuj was attacked and taken a 
second time by the Chitrdlis at the instigation of the Jama Durbar. In 
1860 Gohr Aman, the savage brute who ruled in Yasin, died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his son, Milk Amdn. Then followed another 
period of intrigues, assassinations, and petty warfare, in which Malk Aman, 
Pahlwén Babddir, Mir Wali, Mir Ghazi, and Amén-dl-Malk were all 
more or less engaged. In 1870 Mr. Hayward, while travelling through 
Yasin, was murdered by Mir Wali, the then ruler of Yasin. This event 
brought about Mir Wali’s expulsion, and he ultimately either died in exile 
or was killed by Pahlwan; meanwhile Pahlwén became the ruler of Yasin 
and Upper Chitral. With varying fortuncs Pahlwan held this position 
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till 1880. In September of that year Pablwdn had the temerity to attack 
Punidl, which may be considered Kashmir territory, but his invasion was 
abruptly terminated by the action of Amén-dl-Mulk, who took this oppor- 
tunity to invade Yasin. Pahlwdn was taken prisoner, and Amén-dl-Miullx 
became practically master of all the territory formerly belonging to the 
Khish Wakté family. 


This he then partitioned in the following manner, viz.,— 


(1) Mastaj he retained. 

(2) Yasin he placed under the rule of Mir Amén, uncle to Pahlwén. 

(8) Ghizar he gave to Muhammad Wali, a nephew of Pahlwan, 
and son of Mir Wali.—-- 


This arrangement was recognised by the Kashmir Government, and 
the Mehtar’s subsidy was doubled as a reward for his services on the occa- 
sion of Pahlwan’s invasion. Early in 1882 Mir Amén entered into an 
agreement with Amdn-dl-Miulk, renouncing in his favour all claims to the 
Mastdj district,—that is to say, to all the Khash Wakté territories on the 
Chitral side of the watershed. Mir Amén’s rule proved unpopular, and 
Pahlwdn stirred up intrigues in the neighbouring states which ended in an 
attack on Yasin. He gained a temporary success and captured Mir 
Aman, but on advancing toward Mastaj he was defeated by Afzal-Gl-Mialk, 
the second son of the Mehtar. ‘This success was completed by the occupa- 
tion of the whole of the Khish Wakté provinces, which have since 
remained in the Melitar’s possession. As described under the heading of 
“ Administration,” Niziém-al-Mulk, the heir-apparent, is now Governor of 
Yasin, while Afzal-il-Mulk rules at Mastiaj, the Ghizar valley being 
divided between them. 


It would have been useless to have given a detailed account of all the 
struggles and intrigues which have led to this final consummation, but 
one fact is worth noting,—namely, that through it all, Aman-Gl-Miulk has 
always managed to be on the winning side. The younger son of a family 
whose power, even in Lower Chitral, was by no means absolute, he has in 
the course of the last half century gradually acquired supreme power 
throughout both Upper and Lower Chitrél. This result testifies unmis. 
takeably to his ability. 


With reference to Chitral history Biddulph offers the following remarks, 
which are worth noting :— 


“Tradition relates that the whole Chitral valley was once occupied by 
Kafirs ; but it is impossible to say whether by this term a tribe of the Sith 
Pésh is indicated, or merely that the people in question were not Muham- 
madans. At Madalasht is a small Badakhshi colony who speak Persian. 
Ashrath, Beorai, Purgal, and Kalkatak are inhabited by a tribe, said to 
speak a language cognate with Shina, who are still styled Dangariks 
by their neighbours, though they have long ago embraced Islam. The 
term ‘ Dangarik’ would seem to show that they were Hindds before being 
converted. The villages of Pasingar, Birkét, Langurbat, Gad, Narisat, 


Ruling 
family. 
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Maimana, Sukai, Nawakala, and Chundak are inhabited by a tribe who call 
themselves Gabar, but are called by their neighbours Nariséti, Their 
name would seem to connect them with the Gawaré of the Indus valley, 
but their language differs a good deal. 


“They are, no doubt, the Gabrak of Babar’s Memoirs. Their language 
seems to link them with the Bashgalis on one side, and the tribes at the 
head of the Swat and Panjkora valleys on the other; but further exami- 
nation may show that they have only borrowed words from their neigh- 
bours’ languages. Several small valleys on the western side below Birk6t 
are inhabited by Siah Pésh of the Bashgéli tribe, who retain their own 
religion and customs, though they have long been subject to Chitrél. 
These broken tribes all belong to the ‘ Fakir Maskfn’ class, In Bailém, 
or, as they style it, Bargam, are a few Afghan families. 

“The origin of many of these tribes can be at present only a matter of 
conjecture, but it can hardly be doubted that this mixture of broken frag- 
ments could only have been produced by pressure from the south. The 
frequent occurrence of the names of Shoghar, Shugrém, and Shéghot 
seems to point to the prevalence once of Shivdism, but there are no relics 
of ancient customs still existing to bear out the presumption that it was 
practised by any of the tribes now to be found in the valley. A tradition 
exists that the valley about Mastij was at one time ruled over by 
Dangariks, who most probably were Shins from the Gilgit valley, but 
there is nothing to show what religion was professed by the Khé before 
they embraced Islam.” 


The only comments I have to make on Biddulph’s account are as 
follows. The Chinese invasion of which Biddulph speaks has certainly 
left traces in Chitral. There are the remains of fortified camps as far 
down as Aidn in the Chitral valley, and all Chitrali legends agree that the 
country thus far was occupied by the Chinese. I suspect the so-called 
Chinese invaders were really Mongols of the same stock that invaded India. 
As regards the Chitral valley having once been occupied by Ka4firs, I am 
inclined to think that the Kalash Kéfirs and the Fakir Maskin are identi- 
vally the same race. The former, having resisted conversion, were gradually 
driven back to the mountain recesses which they now occupy. 


The Madalasht colony is comparatively a recent immigration. As re- 
gards the Fakir Maskin, it seems to me that this term is merely one of 
contempt for the several indigenous tribes which have been conquered by 
the present ruling races in Chitral. As Biddulph says, the Shin race 
probably extended as far as Mast&j, while possibly from the Indus valley 
it overflowed through the Swat Kohistain to the Chitral valley below 
Darish. From Mastiij to Darash the Fakir Maskin class of the Khé race, 
who are the bulk of the population in those parts, are, I believe, the de-' 
scendants of converted Kalashis, This theory reconciles itself to the tra- 
dition that the inhabitants were once Kafirs. 


The ruling family are styled Katdré from Shah Katdér, brother of 
Shah Khidsh Wakt, the ancestor of the reigning family of Yasin, but the 
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name Katdr seems to have been applied to the country in former times 
before the existence of the present dynasty of rulers. 


The Mehtars of Chitral claim descent from the great Taimur through 
Baba Ayub, the present holder of the title. 


Amén-il-Mialk is now probably about 65 years of age (1885), but is still 
full of vigour, and his death is not likely to occur for many years. He 
is totally illiterate and ignorant of the world, but, on the other hand, he is 
possessed of much natural shrewdness. He is both an intriguer and a man 
of action; and being crafty, astute, and ruthless in the execution of his 
designs, he seldom fails in gaining his ends. Avarice is with him a ruling 
passion, and to satisfy it he is ever ready to contract friendly relations ; but 
he is thoroughly deceitful, and his loyalty cannot be relied on. His great 
ambition is doubtless to enter into direct relations with the British Govern- 
ment, as such relations would, he knows, be more profitable to him than 
his present position of subordinate alliance with Kashmir, 


The following is Colonel Lockhart’s description of him :— 


“ A dozen years ago he was the most renowned polo-player in Chitral, but 
he has long since given up the game, and his favourite amusements now 
are hawking and shooting. He has always been fond of women, but is 
free from any suspicion of unnatural depravity, and attributes his success 
over the house of Khash Wakt and over his own kinsmen to the fact that 
his opponents in both cases had offended the Almighty by their bestial 
vices. 


‘He is, without doubt, shrewd, brave, and unscrupulous, He has on 
his hands the blood of his nearest relations, and his merciless acts of repres- 
sion amongst all classes of his subjects have made him feared and obeyed. 
He is particular about his prayers, but is no friend of the priests, whom he 
has despoiled of their tithes. He is suspicious by nature, and has about 
him men who, to increase their own importance, excite his suspicions by 
suggesting that there is something hidden under the surface in the most 
ordinary affairs. 


“(He is always more or less under feminine influence, The mother of 
Nizim-ul-Malk (daughter of the late Ghazan Khan of Dir) used to be para- 
mount, but her influence is said to have departed, and the mother of Shah- 
i-Mulk is believed to be all-powerful at present.” 


Mr. Ney Elias formed a very unfavourable estimate of his character, 
and I have thought it advisable to quote his opinion here. He says— 


“Tn 1878 Colonel Biddulph reported him ‘a very shrewd man, avari- 
cious, unscrupulous, and deceitful to an uncommon degree. He scemed 
utterly careless of what he said, so long as it served his purpose for the 
moment, and he was ready to deny his own words and ignore his own orders 
as it suited him. He trusted nobody and believed in nobody ; he was not 
of a warlike disposition, but preferred working by fraud rather than by 
force” With one exception, this is still an excellent description of the 
Mchtar’s character, ‘The change that has taken place in him, during the 
past eight years, is that he has lost his shrewdness. He appears to have 
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dropped into a second childhood. He has lost his teeth, so that his speech 
is scarcely intelligible, and seems incapable of thinking continuously on 
any subject. I can imagine nothing more painful than to have to transact 
business with him, for he is still, probably, as avaricious, as unscrupulous, 
and as false as ever; yet has not sufficient shrewdness left to make his 
plans consistent, or to understand intelligibly any representation or remon- 
strance that might be addressed to him.” 


The well-known wives of the Mehtar are four, They are styled 
“ Khiinza,” which, in the Chitrali language, is a title of distinction. The 
first is the sister of the late Rahmatilla Khan of Dir; the second was the 
sister of Gauhar Amén, the late ruler of Yasin—she left no children; the 
third is the daughter of a well-known Saiad of Chitral ; and the fourth is 
the sister of Hazrat Ali Khan of Asmér. He has many concubines, On 
account of their less honoured position they are styled “ Wtnza” in the 
Chitrali language. 

The Mehtar has a large family. The eldest son is Murtd Dastgér, the 
Governor of Injg4m, a man over thirty years of age. He is, however, the 
son of a low-born mother, and is therefore considered of no account. He 
seems, too, a man of weak intellect, and is never likely to take a leading 
part in Chitral affairs. 

Shéh-i-Mitk, Governor of Drésh, is the second son. He, too, is over thirty 
years of age. Being the son of a Saiadzadi, he is excluded from succession 
to the throne ; he is, however, an able, ambitious man, and will probably give 
trouble when the Mehtar dies. He is certainly the best educated man in 
Chitral, and has intimate relations with the chiefs of Dir, Bijaur, and 
Asmar. 

Sirdar Nizdm-él-Milk, the heir-apparent, is about twenty-five years of 
age. Both he and Afzal are sons ofa sister of the late Rahmatilla Khan of 
Dir. He is Hakim of Yasin and Tirikho. He has exhibited no capacity 
for government, and is essentially a ‘man of pleasure.” His character is 
mean and deceitful, and his accession to power is not desirable. 


~ Afzal-él-Miulk, his younger brother, is Governor of Mastéj and Murikho. 


He is about nineteen years of age, and is a thoughtful and ambitious youth, 
of temperate habits. He devotes himself to his duties and appears popular, 
He is called the Sit MeAtar (Viceroy). 

Ghuldm is a brother of Murid Dastgir, and is about eighteen years old. 
He is an active young man, much given to sport, He holds Aidn and Késa 
in jagir He. has no following. 

Bahrdm, a sickly youth of about sixteen years. He is governor of the 
Arkéri valley, and own brother to Shah-i-Mdlk. Besides the above, there 
are a number of young boys and children, —Wazir-i-Malk, Abddl Rahman 
&c.,—but these are never likely to have any influence in Chitral affairs, so it 
is needless to mention them. When Amién-dl-Mialk dies, their will doubt- 
less be a desperate struggle for power between Nizdm, Afzal, and Shah-i- 
Malk. This is unfortunate, as the unity of Chitral, under a strong ruler 
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acknowledging British supremacy, is of great importance to us from a 
military and political point of view. 


The following list of the Mehtar’s family with details regarding them 
may be useful hereafter, when, on the death of Amadn-til-Malk, the inevita- 
ble civil war takes place :— 


oom 














i ch Remarks 
Mother. Children, wnee: . 
(1) 1. Sirdar Nizim-tl-Mulk.| 25 | Governor of Yasin and heir-appa- 
A sister of Rahmat- rent of Chitral ; married — 
Ulla Khén of Dfr. (1) A sister of Muhammad Sharif 


Khan of Dir. 
(2) A daughter of his own uncle, 
Sher Afzal. 


2. Afzal-i-Milk =. . .{ 19 | Governor of Masttij; married a 
daughter of Yusaf Ali Khén, 
ex-Mir of Singnan. 


3. Daughter . ‘ -| vee | Married the late Pahlwan of 
Yasin, whose step-brother, Mulk 
Amén, having killed him, married 
the widow to his son Mukaddas 
Amén by force. Sheis now with 
her husband in Téngfr. 





= } Daughters 
(2) 6. Shah-i-Malk ° .| 30 | Governor of Drésh; married a 
A Saiadzddi of Chit- sister of Muhammad Sharif 
ral. ' é Khén of Dir. 
7. Bahrém . ‘ .| 16 | Governor of Arkari; married to a 
Saiadzddi. 
8. Waztr-i-Mulk  . .| 12 | Has Broz asa jagir, married to a 


daughter of the late Pahlwdn of 
Yasin. ; 





9. Abdul Rahman . -| 10 


10. Abdul Karim Khan. 7 


11. Abdul Majid Khan. 5 
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Mother, Children, ae Remarks, 
1886. 
12. Adaughter . -| ... | Married to Midn Gul of Swat. 


13. A daughter . .| | Married to Ali Murdén Shdh, ex- 
Mir of Wakbén. 


14. 
16. }daughters . 
16. 
(3) 17, Amir-dl-Mulk . -| 10 | Has as a jagir the main valley 
A sister of Hazrat} —~————~..--~ from Narsat to Bargém on the 
Ali, the late Khan border of Asmédr. 
of Asmdr . 


18. Shujéh-d] Mdlk ‘ 6 


over | Governor of Injgém; married to a 
(4) 19. Murfd. . -| 30 daughter of Shéh Abdul Rahim of 
A slave girl . Zebék, 


20. Ghulam . ; .| 19 | Has Aidn and Kési as a jagir. 
Married to a daughter of Kokén 
Bég, his uncle. 


21, Adaughter. . .|... | Married to Muhammad Sharif 
Khbén of Dfr. 


22. Ditto ‘ .|  .. | Married to the late Mir Wali, the 
murderer of Hayward. 


(6) 23. Muhammad _— Sarwar 
Kbdo . , «| 15 





A slave girl . .| 24, Jumah Khén . -| 12) | Jagir—Kogazi. 
(6) uit : nel 
Aclave girl . . | 26. Asfandyde 1. CY.) 8 





26. Afrasidb . é : 6 


27. Sohrdb 3 ;: 3 
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Besides the 17 sons and 10 daughters enumerated above, there are 3 
infant sonsand 14 daughters by various slave girls. One of these daughters 
married the late Hazrat Alf Kh4n of Asmar, another Saiad Abdul Rahim 
of Zébék, another Muhammad Saiad Sahibzdda of Mian Kalai, and another 
Mian Réhat Shah, Kaka Khel, of the Peshawar district. One of his 
daughters has lately been betrothed to Shah Salim Khén, son of the late 
Rajah of Hanza. 

A genealogical table of the Katari family will be found at the end of 
this article. 

The languages spoken in Chitral territory are— Language. 
1. Persian, which is spoken by the aristocracy of the country, and by 

the inhabitants of Madalasht in the Shishi Ka (Shushai Dara). 

2. Khowdr, or Chitrdli,—which is the language of the great mass of the 

people in the country drained by the Chitral river and its affluents, 

as far down as Mirkani. It is also spoken in the Ghizar valley 

above Pingal. In this dialect are many Persian words. 
. Warshik, or Birishki,—the language of the Yasin valley. 
» Shina, or Gilgiti,—spoken in the Ghizar-Gilgit valley, from Pingal 

downwards. 
» Lidgah, or Munjdni,—spoken by the common people in Injgém. 
. Dangarik,—spoken at Ashrath, Kalkatak, Beorai, &c. 
. Narsati,—the language spoken by the Gabars in the Chitral valley 

who occupy the villages on both banks of the river below Mirkani. 
8. Ldinkho,—spoken only in the valley of that name, 
9. Bashgalt,—spoken at Urtzen. 
10. Kaldsh,—the language of Kaldsheuim. 


Education in Chitrél is ata very low ebb. There are probably not more 
than half a dozen men in the whole country who can read and write. 
Shéh-i-Mulk is probably about the best educated man in the country. All 
correspondence is conducted in Persian. 


The people between Koghazi and Prét are said to have emigrated from 
Shignan, but they now speak the Khowér language. 


Biddulph estimated the population of Chitral, exclusive of Yasiu, at Population. 


200,000 souls, but I cannot but think that his estimate was excessive 
McNair’s estimate is as follows :— , 


me co 


“zo OO 


si District, Population. 
arfish or Drésh 0 
Chitral 2 8.000 
Shoghot . . . : : , 5000 
Mérikho 6,000 : 
Detaan , } Térikho 4.000 13,000 
Tirich 3,000 ; 
Mastaj 10,000 
Kaésbkdr Bdli. {bn 10,000 A 26,000 
Ghizar 6,000 ; 
Yasin 3 20,000 
Toran 79,000 





—— 
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bvt most certainly his estimates of the population of Yasin and Lasptr are 
excessive, while in other cases he is considerably below the mark. 

The Mebtar calculates that his dominions contain 24,000 houses, which 
would give a population of about 120,000. 

My own estimate is even less than McNair’s. It is based on a rough 
calculation of the probable population of each village, and I think every 
village in the Chitra] dominions has been visited either by myself or some 
other member of the mission. In any case, I should be surprised to learn 
that the population exceeds 100,000. My estimate is as follows :— 


Yasin, including the whole of the Ghizar and Ashkiman valleys - 11,000 





Mastdj, including the Laspir and YArkhiin valleys ; ‘ - 13,000 
Tirich : - 1,500 
Turikho . . soo | . ‘ . : ; - 11,000 
Milkho  . - 4,500 
Injgam, Arkéri, and Ujah Gol. ‘ . : ‘ : . 7,000 
Chitral, including Shoghot district . - . : P - 18,000 
Aain and Kési. . ; > 3 ‘ ; % ‘ - 3,500 
Drésh, including the main valley from Késti to Asmér and the Shishi 
Ka 7 . . 7 5 . ‘ 7 j, . - 10,500 
Kaldéshgim . : ; . . : . : . - 3,000 
ToTaL - 477,000 





Colonel Lockhart gives the following description of the appearance and 
character of the people :— 


“The people of Chitral are a short-sized, well-built race of Aryan type, 
generally fair-complexioned, often blue-eyed and brown-haired (some have 
actual yellow hair). They are, as a rule, slight—a corpulent man is almost 
unknown ; but they are wiry and muscular, and superb mountaineers, In 
disposition they are gay, careless, and independent, fond of hunting, hawk- 
ing, and music, their songs often possessing true melody. They are gene- 
rally well fed and warmly clad in woollen cap* (or turban), cotton under- 
coat, woollen trousers, very loose, high stockings, and soft leather boots com- 
ing up to the calf; over all they wear a woollen chogha, or on great occa- 
sions a gown made of gaudy Bokhara silk. 

“They are devoted servants, but, as before said, very independent, and 
only the name of the Lat Mehtar has any awe-inspiring effect. 


“ They are good-natured and kindly amongst themselves, and probably as 
honest as their neighbours. No soldier could wish for better partizans in 
hill warfare, and, as every man rides or plays polo when he has the chance 
of a mount, they would made excellent light cavalry or mounted infantry. 
They seem to be impervious to cold or fatigue, and, after going 40 miles 
at high speed over the mountains, a man will be ready either to dance or 
1o sit down by the fire and sing throughout the night. Life is held of no 
account. They do not pretend to be even outwardly religious aa a rule. 
It is difficult to guess at the numbers of the population. They could 


* The ordinary Dard cap. 
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always turn out 10,000 excellent soldiers, which is probably all that one 
wants to know.” 


I think Colonel Lockhart rather over-vstimates the number of fight- 
ing men available. The Mehtar himself told us 8,000, and I should accept 
that figure as a maximum. I cannot subscribe to Colonel Lockhart’s 
opinion that they would make excellent soldiers. They are certainly hardy 
and active, but I do not feel so confident about their pluck. No doubt the 
better classes are all one would wish, but their numbers are small and the 
Faktr Maskin axe a conquered race, who have for centuries been subjected 
to a despotic rule which recognised the slave trade as a right of the ruler. 
Under such circumstances it is hardly probable that the people have much 
aptitude for fighting. I should certainly class the Chitrdlis below the 
Pathans as a fighting race. 


This is a subject which it is very difficult to come to satisfactory con- Qastes, &c. 
clusions on: I can only give what has been written by various authorities, 
and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. Biddulph says— 


“The population of Chitral is a curious and intricate ethnological puzzle. 
The largest section of the population are the Kh6, who inhabit the whole 
of Kashkér Balé, the Latka and Arkari valleys and the main valley 
down to Dartsh, and have penetrated across the watershed as far as Chashi. 
They call the country also Khé, dividing it into different sections under the 
names Turikho (upper), Mudkho (middle), Lédkho (great), and their lan- 
guage Khowar.* ‘This is the language given by Dr. Leitner under the 
name of Arnya, by which it is known to the Shins of Gilgit, who style 
the Yasin portion of Ka4shkdr Bald, Arinah. In sound it is soft and musical. 
Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto mentioned, the existence 
of these people in the localities in which we now find them appears to date 
from so far back as virtually to entitle them to be considered aboriginal. 
They may have once occupied a wider extent of country, but there is no 
trace of their having conquered or displaced any previous race of inhabit- 
ants. ‘They were undoubtedly the owners of the country until a period not 
very remote, and they have succeeded in imposing their language on the 
present ruling class, who style them contemptuously ‘ Fakir Mdshkin.’ 
They are divided into classes, of which a few are Toryié, Shiré, Darkhané, 
and Shohané. No caste distinctions exist among them.t 


“ Above them is a large privileged class, which is divided into clans like 
the Afghan Khéls, and spread all over KAshkér. First in rank comes the 
Sangalié, Rezié, Muhammad Begé, and Khish Amadé, who are descended 
from the common ancestor and founder of the Kataré and Khish Wakté 
families. They are gencrally spoken of as Shah Sangdlié.t Next to 
them come the Zundré, or Ronos, of whom mention has already been made. 


. Biddulph has, I think, here madea mistake. The valley is Liithd (great valley), not Litho. 
T think he is also wrong about Malkho. Lockhart saye it means “lower,” and that I believe is 
correct. 


+ The Fakir Maskin aro undoubtedly the original inhabitants. There are some grounds for 
supposing they were once Kalash Kéfirs, 


J Vide Kalivé Geneatoyy. 
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They are most numerous about Aidn. Below the Zundré comes a large 
class styled ‘ Ashimadék.’ Their clans are— 


Hdshi. Bairdmbegi. Shichni. 
Adambegi. Kusbiélbegi. Borshiutek, 
Dush-mani, Chauki. Majé. 
Ladimi. Baiki. Jikdnd. 


“The term ‘ Ashimadék,’ which signifies ‘ food-givers,’ is applied to all of 
these on account of their being bound to supply the ruier and his retainers 
with food to the extent of 5 sheep and 8 ¢harwars of wheat from each 
house, whenever he passes through their villages. This is the only revenue 
of any description paid by them to the ruler, and those living in the more 
remote villages often remain for several years exempt from even this impost. 
The Shah Sangalié and Zundré are altogether exempt,—the former on 
account of their relationship to the present ruling family, and the latter 
because they are descended from a former race of rulers. 


“ Among the Ashimadék, the Shighni and Kashi claim, respectively, to 
come from Shighndn and Kash (Kishm ?), a village close to Jurm, in 
Badakhshén, The names of many of the others show that they trace their 
descent from some individual, and there appears little doubt that they are 
the descendants of ‘lajiks from Badakhshan, who settled in Chitra] at the 
time of the establishment of the present ruling dynasty, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, whose founder they probably accompanied and 
aided. Their present position is not, however, due to conquest, but they 
appear to have gradually grown up as a large privileged class. They speak 
the Khowar language, and form the most warlike part of the population.” 


Faiz Baksh gives the following confused details :— 


‘Tribes in Lower Chitral: (1) Razdyé, (2) Khashf, (3) Baika, (4) 
Shighnf, (5) Zundré, (6) Muhammad Begi, (7) Dushmani, (8) Gharamaz, 
(9) Kafiri. 


“No. 1 are descendants of Raza, third son of Katir. 

“No. 2 formerly resided in Khash, otherwise called Dasht-i-K hash, 
which lies between Faizabéd and Jurm in Badakshan. 

“No. 3 are nearly related to Shah Afzal, second son of Katur. 

“No. 4 formerly resided in Shighnan. 

“No. 5 call themselves descendants of Alexander of Macedon. 

“No. 6 is an important clan, a branch of the Zundré tribe. 

“No. 7 earn their livelihood by mercenary service and agriculture. 

“No. 8, who are too badly off to engage in trade or agriculture, earn 
their living by labour. 

“No. 9 were originally Laddéh Kéfirs, and are now Muhammadan. 

“Tribes in Upper Chitral: (1) Khishwakti, (2) Litkho, (3) Warsha- 
gami, (4) Dérda, (5) Gdjar, (6) Gilgiti, (7) Dashman, (3) 
Gharadmaz. 

“No. 1 are descended from Kish Wakt, son of Katur. 

“Nos. 7 and 8 are in the same state as the tribes of the same name 
mentioned in the previous section on Lower Chitrél.” 


Again, Biddulph says— 


“Manufactures are less esteemed than agriculture. In the valley 
below Chitrdl, scattered among the villages, a number of the meaner caste 
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are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They are called Ustads, 
‘artificers,’ and are divided into Vertoché, ‘ carpenters ;’ Dergeré, wooden- 
bowl makers ;’ Kudalé, ‘ potters ;? Dums, ‘ musicians ;’ and Moekis, ‘ black- 
smiths.’ The two latter only intermarry among themselves, and are looked 
down upon by all other castes and classes, The other three castes inter- 
marry without restriction among themselves, and occasionally give daugh 
ters to the Fakir Mushkfns, who are all agriculturists. No Ustdds are 
found in Kashkér Bélé or in Litké. The ruling class recognise certain 
restrictions on intermarriages among themselves. The Shah Sangalié 
marry amongst themselves, and take daughters from the Zundré and 
Ashimadék, but do not give daughters in return, except to the Zundré, 
who, being descended from a former dynasty of ralers of the country, 
are regarded as of royal blood. All the rest, including the Zundré, 
intermarry without restriction, but never with the Fakir Maskin class, 
from whom, however, they take daughters as concubines.” 


" Lockhart classifies the whole population roughly into three classes, and 
his account may be accepted as substantially correct. 


“The people of the Chitrél state are divided into three classes,— vzz., the 
nobles (Adaémzdda), the middle class (Arbahzdda), the peasantry (Fakir 
Maskin). In this classification the distinction is social, not racial. A 
Fakir Maskin can acquire wealth and become an Arbabzadda, and both 
Fakir Maskin and Arbebzdéda can be admitted into the Adamzada class by 
the display of two virtues, bravery and generosity; that is to say, the 
poorest Fakir Maskfn, if he distinguish himself in the field, can at once be 
raised to Adémzdda rank by decree of the Mehtar, who at the same time 
grives him sufficient land to support the dignity ; anda well-to-do Arbdbzdda 
by the display of lavish hospitality to rich and poor alike, can, in that 
manner, become an Adamzdda by the Mehtar’s favour. On the other 
hand, an Ad&mzada can, by losing wealth, descend the social scale and be 
merged in the Fakir Maskin class. The Addmzada are untaxed, but both 
Arbabzida and Fakir Maskin pay a tenth of their field produce to the 
Mehtar, besides a fixed number of sheep or goats and either choghas or 
blankets. The Fakir Maskin and Arbébzéda class intermarry, whilst the 
Adamzada do not give their daughters out of their own class, but take 
wives from each of the inferior grades.” 


The fact is, the divisions given by Biddulph and Faiz Baksh are racial 
or local divisions of the main classes given by Lockhart. For instance, the 
people about Muri are called Shigni, They are supposed to be the 
descendants of colonists from Shigndu, but they may belong to any of 
the three great social yrades given above. In the same way the Kéfiri of 
Faiz Baksh are undoubtedly the descendants of Kalash Kafirs, but their 


social class might be anything, though probably the bulk of them are 
Fakir Maskin. 


The religion of the inhabitants of Upper and Lower ChitrAél is Muham- Religion | 
madan, which has prevailed in the country from the time it was introduced morals. 
into Khurasan, Afghdnistén, and Badakhshan, in the earlier days of the 
Kalifs of the house of Omeyé. The people of the north and north-eastern 
portions of the country are Shiahs, the rest are mainly Stnis. 


Administra- 
tion. 
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The ruling famil ani 
! y are Stinis. Besides Shfahs and Séni th 
certain number of the Maulai, or Réfizi sect. They are sind a 
in Injgém, and at Madalasht, es 


The people are by no means bigoted or fanatical, and the Millas have 
very little real influence. Formerly the Millas used to take tithes, but 
some years ago the Mehtar appropriated these tithes for himself, and now 
se Millas are dependent on voluntary contributions. There is nota single 

ecently-built mosque in the whole country. Unnatural crime is not 
uncommon, and nearly every man of position keeps one or more dancing. 
boys. They keep their women jealously secluded, but chastity seems to be 
& rare virtue, 

I see Colonel Lockhart attributes a far wider range to the Rafizi ele. 
ment than I have done, and probably he is right; at the same time the 
people seldom speak of themselves as Maulais. They seem ashamed of the 
fact, and one of that sect will always call himself a Shfah. The following 
is Lockhart’s note on the subject :— 

“From Prét to the Asmar border the orthodox Stni faith prevails on 
both banks of the river, except at Madalasht, where the people are Rafizis. 
From Prét, up the right bank of the Chitré] rive: to the Hindd-Kush, the 
Réfizi element prevails, but the Sani is also represented. The country 
east of the river, including the provinces of Mastij and Yasin, is almost 
exclusively Réfizi, the principal exception being in the Ghizar valley, 
where the Dangarik population are Sanis from Pringal downwards. The 
Ujah, Arkérf, and Lutka valleys are entirely Rafizi. It is thus seen 


that the last-named sect is by far the most numerous in the Mehtar’s 
dominions.” 

Biddulph mentions that the country is divided into eight districts, 
but this statement appears to be hardly correct. The probabilities are that 
the administrative divisions are constantly changing. In 1885 they were 


as follows :— 

i ' i 1 Broz 

1) Chitral proper,—.e., the main valley from Barinas down to 7 

the U jah Gel and Lutka valley from Shoghot downwards, 
under the immediate rule of the Mehtar himself. i 

(2) Yasin, the Ghisar valley below Pingal, and Turikho, under Nizém- 

ul- Muik. 

(3) The Ghizar vadey at it 
valley as far as Reshuo, Murikho, 
Mulk. eee 

The Chitral valley below Kést, ander Shah-i-Mulk. . 

Shs Lié:ki valley down to, but exclusive of, Andarti, 


ove Pingal, the Sar Laspir valley, the Mast] 
: and Tirich, under Afzal-il- 


ie 
\)) Isjgim.—-’.. ¢ 

sever Mand Dastgrr. 7 
@ The Arkar valley, inehadiag Andarti, zoder Bahram. 
\ = * = 


i si under Gbulam. 
*\ Acam ani Rest epier Gos. 7 
} ; ~~ ~~ we ‘ iste’ itra 
ls el he eet tear Poe aveeraeens of all the distnets, except Ch 
‘i 7 soe »\~ 
aeet ay ae So oe MeXzar. 
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The following is Biddulph’s account of the system of administia- 
tion :-— 

“The administration of justice is practically the will of the ruler, 
though nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are observed. Insome cases 
the intervention of the Mullas is useful. In one case which came to 
my knowledge, they intervened to save the life of a condemned man who 
had murdered a favourite follower of the Mehtar, by pointing out that the 
Mehtar’s injustice in permitting his favourite to forcibly abduct the man’s 
wife had led to the murder, Small cases are settled by the district 
Ataliks. 

“A gomewhat elaborate administrative machinery exists, which was 
probably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin Ras of Gilgit. The 
names of many of the officials are the same, though their functions differ, 
and the presence of extra officials with Usbeg titles shows that a new 
system has been grafted on the old one. 


“ At the head of each district is an Atélik, whose duty it is to collect 
the revenue of his district and to command the men of it in war. Like 
the Wazirs of districts in Gilgit, he has the right of releasing one man 
in each village from military service, Out of the revenue of his district 
he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures of butter, 20 measures of wheat, and 
a proportion of the produce of any mines. His land is exempt from taxes, 
and 10 families are assigned to him as labourers. He also receives a fee 
of 1 tilla, equal to 10 shillings, on each marriage. Next to the Atélik 
is the Charwélo, who has charge of a group of villages. The country 
being much intersected by side valleys branching out of the main valley, 
the whole population of each of these is generally under one Charwélo. 
Ue is directly responsible to the Atdlik of his district, and has four families 
allotted to him for service. His ‘7skpin’ is 8 of each kind of produce. 
With a few exceptions the office is confined to the Ashimadek class. 

“ Below the Charwélo is the Baramush, or head of the village. He is 
particularly charged with the maintenance of roads, forts, and bridges, for 
which he receives a yearly ‘ish»in’ of 10 sheep, 10 measures of butter, 10 
measures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of any mines with which 
he is connected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing 10 men of his village from military service. 

“To assist him he has an attendant, ‘Charbi,’ whose duties are the 
same as those of the Zaitu in Gilgit. He receives a woollen robe and 5 
sheep yearly, and his land is exempt from taxation. 

“In Yasin territory, both on the Chitral and Wurshigam side, the 
system and titles of officials are the same as in Chitral, showing perha s 
more strongly the mixture of two systems.” : 


The above account requires some modification. The districts are now 
governed by governors, or Hdtims, who are in all cases sons of the Mehtar. 
To some of these are attached Wazirs, Atéliks, and Aksakdls to assist 
them in the execution of their duties. With the exception of the power 
of life and death, the Hasims are absolute. There seems to be very little 
crime in Chitral; what there is, is generally punished by death, slavery 
fines, torture, or the stecks. In subordination to the rulers of the eaveral 
provinces there are several minor [dsims, such as the Hakim of Ghizar, or 
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The Tuling family are Sanis. Besides Shfahs and Sinis, there are a 
certain number of the Maulai, or Réfizi sect. They are found chiefly 
in Injgém, and at Madalasht. 

The people are by no means bigoted or fanatical, and the Millas have 
very little real influence. Formerly the Millas used to take tithes, but 
some years ago the Mehtar appropriated these tithes for himself, and now 
the Millas are dependent on voluntary contributions. There is nota single 
decently-built mosque in the whole country. Unnatural crime is not 
uncommon, and nearly every man of position keeps one or more dancing- 
boys. They keep their women jealously secluded, but chastity seems to be 
@ rare virtue, . 

T see Colonel Lockhart attributes a far wider range to the Réfizi ele- 
ment than I have done, and probably he is right; at the same time the 
people seldom speak of themselves as Maulais. They seem ashamed of the 
fact, and one of that sect will always call himself a Shiah. The following 
is Lockhart’s note on the subject :— 

“From Prét to the Asmar border the orthodox Sini faith prevails on 
both banks of the river, except at Madalasht, where the people are Rafizis. 
From Prét, up the right bank of the Chitré] rive: to the Hindti-Kush, the 
Réfizi element prevails, but the Suni is also represented. The country 
east of the river, including the provinces of Mastij and Yasin, is almost 
exclusively Réafizi, the principal exception being in the Ghizar valley, 
where the Dangarik population are Sanis from Pringal downwards. The 
Ujéh, Arkdrf, and Lutkd valleys are entirely Rafizi. It is thus seen 
that the last-named sect is by far the most numerous in the Mehtar’s 
dominions.” 

Biddulph mentions that the country is divided into eight districts, 
but this statement appears to be hardly correct, The probabilities are that 
the administrative divisions are constantly changing. In 1885 they were 
as follows :— 

(1) Chitré] proper,—z.e., the main valley from Barinas down to Broz, 
the Ujéh Gol and Litka valley from Shoghot downwards, 
under the immediate rule of the Mebtar himself. 

(2) Yasin, the Ghizar valley below Pingal, and Turikho, under Nizém- 
ul-Malk. 

(3) The Ghizar valley above Pingal, the Sar Laspdr valley, the Mastaj 
valley as far as Réshin, Marikho, and Tirich, under Afzal-ul- 
Milk. 

(4) The Chitral valley below KésG, under Sh&h-i-Malk. 

(5) Injgim,—i.e,, the Latkd valley down to, but exclusive of, Andarti, 
under Murfd Dastgir. 

(6) The Arkéri valley, including Andarti, under Babrém. 

(7) Aién and Késd, under Ghulam. 

It will be seen that the governors of all the districts, except Chitral 

itself, are sons of the Mehtar. 
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The following is Biddulph’s account of the system of administia- 
tion :— 

“The administration of justice is practically the will of the ruler, 
though nominally the precepts of the Sharyat are observed. In some cases 
the intervention of the Mullas is useful. In one case which came to 
my knowledge, they intervened to save the life of a condemned man who 
had murdered a favourite follower of the Mehtar, by pointing out that the 
Mehtar’s injustice in permitting his favourite to forcibly abduct the man’s 
wife had led to the murder, Small cases are settled by the district 
Atdliks, 

“A gomewhat elaborate administrative machinery exists, which was 
probably instituted by, or borrowed from, the Shin Ras of Gilgit. The 
names of many of the officials are the sam+, though their functions differ, 
and the presence of extra officials with Usbeg titles shows that a new 
system has been grafted on the old one. 


“ At the head of each district is an Atalik, whose duty it is to collect 
the revenue of his district and to command the men of it in war. Like 
the Wazirs of districts in Gilgit, he has the right of releasing one man 
in each village from military service. Out of the revenue of his district 
he receives 12 sheep, 12 measures of butter, 20 measures of wheat, and 
a proportion of the produce of any mines. His land is exempt from taxes, 
and 10 families are assigned to him as labourers. He also receives a fee 
of 1 tilla, equal to 10 shillings, on each marriage. Next to the Atalik 
is the Chérwélo, who has charge of a group of villages. The country 
being much intersected by side valleys branching out of the main valley, 
the whole population of each of these is generally under one Charwélo. 
Ue is directly responsible to the Atalik of his district, and has four families 
allotted to him for service. His ‘7shpin’ is 8 of each kind of produce, 
With a few exceptions the office is confined to the Ashimadek class. 

“ Below the Charwélo is the Baramtsh, or head of the village. He is 
particularly charged with the maintenance of roads, forts, and bridges, for 
which he receives a yearly ‘zshpin’ of 10 sheep, 10 measures of butter, 10 
measures of wheat, and a proportion of the produce of any mines with which 
he is connected. His land also is free from payment of taxes, and he has 
the right of releasing 10 men of his village from military service. 

‘‘To assist him he has an attendant, ‘Charbi,’ whose duties are the 
same as those of the Zaitd in Gilgit. He reecives a woollen robe and 5 
sheep yearly, and his land is exempt from taxation. 

“Tn Yasin territory, both on the Chitral and Wurshigdm side, the 
system and titles of officials are the same as in Chitral, showing perha s 
more strongly the mixture of two systems,” 


The above account requires some modification. The districts are now 
governed by governors, or //dtims, who are in all cases sons of the Mehtar. 
To some of these are attached Wazirs, Atdliks, and Aksakdls to assist 
them in the execution of their dutics. With the exception of the power 
of life and death, the Hdtims are absolute. There seems to be very little 
crime in Chitral ; what there is, is generally punished by death, slavery 
fines, torture, or the stecks. In subordination to the rulers of the several 
provinces there are several minor Hdhims, such as the Hakim of Ghizar, or 
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the Hakim of Léspir. Below the Wazfrs, Hakims, Aksakals, and Atéliks, 
is the Charwélo. This official has charge of a groupof villages. Biddulph 
says that the next grade of officials are called Baramdsh, and that they are 
equivalent to our village Jambarddrs ; but I think he is wrong, and that 
Baramdsh is simply the Yasin equivalent of Charwélo. Below these, 
again, are assistants called Charbis, who may be said to correspond 
with the Indian chuprasies, while Yasawals are the personal chuprasies of 
Hadkins, &c. 

It must be understood, however, that there is no regular system. In 
Yasin, for instance, there are 5 Wazirs, 2 Atdliks, 4 Baramishes, ] Yasawal, 
and 10 Charbis; while under Afzal in the Mastij province are 3 Hakims 
and 10 Charwélos, beside Wazirs, Aksakals, &. In a country where not 
a dozen men can write a methodical system can hardly be expected. 


‘‘ As regards crimes and punishments,—the Mehtar himself rewards and 
punishes his subjects; none of his sons have anything beyond the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment, and they must refer for orders to Chitral. 
This applies only to freemen ; owners of slaves can kill, torture, or otherwise 
punish the latter at pleasure. There isa Kazi at Chitral, but he is never 
referred to, and Aman-ul-Mulk dispenses punishment according to his own 
lights. The following are the penalties and the offences for which they are 
awarded :— 


ee } Death by the sword (i.¢., cut to pieces) (Konghordik). 


Adultery—Stoning to death (Sangasar). 


re ' } Tearing flesh of face and limbs with red-hot pincers (Amborchakik). 


Petty Confinement in the stocks, for varying periods, weeks or months 
theft ( Krot-dik). 


The wives and families of men executed are sold as slaves. This sale 
is called Bezemtk. 
The following officials are those directly under the Mehtar :— 








Number 
Designations, of each Names of officials. Remarks, 
grade, 

Dewanbegi “ 1 Haz6ra Beg. All Revenue matters are entrusted to him. 
He is alxo a sort of Prime Minister. 

Wazirs . i. 3 Mizam Khan, Inayat | Act as Counsellors. 

Khan, Wafadar Khan. 

Aksakéls . : 2 Fath Ali Shih, Naiab.| These men are usually in personal attend- 
ance. Their position corresponds to that 
of an Afghan Malik. 

Charweélos ; 9 They reside ont of | Act as the lambarddrs of a group of 

Chitral in their own | villages. 
villages. 

Mirza. 2 ] Muhammad Ghufran. |The Mehtar’s Minshi, Thia man is an 
utter scoundrel, never to be trusted. 

Yasawils. 2 ae Actas the Mehtar’s Mehmandars. 

Charbus . 29 These remain in their | Assist the Charwélos in their duties. 


own villages. 
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The Mehtar derives his revenue from various sources. ‘The amount is Revenue. 
variable, and no exact estimate of it can be formed, as accounts are ap- RTOS: 
parently never kept, and there is certainly no regular daftar. The follow- 
ing account is, however, fairly trustworthy :— 

Firstly —There is the Kashmir subsidy. 

Secondly —The monopoly of the timber trade and the sale of all orpiment, 

lead, and gold dust. 

Thirdly—The slave trade. 

Fourthly—Tolls. 

Fifthly—tThe land revenue. 

Sixthly—Tribute from Kafiristan. 


The Kashmir subsidy amounts to R380,000 (Chilki), which is equiva- 
lent to about 18,750 Indian rupees. The subsidy is paid in Indian rupees; 
about 15,000 of which go to the Mehtar direct, the remainder being 
paid to Nizém-d]-Malk and other sons. 


The timber trade is entirely in the hands of Rahat Shah, Kaka Khél, 
to whom the Mehtar farms the monopoly. This brings in annually from 
7,000 to 12,C00 Kabali rupees, of which two thirds are taken in cash, the 
remainder in Peshdwar goods. Deodér is the only wood exported. It 
comes mostly from Kaldshgam and the Shishi Ki. Orpiment is found 
only in Tirich; it is bartered for goods with traders from Badakhshdn 
and India, and brings in the equivalent of about 20,000 Kahali rupees. 
Lead is found in various parts of Chitral, and is sold chiefly to traders 
from Bajaur. Gold dust is washed for at Danjl, Kari, and Bréz. The 
amount realised from these two sources is insignificant. The revenue from 
gold dust is valued at 360 Kabali rupees. The slave trade formerly 
brought in handsome profits, but the Russian conquests in Central Asia 
and the prohibition of the slave trade in Kabal have spoilt the market. 
Prices vary from #100 to 300 according to age and sex. 

The tolls levied in Chitrél territory are numerous and vexatious, but 
the Mehtar apparently only takes those which are levied at his capital. 
The rates there are— 

2 Kabali rupees per horse. 
% rupee ,, mule. 
” ” » 3 donkeys. 


— 


Traders from Peshawar have to pay 8 rupees (Kdbali) per mule. This 
brings in about 25,000, of which R1,400 are given to Shah-i-Milk. The 
land revenue consists of a fixed contribution of sheep, goats, grain, blankets, 
choghas and chadars, from each district. Twice a year each district pays so 
many sheep or goats, or both, to its immediate governor, who sends half 
tothe Mehtar. Shah-i-Mulk, however, is permitted to retain the whole of 
the Drésh revenues. In this way the Mehtar receives about 3,00. chadurs 
and choghas, 22,010 wulis of grain, or 33,000 maunds, 5,000 btzs of ght, 
or 300 maunds, and of goats and sheep over 6,000 heads per annum, which 
latter may be valued at 12,000. North of the capital each district 
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sends a certain number of woollen choghas and blankets, while the southern 
districts send him Chitral c4adars, which are cotton strips interwoven with 
woollen embroidery. 


Formerly the Miillas took one tenth of the field produce, but the Mehtar 
some years ago seized the tithes for himself. 

The Kafiristan tribute is a very variable quantity, and depends more on 
the good-will of the people than on the Mehtar’s power to exact it. It con- | 
sists of occasional offerings of cattle, butter, aud honey, ‘ 

Besides the sources mentioned -above, the Meltar takes his pick of 
batches of horses going down to India for sale, and also makes a little profit 
by bartering English goods for yambiés (Yarkandi ingots), 

As regards the fifth item of revenue, Biddulph gives the following de- 
tails :— 


“ The regular revenue of he country is paid solely by the ‘ Fakir Maskin’ 
class. Those who live by agriculture are assessed at a tenth of all produce, 
one sheep, one blanket, and 20I6 of honey (sic) from each house yearly. 
The pastoral community is assessed at 4 sheep, 3 woollen robes, and 30 1b of 
butter from each house yearly. A few villages, which are almost entirely 
employed in mining, pay 16!6b of mine produce yearly for each house. 
There is, however, very little regularity observed in collecting these imposts, 
and, in practice, as much is wrung from the subject population as possible.” 

On the same subject Jemadér Muhammad Nawaz Khan says :— ‘ 

“Within the Mehtar’s z/éka the Mirs, who are mostly the Khish Wakt 
and the Raza Khél familie. or clans, and the Saiads and Mallas, as well as 
those who have no means of livelihood, are exempt from paying any revenue. 
Others pay revenue, which is generally one tenth of the produce. Accord- 
ing to their means the Zamindars give in revenue, sheep, ghi, woollen 
coats, cows, horses, &c. As there are no fixed rules for the realisation of 
the revenue, the exact amount which is realised annually cannot be ascer- 
tained. In Yasin, Sardér Nizém-dl-Midlk realises a tax of 25 in cash, 
or takes a chogha or 4 walus of wheat, when a marriage takes place ; be- 
sides which a duty of 1 per cent. is levied in Yasin on piece-goods which 
the Kohluwal traders bring into the country.” 


The following tables are also given by the Jemadar. These statements 
may some day be useful as giving an idea of the resources of different 
districts. 


Statement of approrimate revenue realised annually in Chitral. 

















g 
3 4 
Teaka, 3 > ; a 3 a é ale g Remarks. 
2/3/23 /315)2/)2/2/]2 |2/8/& 
E a = A ro) o = m2 |e lola 
eee ie er 
* 
Wala,|Wals.| Wald.| Wala.) Wala.) Batti. Phal. 
Yastn . . . | 1,000] 1,600)... .. | 2,000]1,200] 300] ... | 1,200] 60]... | ... 4 RIN (KAball) are 


collected from mer- 
j chants, who pay at 
| | | the rate of 1 per 
cent. 








* Phal is an tron measure, a foot in length, and weighs $ seer. 
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Statement of approwimate revenue realised annually in Chitral—contd. 











Inaka, Remarks, 


Wheat. 
Barley. 

Bice. 
Tndian-corn, 
Millet. 

Ghi. 
Choghas. 
Tron, 








#100 in cash, or 
in kind are real- 
ised on account 
of marriages. 

The revenue cole 
lected in this ilaka 
is not given to 
the Mehtar, 


Toésinno . «| 1,000] 1,600} 600} 300} 100} 400 | 250] .. 


The Mehtar takes 
whatever he thinke 
roper from thig 
laka, 


The Mehtar gets 60 
Chitrali carpets 
annually in addi- 
tion. 


Mastés and Ds&-| 900] 1,200] 600] 600] 600)1,000} 400] ... 
BAN. 


Currakt proper, 4¢.| 2,000 | 1,800 | 2,000 | 1,000] 600] 1,600} 800] ... 
from Késxt, 08 
. far os Kfs6, &c, 


Suret Ké and Dan-| 900; 500) 600) 100] ... 200} 100 80 
UsH. 


The whole amount 
is retained by 
Shah-i-Malk, 


Nansat, from Bake] ... a 20! ... cae 200) .. 200 
@Au to AsHgatT. 


The Mehtar receives 
the whole of the 
revenue himself, 


The Mechtar takes 
more than half of 
the revenue. 


Lora e »| 900/1,200) .., 150} 300) 200| 600; .. 





KArrpistaiy wide ag a ee a 60) .. 1 120) ...) 15]... eae 


Toran —, | 6,100 | 7,700 | 3,520 | 2,060 | 8,400 | 5,00 | 3,400 | 280 | 6,720 | 78 | 16 | 76 











Statement of separate revenue in cash realised annually by the Mehtar of Chitrdl, 











No, | Description of article. | Amount, Kind of coin, Remarks. 





1 | Yellow arsenic .| 12,000 | Kdbali -| There is a mine of yellow arsenic in the 
Lénkho valley of Tirich. Traders from 
Bajaur go there in summer, buy the arti- 
cles at 3 battis, t.¢., 74 seers per Kdbali 
rupee, and take it to Peshdwar; but in 
Chitral itself it sells at 2 battis per rupee. 
The price is not paid in coin. It is bar- 
tered with piece-goods and salt. There is 
no fixed income from this source, as the 
sale of course depends on the number of the 
merchants who visit the place annually, 
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Statement of separate revenue in cash realised annually by the Mehtar of 
Chitrdl—continued. 





No, | Descrfption of article, | Amount, Kind of coin, 
2 | Deodér timber .| 12,000 | Ditto 
3 | Horses . 6,000 | Ditto 
! 
| 
i 
4 | Cash in the tlaka 500 | Ditto 
of Narsat. 
& . Duty on piece-| 6,000 | Ditto 
goods. 
6 | Gold dust 360 | Ditto 
| 
\ 
7 | Allowance given | 16,500 | English 
by the Maharaja| 
of Jama. 
Total -| 52,360 


Remarks, 


.| Peshdwar merchants, the Kéka Khél, &c., 


resort to Madalasht in the Sishi Dara, 
where these trees grow in large numbers, 
buy them and float the logs down the 
river vid Jaldldbdd to Peshawar. A duty 
on this is levied in the Amir of Kabal’s 
territory at 3 Kabali rupees per log, whe- 
ther it be long or small. ‘These logs can 
also be procured in Narsat and Kalash- 
gum. The income from this source is 
very variable. 


.| A duty is levied on horses passing througzh 


from Badakhshin to Peshéwar vid Dir 
and Asmér for sale at the places mention- 
ed below at the following rate :— 
Sangir ‘ . . . . . 
Chitral a eA 


Broz . . 
Darash 


eeeae 


Some years the income rises to R8,000. 


_| From Narsat as far as Bargdm, &c., the 


people pay revenue in cash, and not in 
kind. 


_| The merchants who bring piece-goods from 


Peshawar pay a duty of 88 per donkey- 
load. Out of this income the Mehtar 
gives R1,500 to his son Shéh-i-Mdlk, 
Governor of Dartsh. 

From the following places gold dust, 
amounting to 20 tolas, is collected annu- 
ally :— 


Tolas. 
Mori . . . 4 
Kari . . . . . 4 
Broz . . ° . ° 4 
Kést 4 
Sapgur 4 


The confidential agents of the Mehtar go 
every year to Jami to fetch this allow- 
ance. He distributes the amount among 
his sous in the following manner :— 


‘ R 
Sirdar Nizim-4l-Malk . - ‘ » 1,500 
Afzal-dl-Malk . a . . . 1,000 
Shéh-i-Mulk . . . . . . 600 
Ghulam . . . . . ‘ .« 200 
Gone of Mir Wali . . . . . £600 


Minshi Bahrém Khén,* an official of the 
Maharaja (of Jamt), says that the yearly 
allowance was R16,000, but that this year 
(1686), on account of Colonel Lockhart’s 
visit, an additional sum of R1,600 has 
been given. 





* The Mdnshi was murdered in 1886. 
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The Madalasht people are bound to supply 60 matchlocks per annum, 
and also to fell 4,000 fir trees. The Yasin blacksmiths have to provide a, cer- 
tain number of sword-hilts. Besides the Kashmir money subsidy, the fol- 
lowing khilat is annually given by the Méharaja:— 

For Mehtar Amén-dl-M@lk— 

1 pair of shawls. 
1 piece of kimkhab. 
1 Chogha. 
1 sheet of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
5 yards of striped silk. 
2 pieces of cotton cloth. 
For the Mehtar’s wives— 
2 Benares dopdttas. 
2 pieces of himkhdb. 
20 yards of striped silk. 
For Sardar Nizam-dl-Malk— 
Cash, 81,500, English currency. 
1 pair of doshala (2 shawls). 
1 piece of simkhab, 
4 yards of striped silk. 
2 yards of cotton cloth. 
For Afzdl-al-Malk— 
same as for Nizim-G]-Milk, 
For Shah-i-Malk— 
same as for Nizém-dl-Mialk. 
For the Wazirs— 


5 pieces of silk for Wazir Muzaffar. This man having died, the 


Mehtar gives these to Fath Ali Shah Aksakal. 
5 pieces of cloth for the Diw&n-begi. 


As regards the military resources of Chitral, as already stated, all male Arms and 
adults are liable, as occasion requires, to be called out for military service, Warfare. 


and receive in return grants of land either free of revenue or at diminished 


rates. The more substantial landholders are responsible for mustering 200 
or 800 retainers each. 


About 100 men are always on duty with the Mehtav. They serve for 
two or three months ata time. They get no pay, but when dismissed are gene- 
rally presented with choghas, blankets, or weapons. They are, of course, fed 
by the Mehtar during their term of duty, 


The Mehtar estimates his available armed force at 8,000 men, of which 
3,000 would be from Yasin and Mastdj, for the defence of the eastern 


passes ; and 6,000 from Chitral, for the defence of the southern and west- 
erp passes. 


Fauna and 
flora. 
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The weapon most in use with the Chitrélis is the primitive matchlock 
These are either made at Madalasht* in the Shishi Ka (Shushai Dara) or 
imported from Badakhshén. Flintlocks from Badakhshén, and percussion 
muskets of Russian manufacture, are also imported to a small extent, 


A few fireams, such as sporting guns, and stolen Sniders or Martinis, find 
their way from Peshawar. Inferior gunpowder is manufactured in the coun- 


try. Lead in quantities sufficient for local use is found in the country, 


In 1885 the British Government presented the Mehtar with 120 short 
Snider rifles and 200 smooth-bore muskets. About 60 other short Sniders 
were at the same time presented to various sons and retainers, so that there 
are now certainly 180 rifles in the country. A proportionate supply of 
ammunition was also given. Besides firearms (which are not possessed 
by all) , every man carries a sword and circular shield. ‘The swords are made 
chiefly in Yasin, 

Of cannon the Mehtar possesses two 3-pounder brass guns, presented by 
the British Government in 1884. He is also said to possess two iron guns, 
which were made by a native workman who came from Kébal some years 
ago, and four brass guns, presented by Muhammad Beg of Kundiz. There 
are also a few sher-bachas. Two of the guns are said to be at Yasin; the 
remainder are at Chitral. Owing to the difficulty of transport in a mountain- 
ous country, and owing to the little knowledge the Chitrdlis have of the use 
of artillery, these guns are almost useless to them, except for the purpose of 
firing salutes. 


The Chitrdlis are active and hardy, with more than ordinary endurance, 
but they have no discipline or training. Scarcely any of them have ever 
taken military service. Their system of warfare consists in defending 
darbands,—that is, narrow defiles closed by stone walls and towers. In the 
defence of these places, rocks and boulders rolled down from the heights 
above play an important part. Their attacks usually take the form of am- 
buscades and night-surprises. There are not many forts in the country, and 
those even are of no particular strength. They are usually square mud 
structures of 40 or 50 yards side, with walls about 20 feet high, and square 
towers at the angles. Ditches either do not exist or are very shallow. The 
principal forts are Chitral, Drésh, Shoghot, Parabek, Gabar, Drasan, 
Mastij, Yasin, and Barkulti. 

The domestic animals in Chitral are ponies, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, 
and poultry. Ponies are fairly numerous, aud every man of any position 
invariably rides. Very few are bred in the country ; most of them are im- 
ported from Badakhshén. Donkeys are much used for local traffic, and are 
the most suitable transport for the narrow difficult paths which constitute 
the highways in this mountainous country. The cattle are small aud 
apparently are not very numerous. Enormous flocks of sheep and goats are 


 Madalasht has to provide the Mehtar with 60 matcbhlocks per annum. 
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maintained. The sheep are small, but of good quality. The poultry are 
superior to what one sees in India, Hounds and hawks are kept by all 
well-to-do persons for sporting purposes. Many, too, are sent by the Meh- 
tar as presents to neighbouring chiefs. Chitral is famous for its hawks 
and falcons, and nowhere is the pastime of hawking carried to greater per- 
fection. The wild animals most commonly seen are ibex, markhor, urial, 
and bear. These, of course, are found only in the mountains. Small game 
is scarce, except chikor and pigeon, which abound. The principal fruits of 
the country are grapes, apricots, mulberries, apples, walnuts, pomegranates, 
pears, and melons. The grapes are of several different kinds and of excel- 
lent quality. Apricots abound, and are dried in large quantities for export 
or winter use. The melons are of very superior flavour. 


Wheat, barley, and Indian. corn are the most common grains, but below 
Bini rice is very largely grown, and the Chitral rice has a great reputa- 
tion in all the surrounding countries. At high altitudes millet is, of course, 
the principal grain. 

The soil is generally rich and fertile wherever irrigated, but, owing to 
the mountainous nature of the country and the rocky character of its soil, 
the cultivable area is extremely limited. Above Raishtn only one crop is 
reaped, but below two crops are obtained. Wheat and barley are the 
spring crops; rice, Indian-corn, and millet the autumn. The radi crop is 
harvested in May and June, the £harif in September. The terms Adi and 
Ldimi ave in common use in Chitral. The richest wheat districts are prob- 
ably Owir, Kasht, and Yasin, 


The country is very deficient in timber trees, until Kal4shgdm and the 
Shishi Gol are reached. In this, the southern portion of Chitral, deoddrs 
are plentiful. In the valleys generally, besides fruit trees, the chenar, pop- 
lar, and willow are the only trees of any size, and these are only found in 
the villages or along watercourses, Firewood is consequently a great diffi- 
culty. 


The chief trade of Chitral is carried on from July to October, when the Trade. 
passes are vpen. The Chitralis themselves have neither inclination nor 
enterprise for commercial pursuits, and trade is principally carried on by 
members of the Kéka Khél and by traders from Bajaur and Badakhshan, 
Goods are carried on ponies, mules, and donkeys, as the routes are not 
practicable for camels. 


The principal exports are timber, orpiment, or yellow arsenic,* cheap 
woollen choghas, pattu cloth, cotton carpets, and chadars, lead, hawks, and 
slaves. The export trade being almost entirely in the bands of the Mehtar, 
its extent and nature is dealt with under the heading “Revenue.” Faiz 
Baksh gives the following comprehensive list of exports and imports :— 


“ Keports.—The exports consist of yellow arsenic, sulphur, antimony, 
lead, mica, flintstone, wool, woollen blankets, choghas, and stockings.” 


* Called hal or haratwal in Chitral, and Aartdl in India. 
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“These articles are exported to Peshawar. A large quantity of stock- 
ings, blankets, and choghas are exported to Faizdbad, in Badakhshén. Male 
and female slaves used to be largely exported from Chitr4l for sale in 
Badakhshén, Central Asia, and Afghanistan, 

“ Imports.—These comprise Bajauri and Dir iron; salt, indigo, raw silk ; 
longcloth, washed and unwashed ; chintz, broadcloth, Panjabi and Peshdwari 
coarse cotton cloth, Ladhiana and Peshdwari dénghis, susi (striped cloth 
manufactured at Peshawar and in the Panjab), grocery, spices, tea in small 
quantities, sugar, sugarcandy, arms, powder, all kinds of pedlar’s wares, 
printed religious books, and eowries. 

“The imports from Badakhshan consist of horses, carpets, sheep, cotton, 
pistachio nuts, almonds, raisins, Russian kézén, or flat metal cooking- 
vessels, Russian chintz, Bokhdra-made striped silks (alachas), silk and 
cotton striped cloth (a/ras), and broad-striped silks (6e42sa6), Bokhdra boots 
and gaiters, and Russia leathers for sleeping on (chirm-i- Bulgdria).”’ 


This account may be compared with that given by Mr. Girdlestone in 
his Kashmir Report. He says:— 


“The principal imports are salt from Kélabdégh, and sometimes from 
Badakhshan, whence also come sugar and articles of crockery ; cooking 
utensils of brass and iron, indigo, shawls, firearms, cloth (¢a4ia), and leather 
both in the piece and in the form of bcots and shoes, nominally from 
Bokhara, but really from Russia; silk (4anawez), chintzes, tea from Enstern 
Turkistén, iron from Dir, Birmingham ware, cheap piece-goods, swords, 
drugs and spices from Peshawar, From the last-mentioned place there is 
a constant stream of travelling merchants, each with his long string of 
mules, whilst from Badakhshén and Turkistén caravans, usually of asses 
and ponies, come but two or three times in the year. The commodi- 
ties introduced from British India are said, on account of their better 
quality and chcapness, to be more sought after than those from elsewhere. 
With Kashmir there is no direct trade, owing to the difficulty of communica- 
tion. The exports are hawks and falcons, which command prices in 
Peshawar ranging from R30 to 50, sheep, dogs, unbleached silk and 
cloaks (choghas) to the Panjab and Afghanistan; and slaves to the latter 
country, Turkistan, and Badakhshaén. At times there isa considerable trade 
in grain with Dir, owing to the greater advantages which the valley of the 
Kanar has for production by reason of its natural superiority in irrigation, 
The well-to-do folks prefer foreign cloth for their dress ; the poorer classes 
wear a coarse woullen fabric similar to the patéw made in Kashmir.” 


The great obstacles to trade in these regions are the vexatious imposts 
and the badness of the roads. Were these obstacles removed, a great 
inerease might be expected in the through trade between Badakhshdn and 
Peshawar. 

The local trade can hardly ever be very great, as the population is so scant- 

There are no bazars in the country, and the only approach to a mart is 
the serai at Chitral. The people raise their own grain and make their own 
coarse woollen clothes. 

In Chitral there are no permanent bazars, Ina serai, 80 yards long and 
50 broad, there are 2 small shops, to which in summer pardchus of Bajaur 
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and Dir bring Peshawar piece-goods, salt, sugar, &c., take up their residence 
there and sell what they can. In the same way Badakhshis import horses, 
clothes, silks, carpets, &e. There are no fixed rates for cloths. They are 
sold in exchange for local products. The merchants$make a profit about 
twice or thrice more than they make at Peshawar, for the people are very 
ignorant. ‘The Mehtar and the Mirs, being men of authority, get things 
cheaper. 


The practice of selling their own subjects has gained the rulers of 
Chitral and Yasin an unenviable notoriety, even among people who have 
not yet learned to regard slavery with the detestation in which it is held 
in Europe. The beauty of the Chitrél (Kh6) women has long been pro- 
verbial in Peshawar, Kdbal,‘and Badakhsh4n, and female slaves still form 
not thetleast acceptable portion of the present given by Chitral rulers to 
neighbouring princes. Chitral, therefore, has always been a favourite resort 
for slave-dealers from neighbouring countries, and a system grew up under 
which the rulers of Késhkar came to regard the]sale of their subjects as a 
legitimate and ordinary way of eking out a scanty revenue. All who 
in any way fell uuder the displeasure of the Mehtar were consigned to the 
Diwdnbégi, and his agents were always on the look-out for victims whose 
conduct might have furnished a pretext for their being sold. Failing an 
excuse of this sort, the requisite number was made up by forcible seizure. 
Of late years the market for the disposal of slaves has become circum- 
scribed, and in Chitral the system is now limited to little more than the 
selling or giving away of female children to supply the harems of Kabal, 
Badakhshén, and Yagistén. In Chitral the Ashimadék class can hold 
slaves without special permission, but none of the “ Fakfr Maskin ” are 
allowed to do so. 


‘The7po-sessors of slaves in Chitral have unrestricted control over their 
slaves, and inflict on them whatever punishment they choose. On the 
whole, though, slaves are not badly treated. 


The weights and measures in use according to Biddulph are— 
Dry measure. 
4 chairaks = 1] battt. 


2 battis m1 man. 
3 mans = ) bel. 


A chatrak equals about 1416 English. 


Long measure. Syuare measure. 


A span = 1 aisht. 2 churams = 1 chakwaram,. 
2 aishts = 1 host. 
2 hosts = 1 gaz. 4 chakwarams = 1 takt. 


A churam is the extent of land which it takes three batlis, or about 
1516, of wheat to sow. 


Slavery. 


Weights anc 
Measures, 


urrency. 
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From my own enquiries, however, the dry measure would appear to be— 


1 batti = 200 R weight, or 23 seers. 
6 battis = 1 bél orl5 ,, 
4béls =1 wald or 13 maunds, 


Nor, as far as I can make out, is there any long measure: the length of 
the arm or the pace is the usual standard.* 

No coin is made in Chitrdl. Although the coins of other countries are 
more or less common, they have no authorised currency, but merely pass in 
barter from hand to hand like any other commodity. The silver + ingot of 
Yarkand is, in virtue of its purity, always acceptable. The rupee of British 
India, here as in Kashmir, is generally spoken of as the double. Its value 
in exchange as against the Nawdb Shahi, or Muhammad Shdhi, rupee, is 
nbout 4 less than either, No copper pieces are to be found in the country. 
Besides British, Kébal, and Kashmir coinage, gold déddas are in common 
use. 


The weights are thus given by another authority :— 


130 Shéhirupees . - = 1 seer. 
5 seers ‘ ‘ - = 1 man, 
16 mans . . » = 1 royal man. 
130 seers ; ; . = ] kharwar, 


The usual prices are one Muhammad Shahi rupee for 60 seers of unhusked 
rice or barley, and the same sum for half that amount of wheat or husked 
rice. No accounts are kept, as all transactions are completed at the time. 

There are no fixed rates in Chitral. Things are purchased and sold at 
rates agreed upon by the parties. To Colonel Lockhart’s party things 
were generally sold up to February 1486 at the rates given below. Colonel 
Lockhart’s followers paid an English rupee for the same quantity for 
which the people of the country gave a K4bali rupee. 



































CHITBAL WEIGIT. ENGLiso WRIGHT. 
Price 
Names of articles. in 

rupees) wala. | pet. | Batti, | Md. | Sf, | Ch, 

Wheat . 1 1 15 
Rice, lst quality 1 3 7 8 
Do. 2nd do. 1 5 12 8 

Indian-corn } 2 30 

Barley 1 2 30 

Millet 1 2 34 
Sugar 3 1 2 8 
Salt 1 3 7 8 
QGhi 1 1 2 8 

















® A Chitr4li gaz is the length from the tip of the middle finger to the shoulder of tho 


other arm; it is therefore a varinble quantity. 


} This ia the Aurus, worth about 160 or 160 rupees, It is current in Khoten. It is also 


called the yambd in Yarkand. 
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In conclusion, it should always be remembered that Chitral, command. 
ing, as it does, several important passes over the Hindd-Kush as well as 
three fairly good routes to India, namely— 


(1) That by the Lowarai and Malakand passes, 
(2) That by Asmar and Jalalabad, 
(3) That by Gilgit and Kashmir, 


must always exercise a considerable strategical influence on the defence of 
our North-West Frontier.—(f. O. Records; Faiz Baksh; Girdlestone ; 
Biddulph ; McNair ; Giles; Woodthorpe ; Lockhart ; Barrow.) 


GENEALOGY OF THE KATURI OF CHITRAL. 


BABA AYOB, 
an adventurer from Khdarasén, 


Shh Midhat, 
Shah Madad. 


Shab seneelt 
ee 


Raza, Muhommad Bég. Rémt, 
founder of the Razai, 
Shab Khish Amad (twins), Shih Khésh Wakt, Shéh Katér, Tarfkdllah. Nidmutilla 
founder of the Kush founder of the Kush 
Amadi, Wakti. (See ‘' Genealogy.”) 
Shah Afzal. 
Shah Katar II. 
Shab Afzal II, 
SA a =, 
Mubtaram Shab ace a Mir Afzal Shér Afzal (a refugee, who A daughter fess married A doughter | ne ied INegiti 
. {Adam Khor) Mehtar of Chitral, (killed by Am4n-ul- enerally lives with the the late Rahmatulla Goh A an of Yasin). # Rockin Bec to, 
(killed by Amén-al-Mutk), Mulk). Babs Sahib in Dir, but Khan of Dit). ett gh WMS 
acs sometimes in Kabal). Pahlwan of Yasfn, ve. 4 Mubammad Ali Bég. 
‘arried, Bohadir Khén (Mastdj), 
lat | 2nd Srd 4th 
A sister of Bahmatilla Khan of Dir, Asi é i | é 
sister of Gohr Aman A Saiadzadi, A sister of Hacrat Ali itt 
by whom (by whom no children), by whom she late Khan of ? eece coi 
1, Sirdér NizkmoGL-Melk, married , {1 4 siator of Mobommad Sharit Khén of Dir 1, Shéh-i-Mulk, married a sister of Muhammad Sharif Khén, eee 
2. Alzél-nl-Miilk, married a daughter of the exMlit of Bhionins FW Pate iaorried a daughter of Pablwé de rite LM Ie 
- A daughter, who married Pahlwén of Yasin, ‘ oe luli acacia aca SP ea 
5 } Two other daughters, 5. avout aro nine 
6. al Moj Oe 


7. A daughter, marriod to Mion Gal of Swat. 
8. A daughter, married to Ali Murdan Shab of Wakhén, 





” a} 
10, ? Three other daughters, 1. Murfd Dastgtr, married to o daughter of Shh Abdul Rahim of Zébak 8 oth 
11. 2, Ghulém Muhammad, married to a daughter of Kokan Bég. rng Sor teottee 
3. Daughter, married to Muhammad Sharff of Dir. daughters, 


4, Daughter, married to late Mir Wali (murdorer of Hayward), 
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CHITRAL (RivEr)— 


The main drainage channel of the Chitrél valley. From its source in 
Ghazkul to Mastij it is known as the Yarkhan (q.v.), thence to Chitral as 
the Mastéj river (g.v.), and from Chitral to about Asmar as the Chitral 
or Kashkér river. Below Asmar it is best known as the Kunar. Its 
chief tributaries are the Litkd river just above Chitral, the Kaldsh Gol, 
which joins it on its left bank at Aidn, the Barir Gol on the same bank, and 
the Shishi Ka (Shushai Dara) (q.v.). There are bridges at Chitral, Késa, 
and Drés; the first only is good for laden animals. There are fairly good 
mule roads on each bank of the river as far as Mirkani, but below this laden 
animals cannot be taken; moreover, the K4firs infest this part of the valley. 
The principal villages along its banks are Chitral, Bréz, Aidn, and Drdsh, 
Below Kési the hills enclosing the valley are very fairly covered with 
forest, but above that village, generally speaking, they are rocky, steep, 
and arid. 

In the cold season the river is fordable at several places below Chitral, 
especially at a place just below Mirkani.— (Barrow.) 


CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,000’. 


A pass over the watershed between Gilgit and Dérél, important as being 
the only practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies 
up the wild Kargah valley, which for one day’s march is totally destitute 
of vegetation. It then passes through a beautiful Kashmir-like tract with 
green sward and forests of pine, dense willow groves lining the stream, 
Above this comes a grass country. Aft the head of the valley, where vege- 
tation ceases, the rugged hili-sides and the path itself are strewed with 
piles of splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000’) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khanbari valley, which has to be crossed near 
its head. The Barigah pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yaktut, the first village of Darél. It was at the head of 
the Kargaéh valley that in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April, 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple of 
months. 


Fora detailed account of the route, vide Part I[V.— (Tanner ; Hayward ; 
Ahmad Ali Khén.) i 


CHORDARA— 


A glen on the southern confines of Kohistan. Scott gives the following 
account of it :— 

“The Chor glen, watered by the Chordara branch of the Nila Nadi, is 
about 12 miles long from its source near the Kundi peak to the back of 
Musa-ka-Musala mountain, and its direction westward. From this point 
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it turns northward. Thus far the level portion, or base, of the glen is 
about 2 miles in width and richly buried in grass and wild vegetables. It 
drains into the Kohistani Nila Nadi, but its possession was long coveted 
by the Alahiwéls, who required summer grazing grounds at a higher 
elevation than they formerly possessed. They consequently invaded and 
occupied it, and commenced thereby a feud with the Kohistanis, which 
periedically leads to sharp fights, in which sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, is successful ; but, on the whole, victory and the possession of the 
valley has been on the side of Alahi.”’—(Scoit.) 


CHUGAM—Lat. 35° 11’, Long. 74° 49’; Elev. 8,350’. 
A village of 20 or 30 houses on the left bank of the western branch of the 
Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between the Kamri and Astor, 
but there is very little room for encamping, and Rattd is a much more 
convenient stage. The valley at Chugdm is very narrow and confined, 
and in summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation.—(Barrow.) 


CHUMOR KON—Lat. 35° 47’ 30%, Long. 71° 50’; Elev. 4,900’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river about 5 miles below the 
fort of Chittél. It is the jagir of Khtish Nazar, one of the Mehtar’s child- 
ren, and contains about 120 houses. Chamor K6én means “the iron shoe” 
in Chitréli.— ( Barrow.) 

CHUN MARTAL.—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village 4 a mile south of Baro Martal,—vzde “Gon.”—(Ahmad Ali 


Khan.) 
DACHAR— Vide “ Botacdu Katua.” 


DACHKAT— 
A nala which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is erroneously called the Misikin. In 
the lower part of its course it is pent up by cliffs of rock and clay without 
a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme. ‘The eleva- 
tion at the mouth of the stream is about 4,200'.—( Barrow.) 


DADANG BALSI—Lat. 56° 39’, Long. Elev. 
A nerrow valley which, coming from the east, enters the Yasin valley 
at Darkdét. Up this valley there is a road to the Ashkuman valley, which 
is reckoned a two days’ journey and is practicable for horses. The valley 
is never much more than a hundred yards wide at the bottom, but in the 
lower part of it there is a fair amount of cultivation. There are three 
small hamlets in the valley,—viz., Gatanz, Sowari, Gurmeti, the last being 
the most westerly. Looking from a point 2,500’ above Darkét, the water- 
shed appears about 9 miles distant, and to be a broad, level maidan, pro- 
bably 12,500’ above the sea, and certainly over 12,000’. The road up the 
valley appears fairly good.—( Barrow.) 

DAHIMAL—Lat. 36° 12’, Long. 73° 17'; Elev. 8,200’. 


A small village on the left bank of the Ghizar river. Most of the inha- 
bitants live in a miserable little fort, which is situated on a rocky, detached 
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mound, about 150’ high. The precipitous sides of this eminence would 
render the fort impregnable were it not commanded within easy musket 
range from a plateau on the southern bank. Walnut and apricot trees are 
numerous, and in the bed of the river there is a thick jungle of birch and 
willow. Tle main road lies on the southern bank. The people of Dahimal 
are Dangariks and speak the Shina dialect.—( Barrow.) 


DAINYUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river and at 
the junction of the Hanza river, At this place there is a wretched mud fort 
with half a dozen towers, also a village containing about 50 houses. A 
rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort.—( Barrow.) 


DAK AS — Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village 4 a mile above the junction of the Kichlo stream with the Tangir 
on the left bank. 20 houses.—(Zhe Milla.) 


DAMACHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley north of the Indus and west of Gor, to which it belongs. Con- 
tains a hamlet of a few houses, and good pasturage.—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


DAMOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 5,250’. 
A village of 14 houses on the left bank of a torrent which joins the Sai 
nala about 3 miles from its mouth. It is surrounded by cultivation and 
thick groves of fruit trees. The houses are hovels of rubble and mud. 
Below Damot there is a good deal of abandoned cultivation on the left 
bank of the Sai na/a.—( Barrow.) 


DANIAT—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A hamlet of 5 houses on the right or eastern bank of the Khanogah 
stream (formed by the joint waters of the Nidt and Thak).—(dhmad 
Ali Khén.) 


DANIL, on DANIN—Lat. 71° 51’, Long. 35° 50’; Elev. 5,000’. 
A large village in the Chitral valley, on the left bank of the river, opposite 
the Chitral fort. It les on a long, gentle slope, and is well cultivated, 
The village contains about 150 houses, and is well-stocked with fruit trees 
and chenars. Danil is connected with Chitral by a substantial bridge prac- 
ticable for laden animals.— ( Barrow.) 


DANGARI— 
A stream which, flowing from the south-west, joins the Ghizar river on 
ils right bank, just below the Pandar lake. It is crossed by a substantial 
wooden bridge.—(Zhe Mulla.) 


DANGARIKS— 
A tribe inhabiting the villages of Ashrath (¢..), Beorai, Pargal, and Kal- 
katak in the lower part of the Chitral valley opposite the Lowarai pass. 
They are said to speak a language cognate with Shina, and though Mu- 
hammadans, are apparently of Hindu origin —(Biddulph.) The peorle 
below Chashi in the Ghizar valley are also Dangariks.—(Barrow.) 
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DARACHE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village of 7 houses in the Khinar valley, 1 mile north of Sari on both 
banks of the Shaitén stream, which is 11 miles long.—(Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


DARAL DARA— 
A valley which opens into the Swat Kohistén to the west of Bédranidl, 
the stream which waters it being an important tributary of the Swat 
river. The Dardl valley is famous for its gh. It is occupied chiefly by 
Gujars.—(The Milla.) 


DARANG, orn DARAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus in Shindéka, about 3 miles south 
of Gor. From it two roads lead up the Indus,—one along the river, 
which is very difficult, and practicable only for men on foot ; the other by 
Gor, This is the longer road and has a steep ascent, but horses may be 
brought by it (v¢de “ CohumGry’”’). 

Darang stands at the mouth of the small stream which waters Gor. 
It consists of about 6 houses surrounded by fruit trees. At Darang there 
is a raft ferry across the Indus,—( The Mulla ; Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


DARBAND—Lat. 36° 38’, Long. 72° 55’; Elev. 9,100’. 

A fortified position in the Yarkhdn valley, which closes the route from 
Baroghil to Mastaj. It is situated a mile and a half above the junction of 
the Gazan river. It consists of a line of towers and sangars carried across 
the valley and completely closing it, the flanks being covered by precipit- 
ous cliffs which are utterly inaccessible. There are three towers on the left 
bank, one on an islan‘l, and four on the right bank. The total length of 
the line may be about 400 yards, It was here that the Chitralis utterly 
routed Muhammad Shah’s force from Badakhshéu.—( Barrow.) 


DARBAN D—Lat. 36° 9’ 30”, Long. 73° 6’; Elev. 9,600’. 
A fortified position on the right bank of the Ghizar river between Chashi 
and Pingal. It consists merely of a low stone tower and a stone wall, and 
is of no strength.—( Barrow.) 


DARBAND-I-DARKOT—Lat. 36° 41’, Long. 73° 27’; Elev. 9,650’. 
A spur which projects across the valley of the Darkét torrent about 3 
miles from Darkét and 500’ or so above it. It is on the right bank of the 
stream, which rounds it through a narrow gorge with precipitous sides. 
This gorge is about 20’ wide and 300’ deep. On the crest of the spur, 
which is about 300 yards long, are some old fortifications. The position 
is an excellent one and completely commands the road.—(Barrow.) 


DARBAND-I-DORAH—Lat. 36° 1’, Long. 71° 29’; Elev. 8,600’. 
A line of towers and sangars, mostly in a ruinous condition, which are built 
across the valley on the Dorah route about 44 miles above Parabek, and 3 
miles south of Gabar fort. This line of fortifications is quite worthless, 
and is situated in about as unsuitable a position as could well be found. The 
valley hereabouts is narrow and stony, and quite devoid of vegetation.— 
(Barrow.) 
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DARBAND-I-GHIZAR—Lat. 386° 9’, Long. 72° 48’; Elev. 10,600’. - 
A fortified defile, on the road between Ghizar and Ter, and close to the 
latter place. From Ghizar there is an ascent of about 600’ to this point. 
The road here turns a corner under a gloomy mass of precipitous crags 
and landslips. This corner is fortified by a stone wall. The road is fairly 
good, though the ground is extremely difficult. To the left (south) in a 
deep gorge runs the Ghizar river.—(Barrow.) 

DAREL— 
A small but fertile and populons valley on the right bank of the Indus 
between Taéngfr and Dddishal., 

The length of the valley seems to be about 22 miles. The width is said 
by Mr. Drew to be about a mile and a half. The Kandbdri valley (¢.v.), 
which drains into the Indus some miles east of Dérél, is the grazing ground 
of the flocks and herds of the Darélis. 

The upper part of the Darél valley is densely wooded with pine. The 
valley is drained by the Darél river, which has a course of about 25 miles. 
It runs in a southerly direction to the Indus, and is said by Mr. Hayward 
to be the largest stream joining the Indus from the northern side. This 
river is joined by a few insignificant streams. 

Biddulph gives the following list of villages :— 


es Houses, 

Birokét . . 7 . : . - 800 <p 

Dédakst | ff LLL L700 }Samakiél (2.0). 

Mankial (q.v.) . : . . - 140 

Rashbmal . : 3 : . . - 120 

Gaidh (q..) : 7 é : $ - 600 (called Gaiél by Biddulph). 


These figures are, however, greatly exaggerated. The Milla’s list 
varies somewhat. He mentions Gaidh, Pogaj, Samakial, Ménkial, Patiél, 
and,Yaktat. Further mention is made of these under their respective 
headings. The whole community can probably muster about 2,000 ill- 
armed fighting men. The Darélis cannot be regarded as formidable, 
and they are certainly neither fanatical nor turbulent, although Mr. 
Girdlestone says that the people of Dérél have a high reputation for 
bravery. ‘The language spoken is a Dard dialect—the Shina. 

The inhabitants belong to the Shin and Yashktn castes of the Dard 
race, and are Muhammadans of the Stini sect. Most of the people during 
the summer live on the hills, where pasture is to be found. Slave-dealing 
is not practised, but captives taken in war are kept as slaves. The Milla 
considers the condition of the population to be very prosperous, 

Of the customs of the people the Milla says— 

“The people of this valley have a curious custom which I never heard 
of, or met with elsewhere, of a separation of the sexes for about three 
months during the hot weather. The women all live together, and the men 


* Major Ward, R.E., who has been ia Dérél says the upper part of the valley is bare. The 
estimates the fighting strength at 1,000, The separation of the series mentioned by the Mulla, 
he has noticed in othor valleys. . 
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do the same; the former continue to do all the cooking, and the latter 
have their meals brought to them by the children or the oldest of the 
women. Any man committing a breach of this custom is punished by fine 
or expulsion for a year or more from his village.” 


Mr. Drew says that the cultivation is continuous along the whole 
length of the valley, vineyards abound, kine and goats are plentiful, deodar, 
pine, and oak grow on the hill-sides. The Milla mentions some chindrs 
near Gaidh as being as fine as any he had seenin Kashmir. He also 
says that wine of a slightly intoxicating character is made from the grapes 
which abound. The Darél valley, Captain Biddulph says, is celebrated in 
Yaghistdn for its fertility ; and for the enormous amount of cattle, goats, 
and sheep, amounting to many thousands, which the people possess. Cattle, 
the Milla says, are kept in sheds away from the dwelling-houses. 
Mr, Girdlestone states that the principal products of the soil are wheat, 
barley, and Indian-corn; but, he observes, unlike other hill countries, it 
contains no rice. Fruits stored in houses will, the Milla says, keep for 
@ year. 


The government, as elsewhere in Shindka, consists of a sort of republic, 
the power of declaring war and the disposal of any important business being 
vested in a council of elders (wide art. “ SurwAKa’”’)., According to Biddulph, 
a headman, or makadam, to each village is recognised, whose office it is to 
settle personal disputes. 


In 1866 Darél was invaded by the Kashmir Rajah’s troops by way of 
Punidl. No resistance was offered, and the people fled, burning their houses 
and provisions. No advance was made beyond Mankial, and, eight or ten 
of the inhabitants being made hostages, the troops returned. Since then 
the valley pays a nominal tribute aud the hostages are relieved yearly. 


According to Biddulph, Darél has paid a yearly tribute of 4 ¢olas of 
gold dust to Kashmir since 1860. The routes used by the Kashmir army 
were the Chonchar and Dodargali passes (¢.v.), which meet at Yaktat in 
Darél. The Milla gives the following account of his route up the Dérél 
valley :— 


“The road up the Darél stream from the Indus ascends the right bank 
of the Darél river, passing, at 4: miles from the Indus, a few houses 
belonging to Gaiah ; it then passes over a well-cultivated plain and crosses 
the Gaidh stream, flowing from the north-west, by a wooden bridge, 52 
feet long, which animals can cross. Leaving Gaiéh, the road, which isin a 
very fair state, crosses the Darél by a substantial wooden bridge, over which 
laden cattle are taken to Pogaj (60 houses), 3 miles distant. The next 
places on the road are Pain and Bar Samakial, which consist of clusters of 
houses, 500 yards apart, 24 miles from Pogaj; 24 miles further on the 
road crosses a stream; and 24 miles beyond, the Dérél stream is passed by 
means of a wooden bridge. After crossing a stream, the road reaches Kuz 
M4nkidl, 1% miles distant ; a quarter of a mile from which is Bar Mankial. 
One mile from this place is Patidl (20 houses) ; about 42 miles distant 
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is Yaktdt (10 houses). At about 5} miles from this point are the passes 
leading into Paidl or Puniél and Yasin.” 


Ahmad Ali Khaén, who obtained very detailed evidence regarding this 
valley, mentions the following places: Gaidh, Pogaj, Samakial, Badankot, 
Mankial, Patidl, Yaktat. All of these will be found described under their 
respective headings, except Badankot, which is not a permanently-inhabited 
place, but was built about 1879 as a defensive measure. All the villages 
named are fortified ones except Yaktit. Ahmad Ali estimates the total 
number of houses in the valley at 800, and says Darél can muster 1,500 
matchlockmen. Gunpowder is made in D4rél, saltpetre being found there, 
and sulphur obtained from Hinza and Nagar. Bullets of stone are 
generally used, and gravel is used instead of shot.—(Drew; Hayward ; 
Girdlestone; Biddulph; the Milla; Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


DARKOT—Lat. 36° 89’, Long. 73° 29’; Elev. 9,160’. 

A village in the Yasin division of Chitral, at the southern foot of the Darkdét 
pass, and about 24 miles north of Yasin. It lies at the head of the War- 
shigtim or Yasin valley on the north side of an amphitheatre surrounded by 
mountains from 16,000’ to 20,000’ high, and watered by three large streams, 
which, uniting just below Darkét, form the Yasin river and valley, Dar- 
k6t being on the left or eastern side of these streams. The village con- 
tains about 40 houses, half of which are close together, the rest scattered 
in localities favourable for cultivation. It was near a grove of trees in the 
glen, and at a little distance behind the village, that Hayward was mur- 
dered by Mir Wali in 1872. Apples are the only fruit trees which grow 
here, but the willow trees are particularly fine. The position of Darkét. is 
important, as here the road from the Ashkadman valley by Dadang Balsi 
joins the main route from Yasin to Baroghil.—(Barrow.) 


DARKOT PASS—Lat. 36° 45’, Long. 73° 27’; Elev. 15,000’. 
A pass over the watershed ieieecn the Yasin and Yarkhtn valleys, on the 
main road from Gilgit to Baréghil, the crest of the pass being about 33 
miles north of Yas‘n fort. The | real ascent of the pass may be said to com- 
mence just above Garkdshi (q.7.), and about 4 miles from the village 
of Darkét. The path up is at first a very fair one, though steep, and as the 
hill-side is here covered with earth, no doubt a good road could easily be 
made. After about a mile and a half bare rock takes the place of earth, 
and the road becomes very steep and bad. About half a mile further on 
pass Garm Chashma, a hot spring } of a mile to the left of the road and 
several hundred feet below it. ‘The road now gets worse and worse, the 
last half mile being alongside a glacier and over the rocky and confused 
dcbris of a lateral moraine. Atabout 34 miles from the bottom of the hill, 
travellers from the Yasin side generally camp for the night before 
crossing the pass, There is no firewood, but the rocks afford some shelter. 
From this point the road strikes obliquely across the glacier to the lateral 
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moraine on the west side, up which it now goes for half a mile or so; 
leaving this the road ascends by an easy slope up a snow-field to the 
crest of the pass, which is 15,000’ above the sea, and about 5,000’ above 
Garkushi. At the crest this snow-field is about 600 yards broad, the moun- 
tains on either side being about 2,000’ or 3,000’ above it. Just beyond 
the crest a road goes off to the right, which leads by a circuitous path to 
Sarhad-i- Wakhian ; this is known as the Sowar Shii route (g.v.). From the 
crest of the pass the road to Baréghil presents the appearance of a smooth 
snow-field from a half to one mile wide, with an average gradient of only 
4°, hemmed in by precipitous mountains from 3,000’ to 7,000’ above this 
snow-field. The snow-field gradually develops into a glacier, and about 3 
or + miles from the crest the increasing width of the crevasses compel one 
to leave the glacier and follow the very rocky and troublesome path along 
the lateral moraine on the night side of the valley. At about 8 miles from 
the crest the stream from the Darkét glacier goes off to the left, while the 
road debouches on the Dasht-i-Bardéghil,* where forage, wood, and water 
are all abundant, The elevation here is about 12,000’, so that there is a 
total descent of about 3,000’. The distance from Darkét may be put down 
at 16 or 17 miles, but, as it takes at least 12 hours, the march is always 
divided into two, travellers halting either at the foot of the pass on the 
south side, or on the moraine near the top of the pass. 

On the whole, the pass must be characterised as adifficult one. The last 
2,000’ of ascent are very steep, rocky, and difficult; while the descent, though 
easy as far as the gradient is concerned, is rendered difficult first by snow, 
then by crevasses, and finally by the rocky nature of the path. It is con- 
sidered a practicable route for laden animals, but is really only so for local 
animals accustomed to these bad roads. Indian mules could certainly never 
carry their loads over. The pass is usually open for five or six months. 
Men on foot can use it for two or three monthslonger. There is very little 
traffic by the Darkét pass, and it can never be an important line of com- 
munications. —( Barrow.) 


DARUSH—VFide ‘‘ Drésn.” 


DASI— 
A village about 1 mile north of Uthélipan in the Khinar valley, near the 
junction of the Shéurgéh stream with the main one. The people on 
moving to the Malpat maiddn in Ke Gés pass through this part.—(Admad 
Ali Khan.) 


DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28’, Long. 74° 49’; Elev. 7,900’. 
A village about 12 miles below Astor and about a mile from the left bank 
of the river. The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at 
Dashkin the hill slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams, and a con- 
siderable extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At 


® The plain on both sides of the Yarkhdn river is called the Dasht-i-Baréghil, The Baréghil 
pass Is of course, on the north side of the river. 
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Dashkin there are 25 houses, 4. water-mills, and a Jurj; the houses are all 
built of rubble and mud. Opposite the village there is a rope bridge 
across the Astor river, and from it a road leading along the right bank to 
Rém Gh4t. This road is only practicable for men on foot, and dangerous 
even for them. Behind the village there is a fine pine forest.—( Barrow.) 


DASHT-.I-BAROGHIL—Vide Parr I. 

DASHT-I-TAUS—Lat. 36° 23’, Long. 73° 23’; Elev. 8,300’. 
A level alluvial plain, about 3 miles long and 1 broad, on the right bank of 
the Yasin river and just north of the Nasbur stream. On it are the traces 
of a fortified town, while the remains of irrigation channels show the place 
was once cultivated. There would be no difficulty in again bringing this 
plain under cultivation, as it can easily be irrigated from the Nasbdr Gol. 
Should it ever be necessary to locate a force in Yasin, this would be the site 
for a cantonment.—( Barrow.) 


DAUD BANDA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small Gijar hamlet at the head of the Dogra Dara, between Seo and the 
Kandia valley.—-(Zhe Midla.) 


DAYIN—Lat. 86° 22', Long. 37° 54; Elev. 7,500’. 
A small hamlet of 8 or 10 houses on the right bank of the Ashkdman river 
opposite Chatorkand. From here there is a road to the Yasfn valley by the 
Astimbar river (q.v.). Manddriin the Yasin valley is two long marches dis- 
tant. As there is no bridge across the Ashkiman river, the place is un- 
approachable in summer except by swimming.—(Sepoy Surveyor Nawdb 
Khan.) 


DEOBANI—Lat. Long. Elev, 20,154’. 
A mountain in Dardistan, separating Haramdésh on the east from the Bag- 
rot valley of Gilgit on the west. 


DEO MIR—Vide “ Nanea Parpart.” 


DIAMARAI— 
A place in the Bunar valley (q.v.). 


DIGIRI—Lat. 36° 4°, Long. 71° 25’; Elev. 10,300’. 
A small KAfir settlement on the Dordh pass route, in Injgém, between 
Gabar and Shah Salim. It lies on the right bank of the Doréh stream. 
The Kéfirs who dwell here are Bashgalis who were driven out of the Arna- 
wai valley of Kafiristin a few years ago. The colony only consists of 
about half a dozen families, who lead a miserable existence, as millet is the 
only grain that will grow on their lands, Digiri is the highest habitation 
in Injgém. There are no trees here.—( Barrow.) 


DIMAR, or DIAMAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Tangir valley (Shfnéka). 


“It is about 4 miles above Lirg, from which village the road ascends 
rather abruptly for 4 a mile, and then rises gradually for 3} miles. Dsmar 
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is a village of 80 houses, all in one group, the cattle-sheds being near the 
dwelling-houses. Rice is not much cultivated, but other grains are pro- 
duced abundantly enough, and there are walnuts and fruit trees about the 
village, but I did not notice the grape. A canal brings its water-supply to 
Dimar from a stream in Jaglét grounds, which, besides irrigating, &c., 
turns the mills of the village. The supply of water is, however, altogether 
dependent on.the will of the Jaglét people. ‘There is a fort at Dimar 
witha few houses in it,”—(The Malia.) 


DIRKAL— 


A village on the right bank of a small stream in Gor valley (¢.v.) coming 
from the Chamiari hill and about 14 miles south-east of the Lasnét fort. 
The stream is about 6 miles long and falls into the Indus at about 2 miles 
east of Daran. Contains about 8 houses and the usual fruit trees. Irriga- 


tion and drinking-water from a spring a little above the village.—(4imad 
Ali Khan.) 


DIZG—Lat 36° 28’, Long. 72° 45’; Elev. 8,400’. 
A large village in Y4rkban Pain on the right bank of the river, and some 
little distance from itat the top a great fan. It contains probably 40 or 50 
houses. It stands near the entrance to the Khut pass. Two miles below 
Dizg there is a rope bridge across the Yarkhan river.—( Barrow.) 


DOBAI HARAI—Vide “ Latu6 Pass.” 
DOBOT—Vide “ Gor.” 


DODARGALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass between Gilgit and Darél, from which the head-waters of the Darél 
valley descend. It is reached by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in 1866 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only reached Darél too late to co-operate with 
the other column. 

The Dodargali is about 14,000 feet high, and is practicable for unladen 
cattle.—(Zanner ; Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


DOGA DARA— 


The name applied to the upper part of the Maidén Dara (q.0.). The val- 
fey is very narrow, and the path upit rough and difficult, being practicable 
only for foot passengers. A path leads from the head of the vatley over the 
watershed to Ghizar and Andarp in Yasin territory.—(7he Milla.) 

There is another dara, or ravine, of the same name south of the Air Bez 


Kandao (47.v.), which drains to the Indus 6 or 7 miles north of Seo—(The 
Milla.) 


DONG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village containing about 30 houses, on the left bank of the Gabrial 
river in the Kandia basin of the Indus Kohistén. The valley about here 


is very narrow, the hill-sides being seldom more than 100 paces apart ; but 
at Dong itself \4 is comparatively open.—(The Milla.) 
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DONICH—Lat. 36° 35, Long. 72° 53’: Elev. 8,750’. 


A small hamlet in Yarkhin Bald on the left bank of theriver. It is situ- 
ated on a plateau a hundred feet or more above the river. A mile below 
Donich there is a rope bridge across the Yarkban river.—(Barrow.) 


DORAH PASS—Lat. 36° 7’, Long. 71° 18’; Elev. 14,800’. 
A pass over the Hinda-Kush between Chitral and Zébak, in Badakhshan, so 
called from the fact of two roads diverging from it—one south to the Siah 
Pésh country, the other northwards to Zébak. The Dorab pass is practi- 
cable for laden animals, at all events for four or five months (June to 
October), while for men on foot it is open for two or three months longer. 

MeNair in his recently printed confidential report says: “ I can safely 
pronounce it to be the easiest of all the routes leading northwards from 
Chitral, especially when the feasibility of procuring supplies en route is 
taken into consideration.” 

This opinion is absolutely correct. Now that all the passes have been 
explored, there can be no question that the Dorah is out and away the best 
route between Chitrdl and Badakhshan. It is regularly used by kafilas 
with laden mules and ponies, and might with moderate labour be made a 
practicable camel road. The one objection to this route is its exposure to 
Kafir raids, but of late vears these have ceased owing to the increased 
power of the Mehtar of Chitral. From Chitral to Zébak is about 84 miles, 
or 8 marches, as follows :— 


Miles, 
1. Shoghot . . . . . . . . . . 12} 
2. Drashp . . . . . . : . . . 102 
3. Barzin . . ‘ . . . . . . ‘ 7 
4, Shah Salim . : ‘ ‘ . 7 : . ‘ 10 
6. Lake Dufferin, or Hauz-i-Dorgh . . . . . . 123 
6. Sanglich . * : . . ‘ . - . 113 
7. Iskatil . : : : s 3 . ‘ . 2 92 
SZ Go > eo ak el. Ge. wt ye cae ee 


ToTaL ; 84 


A detailed description of these stages will be found in the Route Book 
(Part 1V). Generally speaking, the pass may, considering its elevation, be 
termed an easy one. West of Parabek there are no difficulties to speak of 
for laden animals, and in the last 84 miles the only steep portion of the 
road, the aggregate ascent is only 5,500’, or less than 650' a mile, which 
gives an average gradient of 1 in 8. In ascending the pass, a horseman 
need never dismount. In fact, all the real difficulties of the Dorah route lie 
between Parabek and Chitrél, and these are difficulties which might easily 
be remedied with a little labour, as it is only for want of bridging, scarp- 
ing, widening, and smoothing, that the road is abad one. On the northern 
side the descent is stony and in parts very steep. During the summer 
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months,—in fact, as late as the end of September,—snow is only met with 
just at the crest, and that only in patches. 

From Chitrél to the ofal the Dordh route lies up the valley of the 
Litku river (7.v.), and to within a mile or two of the crest it may be defined 
as a defile between high, bare, rocky mountains. From Lake Dufferin to 
Zébiék the route lies down the Sanglich branch of the Kokcha river 
through a similar but less difficult defile. 


To save the trouble of reference, the following extract is here given 
descriptive of the stage between Shah Salim and Lake Dufferin :— 


Just beyond Shah Salfm, ford the Uni stream, up which there is said 
to be a path turning the Dorah. The ascent now commences in earnest. 
It is not very steep, except here and there ; and though the path is a rough 

‘ one, it is perfectly practicable for laden animals. At 1 mile pass a camp- 
ing ground known as Karonéz, beyond which firewood is very scarce. At 
1} and 3% miles respectively pass the mouth of the Artzd and Ustich valleys 
on the opposite (right) side of the river. Up these two valleys there are 
footpaths to Ahmad Dewdna in Ka4firistén, At seven miles reach the kotal 
(14,800 ), the last two miles being very stony. Insummer the pass is free 
from snow, except just at the crest. The descent is very stony, but the 
ground is open, and the gradients not too steep for laden animals. At 1} 
miles from the crest cross a shallow torrent which flows down to the Hauz- 
i-Doréh. Three quarters of a mile beyond there is a very steep descent to 
the lake, which is about 1} miles long and about 4 of a mile broad. The 
road now runs along the eastern bank of the lake for 14 miles, being very 
rocky and unpleasant for horses, the hill-sides coming almost sheer down to 
the water’s edge. It then enters the ravine by which the lake obtains its 
outlet, The path here is easy as regards gradient, but very stony. At 124 
miles reach a level camping ground, where there is a certain amount of 
forage, but no firewood.” 


As regards the military aspect of the Dorah route, there can be little 
doubt that it is the only one likely to be used for hostile purposes. It is, 
however, a route easily defended. The passage of an enemy might be dis- 
puted at several points— 

(1) At the crest itself; but this position might be locally turned hy the 
footpath which comes down the Uni valley. It would also bea 
difficult position in which to retain a force on account of the want 
of wood and forage, aud the high winds and extreme cold to 
which a force there posted would be exposed. 

(2) At the eastern end of the Parabek plain, a very strong natural 
position offering many advantages, but liable to be turned strate- 
gically by the Arkaéri group of passes. 

(8) At Shoghot, a remarkably strong position, which cannot be turned, 
either strategically or tactically, and which in my opinion is by 
far the best (vide “‘ SHoauor”’.) 

(4) At the junction of the Latkd and Chitral rivers, a strong position 
but one in which defeat would be ruinous, and which can be 
turned by the Awi Gol.—(McNatr ; Barrow.) 


1 — 
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DORIKUN on BURZIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,500’. 
A pass leading from Burzil in the Kishangangé valley to Astor. It rises 
from Burzil 2,000 feet in 5 or 6 miles, The actual pass, or kotal, is not a 
detile, but a neck or depression in the rocky granite ridge, which here forms 
the watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the valley of the 
eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass is closed for about five months by snow, but even then it is, 
under favourable circumstances, possible for men without loads to force the 
pass. At other times it is practicable for Jaden mules and ponies. This 
route is now not so much used as the shorter Kamri pass (9.v.), although 
easier, because it is more circuitous, and because there isa scarcity of grass 
along it. In winter, as it is passable for men on foot, except now and then 
for a week or two ata time, it is used as the d&k route; and as houses for 
the runners are built along it, this route is used for the dAk both in summer 
and winter. The wind is the great abstacle in winter. 


The stages from Gurais to Astor by this route are :— 


Miles 
1. Bangla . . ‘ . . 7 : : : . 9 
2. Mapanon . . ‘ 7 . . ‘ . 11 


3. Barzfl . : 


4, D&ik house on north ‘de Sirdar-ki-kothi) ; eH ie 
‘ ‘ rth side (Sirdar-ki-kothi)® : 7 : J1U Routes,* 
5. Drdskaram . ; is 7 ‘ 7 . 7 ‘ » Of Part : 
6. Gadai j . : ‘ ; . i : $ . li IV. 
7, Naugiam . , : . . a ; : ‘ . 9 

8. Astor ‘ 7 . : . ij . ‘ - 14 


* Major Ward, R.E., gives the stages from Burzfl thus 4. Chilan 14% miles, 
5. Karim, 
8. Gadai. 


—(Drew ; Saward ; Manifold ; Barrow.) 


DRASAN—Lat. 36° 20,' Long. 72° 51’ 30’; Elev. 6,850’, 
A fort on the right bank of the river in Mirikho of Chitral. It is the 
residence of the governor of Murikho, who at the present time (1885) is 
Afzal-dl-Malk, one of the Mehtar’s sons. The fort is of the usual type, a 
square mud and rubble structure, with towers at the angles. There is no 
village called Drésan, but there are over a dozen small hamlets round it 
within, say, two miles, which may be included in the township of Drasan, 
such as Waritin, Torigrim, Karath, Sarath, Yandel, Awar6dkh, Shtari, 
&e., which together contain nearly 300 houses. There is a good deal of 
level ground about Drésan, and supplies are plentiful. Abouta mile above 
Drasan a bridge crosses the river. This bridge is about 70’ x 6’ and in very 
good order, but the approaches on both sides are bad.— (Barrow,) 

DRASAN (District)— 


One of the political divisions of Chitrél. It includes Murikho and Tirich 
(7.v.). It is at present governed by Afzal-Gl-Mialk, who is also governor of 
the Mastuj district. The population of the district may be estimated at 
6,500 souls. —(Barrow.) 
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DROSH (Danésu)—Lat. 35° 34', Long. 71°51’; Elev, 4,475. 


A fort and village in Chitral, which is the capital of the Drésh district. It 
is situated on the left bank of the Chitrél river, about 27 miles below 
Chitral. 

Drésh appears to have once been the capital of Chitral, and was then 
probably a larger place. Raverty speaks of it as a town with 10,000 in- 
habitants, and says: “ All the chief men of the country have dwellings of 
considerable size in the capital, where they are expected chietly to reside. 
Merchants and artizans also dwell almost exclusively at Dardsh.” It is now 
(1885) merely alarge scattered village of about 400 houses and a fort about 
40 yards square, with square towers at the angles. It is built of mud and 
stone. Cultivation is very extensive, water is abundant, and fruit trees 
grow in profusion. There is plenty of open ground for encamping, and both 
forage and firewood can be obtained in abundance. At Drésh there is a 
substantial wooden bridge across the river, but, as it only consists of two 
beams, it is not practicable for horses : it might be easily improved. The 


fort is the residence of Shah-i-Malk, governor of the district.—(Raverty ; 
Barrow.) 


DROSH, on DARUSH (District)— 
The southern division of Chitral. It extends from Topkhana-i-Kési to the 
Asmar border, its eastern boundary being the Lowarai range, and its 
western the mountains of Kéfiristan and Kaldéshgim. ‘lhe district is gov- 
erned by Shah-i-M alk, one of the Mehtar’s sons, a well-educated man, who 
has considerable influence in Dir, Asmér, and Bajawar. ‘Che southern portion 
of the district—that is to say, from Mirkani to Bailém—is held in jagfr by 
Amir-i-Malk, a son of the Mehtar by a daughter of the Khan of Asmar. 
The hill-sides in the Drdsh district are well clothed with wood and present a 
pleasing contrast to the bare mountains met with elsewhere in Chitral. The 
population of the whole district has been estimated at 6,000 souls, Each 
house has to furnish a fighting man, armed with matchlock or bow, so that 
the district can turn out over a thousand fighting men. Two crops of wheat 
are annually raised in the district. Cotton also is grown in small quantities. 
Timber is exported from the district, being floated down to Nowshera. 
Cattle and sheep are comparatively scarce. The principal place—in fact the 
only large one—is Drésh (¢.".). ‘There are, however, two miserable forts 
at Kalkatak and Naghar. The roads throughout this district are infested 
by Kafirs. The only bridge across the Chitral river is that at Drésh. 
Jemadér Muhammad Nawaz Khan gives the following account of the 
valley below Mirkani :— 


“The valley below Mirkani belongs to Chitral as far as Bargam called 
Bailam by the Chitrdlis), but the people, though Dards, dress like Pathans. 
The road along the river-bank is infinitely better, but is seldom or never 
used for fear of the Kafirs. Even that along the left bank might in a day 
ar two be made practicable for Jaden animals by sappers or pioneers, as it is 
only in places that it ie very difficult. Horses can be taken unladen by the 
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left bank even now. The total population of this part of the valley is 
about 2,600.” : 

The governor has under him 1 Aksakal, 4 Charwélos, 1 Yasawél, and 6 
Charbis. The Aksakél in 1886 was Iréda Khén. The most respectable 
persons in Dartsh are— 


Bapi. Amanat Shah. 
Muhammad Latif Khan. Mansab Ali Khan. 


(Barrow; McNair; Muhammad Nawdz Khén.) 


DRUSHP—Lat. 35° 59’, Long. 71° 38’; Elev. 7,000’. 

A village in Injgdm (g. v.) on the left bank of the Litkd river, about 
24 miles above Chitral on the Dordh pass route, It is the residence of 
Murid Dastgfr, the governor of Injgém, who lives in an insignificant sort 
of fort, a square building of about 40 yards side, with one tower on the west 
face. The village contains about 60 houses, and in the Marddn valley 
behind the fort there is a good deal of cultivation, Fruit trees are com- 
mon. Up the Marddn valley there is a difficult route leading to the 
Agram pass. Drishp is usually made the second stage from Chitral to 
the Doréh. There is ample room for encamping here, and firewood is pro- 
curable. At Drdashp the Litka river is crossed by a bridge 60’ long and 3’ 
broad. A mile beyond are some hot springs. (Vide “ Izu.”)—(Barrow.) 


DUBER— 


A valley in Yaghistén on the right bank of the Indus, between Patan and 
Takot. Itisextensive and well-wooded, stretching north for about 40 miles, 
but it is thinly populated. Portions of the valley yield excellent crops. 
Timber abounds, and a good trade therein is done with Peshawar. Five 
miles from the Indus the village of Rantliah, 200 houses, is reached ; beyond, 
the habitations are scattered, instead of being grouped into villages. Six 
miles above Raniliah is Jaérg, 100 houses. Above, this again, is Dibér, a 
hamlet of 60 houses, near which is a wooden bridge which crosses the 
stream. 

From the head of the valley a pass leads to the Swat valley, and another 
road to the Kandia valley.—( Biddulph ; the Muila.) 


DUB KILI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 4 miles above 
Asmar, to which it belongs. It consists of about 40 houses, and is inba- 
hited by Ibrahim Khél Pathans. Opposite it there is a rope bridge across 
the river.—(d/uhammad Nawdz Khan.) 


DUDISMAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village of about 20 houses, subordinate to Dérél, It lies between the 
Darél and Kandbari valleys, on the right bank of the Indus, ‘The road 
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along the Indus is about 10 miles in length from Déarél, and very bad. 
Ahmad Ali Khan says the village is walled and contains about 80 houses. 
It is about 4 miles from the Indus. The Darél cattle use this valley as a 
pasture ground—(Zhe Milla ; Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


DUIAN, on DOGNI—Lat. 35° 31’, Long. 74° 44’; Elev. 8,500’. 
A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Haté Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Childsi raids. The fortifications consist 
only of two towers, built of rubble, mud, and timber, which are held by a 
garrison of 50 sepoys. Water from a stream which irrigates the terraced 
fields around it. Forage and firewood abundant on the hill-sides above, 
where there are fine pine forests. 

There are two other hamlets belonging to Duidn, each a thousand feet 
below the one above. At the bottom of the hill-side there is, or was, a rope 
bridge across the Astor river. The new, or lower, Hatti Pir road goes through 
the middle hamlet of Duidn. Horses can be taken along it, but they must 
be frequently unladen ; in fact, in its present state the lower road is uot fit 
for laden animals. —-( Barrow.) 


DUKI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village of 25 houses, on the right bank of the Panjkora, in the Kohis- 
tan-i-Malezai. The people pay tribute to Dir, Close to it is the fort of 
Shiringal (q.v.). 

The fort is an outpost of the Khan of Dir, and is generally occupied by 
a son of his, with some followers. In the disputes with the people of the 
upper valley, Dir is generally the aggressor, with a view to enforce a claim 
of sovereignty ; but, although the stronger, and sometimes gaining tem- 
porary advantages, it has never effected a permanent occupation of the 
valley. There is a good deal of ground about Duki village, extending to 
both sides of the river, with a length of about 14 miles and width of ? 
mile; rice and other grains are extensively cultivated. The fruit trees 
consist of the fig, apricot, mulberry, and walnut, which last grows luxuri- 
antly. The climate here in summer is warm but pleasant, and the people 
wear more cotton clothing than those hitherto met with in the valley; 
there is, however, no change in the features, though a distinction seems to 
be recognised, for the Kohistanis, or people of the upper valley, speak of 
them as Pathans. 

The valley hereabouts, though occasionally opening out, is, as a rule, 
confined, and even in the lateral valleys there are no large forest trees, 
though plenty of a stunted growth; grass grows in abundance, The 
mountains are here all below the limits of perpetual snow. 

Duki is certainly the southernmost limit of the Dard country in the 
Panjkora valley. From Duki there is an easy road through open country 
to Dir.—(The Milla.) 


DUMAN—Lat. 36° 20' 30”, Long. 73° 24 0"; Elev. 8,100’. 


A small village in Yasin, about 2 miles below Yasin fort, on the right bank 
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of the river. It consists of about 50 houses, inhabited chiefly by Dams. 
There is a great profusion of fruit trees, chiefly apricot, about the village. 
A mile below Dumdn there is a bridge, about 20 yards long and 4’ wide, 
across the river.—(Zhe Malla ; Barrow.) 


DU MS— 

A Dard caste who correspond to the low-castes of India and Kashmir. 
They are musicians, blacksmiths, and leather-workers, aud are found 
throughout the Dard countries. They appear to be most numerous in 
Yasin, Nagar, and Childs, in which latter place they form a sixth of the 
population. A number of Dims are always in attendance on Mehtars, 
Rds, and other Dard chiefs in order to play at dances, at the national 
game of ghal, or polo, and to welcome visitors of note—(Zhe Mulla ; 
Biddulph.) 


EMIR DIL—Lat. 36° 2’, Long. 71° 28’; Elev. 8,900’. 
A small hamlet on a knoll in the valley leading up to the Dorah pass, 
about 2 miles below Gabar. It is a miserable place, devoid of trees. It lies 
opposite the Gao Dara, a pathway leading into Kafiristan.—( Barrow.) 


FAKIR MASKIN— 

‘A name contemptuously applied to the Kho race (q.v.) by the ruling classes 
of Chitral. In the upper part of the Litkd valley above Drashp is a race 
who are also styled “ Fakir Maskin.” 'Tbey are a portion of the race which 
occupies Munjan on the north side of the Hindd-Kush and speak the same 
language. They claim to have migrated seven generations ago in consequence 
of a Badakhshéni invasion. They number about a thousand families, and, 
like the Munjanis, all belong to the maudaisect. In Litkd they call them- 
selves Yidgah, a name which is also applied to their language, and they 
give the name of Yidok to the whole valley.”—( Biddulph.) 

Biddulph apparently is under the impression that the term isa racial dis- 
tinction. Colonel Lockhart made careful enquiries on this subject, and was 
convinced that it was entirely social. The Fakfr Maskfn are the great mass 
of the population, and are, in fact, the peasantry. The Fakir Maskin can 
rise into the higher social grades, and can intermarry with the Arbdbzida 
(q.v.).—(Lockhart ; Barrow.) 


GABAR—Lat. 36° 3’, Long. 71° 27'; Elev. 9,200’. 

A Chitrali fort on the Dorah pass route, about 37 miles from Chitr4l and 
9 miles from the Dorah Kotal. There is no village, and the fort, which lies 
on the left bank of the river, was only built about 1880, as a protection 
against Kéfir raids from the Zidig pass. The fort is a square mud and 
boulder structure, about 50 yards square, with towers at tleangles. It lies 
just opposite the mouth of the Zidig pass. The valley about here is quite 
level for a couple of miles, and covered with low jungle of willow and 
bireh.—( Barrow.) 


GABARBACH—Lat. Lone. Elev. 
A hamlet at the junction of the Déh Gal stream with the Litkd on the 
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right bank of the former. There is a bridge here, it being on the road to 
the Doral pass.—(Barrow,) 


GABARS—VMide “ Narisatt.”’ 


GABRIAL— 
A valley in Dardistaén. This is the common name of the Kandia Dara (q.v.) 
from the junction of the Simi and Maiddén Daras to Kotgala. It takes 
its name from the small village of Gabridl, where resides Moulvi Habib- 
lla, a man of much influence in these parts. The valley at this point is 
about 300 paces in width and is cultivated. The chief products are timber 
and gz, both of which are largely exported to Peshdwar. Indian-corn is 
extensively grown, also wheat and barley in a less degree. The inhabitants 


are Shiahs of the Yashkdan tribe of Dards.—(The Mélia.) 


GABRIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village of 20 houses on both banks of a stream of the same name, 
which is an important affluent of the Swat river. Gabrial is a Gijar vil- 
lage subordinate to Utrdt, a large Bashkdr village, about 5 miles down the 
valley. The Malla considers the Gabriél the main source of the Swat 
river. — (The Mulla.) 


GABU NADI— 
A stream in the Indus Kohistdén, joining the Indus on its left bank. The 
Milla speaks of it as a fine stream for floating timber, being, where he 
crossed it, 44 feet wide and 3 feet deep.—(Zhe Mulia.) 


GAIXH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in the Darél valley, 4+ or 5 miles from the Indus, The Milla 
thus describes his visit to Gaiah :— 

“The road keeps to the right bank of the stream, at 4 miles passing 
a few houses (Bandah) of Gaidh village. The road from the houses to Gaidh 
passes over a cultivated plain, crossing the Gaiah stream from the north- 
west by a wooden bridge, 52 feet in length, over which laden cattle pass, 
Gaidh contains 100 or 200 houses, both single and double storeyed, with 
flat and pent roofs; some in a fort, or rather walled enclosure, with an 
entrance, and others in the open. There is also a large masjéd, and, besides, 
fruit trees and a great profusion of grapes, there are about 20 chindrs, 
rivalling the finest I have seen in Kashinir. To the west of, and near, 
the fort, cattle are kept in sheds away from the dwelling-houses. The 
people are in very comfortable circumstances, wanting for nothing with 
their fields and flocks. Wine is made from the grape, which crows in 
profusion in this and the other villages in Darél, and it is stored for years, 
but on the sly, for fear of the Moulvis in some villages, though openly 
in others.”—(T7he Milla.) 


GAIAL DARA (Kardt Dara)— 


A slream which joins the Indus on its right bank, about 2 miles below the 
confluence of the Kandia nala and Indus. 
“The path along the Indus, both above and below, is very difficult 
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and often totally impracticable. Travellers, therefore, take the road up the 
right bank of the Gaidl Dara for about 14 miles; then cross to the left 
hank, whence, for a mile and a quarter, the glen is very narrow, the path 
crossing from side to side. Then comes a steep ascent of half a mile to 
the village of Gaidl. This is ascattered village of about 40 houses, a sum- 
mer retreat for the people of Seo. Lower down, also about a mile from the 
Indus, there are some 20 houses scattered about, Indian-corn is largely 
cultivated, and figs and vines abound. The slopes of the hills above are 
gentle and well cultivated.”—(The Milla.) 


GAILRAT—Lat. 35° 40', Long. 71° 48’; Elev. 4,650’. 

A small village on the left bank of the Chitral river opposite the mouth of 
the Barir Gol. It is situated on a flat-topped promontory 100’ or more 
above the river. It contains about 20 houses and is the private property 
of Bahrdém, one of the sons of the Mehtar. It was formerly a sagir of the 
present Khan of Dir, inherited from his mother, a Chitrél princess, but 
was bought by Bahrém. Gairat is also known as Bibi Kala or Chérgi- 
kot.—( Barrow.) 


GAKUCH—Lat. 36° 10’, Long. 73° 50’; Elev. 7,200’. 

A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands 
on a knob of rock about a mile from the river and 700! above it. This knob 
crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the cliffs 
which hem iu the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gaékich, and fruit trees, especially the apricot, are abundant. The 
poplar is also a common tree. Gdktich is a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months, Only one crop is raised here. The place con- 
tains 700 or 800 inhabitants, who all dwell within the fort, as the place is 
exposed to raids. Gaktch is 4 stages (about 40 miles) from Gilgit, with 
which it is connected by an execrable road. The position might easily be 
made very strong, and it is an important one, asit overlooks the Ashkaman 
valley, and thus commands both routes from Yasin. The fort is a strong 
one, and contains a spring within its walls. 

It is the residence of Raja Afiat Khan, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Hépar to Gurjdr. He receives a subsidy of R60 per measem from the 
Kashmir Durbér. He is married to the foster-sister of Raja Akbar Khén 
of Cher Kila,—(Drew ; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 


GALA—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in the Khinar valley 2 miles north of Thalpin. Three houses, 


Land watered by a small stream, 5 miles long, coming from the north- 
west.— (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


GALA—Fide “ Botoqgan.” 
GANALO— 


A small valley in Dardistan, west. of the Phung&tori valley, south of the 
Jadus. At the head of the stream is a small glacier. It belongs to Gor, 
whose people graze cattle there.—(Asmad Ali Khan.) 
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GANGALWAT PASS—Lat. (?), Long. 71° 35'; Elev, 1,400’ (?). 
A pass leading from Rambér in Kaldéshgam of Chitrél to Luddeh in 
Kéfiristaén. This route is not practicable for horses.—(Barrow.) 


GARGE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small Dard hamlet of 8 or 10 houses on the left bank of the Indus, 
about 34 miles above the junction of the Dibér zala with the Indus, and 
in the tract known as the Indus Kohistén. There is some cultivation 
about the place, but the ground is too stony for rice. Opposite it is Jigdl 
(q.v.). —(The Mulla.) 


GARKUSHI—Lat 36° 41’ 80’, Long. 78° 27’; Elev. 9,750’. 
A éanda of Darkét on a narrow plateau on the right bank of the Darkét 
stream, abont a mile north of the Darband-i-Darkét (g.v.). Here there is 
a little cultivation (barley) and good pasturage. Birch trees are here 
plentiful, and on account of the firewood thus afforded, this is usually made 
a halting-place between Darkét and Baréghil.—( Barrow.) 


GARM CHASHMA— 
As this means simply “hot spring,” the name is applied to every place 
where hot springs exist. There are four, if not more, places in the terri- 
tories of the Mehtar where such springs exist,— 

(1) At Shéb Salfm (q.v.), on the Dordh pags road from Chitral. 

(2) A mile or so above Drtishp on the same road (vide “ IzH”’). 

(3) In the Yarkhan valley on the left bank, just above the mouth of 
the Kéksin river. This is not a very hot spring, and one can 
bathe in it with comfort. A sort of basin of rocks about 10’ in 
diameter has been formed for that purpose at the spot where it 
gushes out. The water is strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
Its temperature is probably about 90°. 

(4) To the left of the road and about 300’ below it, half-way between 
Garkdshi and the Darkét Kotal. Thisspring is so hot that one 
cau scarcely bear one’s finger in it.—(Barrow.) 


GARM SIR—A glen draining from the north into the Hanza river just 
above Chaprot. In it are the two small village forte of Bidlas and Bar, 
Badlas is the frontier village of Hiinza or Kanjat.—(Zrig. Survey ; 
Biddulph.) 


GARTIGUL PASS—Lat. 36° 23’, Long. 72° 13’ ; Elev. 12,820°. 
A pass leading from Drasén in Mérikho of Chitrél to the Tirich valley, 
It is practicable for laden animals. Starting from Drasdn, the road goes 
up the glen on the north side of the fort, past several hamlets. At 3 
miles it reaches the open hill-side, which it ascends by an easy gradient, the 
ground being free from rocks and soft. At 6 miles reach the crest, 
which is about a hundred yards broad, and flat. From the crest there is o 
steep descent of about34 miles to the village of Waring in the Tirich 
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valley (elev. 9,000’). Although horses can be taken by this route, they 
never are, as they are of no use in the upper part of the Tirich valley.— 
(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi Jadu.) 


GASHAT—A village in the Bunar valley (q.v.). 


GASHT—Lat. 36° 12’, Long. 72° 80’; Elev. 8,500’. 
A village in the Lasptr valley of Dardistau on the left. bank of the river. 
It consists of two hamlets about half a mile apart, the lower one being 
much the larger, The two together contain about 50 houses. About a 
mile below Gasht there is a low isolated knoll which blocks the view down 
the valley and forms an excellent defensive position.—(Barrow.) 


GAURAL—A summer pasturage in the Binar valley—(Akmad Ali Khan.) 


GAWAREH—A Dard race inhabiting the Indus Kohistan, and speaking the 
Gowro dialect. Raverty locates them in the Swat Kohistén, but he ap- 
parently confounds them with the Basbkér (9.v.).—(Biddulph ; Raverty.) 


GAZAN—Lat. 36° 36’, Long. 72° 58’; Elev. 9,400’. 
The highest inbabited village in Mastuj or Kashkér Bald. It is situated 
about 2 miles up the Gazan river. The Milla gives the following account 
of it :— 

“The first village met with on the Yasin route is Gazan, at the dis- 
tance of 24 miles; the road keeps to the river’s edge on the left bank, and 
is difficult for horses during summer, when the water is high, but easy 
enough during winter. Gazan is in the Yarkhin district, and consists 
of 20 houses. Owing to the severity of the weather, the people leave it 
during winter for localities on the Yarkhin or Mastéj river. Wheat and 
barley are grown, and the apricot is about the only fruit to be had. The 
mountain slopes on either side are grassy, but have only a stunted tree- 
growth.” 

The village lies on both banks of the Gazan Dara about 2 miles above its 
junction with the Yarkhan. It consists of three distinct hamlets,—Gazan 
(8 houses), Rakshin (4 houses), and Nichar (10 bouses). The portions on 
the right and left banks are connected by a wooden bridge 12 paces long 
fit for unladen animals, Trees are plentiful.—( Barrow ; the Malla.) 


GENDAI—Lat. 36° 18’, Long, 73° 26’; Elev. 7,800’. 
A small village in Yusiu on the left bank of the river ; it consists of about 
a dozen houses, with a profusion of fruit trees about the villages. Itis the 
lowest inhabited place in the Yasin valley. The road from it to Roshan 


is not practicable for beasts of burden, which must be taken vid Gupis, and 
in summer vid Khalti.—(Barrow.) 


GHAZKUL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A lake in the Hindu-Kush, about 20 miles east of the Baréghil pass, from 
which apparently both the Yarkhan (Chitrél) river and the Karumbar or 
Ashkiman river take their source, the one flowing south-west, the other 
south-east. This lake has been lately visited by the explorer M.S. He 
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travelled to it from Pirkhdr, near Sarhad, reaching it on the third day. 
He describes it as a great body of calm blue water, surrounded on all sides 
by vast mountains, which rise up from the very shores, At the further end 
(the eastern end) the Hvinza mountains, as he designates this portion 
of the watershed, rise up like a wall to a height of some 6,000 feet above 
the lake. Several glaciers find their way to the lake, and on the southern 
side there is a great fissure, or cleft, in the surrounding mountains, by 
which the lake is supposed to have an exit into the Ashkimdn or Karumbar 
valley. This cleft is said to be full of glacier ice, so that the waters can 
only escape by a sub-glacial channel. Hayward’s views confirm this, but, 
of course, he only formed his opinions on hearsay. That the Karumbar 
river does flow from this lake is indirectly proved by its name, which is 
indifferently called Ghazkal or Karumbar Sar. As to the Chitral river, there 
can uo longer be any question that it has its main source in this lake, for 
Muhammad Shah traced it from the lake to the Baréchil bridge. At the 
| head, close to the lake, the stream is 12 yards broad, and so deep that the 
bottom cannot be seen, while lower down it is “20 yards broad and waist- 
deep, with a good flow, and unfordable.” It is evident from this that the 
Yarkhin river is a considerable one from its very source. The elevation 
of Ghazkdl is probably somewhere between 14,000 and 15,000 feet. It is 
said that the upper waters of the Hunza river may be reached by a 
dificult road along the northern edge of the lake, but it must be a very 
difficult road indeed, as there are glaciers to be crossed. This road or path 
probably leads to the Chilling pass (9.v.). 
Ghazkil, it may be here remarked, means ‘‘ Goose lake.’’? It is probably 
about 15 miles long and 1 or 2 miles broad.— (Muhammad Shah ; Tanner.) 


GHIZAR, or SHIVAR—Lat. 36° 11’, Long. 72° 52’; Elev. 10,000’. 

A village in the Ghizar valley of Dardistén. It is a straggling place, with 
about 80 or 100 houses in all. There is also a miserable fort, well situated, 
however, on the top of a rock in the centre of the valley, The village lies 
on the north side of the valley. The river spreads out into innumerable 
channels just above the fort, and the whole centre of the valley is marsh 
land covered with low jungle. Opposite Ghizar the Ushu zadi joins the 
main river. The only language spoken at Ghizar is Khowar. The Hakim 
of the Ghizar sub-district (q.v.) lives bere. Ghizar is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, and is evidently an old lake bed which the 
river now enters by a narrow gorge. Shivar is the Shin name for the 
place.—( Barrow.) 


GHIZAR (District)— 
The whole of the Ghizar valley, as far down as Pingal, is included in the 


Ghizar district, which is subordinate to the governor of Mastij. The dis- 
trict of Ghizar is under a Hakim, the present (1885) man being Rah- 
matdlla Khan, Kbowar, or Chitrali, is the language spoken throughout the 
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district. The principal villages in the district are Tera, Ghizar, Andarp, 
Barkdti, and Chashi. The total population is probably under 3,000.— 
(Barrow.) 


GHIZAR (River)— 

A river in Dérdistén, which rises in the mountains south-east of the Shan- 
dar lake, and after an easterly course of 70 miles or so falls into the Yasin 
or Warshigim river near Gipis. In the upper part of its course, ze, 
above Terd,—the hills are fairly open, the valley being about half a mile 
wide, and there is a considerable amount of grazing ground, and low jungle 
in the river-bed. Below Tera it enters a narrow gorge, from which it 
enters the ancient lake bed in which Ghizar is situated. Leaving this, 
it flows through another gorge and enters the Pandér lake. From the 
lake to its junction with the Yasin river, it flows in what is practically a 
narrow defile between stupendous rocky mountains, 

The principal tributaries of the Ghizar river are the stream from the 
Shandir lake, the Chamarkand stream, the Chakalwat, the Ushi,—a very 
large stream,—the Barkati, the Chashi, the Bahttar, andthe Balti. The 
chief villazes along its banks are Terd, Ghizar, Andarp, Barkdti, Chashi, 
Kasham, Pingal, Débimal, Khalti, Jinjrét. The road lies along its left 
bank as far as Ghizar; below Ghizar it is on the right bank. Below 
Pingal this road is extremely bad, but still it is used by laden animals. 
The river is crossed by rope bridges at Pingal and Khalti; there is also a 
wooden bridge just below Ghizar. In winter there are temporary wooden 
bridges erected below Jinjrét, and at one or two other places. Wood is 
very scarce in the valley of this river, except at Langar, Ghizar, and 
Dahimal. In the villages there are fruit trees and poplars, but ov the 
mountain-sides nothing but a few stunted junipers. ‘he elevation of the 
valley varies from 12,000’ to 7,300’.—( Barrow.) 


G HULKIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,100’. 
A small village 2 miles north of Galmat in Little Giahjal, situated in the 
level hollow between the moraines of two glaciers, one of which is still 
active, It contains about 30 or 40 houses, and belongs to the Ali Gohar 
family, the principal family in Gahjél.—(Barrow.) 


GICHA— 
A small valley west of the Botog&h valley, and belonging to Childs, in 
Dardistan. The only village is situated on the rizht bank of the stream 


about 4 miles south of the Indus. It consists of about 20 houses.—( Ahmad 
Ali Khdn.) 


GID—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral, or Kunar river. It is called 
Dahimal by the Chitrélis, It contains 60 houses. From bere there is a 
road to Dir up the nala on the south side of the village. By it horses 
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may be taken, but it is closed in winter by snow.—(Daffaddr Muhammad 
Nawaz Khan.) 


GIDAR BANDA—LIat. Long. Elev. 


A hamlet of 40) houses in the Razika valley (Indus Kohistdn), about half a 
mile above the Zelai stream. It is a summer retreat for tne people of Seo. 
Indian-corn is here largely cultivated —(Zhe Mulla.) 


GIES— 


On the right bank of the Indus, between Gor and Talpin, are two small 
parallel valleys called respectively Am Gies and Ké Gies. These valleys 
are claimed by both Childs and Gor, but apparently are now in possession 
of Gor. They each contain a small hamlet of half a dozen houses. They 
afford good pasture grounds, especially Ké Gies, which has at its head the 
maidén of Malpat, from which a pass, about 14,000 feet high, leads over 
the mountains into the Gashd valley of Gilgit. This pass is only prac- 
ticable for men and goats.—(Ahmad Ali Khdn ; Biddulph.) 


GILGIT (Fort anp Vittace)—Lat. 35° 55’, Lone. 74° 23’; Elev. 4, 890’. 
Gilgit fort is a four-sided structure of about 100 yards side, with a circular 
bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, and a 
central bastion on each of the other faces. In addition to the main work 
there is a hornwork on the west face, in which the greater part of the gar- 
rison is accommodated. This hornwork is about 90 yards long on each face. 
The entrance to the fort is on the south face by the central bastion. With- 
in the fort there is a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains 
the magazine and supplies for six months. A square tower overlooking the 
whole forms one corner of this keep. The north face of the fortis on the 
river bank, which is here a cliff about 40° high; the other three faces are 
surrounded by a ditch, 3! or 4’ deep, which can be flooded on emergency. 
The outer walls of the fort are 28' high, and where pierced by embrasures,— 
namely, at the bastions,—are 5’ thick, The parapet walls are 24’ thick and 
are loopholed. The armament of the fort consists of three brass mountain 
guns, one brass gun of position, eight sher-bachas. In 1885 the garrison 
consisted of 880 infantry and 80 artillery; the latter, with about 400 of 
the infantry, are quartered within the fort. 


Gilgit fort, though in very good order, and a sort of Metz compared 
with the other forts in Dardistan, is incapable of resisting an attack by an 
enemy armed with rifled artillery. It is completely commanded at a dis- 
tance of 1,250 yards from the Barmas plateau, which is 320 feet above the 
fort level. The precipitous mountain wall on the left bank of the river also 
completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the para- 
pets of its defenders. In 1871 the fort was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. The village of Gilgit is on the right 
bank of the river, with the fort in its midst. Here the cultivated ground 
is not part of the fan of a side stream, but is a fla plain of river alluvium, 
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30 feet or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles 
or 60, the irrigating water coming from the nearest side stream, The houses, 
which are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit trees; and there is no regular bazar or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort, which supply 
the wants of the garrison, The only other buildings of note are the bunga- 
low built for Major Biddulph, and a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. The population of Gilgit is probably about 1,000, exclusive 
of the garrison and the neighbouring hamlets of Khomar, Jutidl, Barmas, 
Naupar, and Basin, which together contain about 400 more. The culti- 
vated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 24 miles along 
the river, and is from 4 a mile to a mile in width, The irrigation 
channels are fed chiefly from the Kergéh river. The principal crops are 
wheat, rice, and barley. Cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, apricots, 
and mulberries are the most common fruits. The soil is very good. As for 
climate there is no doubt that the place is healthy. The air is very dry, and 
there is little or no rain, In winter the cold is never very great, and snow 
seldom lies for more thana few hours. In summer the heat is great, owing 
to the bare rocky mountains on either side of the valley; still, it is very 
bearable, compared with the heat of northern India: perhaps it may be best 
compared with Abbotdébéd. There is a telegraph station in the fort, 
Besides the barracks there are quarters in the fort for the governor and 
general. In 1886 the governor was Dewdn Mulrdj, and the general was 
Indér Singh, a cousin of the Mahardja. These are considered three-year 
appointments,—( Barrow.) 


GILGIT (Trxstt)— 
The Gilgit ¢ehstl, or tlaka, as the local authorities call it, is a sub-district of 
the Gilgit province. Besides Gilgit proper, it embraces the villages of 
Minawar, Sakwar, Dainydr, Jutidl, Khomar, Barmas, Nauptr, Basin Béla 
Basin Péin, and Hinzal. The total population is probably about 2,000,— 
(Bakshi Mulraz.) 


GILGIT (District) — 
A district of Dardistan, of which the chief fort and village are situated 
on the right bank of the Gilgit river, 24 miles above the Indus. It com. 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a consider- 
able extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been the 
seat, of a succession of rulers, who, to a greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and states. 


“The ancient name of the place was Sargin. Later, the name of Gilit 
was given to it, and this has been changed to Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogra 
conquerors; but among the iuhabitants it is still known as Gilit or Sargin- 
Gilit. Its identity with the Gahalata of ancient Sanskrit literature has 
been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient stone buildings 
apparently of the same description as the Martand and Pandrethan temples 
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in Kashmir. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth 


and scientific skill must once have existed in this remote valley, of which 
not even the tradition has survived. 


“The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very mixed, 
amounts to about 4,500 persons, The language spoken is Shina, though 
the Shins are numerically inferior to the rest of the population. The 
Gilgit pronunciation of Shina is supposed to be more refined than the 
dialects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infusion of Kashmiri, Dogri, Hinddsténi, and Panjabi expressions. The 
former rulers had the title of Ra, and there is reason to suppose that they 
were at one time Hindis, but for the last five centuries and a half they 
have been Muhammadans. The names of the Hindd Ras have been lost, 
with the exception of the last of their number, Shri Badat. Tradition 
relates that he was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married his 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, since called Trakhané, from a cele- 
brated RA named Trakhén, who reigned about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The previous rulers, of whom Shri Badat was the 
last, were called Shahreis. The present R& of Gilgit, Alidid Khan, be- 
longs properly to the ruling family of Nagar, but was installed as represen- 
tative of the Trakhané on account of his descent from that family through 
his mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 


“The population must have been at one time at least six or seven times 
as numerous as it is at present. High on the mountain-sides, up to an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, wherever the presence of water and the contour 
of the hill-side permits, the ground is terraced and levelled, showing that it 
was once cultivated ; but many generations have passed since its cultivation 
was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was probably under the 
Shin Ras, whose rule seerns to have been peaceable and settled. The whole 
population, from the Ré to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture. 
According to tradition, Shri Badat’s rule extended over Chitral, Yasin, 
Tangir, Darél, Childs, Gor, Astor, Hanza, Nagar, and Haramésh, all of 
which were probably held by tributary princes of the same family. The first 
decline of prosperity was due apparently to the introduction of Muham- 
madanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken up into a number of 
small independent states, which, from that date, commenced to make 
periodical wars with one another; but the final blow to the prosperity of 
the country was administered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race 
in Yasin, three centuries later. 


‘A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in the centre of 
the most mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else in the 
world, probably, is there to be found so great a number of deep valleys and 
lofty mountains in so small a compass. Within a radius of 65 miles from 
Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable smaller peaks, elevations 
varying from 18,100 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 feet to 22,000 feet, 
pix from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from 24,000 to 26,600 feet; 
while half of the tract thus included still remaine to be surveyed. 


“ From Gilgit mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, 
and it is easy to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of 
the head quarters of a confederacy of small states. The lofty mountains 
around it, though barren and rocky at their bases, are covered with verdure 
higher up; and evervwhere above 7,000 feet are thick pine forests, grassy 
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glades, deep glens, and running streams, of which a view of the mountains 
from below gives little promise. Here the wild goat (C. Falconer) roams 
in great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce 
(fF. Uncia), and the wild dog (C. rutilans), of which packs are sometimes 
seen. In winter, when forced down to lower ground by the snow, a few 
fall victims to village matchlocks; but the number thus slain is few, as the 
Dards are not keen hunters. Above the forest, where innumerable peaks 
tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. Sibirzca) are 
found in great numbers. The solitudes, which they share with the red 
bear (U. Isabellinus) and the snow cock (7. Himalayanus), are rarely 
disturbed by the hunter’s voice. On the lower and more barren hills, 
below the forest, are to be found numerous flocks of wild sheep. At 
an elevation of 11,000 feet wild onions grow in great profusion.” 

The principal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit 
is caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrunk to small dimensions, 
but with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing 
down tons of soil in their turbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in 
gold, specially those flowing from the great Raékipdsh mountain. Gold- 
washing is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the 
population, though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes 
very remunerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being 20 carats. 
The vegetable products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse 
rice (in Gilgit villages only), rape, and cotton : of fruits, mulberry, peach, 
apricot, grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, andb or sarshing and 
melons. Silk is fabricated, but in very small quantities. 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to 3 miles wide. It is bounded 
on each side by steep, rocky mouutains. 


The valley itself contains stony, alluvial plateaux, of various forms, and 
various levels above the river, The greater part of this tract is arid and 
barren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space. 
The line of mountains on the south-west side of the valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east the mountains are of enor- 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side, too, is the widespread 
alluvial fan, with a portion of it watered and cultivated. 


The Gilgit province is divided for administrative purposes into cldékas 
or, as we should call them in India, ¢edsi/s. These i/dékas are Barga, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrét, and Sai, each of which is described separately, Practi- 
cally, though, there is very little administration, and what there is is con- 
centrated in the hands of the governor of Gilgit. 


The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable history —does not go back fur- 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Vasinis under Suliman Shéh, Khiuish Waktia. Azad Khan of Payal, 
or Punial, displaced the Yasinis, and Tahfr Shéh of the Nagar family over- 
turned the Payal réj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son, Sikandar Khén, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Amén of Yasin about 1841. Thereupon Karim 
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Khan, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kashm{ t, 
who, with the sanction of the Lahore Durbér, sent a force of 1,000 men 
under Nathd Shah to assist him. In the meanwhile, Sikandar Khdén 
had been murdered; so Nathi Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent 
for re-inforcements. When these arrived, he assaulted the fort and took it 
by storm. Gauhar Amén, on hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastdj. 


Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh Government 
to succeed to the raj, but Nath Shah was appointed military governor of 
Gilgit with a force of about a thousand men to protect the Raja, who on 
his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 Aharwars of grain. For the 
next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahddur of Punidl, 
a step-brother of Gauhar Aman, took refuge in Kashmir territory from the 
hostility of his step-broth-r. The Kashmir Darbar refused to give him up, 
and Gauhar Aman, encouraged by the disaffected state of the Gilgit garzi- 
son, which had not been paid for a couple of years, invaded Gilgit terri-. 
tory. The people of Hanza and Nayar apparently joined in this invasion, 
pillaging five villages. To repel this attack the Kashmir Darbér sent a 
re-inforcement of 2,000 men, with 4 guns, under Nathé Shah. This force 
advanced up the Htinza valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, was totally 
defeated, both Natha Shah and Karim Kh&n being slain. Gilgit again 
fell into the hands of Gauhar Amén, but was shortly afterwards retaken by 
another force from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the Gilgitis, tired of 
Sikh oppression, called the Yasinis and other tribes to their aid, and, rising 
in revolt, drove the Kashmir troops out of the valley with a loss of 1,500 
men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Amdn became master of Gilgit, 
In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and Isa Bahadur of 
Punidl appointed Thanadaér. But in the following year Gauhar Aman once 
more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other matters now fully 
occupied the attention of Guldb Singh, and it was not till 1860 that his 
son, Ranbir Singh, sent a force to recover the country. Gauhar Aman sud- 
denly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty, The Dogras fol- 
lowed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they held for a 
few daysand then abandoned. In 1863 some messengers of the Maharaja, 
having beea robbed and imprisoned by Mlk Aman, the son and successor 
of Gauhat Amén, another expedition was sent against Yasin. The Yasfnis, 
were defeated and tribute exacted. 


In 1866 Hinza was attacked by the Dogras in alliance with Nagar, but 
owing to the treachery of the latter state, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Doras seems now to have been formed by 
Chitral, Yasin, Téngir, Darél, and Hinza, and all Puniél was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till re-inforced. Asa punishment for this conduct, an expe- 
dition was sent into Darél by the Chonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictoted terms to the Dérélis. Since then Dérél has paid a small tribute to 
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the Maharaja, In 1867 the allies were driven out of Punidl, and Isa Bahadur 
re-instated. Two years later the Htinza people made a raid on Nomal and 
carried off all its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a compromise, and 
the Thum of Htnza consented to yield allegiance and pay yearly tribute. 
(vide “HGnza”). From 1867 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be 
characterised as uneventful. In 1876 Captain Biddulph was sent on a 
mission to Gilgit and Htinza, and in the following year he was appointed 
Resident at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of 
that year Pahlwdn, the then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher 
Kila fort. Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to Government, and him- 
self made arrangements to repel Pahlw4n Bahédur. Pahlwan, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin which the Mehtar 
of Chitral took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlwan’s invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran- 
quil. In one of his reports Biddulph says :— 


“ Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashmir rule may be, when 
judged by a European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part 
of the country an amount of prosperity and security which could not have 
been attained under the Kash Wakti family, in whose grasp it would other. 
wise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold as slaves alone 
outweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of a different faith. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over 
40 years of age, nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in 
slavery. There is not a family of which one or more of their members 
have not been lost in this way. 

“ By a wise policy the Maharaja’s rule has become exceedingly popular, 
and the inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immu- 
nity from slavery with the state of their neighbours, and the recollections 
of the oppression they suffered under Gaubar Aman.” 


This is true except as regards the exceeding popularity of the Mahardja’s 
rule. It is simply accepted as a pis aller. Revenue is raised in the shape 
of grain for the garrison. The people are also bound to furnish personal 
service according to the number of houses, which, it is believed, is nearly a 
thousand, every one of which can boast of a matchlock. In this way about 
six or seven hundred men are actually employed in various duties, such as 
patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying supplies. 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
vears of occupation, very bad, and service in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogra troops. The arduous nature of the service, the separa- 
tion from their families, and the nature of the climate, all tended to this 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitis understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 
rystem is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisons of Binji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
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are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashmir. The carriage 
of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmir treasury, and altogether the occn- 
pation of Gilgit costs about £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit :— 

“The pencil cedar I have found continuously from 14,400 feet down 
to 6,000 feet. At Molcha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near Minawar, I found 
one specimen with a girth of 30 feet. The Pinus ercelsa has a more limited 
range, as it grows only between 9,500 and 12,000 feet. The deoddr does 
not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine, or ehzlgoza, grows in Astor. It 
is also found round Chaprét, and thick forests of it grow just below Gor, 
and add greatly to the picturesque appearance of that settlement. Other- 
wise, the slopes, which are too dry to support other vegetation, would be 
brown and burnt up like all the low ranges round Gilgit below 9,000 feet. 
The chilgoza may be said to extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. The 
birch is very common throughout Gilgit and grows as high up as 12,500 
feet. The upper limit of vegetation around Gilzit is pretty constant at 
16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and coarse 
grass may be met with. Ahove this the rocks are stained with lichens.” 

Besides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in 
the barren valleys of Gilgit up to 6,000 feet. ‘{here are no oaks in this 
region, and the wild olive is rare ; the slopes, which elsewhere are covered 
with these trees, are here sprinkled with that detestable plant, the worm- 
wood, which ranges from 5,500 feet up to 11,000 feet. 

In the narrow vegetation belt round Gilgit are many wild fruits, 
Wild strawberries abound, while wild raspberries, gooseberries, and black 
currants are also found.— (Biddulph ; Drew ; Girdlestone ; Pandit Manphil ; 
Tanner ; Barrow.) 

GiIN— 
A small valley in Shinaka south of the Tndus, between Childs and Bunar, 
to which it is subordinate. The valley abounds with forest and pasturage. 
The hamlet of Gin, consisting of about 8 houses, lies up the valley 3 miles 
from the Indus.—(Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 

GIRCHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,900’. 
A village and fort on the left bank of the Hanza river in Guhjal. The 
fort is the residence of Muhammad Nafis Khan, the second son of Ghazan 
Khan, Thum or Mir of Htinza. There are about 40 houses. It is the 
highest place in Gubjal at which fruit trees grow.—( Barrow.) 

GITLA— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Gor valley (q.».), 1 mile east of Béimal._—(4hmad Ali 
Khan) 

GONAR—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A small valley west of Phungatori valley, south of the Indus. At the 
head of the stream is a small glacier. It belongs to Gor, whose people 
graze cattle there.—(Admad Ali Khdn.) 

GOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A walley in Shin&ka, about 10 miles south-west of Bunji, on the right 
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bank of the Indus. The name is, properly speaking, applied to three forts 
situated about 3 miles from the Indus. ‘The largest of the three is called 
Lasnot or Lalkot, and contains about 150 houses; the second, about half a 
mile to the west, is known as Dobot or Ddlatkot, and consists of about 
120 houses; the third, Tanalkot, lies about half a mile north of Lasnot, 
and contains only 40 houses. ‘There is plenty of cultivated land around 
the forts, and fruit trees grow abundantly. 
The Milla gives the following account of the place :— 


“Gor consists of 440 or 500 houses, of which 40 or 50 are scattered 
about the grounds, and the remainder are in three forts of square outline, 
with towers at the corners, and equal to resisting altack in any petty local 
fights. It is situated in the midst of cultivation and abundance of fruit 
trees, There is no exodus during summer, the climate being always favour- 
able, and there is sufficient pasture in the neighbourhood for the live-stock 
of the village. ‘I'he houses, which are flat-roofed, few only being double- 
storeyed, are very closely packed in the forts There is abundance of water, 
which is brought by canals into tanks in the forts for drinking purposes, 
and also into the fields for irrigation.” 


Besides the three forts there are the following hamlets in the valley, all 
within 3 or 4 miles of the forts,—viz., Baro Martal, Chan Martal, Buimal, 
Gitla, Dirkal, and Davan (q.v.). The first four are only occupied in sum- 
mer, when the Gor people resort to them for the purpose of cultivating the 
surrounding ground. The Gies (g.v.), Shignén, and Damachal valleys 
also belong to Gor. At Daran there is a raft ferry across the Indus. The 
fighting strength of the valley has been variously estimated at from 500 to 
900 matchluckmen, the lesser estimate being probably the more correct one. 
The people are Sani Muhammadans of the Shin and Yaéshkdn castes. The 
valley is noted for the good quality of its wool, Gor pays an annual tri- 
bute to Kashmfr of twelve goats, and, according to Biddulph, it is also 
bound to give military service when required. Two passes, the Kani and 
Latbt (q.v.), lead from Gor into the Sai valley. These are closed by snow 
for four months. There is also a route to Talich over the Chéhmiri 
spur.— (Zhe Milla; Biddulph; Ahmad Ali Khan.)* 

GOW RO— 


A Dard dialect spoken by the Gowaré (qg.v.) of the Indus Kohistan. Vide 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, in which a vocabulary is given. 
GUHJAL— 

Little Guhjal, as it is commonly called, in contradistinction to Great Gahjal 
or Wakhan, is the northern half of the principality of Hanza, and is watered 
by the Hunza river and its tributaries. Its southern limit may be said to 
be the defile of the Hinza river about 3 miles below Gulmat, which is the 
principal village in the district and the residence of the Hakim of Gubjal. 


* Major Ward, R.E., estimates the fighting strength of Gor at 400, but they have no desire 
to fight with any one, ‘They are on friendly terms with the Chilaries nnd go a good deal across 
the Indus to the Buldar ravine, The Gor people intermarry with those of Sai nnd ;Damot and beiug 
on friendly terms frequently pasture thir flocks on the Sai side of the watershed, 
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North of Gilmat are the villages of Ghilkin, Susaini, Baori, Pasi, Khaibar, 
Mirkin, Gircha, Sast, Misgah, Rashit, and the villages in the Shimshal 
valley. The total population is probably about 2,500. The inhabitants 
are mostly Gahjalis, who long ago migrated from Wakhan. They are a 
less truculent race than the Kanjitis. Guhjal is under Hinza rule, but 
the Kanjatis are not loved by the Gubjalis, whose sympathies are all with 
Ali Murdén Shab and the Wakhis. The position of Guhjél is somewhat 
important, as from it the Chilling route leads into the Ashkaman valley, the 
Irshéd into Wakhan, and the Kilik to the Taghdimbash Pémir.—( Barrow.) 


GUJALTI—Lat. 36° 23’ 30”, Long. 73° 24’ 30”; Elev. 8,400’, 
A small village on the left bank of the Yasin river, about 2 miles above 
Yasin.—(Barrow.) 


GUJARS— 
This well-known class are found here and there amongst the DArd countries, 
in the highland valleys south of Gilgit, in Taéngfr and Darél, and in the 
Kohistan of Swat and Panjkora, They are essentially a pastoral people, 
and attach themselves to no particular locality. They all speak the dialect 
of Panjabi peculiar to their class.—(Biddulph.) 


GUK{R—Lat. 36° 13’, Long. 72° 7’; Elev. 8,250’. 
A scattered village in Chitrél, situated about 24 miles west of the river. 
It lies along the slopes of a deep ravine known as the Gukir Gol, and has 
the reputation of growing more corn than any place in Chitral. It contains 
about 100 houses. The best road from Chitraél to Drdsan lies through 
Gukir.—( Barrow.) 


GULAND GOL— 

A tributary of the Mastdj, or Chitral river, which joins that river on its 
left bank about a mile above Kogazi. The main road from Mastdj to 
Chitral crosses this river, which in summer is unfordable. It is then crossed 
by a pole bridge about 20 yards long and very shaky, The Guland valley 
is about 26 miles long, and its general direction is south-west. This valley 
is of sume strategical importance on account of the direct communication 
which it offers between Chitral and the Sar Laspdr valley. From Chitral to 
Rahman vd Mastaj it is 7 marches, but by the Guland valley the distance 
may be doue in 3 or 4 marches at most. 

Kot Daffadér Muhammad Nawaz Khan surveyed this valley in Septem- 
ber 1885, and gives the following account of it :— 


“ The kotal was covered with snow, and snow lay all over the ground for 
the first 6 miles. At about 84 miles down the valley a fine deodar forest 
commences. At 15 miles one reaches the hamlet of Skur (4 houses), while 
on the opposite (left) bank is Shamk&n (6 houses). From Shamkan a road 
goes uparavineto Madalasht. There is another road to Madalasht leading 
from the deodar forest about 5 miles above Shamkan. A mile below Sktr 
the road crosses to the left bank by a narrow bridge across which animals 
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can with care be taken. Below this the road is very stony and bad. At 
about 21 miles a valley opens from the south in which there is a good deal 
of low jungle; at 23 miles Guland, a village of 30 houses, surrounded by 
cultivation and fruit trees. Here the road crosses again to the right bank. 
Below Guland the valley becomes a gorge. In the last mile of this gorge 
the river has to be crossed and recrossed five times. Cattle can with care 
be taken across the bridges at these points, but they oscillate a good deal.” 

From the above account and from local evidence it would appear that 
the road up the Guland village and down to Rahman is practicable for the 
ponies of the country, but not for ordinary Indian mules and ponies. At 
its mouth the valley presents the appearance of a narrow winding gorge, 
bounded by precipitous bare cliffs hundreds of feet high: nothing could 
indeed be wilder. At its mouth the Guland Gol is about 5,5C0' above the 
sea.— (Muhammad Nawdéz Khan; Barrow.) 


GULMAT—Lat. Long. Elev, 8,200’. 
A large scattered village of about 150 houses on the right bank of the 
Hinza river in Little Guhjél. The Hakim of Guhjél lives at Galmat, A 
considerable extent of sloping ground is cultivated by this village. There 
are two forts, one on a hill north of the village and about 700’ above it, the 
other on low ground. The inhabitants are Gabjaélis.—(Barrow.) 

X 

GULMATI—Lat. . Long. Elev. 
A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Vines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Gulmati there is a road up the Guilmati ravine to Darél.—( Barrow.) 


GUNDAI— 
A valley which properly belongs to Sdi, though the people of Gor have 
permission to pasture cattle throughout it, The mountains to east and 
west of it are very steep and difficult of access. The portion of the Hush- 
arai valley (one of the lateral valleys of Gindai) that lies to the left of the 
Daish hills is used as a pasturage by the people of Ddmachal, and that 
to the right by the people of the Gor forts —(Ahmad li Khdn.) 


GU PIS—Lat. 36° 14’, Long. 73° 28’; Elev. 7,250’. 
A village opposite the mouth of the Yasin valley. It stands in a mass of 
fruit trees. In winter the Yasin river is fordable close to the village. The 
inhabitants are Dangdriks, speaking the Shina dialect. There are about 15 
or 20 houses.—(Barrow.) 


GU RIKOT—Lat. 35° 17', Long. 74° 53’; Elev. 7,800’. 
One of the principal villages in the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor, on the left bank of the river. It consists of 2 or 8 hamlets, 
which, with their fields, extend over more than a mile of ground. The so- 
called fort is a miserable bu77 of rubble and timber which is in ruins and 
has not. been occupied for several years. Gurikét is the residence of Rozi 
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Khan (late Wazir of Astor), a man of some local importance. The polo 
ground offers a good camping ground.—( Barrow.) 


GURJIU, on GURJUR—Lat, 36° 10’, Long. 73° 54’; Elev. 6,400’, 

A village fort in Punidl on the left bank of the Gilgit river, just below 
Gakdch. It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it there 
is a rope bridge by which Gaktich may be reached. Above it to the north 
is the high hill or mountain known by the same name. 

There is a considerable strip of cultivation above Gidrjd, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Garji.—(Muhkammad Shah ; 
Barrow.) 


GURKLI—“ Vide Guxfr.” 


HALAL (Hatits)— 
A village in the Banar valley (¢.v.). 


HANDOR--Lat. 36° 31’ 30”, Long. 73° 27’; Elev. 8,780’. 
A scattered village of 20 or 30 houses on the right bank of the Yasin river, 
about 3 miles above Barkulti, Apricot and apple trees are abuudant here. 
About a mile above Handdr the Yasin river is crossed by a shaky pole 
bridge about 25’ long.—(Barrow.) 


HARAMOSH—Lat. 35° 50’, Long. 74° 45’; Elev. 4,535’. 

A small district belonging to Kashmir, which lies along the Indus between 
Réndé and Bunji. The inbabitants are principally Yaéshkans and speak 
the Gilgiti dialect of Shina. Besides Y4shktius there are about 8 per cent. 
of Shins and about the same number of Dims, The villages of Haramésh 
appear to be Sasi, Dach, Khatar, Shate, &e. On the west the Haramdsh 
valley is bounded by the Deobani mountain (20,154 feet), and on the 
east by the Haramésh mountain (24,270 feet). Hayward also mentions 
the village of Haramésh, of which he gives the latitude, longitude, and 
altitude. Above Haramédsh a complete change takes place in the popula- 
tion, which thence up the Indus valley is almost entirely Balti, Hara- 
mosh is in the Gilgit governorship.—( Biddulph ; Hayward.) 


HARRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley iu Shindka, between Shatidl and Thir, on the left bank of the 


Indus, opposite the Dérél valley. It is drained by a stream of the same 
name, about 4 miles from the junction of which with the Indus lies the 
village of Harban, which contains about 100 houses. Around Harban there 
is a little cultivation. The valley is well stocked with fruit trees. 

The people are called Bhije. Such at least is the Milla’s account of it. 
Ahmad Ali Khan, however, says Harban consists of two forts, close to each 
other, containing about 180 houses.— (Zhe Milla ; Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


HARBAR (vide “ Littte G6usiL”’)— 


Thies name is given in some of our maps, but I never heard the district so 
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marked ever called anything but Little Galjal, or, more shortly, Gahjal.— 
(Barrow.) 


HARCHIN—Lat. 36° 8’, Long. 72° 30’ 30"; Elev. 9,250’. 
A village on the right bank of the Sar Lasptr river in Dardistan, abcut 13 
miles above Mastuj fort. The place contains about 100 houses, and there 
is a considerable amount of cultivation, also a fair quantity of fruit trees, 
It is the largest village in the Laspir valley. Just below it there is a 
bridge across the main river.—(Barrow.) 


HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27’, Long. 74° 50’; Elev. 7,700’. 
A village on the left bauk of the Astor river about 8 miles below Astor. 
Tt contains 20 or 30 houses and is the jagir of the Raja of Astor. The 
Harcho torrent, though only 2 or 3 feet deep, is almost impossible for 
animals to ford in summer. It is crossed by a bridge about 20’ long.— 


(Barrow.) 


HASANABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’. 
The first village on the road from Gilgit in the actual valley of Hunza. It 
is a small place, but its darband closes the only entrance. Every where 
else precipitous cliffs preclude approach.— ( Barrow.) 


HASORA— 
The Dogra name for Astor (g.v.). 


HATU PIR—Lat. 35° 33’, Long. 74° 42’ 30”; Elev. 10,254’, 

A great spur from Nanga Parbat, which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of promontory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The road from 
Astor to Ram Ghat has to cross this spur, and this certainly is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. From the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the zigzag 
road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being.a mass of rock and 
shale. The descent takes laden animals about 3 hours, and the distance 
from the top to Ram Ghat is 5 or 6 miles. In summer nothing could be 
more trying than the ascent of this hill, as there is neither shade nor water 
en route. As may be supposed, from the summit a very fine view of the 
Indus valley is obtainable. A new road has been made which runs along 
the lower slopes of the hill, but this is seldom in a fit state for use, as land- 
slips frequently destroy it. If British troops ever have to use this route, 
efforts ought to be made to render it practicable beforehand. The road 
shown in the map of “ Gilgit and Astor,” 1882, is the now rarely used 
“new road.” It is certainly much less trying than the old road. The 
following account of it is descriptive of the road as it was in 1886 after 
having been placed in temporary repair :— 

“On leaving Ram Ghat there isa steep ascent for about 2,000’ in two 
miles by the old road. It. then turns off to the left. It is very rocky, with 
cousiderable ups and downs : at one place there isa dip of at least 900%, At 
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about 6 miles from Ram Ghét the top of the ascent is reached, and the road 
is now fairly level for about a mile along the rocky hill-side. At 7 miles 
reach the middle hamlet of Duién. Horses can be taken by this road, but 
must be led for at least a couple of miles.” 

The Hata Pir is a splendid position for resisting an enemy advancing 
from Gilgit. If it were not for the bad moral effect of allowing an enemy 
to occupy Gilgit and cross the Indus, no better frontier could be wished 
for.—( Barrow.) 


HAUZ-1-DORAH—Pide “ Laxe Durrenin.” 


HEL{L—Lat. Long. Elev. : 
A hamlet on the right bank of the Kandia river in the Indus Kohistan 
It stands on the right rank of a small stream and contains about 10 houses. 
A path leads up the glen to Razika, and thence to Seo, to which place this 


is the shortest and easiest route, being only two days’ journey.— (The 
Milla.) 


HINDU-KUSH— 


A range of mountains which has its origin at the south-east corner of the 
Pamir in Central Asia, in about longitude 74° 40’, whence rise the Panja 
branch of the Oxus, the Yarkand Daria, and the Kunar and Hinza rivers. 
It extends west as far as the spur which divides the Ghorband valley 
from that of the Helmand, longitude 68° 3u’, whence it is called the Kéh-i- 
Baba. In these limits it forms the main watershed of the Oxus to its 
north, and the Kabal and Indus rivers to its south, and its breadth, or 
rather its ramifications, may be said to extend from latitude 34°30’ to 
37° 30’, nearly 200 miles. The first great spur which this range throws off 
is from the vicinity of Tirich Mir firat going west and then curving north 
round to west again, and dividing the Oxus from the Kékeha: this may be 
termed the Badakhshan ridge. Near to the east of the Khawak pass another 
spur runs north, and then sprays out north-east and north-west dividing 
the Kékcha drainage from that of the Kunduz river; this may be called the 
Kokcha ridge. Again, from the Khawak pass, a branch goes north-west 
towards Kunduz, where it ends: this may be called the Kunduz ridge. 
And a fourth spur also leaves the same vicinity, and is also ended by the 
Kinduz river: this may be called the Khawak ridge. These are the main 
spurs ; others there may be, as between the different sources of the Kékcha 
and the Kunduz, but they do not need mention here. On the south 
we have first the great spur dividing Hinza from the Ashkaman valley, then 
that between the latter and Yasin, and another great branch of the same 
spur which is known as the Moshabar, or the Shandir range,and which, while 
forming the western boundary of Yasin connects the Hindé-Kush with the 
Hind Raj (q..), and divides the Kunar basin from the rivers draining to 
the Indns, such as the Gilgit, Swat, &e. We have then no epur of 
any importance till we come to that formed by the magnificent mountain 
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of Tirfch Mir (g.v.), between which and the minor Shahjanali spur (q.0.) lies 
a fertile and populous valley (vide Tarikho and Milkho). West of the 
Doréh pass we come to a region of spurs which form the watersheds of the 
rivers of Kaéfiristén, of the Aling4r and Alishang, and west of these again 
the great spur which divides Panjshir from Kafiristan. 

This Gazetteer is concerned only with the eastern part of the range,— 
that is to say, the portion east of Panjshir. The passes crossing that which 
I have called the eastern Hindd-Kush commencing from the east are: The 
Kilik; (2) Irshad ; (3) Ashkiman or Karimbar; (4) Bardéghil; (5), Khan- 
khén, or Yur; (6) Rich, Janali, or Vost; (7) Kachen; (8) Uchli; (9) 
Ishtrégh ; (10) Khatinza; (Ll) Nuksin; (12) Agram; (13) Dorah ;—All 
of which will be found described in their proper places. The only ones 
which can be regarded as important in a military sense are the Kilik, 
Baréghil, and Dorah. The strategical value of these passes has been fully 
discussed in the “Secret Report.” Of the Kéfiristan passes we practically 
know nothing. 

The general elevation of the range, except at the Baréghil pass, may be 
taken as between 14,500’ and 18,000’, while there are numerous peaks 
between 20,000’ and 25,000". The range is a true szerra, being everywhere 
jagged, precipitous, and arid. It is everywhere destitute of trees, and there 
is but little grass or herbage of any sort. Above 15,000’ snow is perpetual. 
A more inhospitable, desolate region it is difficult to imagine, but the scenery 
is often sublime. The name Hindi-Kush is unknown in these parts, but 
it is a convenient geographical expression, We have, I believe, derived it 
from a pass in the western Hindd-Kush.— (Lockhart ; Barrow.) 


HINDU RAJ— 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat- 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitral on the north from Kohistan and Shindka to 
thesouth. This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite Bunji, 
right away to the Kunar valley. To the east ite peaks are about 15,000 
feet high, but in the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual snow 
line is at about 16,0)0 fect. The range is a very important geographical 
feature, for it separates the rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasin from the well- 
watered regions on the south. To the north vegetation is limited to a nar- 
row belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be from 9,500 feet 
to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magnificent. Broadly 
speaking, this range may be regarded as the dividing line between Stinis 
and Shiahs, the people to the north being almost entirely Shfahs. The name 
Hinda R4j is not one generally known, and may not be altogether correct, 
but it supplies a want.—(Zanner.) 


HINI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’. 


A large village of Hvinza, opposite Pisan and Minapin. It has two forts 
and contains about 130 houses. It is the “capital” so to speak, of the 
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district stretching from Chalt to the Hanza ravine. The only villages 
in this district are Maidn, Hini, and Motaz4bad,—(Barrow,) 


HINZAL—Lat. 35° 58,’ Long. 74° 14’ 80”; Elev. 5,150’. 
A small hamlet on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 


that place. It only contains about 8 or 10 houses, but it is usually made 
the first stage out of Gilgit.—(Barrow.) 


HISPAR PASS *—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A difficult pass by which Nagar can be reached from Skardt. This is never 
used except in cases of necessity. Hayward gives the following route from 
Nagar :— 


Miles, 
1, Hupar . . ° . 6 Village in the Maiatsil valley (Nagar). 
2. Hispar . > . . 22 Ditto Ditto. 


3. Camp . 7 5 . 22 Cross Hispar pass into Basha valley. 
Road along glacier, 

4, Brok . - . . 15 Ditto. 

6. Arandi. ; . 13 Village in the Bdsha valley. 

6. Chitrdn, or Ab-i-Garm .10 Hot springs. 

7. Skérda . ; < . 34 Road down Bésha and Shigar valleys. 


Drew says the road from Arandé to Nagar goes up a ravine due north 
of Aranda and is a very difficult one.—(Hayward ; Drew.) 


HODAR— 

A valley in Shindka, on the right bank of the Indus, between Dérél and 
Talpin. In Hodar there is a small settlement of Kashmiri refugees, and the 
people of the valley bave paid an annual tribute of two tolas of gold dust 
to Kashmir since 1860, though practically independent. There is a road 
from Hodar into the Gilgit and Punial valleys. The length of the Hodar 
valley is about 22 miles, with good grazing at its northern end. ‘The 
Malla gives the following account of it :— 

“The ridges enclosing the Hodar are bare, but there are fine forests of 
pine on the lower slopes and near the villages at the entrance to the valley ; 
there is a great profusion of mulberry trees, such as I have not hitherto met 
with in the lower lateral valleys of the Indus; no advantage is, however, 
taken of these for the growth of silkworms. The whole of the slopes of 
this valley near the river are well adapted for cultivation, the ouly thing 
wanting being labour. About the villages the walnut and apricot grow, 
but the grape, though found, is not grown in fields, as in the Dérél and 
Tangir valleys. The houses of the village are single-storeyed, Aat-roofed, 
mud buildings. The people are perfectly independent.” 


According to another account there are four hamlets in the valley, con- 
taining about 60 houses in al]. The road into Gilgit above alluded to 
apparently goes into the Batel glen of Khanbari, and thence by the Jojotgéh 
pass into the Kergah valley. —(Biddulph ; the Mulla; Ahmad Alt Khén.) 


* Vide also Part [V (Routes). 
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HOL NAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,637’. 
A pass between the Kel Dara and the Kamakdori valley. It is easy and 
practicable for laden cattle, but is without forage and fuel.—(dhmad Alt 
Khdn.) 

HUALTI—Lat. 36° 26,’ Long. 73° 24' 30"; Elev. 8,400’. 
A village on the right bank of the Yasin river, just below the junction of 
the Tdi. It extends in a narrow strip for over a mile along the river and 
contains at least 40 houses. West of the village there are the remains of 
a fine aqueduct leading from the Tdi river to the Dasht-i-Tans (g.v.).— 
Barrow.) 


HUNZA, on KANJUT— 
An independent Dard state lying north of the Rékaptshi mountain. It 
is bounded on the north and east by the Hindd-Kush and Karakorum 
mountains, which separate it from the Téghdimbdsh Pémir; on the west 
by the mountains which separate it from the Karambar valley, and on the 
south by the Hinza river, which separates it from Nagar (q.v.). 

The mountains which surround Hdiuza are of the most rugged, lofty, 
and desolate nature. Probably nowhere in the world is a country so abso- 
lutely buried in the recesses of a gigantic mountain system. The moun- 
tain which surround it north and east and west are, generally speaking, about 
20,000’, but there are numerous peaks rising above this altitude. There is 
one main stream which drains the Hinza basin ; it is generally known as the 
Hianza river. It has two main sources,—one rising near the Irshad pass, 
the other near the Khiujuréb. The latter is fed by the stream from the 
Kilik pass. Both these branches unite about a mile above Sast in Little 
Gahjél. The two chief tributaries of this river are the Shimshél and 
Nagar. The chief feature in the system of Htinza is the rises to which 
the river is subject in spring and summer; this, of course, is due to the 
melting of the snows and the action of numerous glaciers. In winter the 
river is everywhere fordable, in summer it is nowhere so. 

Politically Huinza may be divided into two portions,—Little Guabjal, 
which extends from the northern passes to about three miles below Gidlmit ; 
Kanjat, which comprises the southern half of the country. Guhjal is inha- 
bited by people who emigrated many years ago from Wakhén, and still 
speak the Wakhi dialect. Kanjut is inhabited by Dards of the Barish stock, 
who are usually spokeu of as Kanjitis. They are really the same race as 
the people of Nagar. 

The total population is probably about 10,000, which number I arrive 
at thus :— 





Little Gahjal . z ‘ ‘i ‘ $ 7 . 2,600 

Hiinza proper . ‘ “ ‘< ‘ ‘ F - 6,000* 

Villages west of Hiinza . ‘ : : - 1,500 
ToTat . 10,000 





* This, too, is Biddulph’s estimate, though I am not aure he did not mean to apply it to the 
whole of Kanjit. 
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The population is almost entirely confined to the narrow valley of the 
Hdnza river and one or two of its tributaries. 

The communications in Htinza are desperately bad, except in the winter, 
when the bed of the river can be used. In summer they are quite unfit 
for laden animale owing to the floods. The following so-called roads 
traverse Hinza :— 


(1) The road from Chalt (Gilgit frontier) to Htinza. 
(2) That from Hianza to Wakhdn or Sar-i-Kiul by the Kilik pass. 
. (3) The route from Gfrcha to Langar in Wakh4n vid the Irshad 
pass. 
(4) Gircha to Sar-i-Kul by the Khuinjurab pass. 
(5) A route to the Ashkiman valley from Upper Gihjal vid the 
Chilling pass. 


(3) and ‘5) are, I believe, never practicable for ponies. 


From Hinza to Gilgit the distance is usually covered in four days, but 
for troops it would be seven marches. From Hinza to Sarhad-i-Wakhan, 
vid the Kilik, it is 15 stages, but the people of the country usually travel 
the distance in 8 or 9 days. The total distance is 164 miles. 

From Gircha to Téshkarghaén (Sar-i-K4l) it is considered an eight days’ 
journey. At three marches from Hinzaa road branches off to the east by 
which on the sixth day Simshal (¢.v.) is reached. 

There is no doubt that communication between Sarikdl and Guhjal is 
perfectly easy in summer, but this, from a strategical point of view, is of 
no importance, as there is no practicable military road between Hianza and 
the Gilgit or Indus valleys; nor between Hdnza and Gihjdl when the 
river is in flood. Mr. Dalgleish certainly insists very strongly on the 
strategic value of Hunza and the ease with which the passes into it 
from the north can be traversed, but he can hardly be aware of the great 
difficulties of the road between Hinza and Gilgit. Biddulph thus de- 


scribes it :-— 


“The distance from Gilgit to Hanza is 62 miles, and the road lies along 
the right bank of the Kanjat river the whole way, through the villages of 
Nomal, Chalt, Bidlas, Maidan, and Hini. Between these places it winds 
over the face, or at the foot, of bare and precipitous rocks. In many places 
narrow stone staircases have been built up, allowing of the passage of 
ponies with difficulty. But between Nomal and Chalt the path has been 
purposely left in its natural state. For nearly half a mile we had to 
scrawble over rocky ledges, sometimes letting ourselves down to the water's 
edge, then ascending several hundred feet, holding on by corners of rock, 
working along rocky shelves 3 or 4 inches wide, and round projecting 
knots and corners, where no four-footed animal can find a path. In 
winter, when the stream is low, the road can be traversed by horses, as the 
bad parts can be avoided by crossing and recrossing the river,” 


The above description, which I can fully confirm, not to mention the 
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difficulties of the road north of Hinza, clearly shows the impracticability 
of this route from a military point of view. 

Te only other routes leading out of Kanjat into Kashmir territory 
are that wid Nagar and the Hispar pass to SkardG, and that up the 
Shimshé] valley and over the Mastaégh pass. Both of these are only 
open for a few months, and even then are quite impracticable from a 
military point of view (vide “ Hispar” and “ Mésticu”) ; while the Hinza 
river route, although open for animals in winter, is such that it could be 
easily closed by a small number of men.* 

There are no towns nor bazars in the whole of Hanza. Hunza proper 
is a shelving alluvial plateau extending from Hasan4bad on the west 
to Altit onthe east. Its cultivated area is about 6x 14 miles; this area is 
occupied by a series of terraced spurs and fans with here and there a rocky 
knoll crowned by a fort. The villages which comprise Hinza are— 


Houses, 
Hasanabad . ‘ j ; : ‘ 7 : . 380 
Aliabad : : : 5 ‘ : . 160 
Sinkar ; ‘ : ‘ . s : * . 40 
Durkin ‘ ; ; . 5 . , ‘i . 40 
Chamarkan . : : : ; ‘ . - 60 
Haidérdbad . 7 . e 3 . : ‘ . 80 
Hiinza . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 i ; . 350 
Baltit ‘ : : : . ‘ F : . 100 
Altit . : ; : 2 : ‘ : . . 60 
Kotang ; . : : : . . . . (?) 
Ganesh ‘ : . . . . . ; - (P) 
Garelt . : . ‘ : . : ‘ . (P) 


The total population is probably between five and six thousand. The 
residence of the Mir is a fort perched ona hill dominating the whole valley. 
It is surrounded by a mass of houses and is inaccessible on two sides, 
There is, in fact, only one road up to it, that from the polo ground, which 
is on the south-west face, The fort is within artillery range of the Nagar 
bank (3,500 yards). Biddulph’s account of it is as follows :— 


“The elevation of Hinza is 8,000 feet. Cultivation extends for about 
7 miles in length by 1$ in depth, The country is divided into eight 
districts—Naraidés, Hasanébéd, Darkén, Haidaraébaéd, Aliébéd, Ganesh 
Baltit, and Altit, each having its own fort. The fort of Baltit is close to 
the Mir’s house, which stands perched up above everything else, like the 
palaceat Leh. The ground is thickly wooded, the whole eastern end being 
covered with orchards. The forts are all alike—Autcha brick walls, 15 
feet high, with square towers at intervals of 20 yards.” ; 


The other important villages are in Kanjat, Hini and Maidn, in Gth- 
jal, Galmit and Gireha, which are all described under their own headings 


* Reference on this subject is invited to the Seeret Report. 
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The climate of Hianza generally is excellent, as may be inferred from 
the elevation (6,600 feet at Maitn to 10,200 feet at Misgar). ‘Ibe water- 
supply also is excellent both in quantity and purity. 


On the history of Hinza even tradition is silent. At one time, no doubt, 
Hinza and Nagar were parts of the same state, one which, Biddulph says, 
‘« presents the spectacle of a race living under almost the same conditions 
now as their forefathers did fourteen centuries ago.” ‘I'he rulers of Hinza 
and Nagar are locally known as Tiums, which is perhaps the same as the 
Chinese title “Tung.” The Thums of Hénza and Nagar are descended 
from twin brothers who lived about the end of the fifteenth century. ‘The 
ancestor of the Hunza family was named Girkis, The ruling family of 
Hanza is called Ayeshé (heavenly), from a romantic circumstance which is 
described at length in Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh.* 


With the former rulers of Gilgit the people of Hiinza seem to have 
lived on tolerably good terms, rendering them a nominal allegiance in the 
days of their prosperity, but asserting their independence as the later 
Trakhané grew weak. The Sikh and Dogra governors found their most 
troublesome enemies in Hinza, against which country they never gained a 
single success. Htinza raids against Gilgit villages were incessant till in 
revenge an expedition was organised in 1848 by Natha Shah, the first Sikh 
governor of Gilgit. Falling into an ambuscade, Nathd Shah and Karim 
Khan, the Ra of Gilgit, were both slain, and their army defeated with 
serious loss. In the beginning of 1865 a second attempt was made in 
alliance with the ruler of Nagar, whose lukewarmness or treachery caused 
tne expedition to fail. In the succeeding year a third attempt was made, 
but the Nagar ruler’s treachery was now evident, and while the Hanza 
force looked on from across the river, a skirmish took place between the 
quondam allies, in which the Dogra governor was badly wounded. The 
unexpected defection of their allies and the loss of their leader so disheart- 
ened the Dogras that the whole force took to flight, and reached Gilgit 
with the loss of only two men. Their artillery, which had been at first 
abandoned, was recovered by the presence of mind of one of the Dogra 
officers, who, with a few men, preserved the semblance of order in their 
retreat, The expedition having been undertaken without permission from 
Jami, the governor was recalled and his proceedings ignored. 


In 1869 the raids from Hiinza were at last put an end to by Ghazan 
Khan, the present t ZAum consenting to yield allegiance and pay a yearly 
tribute of two horses, two hounds, and twenty ounces of gold dust, which 
has since been paid with tolerable regularity. In return for this, however, 
they get a regular subsidy from Kashmir, 


® Vide page 27 of that work. 
¢ Since writing this, Ghazan Khan has been assassinated by his eldest son, Safdar Ali, who has 
succeeded him in the rdj, ‘This occurred in August 1886. 
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Of late years, however, this subsidy has been stopped on account of 
the contumacious conduct of Ghazan Khan. This worthy told Colonel 
Lockhart that 4e did not care a raz for Kashmir, and that he looked on 
China only as his suzerain. There is no doubt that an exchange of 
presents does go on between Hanza and the Chinese authorities at Yarkand, 
but it is very unlikely that China would ever claim the allegiance thus 
proffered her. 

The Kanjitis are small and slight, compared with other Dards, but 
they have a greater reputation for bravery. They bear an evil reputation 
amongst their neighbours, as they are given to slavc-dealing and raiding. 


Secure in the inaccessibility of their country, they have preyed upon all 
their neighbours without fear of retribution. At the time of the in- 
surrection of the Seven Khojas in Yarkand in 1847, Shah Ghazanfar, 
Khan of Hinza, rendered ‘assistance to the Chinese in overcoming the 
rebellion. In recognition of this service a Jagir was granted to him close 
to Yarkand, and a brass tablet inscribed with a record of the friendship of 
Hanza towards Pekin and its reward, was placed on the gates of the city, 
A fixed subsidy was paid by the Chinese to the Zium of Hinza, who in 
return gave a nominal allegiance. Under these circumstances the caravans 
between Yarkand and Leh were regularly plundered in the valley of the 
Yarkand river near Kilandldi by the Hunza people, whilst the Chinese 
authorities winked at a proceeding which they were unable to prevent or 
punish. The raids were organised by the Zum, and looked upon as a 
right conferred by the proximity of the caravan route. His agents in 
Yarkand sent notice when arich caravan was about to start, and a party was 
at once despatched by mountain paths, known only to themselves, to lie in 
wait for it. Besides the plunder carried off, young men were generally 
seized and sold into slavery, which caused Hunza to become the chief place 
of resort for slave merchants from Badakhshan. The last exploit of the 
kind, and the most successful recorded, took place in 1865, when no less 
than 50 camels and 500 ponies, laden with merchandise, were driven from 
Kalanildi to Hunza by way of Ujadbai without opposition. Kanjuti eyes 
still glisten when they talk of that day, but the establishment of the firm 


rule of the Atalik in Kashgar put a stop to future proceedings of the 
kind. 


The Kanjatis belong to the Maulai sect of Shfahs, but nevertheless 
drink wine without concealment, and appear to be altogether very lax in 
their religion. Firearms are scarce, the ordinary equipment being sword 
and shield. The people are called Hunzije, or Kanjati, and belong almost 
entirely to the Yashkan or Barish caste, the language being the Burishki 
or Khajina dialect. Htinza is a monarchy of the most absolute descrip- 
tion. ‘The Thum kills or sells his subjects into slavery at his own sweet 
will, and there is no Jaw known save the willof the ruler. He has Wazirs 
Tranglés, &c., under him, but practically these functionaries have no a 
dependence. 
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Ghazan Khan has two legitimate sons,—-Safdar Ali, who in 1886 was 
26 years of age; and Salim, 14 years old. By inferior wives he has sons 
Muhammad Nazim Khan (21) and Muhammad Naffs Khan (20), also two 
small boys. One of Ghazan Khan’s daughters married Muhammad Khan 
of Nagar (g.v.). The children of this marriage are hostages in the hands 
of the Kashmir Durbér.* The eldest, Kbasrii Khén, is a bright, intelligent 
lad, about 13 or 14 years of age. 

The dress of the Kanjatis is the same as that of other Dards, except 
that the cap and chogha are usually white or grey, instead of brown, 

The cultivable space in Hanza is small, and the population is in excess of 
the productive capacity of the soil. Fruit, especially ubduis (apricots), 
grows in great profusion, and forms the only food of the people for part of 
the year, there being often a scarcity of grain. In fact, during the fruit 
season no bread is allowed to be consumed. Ponies and cattle are some 
what scarce, but goats and sheep are kept in great numbers. In Guhja! 
Yaks are met with, but I believe they are all the property of the Thum, 

Nearly due north of Hinza is the small mountain state of Sar-i-Kidl, 
The rulers of the two states have ever maiutained a close friendship in spite 
of the mountains which separate them. 

There is a good deal of intercourse between the Guhjdlis and Wakhis, 
and depend upon it, if Russia is allowed to absorb Wakhdn, we shall even- 
tually have claims to Little Guhjal put forward on ethnological grounds. 
Pakpah and Shakshish in Eastern Turkestan are said to be tributary to 
Hinza, but I doubt it.— (Drew ; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 

HUNZA— 
A river rising in several branches in the Hindd-Kush,which, flowing through 
Guhjal, enters Kanjat, separating Hanza from Nagar, and then, winding 
along under the northern face of Rakipishi, makes, near Chaprdt, a sud- 
den bend from west to south. The river here flows between perpendicular 
rocks, across which none but the most expert cragsmen can find a path. 
At this bend Kashmir jurisdiction ends. Twenty-five miles below this the 
Hiinza river joins the Gilgit river. The Hanza, though fordable in win- 
ter, is in summer a deep and rapid torrent more than 100 yards broad, 
bringing down with it an enormous quantity of soil. The road up the river 
is ag bad as can be. Between Hiinza and Nagar the river flows between 
perpendicular conglomerate cliffs, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top. 

The river is crossed by rope or twig bridges in several places.— (Biddulph; 
Barrow.) 

HU PAR—Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 73° 44’; Elev. 6,448’. 
A spot which marke the extreme north-western limit of the Maharaja of 
Kashmit’s dominions, and the boundary between Punié] and Yasin. It lies 
ou the right bank of the Gilgit river. It is a convenient intermediate stage 
between GakdGch and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con- 
fined. Hipar, being enclosed by high, steep, rocky hills, is intensely bot 


® I believe these boya have since been given up to Hunza. If so, it isn great mistake.— 
(E.G. B) 
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in summer, Good water froma stream which comes from the south, Up 
this stream, two or three thousand feet above Hupar, there are traces of a 
large settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hapar, on the Gakich 
side, there is a very difficult Pari, which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number. Véde article “ HGrar Pari,”— 
(Barrow.) 


HUPAR PARI—Lat. 36° 16', Long. 73° 45’; Elev. 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakuich and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar (g.v.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Chitral. At 7} miles 
from Géktch the road bifurcates ; the lower path is fit only for men on foot, 
and is in places very dangerous. Clefts in the face of the rock have to be 
crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from wall to wall. 
This path winds along the cliffs at varying heights from the river-level to 
500’ above it, The other path is just practicable for laden ponies, but is 
very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet above the river and 
goes over a shoulder of the cliff.—( Barrow.) 


HUSHARAI—Vide “ Génpat.” 


IMIT, on LRMAT—Lat. 36° 32” 30’, Long. 73° 58’; Elev. 8,400’. 


A village in the Karambar or Ashkiman valley of Dardistén on the 
left bank of the Karambar river. It contains about 40 or 50 houses, one 
fourth of the inhabitants being Wakhi refugees who settled here in 1883. 
Four or five miles above [mit is Bilihang, a summer village,the ground round 
which is cultivated by these Wakhis, From Gurji to Imit the road is 
easy, except in summer, when horses must be swum round projecting 
spurs in two places, Fourteen miles beyond [mit the route up the valley 
is closed by a glacier. This glacier is avery uncertain one, and at times 
opens, when travellers may proceed, either to Kanjat by the Chilling route 
or to Wakhén by the Ashkiman or Karimbar route. These two roads 
bifureate about two marches above the glacier. Imit shows signs of a 
large extent of former cultivation.—(Biddulph ; Sepoy Surveyor Nawdb 
Khdu.) 


INJGAM— 
A district of Chitral, which is ruled (1885) by Murfd Dastgifr, one of the 
sons of the Mehtar. Itis the most westerly district of Chitra], and com- 
prises the valley of the Litka river and its tributaries west of Andarti 
(q.v.). The Injgém district is of some political and military importance, 
as through it lies the route from Chitral tothe Dorébh. The principal place 
in it and the residence of the governor is Drishp (¢.v.). The only other 
forts in the district are Parabek and Gabar (g.v.), The upper part of the 
district—that between Barzin and the Doréh Kotal—is barren, rocky, and 
desolate, and, in fact, almost uninhabited. It is known as Zégistén. Below 
this comes the Parabek plain (¢.7.), with its fort and villages. Below this 
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the valley is narrow, but villages and cultivation are met with at every mile 
or two till Drashp is reached. Between Druishp and Andarti the only vil- 
lages are Raji, Magh, and Mighdn. Of the tributary valleys the only 
two which are inhabited are Mardan and Bagdsht Gol. The total popu- 
lation of Injgém may be estimated at 3,000 souls. The inhabitants are 
mostly Manjanis, speaking the Yidgah language and belonging to the 
Maulai or Rafizi sect. Fruit trees are common in the lower part of Inj- 
gam, and are found as far up as Barzin. Barley and millet are the principal 
grains,—(Barrow.) 

According to Jemadér Muhammad Nawdz Khan, the governor has the 
following officials under him (1886) :— 


1 Aksakél . ; ; ‘ Nayab. 
2 Charwélos. : Z ‘ Hurmat Shah and Minar, 
] Yasawal. 


5 Charbis. 


The most respectable men in the district are— 


Muhammad Wali. Haidar Khan. 

Jangawar Shah. Dad Khwah. 

Khubi. Mirza Nassim. 

Mubibi. Mulla Muksad Khan. 
IRSHAD PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass across the Hinda-Kush between Guhjal and wakhaén. It leaves 
the Kilik route close to Khodabéd. From Gircha on that route to Langar 
in Wakhan it is 9 marches and apparently between 70 and 80 miles. The 
pass is described as a narrow defile between high mountain masses. The 
road, especially on the north side, is very difficult, being over rocks and ice. 
It is practically only a footpath, but horses can with great difficulty be led 
ovet for about 2 or 3 months at the end of summer, This route is rendered 
very dangerous by constant avalanches, and travellers generally cross at 
night.—(Barrcw.) 


IZH—Lat. 35° 59', Long. 71° 36’ 30"; Elev. 7,100’. 

A village in Injgém, on the Dorah pass route, about 14 miles above Drashp. 
It lies on both banks of the L&atkt river, and is well wooded with fruit 
trees. It contains about 40 houses : a bridge connects the two banks. Izh, 
on the south bank, lies at the mouth of a fine valley—the Bagdsht Gol 
(q.v.), up which is the route to the Shai pass (7.v.). Half a mile east of 
Jzh on the left bank are some famous hot springs. The water is led into a 
hut in which there is a tank to receive it. The temperature of the water in 
this tank is about 140°.—(Barrow.) 


JAGLOT—Lat. Long, Elev. 
A village in the Tangir valley (Shindka). Starting from Dimar, Jaglot 
is distant about 4 miles up the valley. The road thither has, however, a 
general descent, as it is on somewhat lower ground, on a level with aud 
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near the TAngir stream ; but there are ups and downs, Jaglot consists of 
about 200 houses, scattered over a plain about } mile square, with some 
20 or 30 houses at the foot of the hill slope. The houses are generally on 
the pieces of ground belonging to, and tilled by, the owners. The Tangir 
river is crossed by a substantial wooden bridge immediately above Jaglot. 
This bridge is about 60 feet long, but it does not allow of cattle crossing. 
—(Zhe Mulia.) 
JALKOT.— 

A village in the Indus Kohistdn on the left bank of the river. In it are 
two villages of the same name—the smaller one about 3 miles up the val- 
ley, the larger on the banks of the Indus, which is here about 500 yards 
wide, and is crossed by rafts of inflated skins. Jalkot contains about 700 
houses. There is no cultivation between it and Palas, the ground being rocky 
with grass and stunted trees. The Jalkot stream is crossed by a wooden 
bridge.—(The Mdila.) 


JANDROT, orn JINJAROT—Lat. 36° 14’, Long. 73° 26’ 30” ; Elev. 7,800’, 
A village of about 15 houses near the right bank of the Ghizar river and 
about 300' above it, Its fields are irrigated by a stream from the south- 
west. There are a few fruit trees and good water, but it is not a pleasant 
stage, being a windy place, The people speak the Shfna dialect. In win- 
ter there is a bridge across the Ghizar river just below Jandrot, but in 
summer the only means of crossing is the rope bridge opposite Khalti,— 
(Barrow.) 


JHOPU—Lat. 36° 35’ 30”, Long. 72° 55/; Elev. 8,800’. 
A village in Kashkar Bald, which is the highest inhabited place in the 
main valley, with the exception of a tiny hamlet of 2 or 3 houses named 
Tirbit, about 10 milesfurther up. Jhoptis a treeless place of about 10 or 
12 houses. One mile above Jhopi the road to Gazan and the Tui pass 
branches off.—(Barrow.) 


JIGAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A Dard village of 150 houses in the Indus Kohistan. It stands on a rocky 
slope on the right bank of the Indus about 3 miles above the junction of 
the Dabér nadi.—(Zhe Mulia.) 

JILIPER— 
A small valley west of Phungatori valley, south of the Indus. At the head 


of the stream is a small glacier. It belongs to Gor, whose people graze 
cattle there.—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


JINJORET—Lat. 35° 32’, Long. 71° 49’; Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river just below Drésh. The 
valley behind it, known as the Jinjoret Gol, is part of Kaldshgiim, but 
Jinjoret itself is inhabited by a Mussulman population.—(Barrow.) 
JOGHU R—Lat. 35° 49', Long. 71° 50’; Elev. 4,900’. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river a couple of miles below the 
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Chitrél fort. It consists of two hamlets about a mile apart, the northern 
one of which is known as Dosha Khél. The two together contain about 
140 houses. Joghdr is the jagfr of the brothers Inayat and Wafadar 
Khén, two leading Wazirs in Chitra]. Opposite Joghdr there is a ford in 
winter time.—( Barrow.) 


JOJOTGAH PASS—Pide “ Hovar.” 


JUTIAL—Lat. 35° 54’, Long. 74° 23’; Elev. 5,300’, 
A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley 2 miles east of Gilgit fort. It only 
contains about 16 houses, but it overlooks the whole of Gilgit and would 
be a good site for cantoning troops. It gets its water from the Khomar 
ndla. There are several water-mills at Jutidl.—( Barrow.) 

KACHEN PASS—Lat. 36° 47’, Long. 72° 30’; Elev. 
A pass leading from Rich in Térikho to Kila Panjéh in Wakhén. This 
pass has not been used for many years, the road up to it being closed by 
an impassable glacier. It is higher than the Gehli, and never could have 
had much to recommend it.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapé Jédu.) 

KAIAL, or GAIAL—Lat Long. Elev. 
A hamlet of 15 houses in the Indus Kohistan. It lies 4 or 5 miles up a 
stream which flows into the Indus on its right, a few miles above Pitan.— 
(The Milla.) 

There is another valley of the same name higher up. Vide“ Gatku Dana.” 


KALAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the upper part of the Swat Kohistan, at the confluence of the 
Usha and Gabrial streams. From the south it is reached by a bridge across 
the Gabridl, or Utrot nadi, which is passable for laden horses. The valley 
is here fairly open. Kalém is a large village, containing about 1,009 houses 
and a magjid. There are about twenty water-mills here, and the inhabitants 
are generally wenlthy, being possessed of large herds, and exporting ghi in 
quantities to Peshawar, The pines and deodars are magnificent. Oak, 
apricot, walnut, apple, and vine also grow hereabouts. Indian-corn, 
barley, and wheat are plentiful. The inhabitants belong to the Bashkar 
branch of the Dard race, and pay tribute to Yasin.—(The Milla; Bid- 
dulph.) , 

KALA NAGHAR—Lat. 35° 28’, Long. 71° 47’ ; Elev. 
A village and fort on the right bank of the Chitral river. The fort is 
situated on a low, rocky knoll, and presents a most picturesque appearance, 
There is a fair amount of cultivation, and the place probably contains 
about 20 or 30 houses. The inhabitants appear to be on good terms with 


the Kafirs.—(Barrow.) 

KALA PANI— 
A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara about 6 miles north of the Kamri 
kotal. At the junction there is a very good encamping ground. Forage 
and firewood plentiful. The stream, which is about 20" broad, is roughly 
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bridged. Although the Kala Pani is the lesser stream of the two, the 
inhabitants apply the name Kdla Pani to the whole valley down to its june- 
tion with the other main branch of the Astor valley. (Barrow.) 


KALASHGUM— 
The name of a district in Chitral, inhabited by Kaldésh Kéfirs, who acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Mehtar and pay to him a small annual tribute. 
Kaldshgiim consists of five valleys,—namely, Bambarath, Rambur, Barir, 
Urtzan, Shtirgutz. The Jinjoret and Suwir ravines may also be added:. 
As regards population McNair says “ it does not exceed 7,000.” I should, 
however, be surprised if it amounted to 8,000. There are tiwo roads 
through Kaldshgim into Kéfiristén,—véz., the Shawal from Bumbarath, 
and the Gangalwat from Rambir. Both are over 14,000’, and neither are 
practicable for horses. There is also said to be a path called the Zanur. 
Kalishgim is well wooded and the villages well stocked with fruit trees 
and vines.—(MeNair ; Barrow.) 
KALASHIS— 

A Kafir clan who were formerly slaves of the Bashgalis, but are now sub- 
ject to Chitral. The Kaldshis formerly occupied the whole Chitral valley 
below Raishtin, but were gradually driven into their present narrow limits, 
The Fakir Mashkin of Chitral are probably descendants of Kalashis. At 
the present day there are also some few Muhammadan communities which 
are still called Kaldsh, such as that of Suwir. Probably their conversion 
bas been made in comparatively modern times. 

The Kalashis are a very degraded branch of the Kafir race, and half of 
them are now Muhammadans. They refuse to eat domestic fowls or their 
eggs, nor will they touch beef or cow’s milk. The prejudices are not 
shared by other Sidh Pésh tribes. The Kaldshis wear similar tunics to the 
Bashgalis (¢.v.), but they are gradually adopting coarse cotton garments. 
The women do not wear the peculiar Bashgéli headdress, but a sort of 
broad cap covered with cowri shells and with lappets hanging down. It 
may be noted as showing the former subordinate position of the Kaldsh 
Kafirs, thata Kam Kafir on his way to Chitral walks into a Kaldsh village 
and claims his fuod, &c., as a matter of right.—( Biddulph ; Barrow.) 

KALBOI— 
A village of 9 houses in Bianar valley. (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 
KALKATAK—Lat, 35° 31’, Long. 71° 49'; Elev. 
A village on the left bunk of the Chitral river about 34 miles below Drdsh. 
At Kalkatak there is n so-called fort which is, more strictly speaking, a 
rocky knoll, crowned by a few wretched houses and crumbling walls. 
Muhammad Amin says the place contains 100 houses, but this seems an 
exaggeration. There is here plenty of room for encamping ; cultivation 
is fairly extensive, while forage and wood are plentiful. The people here 
speak Chitréli among themselves, while, below Kalkatak, Chitrali is very 
little spoken.—( Muhammad Amtn ; Barrow.) 
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KALKOT—Lat. Long. . Elev. 


A village on the right bank of the Panjkora in the Kohistén-i-Malezai. 
The people are Bashkdr (g.v.), a Dard race, and pay tribute to Chitral, 
formerly to Yasin as well. Kalkot is a large village of 1,000 houses like 
Tal (q.v.) in every way, and is situated at the upper angle of the junction 
of a small stream with the Tal river. The fields extend chiefly below, for 
2 miles along a plain which is a mile in width, The walnut and apricot 
both grow here. The high road crosses the river immediately on leaving 
Kalkot by a substantial wooden bridge, 68 feet in length, the water 
flowing over a rocky bed, and being too deep and rapid to be forded, even 
on horseback.—(The Milla ; Biddulph.) 


KALUCH—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A small Kéfir hamlet in the Litkd valley, on the left bank of the stream 
opposite Digiri (g.v.), The inhabitants are refugees from the Buashgal 
valley. ‘he summer road to the Dordh pass runs through Kalich.— 
(Barrow.) 


KAMAKDORI—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’, 
A pass over the Indus-Kishanganga watershed, connecting Shali in the 
Kishanganga valley with Childs by the Nidt glen. It is a broad pass, 
with some open ground at the crest, and is comparatively easy, being used 
for cattle. Communication by it opens in May, though snow remains up 
to July. The route is devoid of forage and fuel.—(dAmad Ali Khan.) 


KAMI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The principal village in the Tangir valley (Shindka), about 5 miles above 
Jaglot, on the left bank of the stream. The road between the two places 
is in very good order. Kami contains 250 houses, both double and single 
storeyed, with flat and sloping roofs, chiefly the latter, and a fort which had 
once been allowed to fall into disrepair, but had since been put into thorough 
order by Malk Amén, who, with his followers from Kashkar, oceupied it, 
There is a good deal of fine cultivation about Kami, and the usual fruit 
trees, the grape being less iu quantity ; there are also water-mills.—(Z%e 


Milla.) 


KAMRI DARA— 

A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmir, which may, in fact, be 
considered the main western branch of the Astor valley. It contains about 
12 villages, with a total estimated population of about 900 souls, all Dards 
speaking the Shina dialect. Both Stnis and Shiahs are represented, but 
intermarriage between the two sects is not allowed. The Sinis shave 
their heads, while the Shiahs wear their hair long. The men delight in 
polo and sport. Their arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows 
and arrows, There is no fruit in the valley except the mulberry. Wheat 
and vegetables only are grown. The cold is extreme in winter, and from 
December to March the people are confined to their houses, Wood and 
water are plentiful.—(dAmad Ali Khan.) 
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Above Ratti the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open with plenty 
of good forage, but below Ratté it gets confined by steep rocky mountains. 
The principal tributaries of the Kamri Dara are the Kala Pani, the Loia- 
halol, the Mir Malik, and the Ripal nala. 

The name Kamri Dara seems locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani: the latter, however, at 
its junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The villages in this 
valley are Sakamal, Mamai or Shankargarh, Ispai, Gomai, Faruchai, Darlah 
Dar, Fakark6ét, Tsain, Guridl, Ratta, Maichai, Chagam. I doubt if the 
population exceeds 500. The whole valleyis under a Thduaddr. From 
Darlah there is a path to the Burj Pfr (Dorikan route), and 3 miles above 
Sakamal the Gugai route branches off.—(Barrow.) 


KAMRI PASS—Lat. 84° 48’, Long. 74° 58’; Elev. 13,160’. 
A pass between the Barzil valley of Gurais and the Astor valley on the 
Kashmir-Gilgit road. After crossing the watershed the route follows the 
western branch of the Astor river throngh Ratté and Chigdm. This 
route is practicable for laden animals, and is shorter and on the whole 
easier than that by the Doriktin pass (q.v.), but it is closed by snow for 
nearly six months,—that is, a few weeks longer than the other route. 

In 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Bangla in the Birzil valley there is a steep ascent of 
over 3,000’ to the first ridge, the hill-side being bare of trees, but clothed 
with luxuriant herbage. The road then winds in and out, up and down 
across the spurs from the Gutami or Gotamara mountain to the crest of the 
Kamri ridge, which is a well-marked depression in the range: 4 of a mile 
from the crest the road descends by a zigzag down a steep ravine to the 
Kamri Dara. The pass is quite easy when clear of snow, but under snow it 
certainly is difficult. It is 61 miles from Gurais to Gurikot of Astor. In 
the Gilgit-Astor map this pass is given a second name, Rajdiangan, which 
is incorrect. At all events Kamri is the only name one hears. The dak 
always goes by the Birzil route in winter, as the Kamri is somewhat 
subject to avalanches.—(Barrow.) 


KANDBARI, or KHANBARI— 

A stream which enters the Indus on its right bank between the Hodar 
and Dérél valleys. Itis at its mouth about 80 feet wide apd 3 feet deep, with 
a rapid current, and therefore difficult to ford. There are no habitations in 
the valley, and it is only a grazing ground for the Mankidl and Samakial 
villages. There appears to be a route up it to the Chonchar pass (9.v.), 
and thence to Gilgit. The valley is credited with great mineral wealth. It 
has a great deal of fir and padam (pencil cedar). The valley at its upper 
end is formed by several glens, up one of which, known as Batel, there is 
a route into the Jojotgah glen, a tributary of the Kergah valley in Gilgit. 
Another ravine leads out of the Batel glen over the mountaius to the 
Cuileli glen, another tributary of the Kergah. Both these passes are 
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about 14,000 feet high and destitute of vegetation—(Zhe Mulia; 
Biddulph ; Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


KANDBARI, or KHANBARI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,700’ (?). 
A pass across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It eonnects the valley of Kandbari (¢.v.) with that of 
Shatochao, which drains into the Singal valley, Gilgit district. Itis about 
700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult. It is only used in 
summer by the herdsmen and their cattle.-—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


KANDIA DARA— 

A valley in Dardistén, known also, more especially in its upper course, as 
the Gabridl Dara (g.v.). Including the valleys of its various tributaries, 
such as the Sumi Dara (9.v.) and Maiddn (q.v.) or Doga Dara, it com- 
prises an area of nearly 1,000 square miles. The river has a course of about 
50 miles from its source near the Palesar pass (¢.v.). It is bounded on 
the west by the lofty range which separates it from the Kohistan of Swat; 
on the south by a great spur of the above; on the east by the Indus and 
the mountains which shut off the valley from Shindka; and on the north 
by the great watershed which separates it from Yasin. 

The inhabitants of the Kandia valley generally are of the Yashkin 
tribe of the so-called Dard group, and are Shfahs. They are extremely 
poor and much scattered, numbering not more than 1,500 fighting men. 
They bave no forts. The villages in the valley are— 


Gabrial . e : 7 : : . 40 houses. 
Mirshéhi ‘ ; : : . : . 20 =, 
Serai. 7 ‘ . ‘ : ; . 10 4 
Dong . é . . 3 : : . 80 ,, 
Karang . : . . . . ». 2, 
Kad . . . . ‘ ; : . 1b , 
Dadshuin ‘ 3 F . ‘ 5 . 20 =, 
Helll =. . ; : : . - Jo , 
Kotyala ‘ : ; : : . : 5 4 


The route up the valley is impracticable for beasts of burden. The 
river in many places is very much confined, but at the villages it usually 
opens out to 500 or 600 yards.—( Biddulph ; Tanner ; the Milla.) 


KANI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass in Dardistdu connecting Gor with the Sai valley at Damét. It is 
not much used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is 
altogether closed for four months by snow.—(dAmad Ali Khdn.) 


KANJGT— 
The name applied to Htinza proper by the people of Little Guhjal, 
Wakhan, Sirikal, and Yarkand, but one seldom used by the inhabitants 
themselves, or by other Dards. A full account of the country will be found 
under the headiag “ Hénzs.” As an easy pass—the Kilik—leads to 
Kanjat from the north, it has been contended that a practicable route to 
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India lies through Kanjut, but the fact is Kanjat is a cal de sac. There 
are only three roads out of it leading south. That by the Hiunza river is 
quite impracticable for any but expert mountaineers, except, in the winter 
months, when the river bed is fordable (vie “ H6nza”’). That by the Hispar 
pass (q.v.) to Sk4rd& is only open for a very short time, and is extremely 
difficult, That by the Shimshdl and Mustégh passes (.v.) is still more 
difficult. The latter leads for six marches over glaciers. The inhabitants 
of Hinza consist of Guhjalis to the north and Kanjitis to the south,— 
Kanjat being said to commence about 3 miles below Gulmit. The 
Kanjitis contrast badly in character with the Gabjalis. I think they are, 
perhaps, the least likeable of all the Dard races—(Biddulph ; Drew ; 
Barrow.) 


KANSHAR NADI— 
A stream in the Indus Kohistan, joining the Indus on its left. It contains 
enough water to float timber, but can be crossed by jumping from rock to 
rock. The valley is well stocked with pine.—(Zhe Mulia.) 


KARAL—Lat. 35° 42', Long. 71° 45'; Elev. 
A broad, flat-topped, deodar-clad hill, at the end of the dividing spur between 
the Bimburath and Barfr valleys in Kalashgam. Its general elevation is 
about 8,000’, and, if the water-supply be sufficient, it would, from its nature 
and situation, form an admirable location for a force observing Chitral 
generally, being within easy reach of both the Lowaraiand Doral passes.— 
( Barrow.) 


KARGAH— 
One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. ‘The valley is so far important 
that up it hes the only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and Darél. 
The pass at its head is known as the Chonchdr. It is also the principal 
source of Gilgit’s wood supply. ‘There are no villages in the valley, but, at 
Jat there is a small Gujar settlement. Below Jut the valley is totally 
destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by perpendicular cliffs 
several hundred feet high, above which again tower the steep mountain 
slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jut, according to Hayward, it 
is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green sward and forests of ping 
dense willow-groves lining the stream. Above this comes a grass country, 
At the head of the valley, where vegetation ceases, the rugged hillsides 
and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. From the 
summit of the pass (14,000’) a rough pathway leads down to the Khanbari 
valley, which has to be crossed near its head. The Barigéh pass has then 
to he crossed, after which there is a long descent to Yakttt, the first 
village of Darél. It was at the head of the Kargah valley that in Septem 
ber 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, returning from an expedition 
against. Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden and unseasonable snowstorm 
in which a number of sepoys aud coolies perished. The Chonehar route is 
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impassable from December to April. Snow is met with till August, when 
it disappears altogether for a couple of months. The river is fordable in 
winter.—(Zanner ; Hayward ; Ahmad Ali Khdn; Barrow. ) 


KARGAH LASHT— 
The Shahjanahi spur of the Hinddé-Kush, which divides the valley of the 
Yarkhan, or Mastdj, river from that of Tarikho and Milkho, ends ina long, 
low, undulating ridge known as the Kargéh Lasht. This ridge is about 7 
or 8 miles long, and 1 or 2 miles broad, and occupies the whole space 
between the rivers. The Kargah Lasht rises about 1,200’ or 1,500’ above 
the rivers, and completely commands Drdsan, Bini, and the other villages in 
the valleys. Though the top is comparatively flat, or rather gently undu- 
lating, the sides are steep and abrupt. There is no water on the bill, which 
might otherwise be cultivated, as the soil is alluvial. There is, however, 
good pasturage in spring. Several paths cross the hill leading from Astari 
and Drdsan to Bini and Avi. The general elevation of the hill varies be- 
tween 8,000’ and 8,500'’—( Barrow.) 

KARI—Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 71° 54; Elev. 5,200’. 
A village of 50 houses on the left bank of the Mastij, or Chitral river, 
about half-way between Chitr4l, and the Guland Gol. Fruit trees are 
plentiful. Just beyond Kari, on the road to Chitral, there is one of the most 
difficult and dangerous paris, or cliff paths, to be found with, even in these 
regions. Animals must be unladen when using it.—( Barrow.) 


KARUMBAR— 
This apparently is the correct name for the main stream of the Ashkiman 
valley from the glacier above Imit to its mouth. But, as the valley is 
generally spoken of as the Ashkuman, all details are given under that head, 
—(Barrow.) 


KASHAM—Lat. 36° 10’, Long. 73° 51’; Elev. 9,700 (?) 
A hamlet of 10 houses on the left bank of the Ghizar river, 2 or 3 miles 
below Chashi.—(Barrow.) 


KASHIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmiris, who settled in Gilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population in Gilgit proper, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shins 
and Yashkdns alike. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and, 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive castes 
are, Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sunér (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
Tatchén (carpenters). They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchén, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashktins and Shins.—(Biddulph.) 


KASHKAR—Fid- “ Currri.” 
A Pathdn name often used to express the country better known to us 
as Chitral. It is divided into two regions, the one to the north-east being 
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known as Kashkar Bald, or ‘ Upper ;’ the other to the south-west as Kashkar 
Pin, or “ Lower.” Upper Kashkar includes Masttij and Yasin, and was for- 
merly a separate and independent province, but has been of late bronght 
under the rule of Amdn-ul-Malk, Mebtar or Badshéh of Chitral. Kashkar 
is sometimes confounded with Kashghar, a province of Chinese Tartary.— 
( Barrow.) 
KASHKAR BALA— 

A name often used to express that portion of Chitral dominions which was 
formerly under the sway of the Khishwaktia family. It is essentially a 
Pathén designation, the Chitrdlis themselves do not use it much.. 

It comprises Ashktiman, Yasin, and the lower part of the Ghizar valley 
under Sirdér Nizam-ul-Malk, the Mastdj district, Sar Lispur, and the upper 
part of the Ghizar valley under Afzal-ul-Malk. Each of these districts 
will be found described in their proper place. The total population of 
Kashkar Bald is estimated at about 20,000 souls. The Mehtar calculates 
that it can furnish him with about 3,000 fighting men.—( Barrow.) 

KASHKAR PAIN— 
A Pathdn designation for that portion of the Chitral dominions which has 
always belonged to the Katuré family. It comprises everything lying 
south-west of the Mastiij district.— (Barrow. 

KASHUM—Lat. 36° 20’, Long. 72° 18’; Elev. 
A village in Mdrikbo of Chitral, about 2 miles north. east of Drasan fort. 
It is a scattered place, containing about 150 houses.—(Sub-Surveyor Bani 
Jédt.) 

KATURE— 
The name of the ruling family in Chitral, so called from an ancestor, Shah 
Katur. Vide Genealogical Table article, “ Currri,” 

KE GES— 
A valley north of the Indus, and west of Gor, to which it belongs, Contains 
a small hamlet and good pasturage, and a maiddn called Malpat, near its 
head. A pass of about 14,00 feet leads hence to the Gasht valley, practi- 
_cable for men and goats.—(dAmad Ali.) 

KEL DARA— 
A valley in Kashmir territory, which drains from the Barai pass on the 
watershed separating the Kel Dara from the Banar valley, to the Kishan- 
ganga river. Till about 1870 this valley was uninhabited. It was then 
occupied by Pahdris from Kéghéu, and now contains a population of about 
600 souls in two scattered villages. Besides cultivating Indian-corn, the 
people keep large numbers of very fine goats and buffaloes. Grass, wood, 
and water are abundant, but there is no fruit whatever. The valley is not 
subject to very great cold. Crime is uncommon, and the people are peace- 
able, although the men do carry both sword and matchlock. 

This valley in no sense belongs to Dardistan, and is only mentioned 
here on account of its connection with the Barai pass (9.0.)—(dhmad Ald 
Khén.) 

KERGAH.— Fide Karaku. 
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KESU— Lat. 35° 38', Long. 71° 51’; Elev, 4,450. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river about 5 miles above Kala 
Drésh. It contains about 150 houses, and is well stocked with fruit-trees ; 
there is also a fair amount of cultivation. At Késé there is a foot-bridge 
across the Chitral river. Késti is held in jdégfr by Ghulam, one of the 
Mehtar’s sons.—(Barrow.) 


K HAIBAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,700’. 
A miserable village of 12 or 15 houses, standing in the midst of stony 
fields, on the right bank of the Hanza river in Gubjél.—( Barrow.) 


K HAIRABAD— Lat. 35° 37’, Long. 71° 51'; Elev. 4,400’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, a short distance above 
the mouth of the Shishf Ku (Shtishai Dara). It is inhabited solely by 
millas. It does not contain more than 20 or 30 houses.—( Barrow.) 


KHALTA, or KHALTI—Lat. 36° 14’, Long. 72° 26’; Elev. 7,600’. 

A village on the left bank of the Ghigar river, about 3 miles above its 
junction with the Yasin river. “It is a village of 40 houses, has the 
usual cultivation and fruit trees, and is the last village on the way up 
the Ghizar where fruit trees are met with in profusion. There are two 
roads from Khalta up the valley, one on the right bank of the river 
Ghizar, which is suitable for laden cattle, and is used throughout the 
year, and the other by the left bank for some distance, but used only by 
foot passengers, as it is in parts very difficult. There is a wooden 
bridge sometimes over the river at Khalta, but during the floods of 
summer it is generally carried away ; there is also a rope-bridge, which is 
permanent.” 

At Khalta horses can always be swam across the river and it is the 
usual route between Yasin and either Ghizar or Roshan. The hill behind 
Khalta is very steep and rocky, and the road to Yasin ascends it for at 
least 1,100’. Itis not practicable for any but lightly laden animals.—(The 
Milla ; Barrow.) 


KHANBARI.—Vide “ Kanppari.” 


KHAN KHON PASS—Lat. 36° 55’, Long. 73° 15’; Elev. 
A pass over the Hindd-Kush, leading from Yar in Wokhan to the Yar- 
khtin valley of Chitral. It is also called the Yar pass. It is a good deal 
used in summer by travellers between Chitral and Wakhan, and is impor- 
tant as being the only pass over the Hindd-Kush between the Bardghil and 
the Tarikho group of passes. The road is considered a good one, and is fit 
for laden animals, except just at the tota/, where loads have to be taken off 
and carried by men. It strikes the Yarkhtin valley, 14 miles east of Cha- 
karkach (g.v.). It is probably about 14,000’ high. The pass commences 
at the hamlet of Sanin, 14 miles below Yar, in the Wakhan valley. From 
this it is said to be two stages to Chakarkich in the Yarkhtn valley, the 
first being on the north side of the total. The pass is said to be pvracti- 
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cable for men on foot by the end of May, and for horses a month later. This 
route is a good deal used by Wakhis going to cut wood in the Chakarkach 
jungle.—(Ali Murddn Shah; Barrow.) 


KHANOGAH.—Vide “ Taax.” 


KHAROT.—Vide “ Totr.” 


KHATINZA PASS—Lat. 36° 23’, Long. 71° 37’; Elev. 17,500’. 
A pass over the Hindé-Kush between the Arkéri valley of Chitral and 
Badakhshan. It lies about 14 miles north-east of the Nuksén and is, in fact, 
merely an alternative path to the Nuksén for 4 or 5 miles. Being higher, 
steeper, and more difficult than the Nuksdn, it is never used while that pass 
remains open, and it is never practicable for animals, But in winter it is 
sometimes used by messengers and travellers without loads, as, being so 
steep, snow does not lie on it, and the road thus remains practicable, except 
for about two months, when the route is closed by snow at the lower slopes. 
For further details regarding the route ride article Nuxsin.—(Swb-Surveyor 
Bapt: Jddi.) 

KHINAR— 
A valley in Shindka, lying north of the Indus, between Gor and Hodar, 
The stream which drains it falls into the Indus about 2 miles east of 
Chilis. The people of Childs, to whom the valley belongs, carry on culti- 
vation in some places in it, crossing the Indus by means of rafts of inflated 
skins. There are several hamlets, all situated in the main valley, the 
lateral valleys being only used as pasture-grounds. The hamlets are Talpin 
(q. v.), Gala, Sari, Darachai, Utdliphari (where the headman of the valley 
lives), Dasi, Sheithak, Dandalosh, Totambai. These hamlets consist of only 
a few houses each, and in the whole valley there are not more than 40 or 
50 houses. In summer the cattle are generally taken to graze at Malpat, 
at the head of the Gies valley, From the head of the Khinar valley there 
are two passes, the Bariben and Kinejut (¢.v.), which lead into the Sai 
valley of Gilgit. —(Ahmad Alt Khan.) 

KHO*— 
The name applied to the strip of country along the banks of the Ghizar 
river in Dardistén. It belongs to Yacfn. Biddulph says— 

“It is thinly populated and very narrow. More than half the popu- 
lation are Shins, who here reach their most westerly limit, and the lan- 
guage spoken is Shina. In the Battigah, or Battiret, valley there is a con- 
siderable colony of Gdjars.”’ 

In the western half of the valley the people belong to the Kho race, and 
the language is Khowar. 

The Malla says the district of Kho extends from Dahimal down to 
Roshan.—(Beddulph ; the Milla.) 


* Tam doubtful about the correctness of this article. T never heard the name used with 
reference to the lower part of the Ghizar valley, but Biddulph and the Malla agree. It would 
seem more natural for the upper, or western, half of the valley to be called Kho. (2, @. B.) 
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KHO— 

The largest section or class of the Chitral population, They inhabit the 
whole of Kashkar Bala, the Latkd, and Arkéri valleys, and the main valley 
down to Dardsh, and have penetrated across the watershed as far as Chashi 
in the Ghizar valley. They call the country also Kho, dividing it into dif- 
ferent sections under the names Turikho (‘ Upper’), Malkho*(‘ Middle’), and 
Litkho* (‘Great’), and their language Khowdr. This isthe language given 
by Dr. Leitner under the name of Arnia, by which it is known to the Shing 
of Gilgit, who style the Yasin portion of Kashkar Bala, Arnfa. In sound it 
is soft and musical. Unlike the Shins and other cognate tribes hitherto 
mentioned, the existence of these people in the localities in which we now 
find them appears to date from so far back as virtually to entitle them to be 
considered aboriginal, They may have once occupied a wider extent of 
country, but there is no trace of their having conquered or displaced any 
previous race of inhabitants. They were undoubtedly the owners of the 
country until a period not very remote, and they have succeeded in imposing 
their language on the present ruling class, who style them contemptuously 
“ Fakir Maskfao.” They are divided into classes, of which a few are Toryié 
Shiré, Darkhanf, and Shéhani. No caste distinctions exist among them. 
Kho is also the name applied to the valley of Kashkar Bala, between Mastuj 
and Chitrél,—(Bzddulph.) 


K HODABAD—Lat. Long. Elev. 9,200’. 
A hamlet of one or two houses on the right bank of the Hinza river in 
Gahjal, about 200’ above the river and just below the junction of the Irshéd 
and Kilik routes.—(Barrow.) 


KHOMAR—Lat. 35° 54’, Long. 74° 23 30’; Elev. 5,000’. 
A village contiguous to Gilgit, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than 20 or 30 houses. It gets its water 
from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water mills.—(Barrow.) 


KHUNJURAB PASS— 
In summer when the Shimshdl river is in flood, this is the only way to 
the Shimshdl villages. Travellers have to cross the watershed into Chinese 
territory, and thence back again over the mountains lower down. The stream 
from the Khtnjurab pass may be considered the main course of the Hunza 
river, as its volume of water is greater than either that of the Irshad, or 
Kilik streams.—(Barrow.) 


KMUSH—Lat. 36° 22’, Long. 72° 39’; Elev. 8,000’. 
A village on the right bank of the Yérkhin river in Yarkhan Péin. It 
consists of two hamlets, about 2 miles apart.—(Barrow.) 


® Biddulph is wrong about Lutkho: the name of the valley is Latkd (Great Valley). Méaikho 
menns “ lower,” not “iniddle.” (E£. @. 8.) 
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KHUSHWAKTE— 
The name of the family who, till quite recently, held independent sway in 
Kashkér Bald and YAsin, so called from an ancestor named Shah Khish- 
wakt (vide Genealogical Table, articles  CuitxAt and “ Yastn).” 


KHOT— 


A valley in Térikho which drains into the Tarikho river at Shugrém. This 
valley is about a mile broad and very fertile. It is studded with numerous 
hamlets, containing in all about 200 houses. Fruit-trees abound. The 
road up the valley is a good one. It leads to the Khit pass (g.v.), by which 
the Yarkhin valley is reached.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jadi.) 


KHUT PASS—Lat. 36° 32’, Long. 72° 38’; Elev. 14,220’, 

A pass leading from Khit in Turikho to the Yarkhun valley, between Dieg 
and Istd4chi. It is considered one day’s march, and is certainly not more 
than 12 miles. It is open for about 6 months and laden animals can go by 
it. On the Khit side of the pass the road is steep, but not rocky. On the 
Yarkhiin side the descent appears pretty easy. A rope-bridge crosses the 
Yérkhan river opposite the débouchure of the pass.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapt 
Jédi ; Barrow.) 


KINEJUT PASS—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 14,000’. 

A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect. 
ing the Khinar, or Talpin, valley with Paidt in the Sai valley, Gilgit dis- 
trict. It is practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before the 
middle of May. The Kinejit valley is comparatively open. Two or 3 
miles below the Aotad it joins the Bariben glen, and these together drain into 
the Narnaishini, which is itself a tributary of the Khinar valley.—(Aimad 
Ali Khén.) 


KIRISH PASS—Iat. , Long. ; Elev. 15,400’, 

A pass leading from the north side of the Kilik Kotal to Sar-i-Kul, of Yar- 
kand, that is to say, it crosses a spur running north from the Hindu-Kush, 
In old maps and in Biddulph’s routes this is shown as crossing the great 
watershed some distance to the south-east of the Kilik, but this is incorrect, 
The stream from the western side of the pass, which flows down to Ghal in 
the Téghdimbdsh Pamir is also known as the Kirish. Camels can be 
taken by this route.—(Buarrow.) 


KOGAZI—Lat. 35° 57’, Long. 71° 59’; Elev. 5,450’. 
A large village on the left bank of the Mastij river, a mile below the 
junction of the Guland Gol (9.v.) This village is usually made the first 
stage from Chitral. It contains about 200 houses. Fruit-.trees are abun- 
dant, and cultivation extensive. Near Kogazi there is a rope bridge across 
the river.—( Barrow.) 


KOHISTAN— 
The name applied to that. part of the Indus basin between Shindka and the 
Pashtu-speaking tribes of Yaéghistéu. Kohistén is bounded on the west by 
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high mountains, which separate it from Swat; on the north by mountains 
which lie between it and Mastij and Yasin; on the north-east lies Shina- 
ka, from which it is separated on the Cis-Indus side by the Lahtar stream ; 
and on the Trans-Indus side apparently by the Kandia valley; on the 
south-east is the district of Alahi, from which it is divided by a high 
mountain range, called, according to MacGregor, Ganga, at its north-east 
extremity, and Andrak lower down; on the south lies Pakhtdna and its 
tributary valleys, which comprise the independent territory lying between 
Kohistan and British territory. The valley of Kohistén was traversed by 
the Mulla, under the orders of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, in 
1876. 

The valley of Kohistén runs in a north-easterly direction ; its length 
from the village of Batéra to the Lehtar stream is about 45 miles. Its 
area must be nearly 1,000 square miles. 

Kohistdn is drained by the Indus, which receives, beginning from the 
south, the Diber stream from the north-west, the Kolai, Chaorddara, 
Kianshar, Gabu, and Jalkot streams from the east, the Razika and Maliar 
from the west, the Ichar and Kahinga from the east, the Kandia from the 
north-west, and the Lahtar from the south. east ; most of these will be 
found described elsewhere. Some other very insignificant streams also join 
the Indus, which at Jalkot is about 510 yards broad.* 

Of the mountains, among which the main and tributary va'leys of 
Kohistaén lie, very little is known. According to the map of the Great 
'Trigonometrical Survey, the chief peaks range from 14,300 feet to 16,600 
feet. 

The main valley is described by the Milla as being rocky and confined, 
along the river banks, but higher up the mountain sides the slopes are 
gentle. 

On this subject MacGregor rays— 

“ Kohistén, as seen from the tops of the high snowy mountains which 
divide it from Kayhan on the east, looks somewhat desolate and bleak. 
The hills are rocky, and not, as in Kaghan, covered with verdure to the 
line of perpetual snow; but towards the Indus the scene changes and 
cultivation is extensive. Between Palas and Jalkot, however, there is no 
cultivation, the ground being rocky, with grass and stunted trees. This 
region is thinly inbabited ; Kaial being apparently the ouly inhabited 
village. The tributary valleys of the Indus, with the villages in them, are 
mostly named after the streams which water them.” 

Scott thus describes the southern boundary of Kohistan on the left bank 
of the Indus :— 


“Tt is divided from the Chor glen by a spur of the main range, 16,000 
feet in elevation, thrown westward from near Kundi peak, in longitude 
73° 30', for about 12 miles; it then descends to, and crosses, the Chordara, 


* The Mialla’s account of the streams draining into the Indus on its left bank is not very 
relinble. The two main streams on that side are the N(la nadi (q.v.) and the Chachargé Katha 


(9-v.). 
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or watercourse draining the Chor glen; then ascends to the Shamshir 
peak, 15,000 feet in elevation, and is divided from Alahi by the lesser spur, 
of which that is the bighest peak, running westward from its summit to 
the Indus river. 


“Tt differs from Childs in that it is intersected laterally by a second 
mountain range, 16,600 feet in elevation, which is thrown from the main 
range at the Lalisar peak, first southward for 12 miles, then westward till 
it ends abruptly on the banks of the Indus ; and by a third spur also, over 
16,000 feet in elevation, thrown westward from the Harifa peak of the 
great range to the Indus. Between the Alahi boundary on the Shamshir 
range, and the spur just mentioned lies the Nila nadi (¢.0.) ; between this 
and the other greater spur, or range, lies the Chachargé Katha. Falling 
from this last range to the Indus are various lesser fathas, or streams, 
falling into the river generally in the neighbourhood of the principal 
Kohistan villages. 

“The Chachargé Katha is formed by the combination of several lesser 
streams falling from the high peaks between Ldldsar and Harifa; they 
combine at a hamlet known as Kétgali, about 12,000 feet in elevation. 
The basin above Kétgali is buried in snow from September to May of 
each year, but during the summer months it is beautifully green and 
affords excellent pasturage for the large flocks and herds of the Kohistanis 
and the Gijars of Kiéghan. Below Kétgali the descent towards the river 
is rocky for the first 16 miles to the hamlet of Pashkari ; the valley and the 
neighbouring mountain slopes are covered with fine grass and vegetables. 
Below Pashkari Indian-corn fields begin; these are succeeded by wheat 
and barley fields, and lower down, round the villages of Jalkot to the river- 
bank, rice is largely grown. 

‘The Nila nadi is formed by the combination of the Lehdi, Shinkor, 
Chordara, and lesser streams. It resembles the valley of the Chacharga 
Katha, and falls into the Indus, near the two villages of Palas. 


“The Chor glen, watered by the Chordara branch of the Nila nadi, is 
about 12 miles long from its source near the Kandi peak to the back of 
Musa-ka Musala mountain, and its direction westward. From this point 
it turns northwards. Thus far the level portion, or base, of the glen is 
about 2 miles in width, and richly buried in grass and wild vegetables. 
It drains into the Kohistani Nila nadi, but its possession was long coveted 
by the Alahiwals, who required summer grazing-grounds at a higher eleva- 
tion than they formerly possessed. They consequently invaded and occu- 
pied it, and commenced thereby a feud with the Kohisténis, which periodi- 
cally leads to sharp fights, in which sometimes one, sometimes the other, is 
snecessful; but, on the whole, victory and the possession of the valley has 
been on the side of Alahi, The inhabitants of the neighbouring British 
valley of Bhogarmang, being Swatis, of the same tribe as the Alahiwals, 


favour their claims and benefit by being permitted to use the glen for their 
cattle and sheep every summer. 


“ Like the mountains of Childs, those in Kohistan have similar belts of 
rocky and snow wastes from their crests to about 12,000 feet. Pine forest 
and grass, down to 5,000’ to 6,000’, and sharp rocky falls and alternate fer- 
tile basins near the river, : 


“The principal villages on the Indus downwards, in succession from 
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Childs, are Jalkot (on the Chachargé Katha), Palas (on the Nila nadi), 
Kolai, and Batera. Above Jalkot, in the Chachargé valley, are Ghusali, 
Shal, Bujia, Dadaban, Pashkari, and K6dtgali,—all hamlets. Above Palas 
in the Nila nadi are Para, Gidar, Nila nadi, Sharid, T'sak, Oncha nadi 
Chiraka, Gondal, Lehdi, and Shinkor. 


“The villages on the river-bank are large, generally consisting of 400 
to 510 houses, surrounded by rice-fields and fruit-trees. The others are 
merely hamlets, generally deserted during the winter.’’ 


The K ohistanis say they are Arabs by tribe and descent ; their neighbours 
allege that 100 years ago or so they were idolators and Hindts ; asa matter 
of fact, they are Dards, as is shown by their division into four castes— 

Ronis or Rand—the proprietors and aristocracy of the land. 


Yashkin—vassals, holding land for service done to the tribe in the 
field. 
Kramin,—artizans, 
Dim—musicians, &c. 
Scott says :— 


“The Kohistdnis are Muhammadans, but not Pathans. A powerful, 
well-built, brave but quiet, jolly people, resembling much the Gijar. 
Though forced by a Moslem invader to become Muhammadans, they are 
not fanatical, and not zealous in their religious observances, but reputed 
very hospitable ; have never submitted to the Pathans, are independent of 
all central government, obedient to their local chiefs, who resemble the 
Mokadams of the Gitjar. Peaceful in their social relations, they fight reso- 
lutely aud under a kind of martial discipline, when roused. Their arms are 
inatchlocks, very long and heavy, resting when fired, on iron forks, good 
talwars, knives, and all carry spears, or rather iron- pointed alpenstocks, with 
which weapon they fearlessly attack the bears that at times, when wild 
roots are scarce, make raids on the sheep-fulds. Theirclothing, which is of 
woollen cloth, like patt#, or coarse flannel, consists of jacket and knicker- 
bockers. Some wear the woollen night-cap sort of head-dress like Chilasis, 
&c., but lately blue turbans, like those worn by their neighbours in British 
territory, have been almost universally adopted.” 


The Milla gives the following account of the Kobisténis :— 


“They present a marked difference in appearance to the Afghans of 
Pukhténa; they are fair and have sandy hair; are manly, well made, and 
wear tight-fitting clothes, consisting of coat and trousers, resembling 
somewhat those of the Europeans; on their beads, the hair of which is kept 
according to fancy, sometimes hanging long and sometimes shorter, they 
wear acap, consisting of a bag of brown wool, rolled up so as to forma band ; 
when on a trip they wear leather wrappings round their feet and legs, each 
consisting of a large ‘goat-skin, beginning at the great toe, which is left 
exposed, as well as the heel, and continuing up to the knee, and kept in 
place by a leather tie, thus serving for both shoes and leggings. 

“The women wear a loose jacket and trousers, those whocan afford it 
having cotton clothing next the skin; on their heads they wear small 
round caps of cotton or wool, and when out of their villages they gene- 
rally have sheets, or blankets, over the caps. The hair is woven in numer- 
ous plaits, ending in thread ties. 
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«The food of these people, as in Pukhtdna, consists of unleavened bread 
of wheat, barley, or jowar flour, baked in ovens, or done on the pan, eaten 
with butter, milk vegetables gathered from the hills, or with stewed meat. 

“There is no marked difference in the appearance of their villages from 
those in Pukhtdna; there is less seclusion amongst the women ordinarily, 
and, in consequence, there are no outside screeving walls, excepting at the 
houses of the Maulvi or Saiad women. 

“During the summer the villagers leave their houses in the valley and 
ascend with their belongings to the hills, where they cultivate the ground. 

“The arms of the people consist of a sword worn with cross-belt, and 
long-barreled matcblocks, which are home-made, and occasionally imported. 
Powder is manufactured in the Kohistén, but lead is imported, and is 
used sparingly, being economised by moulding round pebbles. The people 
are reputed good shots, childcen even excelling; they all take aim kneel- 
ing, the barrel resting on forked supports.” 

Their language is a Dard dialect, either Torwdlik, Chilis, or Gowro,—it 
is not quite clear which. The principal grains are barley and jowar. Rice 
also is cultivated, but to no great extent. The mountain sides afford good 
pasture for the flocks and herds, but there are scarcely any horses or ponies, 
as the nature of the country precludes richness. 

They trade considerably with Haripar, Rawalpindi, and Hazroh, bring- 
ing down gold from Gilgit and their own country, and taking back cloth, 
piece-goods, indigo, &c, They do not bring for sale the fine class of pony 


to be found in their country, on account of the difficulty of the road and 
enmities with other tribes. 


They have large forests of deodar above Palas, and in Chor and Trans- 
Indus about and above Diber. About 1863 the Kaka Khéls started a trade 
in timber, and monopolised it for a considerable time; but about 1866 the 
Kohistéuis took to trading on their own account, owing to a disagreement 
with the Kaka Khéls, who cannot now go to Kohistén. The Nawab of 
Amb takes 8 annas a log transit due at Darband, Traders have to pay 
money down in Kohistan before getting wood. 

Owing to the feuds with the Alahiwals the logs are generally made 
over to merchants at Palas, 

The produce of their flocks and herds, wool, goats’ hair, giz, blankets, 
and shawls, are the principal articles of wealth and trade; tbey also wash 
gold dust on the river-banks and cut timber in large quantities for timber 
merchants from Peshiwar, Attock, &c. 

The gold is obtained by washing in the Indus and other streams, and 
the inhabitants state that they have traced this gold to the margin of the 
glaciers under which the gold-dust was washed down. 

It would be possible to open a good road for Kobistén traders, which 
would induce others further off to come into our district by one of the passes 
in the Kaghan glen or by the pass into the Bogarmang glen from Chor, 
but the objection to the latter at present, of course, is the feud between 
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the Alahis and Kohistdnis. Friendly relations might easily be established 
with these Kohistanis. 

The Saiads of Kaghan are free to go and come throughout Kobistén 
and levy tithes among the villages and hamlets. 

Some of the Kohistan flocks and herds are brought down with those of 
the Kaghanis to Lower Hazara during the winter, but, as a rule, they are 
merely taken to the lower slopes of their own mountains. 

The country on the north bank of the river is similar both in pbysical 
features and in the nationality of the inhabitants. The principal villages 
are Seo, Patan, Jigal, Jaélkot, Palas, and Kolai. 

Among the mountains and rocky glens of the upper portions of Kohistdn 
and Childs are ibex, brown bears, and marmots; lower down, black bears, 
musk deer, and splendid pheasauts, and flying squirrels, with a very solt 
black aud brown fur, 

There are no roads, properly so called, in Kohistan, though traders do 
take laden mules up the Indus, and across the ranges from Kaghan to the 
river. In places the road along the river is good and passes through small 
fertile basins, at others detours over the rocky precipices on its banks 
have to be made; sometimes the only pathway being over poles laid along 
the face of a cliff and requiring good nerve to venture over. ‘Traders general- 
ly cross and recross the river, and alternately proceed up the opposite bauks. 
There are ferries at Patan to Palas, Jélkot to Seo, and one at Sazin to Tangir. 
Bunias, in search of gh¢ and wool, cross the passes of Kéghdn into Kohistan 
with salt, indigo, cotton cloths, tobacco, &. The usual paths followed by 
them are up the Bhogarmang glen over the Khanddagali into Chor ; thence 
over the Azrigali westward into Alali, or down the Chordara to Palas ; 
from Balakot up the Kunhar river to Such, then up the Ashnakatha over 
the Mirzagali, east of Musa-ka-Musala mountain to Chor, or up the 
Bhimbhal, over Maliksiri to Chachargaé, a very rough path. Major MeNeile, 
Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, classifies the Kohistanis as follows :— 


Fighting men. 
Kur Khel Onair js 7 < 7 < ; - 400 
Kaluch . : . : 7 ‘ i. 100 


Sbin . . . . . . . . « 3,500 
He says that three-fourths of the fighting-men have matchlocks, and that 


they are reputed brave. They manufacture their own gunpowder, but 
import lead. MacGregor, however, divides them differently, mz.— 


Shafda Khel. 
Bara Khel {Kh Khel. 
Shuka Khel. 
Kalf Khel. 
Galoch or Kaltich . . . e - Kale Maglas. 
Shandar Khel Shadir Khel. 
Sen: 5 : ™ * 2 Chuta Khel. 
Gatar Khel : , . . ; fc Khel, 


This classification is, however, very unreliable. 
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The Shin villages of Palas and Kolai are frequently at feud ; in fact, 
this feud divides Kohistdn into two great factions, or camps, known as the 
Pélaswals aud Kolaiwals, and this is a very important factor in Kohistan 
polities. The Kohistdnis purchase only cloth and indigo from us, so cannot 
be considered very dependent on us; nor have we ever had any difficulty 
with them, beyond the petty disputes of our Gajars, when pasturing their 
flocks in Chor.—(MacGregor ; Scott ; MeNeile ; Biddulph ; the Mitta.) 


KOHISTAN-I-MALEZAI— 


The Pushtti name for the upper part of the Panjkora valley, which is 
inhabited by Bashkarik, a Dard race (vide “ Basuxin”’). The Mulla gives 
the following account of the valley below Banda-i-Gajar (7.0.) :— 


“ Keeping to the left bank of the river, with a south-easterly direction, 
the road at 2% miles below the first hamlet is opposite the junction of a 
stream from the west, up which runs a road leading to the Shushi valley 
in Chitrél. There is a hamlet numbering about 4 houses in the upper 
angle of the junction, and half a mile further down, on the road, there is 
another, which, with the houses in the neighbourhood, includes about 12 
houses. At the time I passed, these places were fully occupied by flocks 
and herds, and about 200 people. Another half mile brings the road to 
a bend of the river, from which it runs southwards, and at which there is 
the junction of a stream from the east. Three miles further on the vallev 
narrows considerably, the river passes through a rocky gap, and the road for 
a few yards runs by the water’s edge, after which the valley opens out again, 
There is a substantial wooden bridge, 25 paces in length, over the water, which 
has a depth of a little under 3 feet, 63 miles from the gap, by which the 
river is crossed. At 24 miles from this bridge aroad branches off to Lamutf 
(7.v.), crossing the river by another wooden substantial structure, which 
allows of the passage of laden cattle. Another half mile further the river 
runs for about 200 yards under the hill slope, but the road continues good, 
and with a slight descent enters on more open ground, cultivated, with 
hamlets near the edges of the slopes, and a mile further reaches Tal (q.v.). 
The river below Tal takes a south-west direction, and the road keeping to 
the right bank, at a little over 14 iniles, comes opposite Lamutf, a village 
of 700 houses, A mile lower down is the junction of the Nadi Lamuttf, a 
streem which comes from an easterly direction, and up which leads a road 
to Kalam (¢.”.), and then on the Ushi. My road kept to the right bank of 
the ‘Tal river; 4 miles further on I arrived at Kalkot (g.v.) village, where I 
halted for the night of the 2nd October. At 14 miles lower down a 
small stream from the left is crossed, and 24 miles further Bark6t, a villave 
of 10 houses, is reached. Somewhat over 14 miles further there isa bridge 
over the river to the Bidr village, of 40 houses. Still keeping to the left 
of the river, my road at balf a mile crossed a small stream from the left, 
and another at 24 miles, where the valley narrows a little, but the road 
keeps good, and a mile further reached a bridge by which the river is crossed, 
and the important village of Patrak is reached about 300 yards lower down, 
This is a village of about 1,000 houses, like the other independent villages 
lett behind, and is the last of them ; here rice is grown in small quantities. 
The road still keeps to the left bank, and at 3} mile below the village 
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crosses a small stream, which joins the Tal river opposite the junction of 
the Patrak stream. For the next 74 miles the river fows through a con- 
fined valley ; the road, however, with some ups and downs allows of the pas- 
sage of laden horses; a small stream being crossed about midway. ‘The 
anjir (‘fig’), and makhrant (‘a kind of plum’), and acid pomegranate are 
found wild on either side of the river, Half a mile on I crossed the river 
by a bridge, over which laden cattle pass, 200 yards beyond which is the 
fort of Shiringal and Ddki, a village of 25 houses (vide ‘Duxt’). ‘The 
valley along the entire length of the Tal river is called the Kohistén-i- 
Malezai, after the Malezdi tribe of Pathdns, down to near the villages of 
Duki and Shiringal ; it is independent, without any recognised head. The 
country below those places is included in the Khdnate of Dir. In the former 
portion there is a good deal of lawlessness, and though there is no tax on 
goods passing through, yet as much ascan be had out of travellers is taken ; 
in the latter there is a settled government. It is said that about 12,000 
fighting-men, armed with matchlock and sword or spears, can be brought 
together in the Kohistan-i-Malezai. ” 


Lockwood gives the following information regarding the tribal divi- 
sions of the inhabitants of the valley :— 


“They have six villages, #2z., Padtrak, inhabited by Rajnors, Ramnors, 
Shamnors, and Chartors; Bidar, on the west of the river, inhabited by the 
Malanor, Batiror, aud Kinor sections; Barkét, inhabited by the Darwizor, 
Beror, and Hamdior ; Kalkot, with Daéradk, Buror, and Chud; Tal, with 
Miror, Silor, and Shutor; Lamiti, with Candor, Daknor, Pandor, Kusha- 
lor, Manjor, and Chamor sections. Although called the Kohistan-i- 
Malezai the country is not now inhabited by Malezai Pathdns. McNair 
calls it Talasb, which must not, however, be confounded with the Talash at 
the junction of the Swat and Panjkorah rivers. The name is said to be 
derived from tivo brothers Ta and Lash. The people were originally Kéfirs. 
The population McNair estimates at 10,000 to 12,000 men. The climate 
is a fine one, but severe in winter. Products similar to those of Swat, save 
that wheat takes the place of rice. Two crops are raised aunually in the 
valleys, but only one on the hill-sides. Besides the villages above men- 
tioned McNair also speaks of Gawaldai Bela, Shrath, Haydgé.”— (The 
Milla; Biddulph ; Lockwood ; McNair.) 


KOHISTAN OF SWAT-— 


The name applied to the upper part of the Swat valley, that is north 
of Charrai. It is inhabited by Dards of the Torwal and Baskkar races 
(q.v.). The valley, or rather valleys, which comprise the Kohistan are 
hemmed in by lofty mountains. On the north is the great range which 
forms the watershed between Chitral and Gilgit on the one side, and the 
Swat and Panjkora rivers on the other. To the east is the long spur 
which divides the Swat and Indus valleys, and to the west are the Laram 
and Sajaun mountains, ‘This tract, it is said, was formerly subject to 
Swat, but is now independent. The valley is in most parts very narrow, 
but opens out here and there. Dense forests of fir, pine, and oak clothe the 
hill-sides, while walnuts, apples, apricots, &., grow wild. G4é aud timber 
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are largely exported. The principal villages are Ushis, Kalam, Utrot, 
Cham, Baramal, to which headings refer.—( Biddulph ; the Mulla.) 


KOKSIN— ,. & se I 
A tributary of the Mastéj, or YArkhun, river on its right bank. It rises in 
the Shéhjanali range, that is the watershed between Tarikho and 
Yarkhéu Bald, and after a course of about 10 miles falls into the Yarkhun 
river, about 2 miles below Tépkhdna Zidbeg, and just opposite Garm 
Chashma ; up this river is the route to the Kdksiu, or Shabjanali pass, which 
is practicable for horses.—( Barrow.) 


KOKSIN PASS—Lat. 36° 43’, Long. 72° 47’; Elev. 

A pass leading from the Yarkhtin valley by the valley of the Kéksin river 
into Turikho, It is said to be two days’ journey for coolies from Tép- 
khéna Zidbeg to Rich in Tirikho. The distance is probably about 30 miles. 
The route is said to be fit for the laden animals, and is open for about half 
the year. From the kotd/ the road goes down a valley which is used as a 
grazing-grouud to Shahjanali, and thence down the Tarikho river.— 
(Barrow, from native information.) 


KOLAI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village on the left bank of the Indus, in the Indus Kohistén, The fol- 
lowing is the Mulla’s account of it :— 


“The Kolei stream, coming from the east, is next crossed; the width 
thereof was about 60 feet and depth 3 feet, with a rapid current. Proceed- 
ing about three-fourths of a mile the village of Kolai lies to the right, 
about | mile up the hill slope, This is a large village, of about S00 or 
1,000 houses, the people of which are scattered during the summer months 
over the surrounding hills, cultivating the ground, and thus raising enough ° 
crops for their consumption, which would not be the case had they to depend 
on the produce of the land adjoining the village ; they, by this means also, 
have good grazing for their live-stock. All the trade with Gilgit is carried 
on by the people of Kolai; ghi chiefly, and cash (the Muhammadshéhi 
rupee), also gold dust in sinall quantities, are taken down hy men in the 
pay of traders to Hazro and Rawalpindi, and exchanged for cotton cloths 
and indigo, &e., which are taken ridé Kaghén aud Childs to Gilgit, where 
large stores are kept, Trade is chiefly done on the credit system—large 
profits and slow returns. These people are said to be in good repute with 
the Kashmir Raja’s government, joining in its expeditions, for which they 
are excused duty on their goods. There is a feud of long standing be- 


tween Kolai and Palas, The inhabitants of Kolai are nearly all Shins.” 
—(The Milla.) 


KORAGII—Lat. 36° 13! 80", Long. 72° 11’; Elev. 6,680’. 


A village opposite the confluence of the Mastuj and Tirikho rivers. It 
contains only about 20 houses, and is of no importance. — (Barrow.) 


KOTAL KASH—Lat. 36° 49’, Long. 73° 12’ 80"; Elev. 
A neck across a spur which runs down to the left bank of the Yérkhtn 
river, about half-way between Dasht-i-Barégbil and Tépkhéna Zidbe-. 


L 
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The summer road down the Yarkhin valley lies over this Kotal, which is 
probably about 13,000’ above the sea, and 2,000’ above the river. The road 
is extremely bad and quite impracticable for animals, as on one side of the 
kotal there is a frightful glacier to be crossed, and on the other an exces- 
sively steep descent. Just beyond the otal on the west side there is a 
lovely lake of clear blue water, surrounded by rocky hills, This lake is well 
known as the Hauz-i-Kotal Kash.—(Barrow.) 


KOTGAZ—Lat. 36° 33’, Long. 72° 3’; Elev. 14,215’. 
A glacier on the south side of the Sad Ishtrégh pass, The glacier is about 
6 or 7 miles long and 2 wide. The elevation given above is taken about 
the centre of the snowfield. The name Kétgaz is sometimes applied to the 
Sad Ishtragh pass.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi: Jadu.) 


KRAMINS— 
A caste or branch of the Dard race. They are millers, potters, and carriers, 
corresponding to the Kahars of India. They do not intermarry with any 
other caste. They are not very numerous, except in Dabér, Kandia, Harban, 
Sazin, Dirél, and Childs, where from one-half to one-quarter of the popu- 
lation are Krémins.—( Brddulph.) 


KUJO—Lat. 35° 57’, Long. 71° 66’; Elev. 5,400. 
A village on the right bank of the Mastij, or Chitral, river, about 2 or 3 
miles below Kogazi. This village consists of two hamlets about half a mile 
apart. Both are well wooded with fruit trees and contain together about 
50 houses. A rope bridge connects Upper KGja with the left bank of the 
Chitral river.—( Barrow.) 


KUNAR RIVER— 
The name by which the Chitrdl river is known from Asmér down to its 
junction with the Kabél river. In the upper part of its course, that is, 
from ita source to Asmar, it is known as the Yarkhfn, the Mastuj, or 
the Chitral. —(Vide those headings.) 


KUPU BANDA— 

A Gajar village, of 25 houses, at the head of the Kipu dara, This glen 
drains into the Indus on its right bank, about 10 miles below Patan. The 
next valley to the south is the Kana dara, the first in which Pathons are 
found on the right bank of the Indus. The Ktipu dara may, therefore, be 
regarded as the southern limit of Dardistén in this direction. Dardistdn, 
it must be remembered, is merely a vague geographical expression, adopted 
for convenience when describing the non-Pathan regions south of the Hin- 
da-Kush.— (The Milla; Barrow.) 


KURANGI— 
The last of the Tangir villages on the road to Yasin and Mastuj. A stream, 
draining the Michar valley from the west, joins the Tangir here. (20 
houses.) It is altogether a Gujar village, the people, besides their pastoral 
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pursuits taking to cultivation, producing the same crops as at Dabas and 
Palori.—(The Mulia.) 


KUSHT—Lat. 36° 14’ 30’, Long. 72° 11’; Elev. 7,850’. 
A large scattered village of about 300 houses on the hillsides overlooking 
the right bank of the Tarikho river, just above its junction with the Mastuj 
river. This is usually one of the stages on the road from Drdsan to Chitral. 
Supplies plentiful.—( Barrow.) 


LAHTAR NADI—= 
A stream draining to the Indus, on its left bank, about half-way between 
Jalkét and Sazfn. It is considered to be the boundary between the Indus, 
Kohistén, and Shindka. It isa fine large stream, and well wooded with 
pine.—(The Milica.) 


LAKE DUFFERIN—Lat, 36° 6’, Long. 71° 15’; Elev. 12,500’. 
A lake in Budakhshdn on the north side of the Dorah Kotal, and about 9 
miles due west of it. This lake is about 14 miles long and 4 mile wide. 
Its main feeder is a stream from the Mandal pass into Kéfiristan, and it 
empties itself by the stream which flows past Gogardasht to Sanglich and 
Zébak. 

The lake lies in a deep trough, great bare brown mountains rising above 
it on both sides. It is at the junction of three roads—that leading from 
Zébak, that from Chitrél by the Dorah pass, and that from the K4firistéao 
by the Mandal pass. The lake is a little more than 1} miles long, and is 
600 yards broad at the lower end, where it is widest. It remains frozen 
till the end of June. Its outflow is underground through a narrow rocky 
ravine, though no doubt in spring, when the snows are melting, there is a 
distinct stream. A mile or so below the lake there is a small camping- 
ground, where forage, but no fuel, is obtainable.—( Barrow.) 


LAMUTI—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Panjkora in the Kohistén-i-Malizai. 
It consists of 700 houses. The people are Bashkér (q.v.), a Dard race, and 
pay tribute to Chitral, formerly to Yasin as well. A mile below the 
village the Lémuti river falls into the Panjkora from the east. Up this 
river there is a road to Kélim and Ushi in the Swat Kohistén.—( The 
Mitla; Biddulph.) 

LANGAR— 
The bed of the Ghizar river from the junction of the Shandir stream to 
that of the Chamarkand is overgrown with dense low willow jungle. This 
jungle is known as Langar. It offers a very suitable halting-ground 
between Ghizar and Laspar, as wood, water, and forage are all abundant. 
The elevation of Langar is about 1] ,000'.—( Barrow.) 


LASNOT, or LALKOT— 


A fort in the Gor valley (¢.e.), about 10 miles south-west of Bunji. Con- 
tains 150 permanently inhabited houses. Fruit-trees grow abundantly, and 
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there is much cultivation, There are two médias and two mosques. About 
half a mile to the south is a garden known as Shini, with numerous fruit 
and other trees, but it is uncared for—(4Ahmad Ali.) 


LASPU R—.Lat. 36° 4’, Long. 72° 30'; Elev. 9,800’. 
A village in the Sar Laspur valley of Chitral, it is situated on the right 
bank of the river at the mouth of the Woghtdr nala, about 3 or 4 miles 
from the top of the Shandir pass. 

It is a scattered village, of about 50 houses. Wheat, barley, and jowar 
are cultivated here. Trees are not very plentiful. In winter itis a miser- 
ably cold spot. Opposite Laspir great cliffs impinge on the river.— 
(Barrow.) 


LATHU PASS—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 

A wuch-used pass between Gor and the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by snow from December to March, It issues 
from the mountains at Damét in the Sai valley. It may be reckoned 
as two days’ journey from Gor to Damét. Water and firewood are pro- 
curable en route, but there is no wood below Sulat or above the cave of 
Boto Baniél. North of the Lathi pass and to the left of the stream are 
three big caves. One is called Dobai Hardi, the other Boto Banial, the 
third Naro Banial. Dobai Harai is close to left bank of the Latha stream, at 
about 50 or 60 feet above the foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 goats, 
and is so used insummer. Boto Baniél is situated about 1 mile north of 
Dobai Haréi, and about 300 feet west of Lathu stream, and nearly 100 
above the foot of mountain. Shelter fcr 150 goats. Naro Banidl lies 
less than balf a mile north of Boto Banidl, about 300’ above the base of 
the mountain: it is the largest of the three caves, accommodating 1,000 
goats. The path to each of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rather difficult: there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous.—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


LAWI—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 
A village on the north side of the Shishi Kd valley of Chitral, situated on 
the slopes of the hills. It contains about a dozen houses. The inhabitants 
possess large flocks. —(Muhammad Nawdéz Khan.) 


LECH{R— 
A small valley in Shindka, belonging to Gor. It lies on the left bank of 
the Indus, south-west of the Hata Pir. It was just above this valley that 
the great landslip into the Indus occurred in 1841 which caused the dis- 
astrous flood of that year. The valley is entered by a path from the Hatt 
Pir, as well as by the Satiabé Kotal from Dashkin, which is 13,500 feet 
high, and passable by unladen cattle—(AAmad Ali khan.) 


LOIJAHALOL— . 
A tributary of the Kamri Dara, or Kalé Pani, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. The 
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valley watered by it, is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation, Up this 
valley there is a footpath to the Burj Pir, that is to say, to the Dorikan 
route.—(Barrow.) 


LOWARAI PASS—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 10,450’. 

A pass over the watershed, between Dir and Chitral. On the east side it 
commences, about 3 miles from Mfirga, elevation 8,400 feet. The water- 
shed is 10,450 feet, so that about 2,000 feet has to be ascended in 5 miles. 
(MeNair ealls it 5 miles from Mirga to the watershed.) From the fotal 
there is a descent of 2 miles, through a narrow defile, bounded by precipit- 
ous rocks and commanded by numerous sangars, erected by the Kéfirs for 
the purpose of attacking travellers. Bizogah is the place generally selected 
by the K4firs for their attacks. A stream is then reached, and from this 
point onwards the hills on both sides are ‘covered with magnificent pine 
trees. At 8 miles from the crest the valley opens out, and Ashrath is 
reached. McNair calls the total distance from Mirga to Ashrath “not 
more than 10 miles,”’ but, as he took nearly 19 hours to accomplish it, 13 
miles is probably more correct, viz., 5 miles from Mirga to the kotal, 8 
miles from the sota/ tu Ashrath. 

The pass is generally closed by snow from the end of November till 
April, but practicable for pack-animals during the rest of the year. McNair 
calls the ascent easy and gradual, but says the d:scent is more difficult, 
and may be called very difficult for kaggage animals, the stream having to 
be crossed several times. There is no cultivation between Mirga and 
Ashrath, but fuel and forage are plentiful. 

From Ashrath the road continues to descend the valley for 3 miles, the 
path here and there difficult for laden animals. This valley is called Pésh 
Gol or Pésh Dara, In the angle between it and the Kunar river is Mir- 
kani, an open tongue of ground covered with graves. In fact, the whole 
way from Ashrath to Kalkatak, about 7 miles up the left bank of the 
Kuonar, or Chitral river, graves are conspicuously frequent. (The Milla ; 
McNair ; Barrow.) 


LU N—Lat. 36° 11’ 30", Long. 72° 6'; Elev. 8,690’. 
A village in Chitral which lies high up the hillside, on the right bank of 
the Chitral river, and about 2 miles from it. It is a scattered village, of 
about 80 houses, with aconsiderable amount of cultivation, but no trees to 
speak of, except poplars. The slopes on which the village stands are easy and 
the soil good. In winter it is a cold bleak place. The best road from 
Chitral to Drdsan lies through Léin.—( Barrow.) 


LUN KU— 
A tributary valley of the Tirich river in Chitral, which, rising in the Hindd- 
Kush, Joins the Tirich about a couple of miles above Sarwat. It is 
in this valley that most of the orpiment for which Chitrél is famous is 
procured. There is a road up the valley to the mines, which is practicable 
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for laden animals, At the mouth of the valley there is a village containing 
about 20 houses, and up the valley on the hill-sides there is another village 
of the same size.—(Sub-Surveyor Bépi Jadu.) 


LURG, or LORK—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 


A village in the Téngir valley (Shindka, q.v.). The Milla gives the 
following account of it :— 


“T went up the right bank of the stream, which, till within 2 miles of 
Lirg, flows through a very confined valley ; the road has thus many ups and 
downs, but it admits of the passage of laden cattle. Liirg, about 6 miles 
from the Indus, is a village of about 50 houses, disposed in two groups, the 
first met with being for the live stock, and the second about 4 mile further 
on for the dwelling-houses of the people. It is situated on a plain about a 
mile in width and about 2 miles in length, which is well watered and par- 
tially under cultivation of rice and other grains. About the village there 
are fruit-trees in abundance, the walnut, in addition to those mentioned in 
connection with Sazin. The cattle remain in the village during winter.”’ 
—(The Milla.) 


LOTKU RIVER— 


The river which drains the most western portion of Chitr4l, that lying 
between Kaéfiristan and Tirich Mir. It may be said to commence at the 
Doréh pass, from which the fall is very rapid till the Gabar valley (q.v.) 
is reached. Above Gabar there are no habitations except the little Kéfir 
settlement of Digiri (¢.v.). The next few miles lie through a narrow stony 
valley with a rapid fall ; it then reaches the Parabek plain. Here there are 
several villages, and cultivation is fairly extensive. After leaving Parabek 
(q.v.), the river, generally speaking, lies in a narrow gorge, bounded by pre- 
cipitous mountains, which here and there opens out a little, leaving room for 
villages and cultivation. Rdi (g.v.), Jhita, Baramand, Izh (g.v.), and 
Drishp (q.v.) follow each other in quick succession, then at longer intervals 
come Mijgén, Magh, Rdji, Andarti, and Shoghot, with Awi, opposite. 
Below Shoghot the gorge of the Luka river becomes even more pronounced, 
the river lying between stupendous perpendicular cliffs, but even here, there 
are bays in the mountains where villages nestle, so that below Shoghot there 
are probably about 100 houses. Just below Lasht and about 3 miles above 
Chitral the Latkd river falls into the Chitral; it thus has a course of about 
40 miles. Its principal tributaries are on the right bank of the Ustich, the 
Artza, the Zidig, the Bagasht Gol ; and the Awi G61; and on the left bank 
the Uni, the Deh Gol, the Mardan, Arkéri, and Ujaéh Gél. Most of them 
will be found described under their own heading. The only really import- 
ant tributary bringing down a large volume of water is the Arkari. 

The Litkd is in winter fordable everywhere. In summer it is only ford- 
able at one or two points below Parabek, but above Gabr there are many 
places where it may be forded. It is bridged in several places, but the 
bridges are all rickety structures, easily removed, and easily replaced. The 
road to the Dorah lies up its valley. From Chitral to Shoghot it lies on the 
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right bank, thence to Andarti on the left bank, from Andarti to Drashp on 
the right bank, from Drtshp to Jhfta on the left bank, thence to Barzin 
on the right bank, after which it crosses and recrosses several times. From 
Andarti:the road to the Arkéri group of passes branches off. The Dorah 
route is practicable for laden animals. Above Andarti the Litkd lies in 
the province of Injgdm (g.v.). Below Andarti the valley forms part of the 
Chitrél district. The elevation of the valley varies from 10,800’ at Shah 
Salim to 6,200’ at its confluence with the Chitral river. Litkda means 
‘ Great River.’ —(Barrow.) 


MADAK—Lat. 36° 22', Long. 72° 21'; Elev. 
A village in Mtrikho of Chitral on the right bank of the Turikho river. 
It is not a big place, but very much scattered. Here there is a bridge; 
leading to Warkdp, on the opposite side of the river.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapé 
Jadu.) 

MADALASHT—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 
A village at the head of the Shishi valley, Lower Chitral. The inhabit- 
ants epeak Persian. They keep entirely to themselves and enjoy certain 
privileges, in return for which they are bound to supply the Mehtar with 
60 matchlocks per annum. The people are noted smiths in this part of 
the world. Madalasht must be over 8,000’ above the sea, as there are no 
fruit trees there, They are said to have immigrated here a couple of 
centuries ago from Badakhshén.— (McNair ; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 


MAHR DARA— 

A valley in Dardistan, near the Palesar pass. It is watered by the Mahr 
and Hag alas, which join about 2 miles north of the Simi Dara (q.».), 
and into which flows their combined stream. Footpaths lead up these 
nalas across the mountains to Andarp and Ghizar in Kashkar, about two 
days’ journey. These paths are not practicable for pack animals, and are 
seldom used. The Mahr Dara has no inhabitants, except perhaps in summer, 
when a few wandering Gijars, with their flocks, may visit the valley.—(7he 
Milla.) 


MAIATSIL— 
A stream which forms the eastern boundary of Nagar. At the head of 
the valley is the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass (g.v.) into 
the Shigar valley. This i never used except in cases of necessity. The 
Shigar valley debouches on the Indus near Skardt.—(Biddulph.) 

MAIDAN DARA~ 
A valley in Dardistén, which is one of the tributary glens of the Kandia 
Dara. It is formed by the junction of two streams, the Zdhar and Doga 
nadts. The valley is in parts broad and open, in parts a mere ravine. Both 
Maidan and Zahar are occupied in summer by wandering Gijars, with their 
flocks and herds. There isa path from Maidan into the Téngir valley, The 
hilla on both sides of the Maidan valley are clothed with magnificent 
timber, —(The Milla.) 
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MALP— 
A village in Tarikho, which drains into the main river at Raifn, Towards 
the head of this valley there is a village containing about 40 houses, which 
is also known as Malp. Here there are no trees to speak of, the elevation 


being 9,800’, The valley is about 8 miles long, and the road up it is very 
bad.—(Sub-Surveyor Bépé Jddi.) 


MANDURI—Lat. 26° 59’, Long. 73° 25’ 30’; Elev. 8,400". 


A village in the Yasin valley, about 6 miles above Yasin. It lies close to 
the mouth of two narrow valleys, coming down from the east. Up these 
valleys there are difficult footpaths leading over into the Ashkiman 
valley.—(Barrow.) 


MANIHIT—V/ide “ Nfit.” 


MANKIAL—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Darél stream. It consists of two 
groups of houses, Bar and Kuz, about 500 yards apart, These villages 
are well off, and possess grazing rights in the Kandbari valley. They 
contain about 180 and 100 houses respectively.—(The Milla; Ahmad Ali 
Khan.) 

MANUGASH— 
A village in the Banar valley (g.2.) 


MARANG JUNGLE—Lat. 36° 37’, Long, 73° 28’ 80”; Elev. 9,000’. 

A low swampy tract of jungle in the Yasfn valley, streching from Darkét 
down to within 3 or 2 miles of Amalchat, It consists chiefly of willow, 
hireh, and dense undergrowth. The valley here ig never more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. The mountains on each side are rocky, precipitous, 
and inaccessible. Abddl Rahim calls thie jungle Mutarékam. He may 
be right, but I do not think I could have been mistaken, as I wrote the 
name down when there.—( Barrow.) 


MARDAN— 
A small valley, about 8 miles in Jength, which lies north of Drashp in 
lnjgém, The stream which waters this valley joins the Latkd at Drashp. 
The valley contains about 100 houses, and there is a considerable amount 
of cultivation up the Mardan valley ; there is a difficult route by which the 
Agram pass may be reached. The valley at its mouth is 7,000’ above the 
ser.—(MeNair ; Barrow.) 


MAROI—Lat. 36° 2', Long. 72° 2'; Elev. 5,753’. 
A large scattered village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 9 
miles above Kogazi. It contains about 100 houses in all. Maroi stands 
on the edge of a deep ravine, down which there is a path leading to a 
bridge across the Chitral river; this is the main road between Drasan and 
Chitral, This bridge is a very dangerous rickety one, about 25 yards long. 
Horses van be led over.—( Barrow.) 





1. B., May 1887. 






THE LASPUR VALLEY. 


MASTUJ FORT FROM THE RIVER. 
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MASHAI— 
Vide “ Botociu.” 

MASTUJ—Lat. 36° 17’ 30”, Long. 72° 33’; Elev. 7,800’. 
The capital of the Mastvj province of Chitral and formerly the capital of 
Kashkér Béla (g.v.). Actually Mastdj is merely the fort in which the 
Governor resides, This fort is situated in the middle of a sloping plain 
between the Yarkhiin and Laspdr rivers, and is a square structure of mud 
and stone, with towers at the angles. Itis about 50 yards square. Speak- 
ing generally, the villages on both banks, within a radius of several miles 
are included in Mastij, which may thus be said to contain over 200 houses ; 
Chavinj, Pargas, and Parmadi would be included in this estimate. There 
is much uncultivated, but cultivable, ground about Mastéj, which doubtless 
has, and could again support a much larger population. Mastaj was 
besieged by the Chinese in the reign of Khish Amad, (vide Cutrrit), who 
after a seven months’ siege came to terms with his besiegers. It is un- 
doubtedly a very ancient place and was formerly a rendezvous for kafilas. 
The emperor Taimir is said to have visited it more than once. 

Though tactically the fort of Mastij is of no importance, strategically 
the position is most important, commanding, as it does, routes to Chitral, 
Gilgit, Yasin, Baréghil, and Dir. At Mastuj is the first permanent bridge 
(not including rope-bridges) across the Yarkbau river.—(Muhanmad 
Amin ; Moorcroft ; Minshi Aziz; Barrow.) 


MASTUS (Distnict) — 
This district is one of the administrative divisions of Chitral, and is at pre- 
sent governed (1886) by Afzal-dl-Mulk, one of the Mehtar’ssons. Incom- 
prises the main valley of the Yérkhan, or Mastdj, river on both banks as far 
down as Sanoghar,—and below Sanoghar the left bank only as far as 
Réshin, Toit are subordinate the Ghizar valley above Pingal, and the Sar 
Lasptr valley. 

That part of the district which lies above Mastaj is known as Yérkhiin 
(q..). The valley throughout is hemmed in by great bare rocky mountains, 
rising 7,000 or §,000 feet above the river. 

The valley is nowhere much more than a mile wide. Cultivation is not 
continuous, but lies either in terraces along the hill-sides or in broad patches, 
where some mountain torrent forms a fan of alluvial soil. Nodoubt much 
more land might be brought under cultivation, and ruined water cuts and 
deserted terraces show that at one time the population must have been much 
denser The tyranny exercised by Gauhar Aman and Pahlw4n Bahddtr is 
generally credited with the present desolation. 

The soil yields two crops. Wheat is the staple food, but rice is grown in 
some part of the district. Fruit trees are not too plentiful above Mastiaj, 
and there is no export of dried fruits. The climate is comparatively mild, 
and snow in some yeare does not fall at all below Mastij.* Goats are 


* This is duc to the lie of the valley, which runs enst and west, 
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numerous, cattle and sheep not so plentiful. Lead and antimony are found 
near Mastij on the opposite bank of the river. These metals are state 
monopolies. Gold-washing is carried on, but is not very profitable, Chogas, 
patti, and socks are largely manufactured. 

The principal places in the Mastij district, exclusive of Ghizar and Sar 
Laspar, are Miragram, Brep, MastGj, Sanoghar, Bini and Réshin. The 
total population may be roughly estimated as follows: 

Yarkhin ° . e 





. ° . . 3,500 

_ Mastiéj proper 6,500 
Sar Léspir 2,000 
Ghizar 3,000 
ToraL 15,000 


Formerly Mastéj belonged to Kashkér Bala (g.v.). 
Under Afzal-i-Mulk there are the following officials, some of whom, 
however, belong to the Drdsan district :— 


1 VW azir.—Bahadur Khan, half brother of the Mehtar. 
3 Hdkims,—Abddlle Khén, of Yarkhiin, Rahmatilla Khan of Ghizar, 
and Muhammad Rafi of Léspar. 

2 Aksakdls,—Mirza Khan and Ashraf Khan. 

2 Atdliks.—Néra of Drésan and Shéh Sultén of Mastdj. 

4 Charwélos. 

1 Yasawal. 

15 Charbis. 
The principal personages in the Government were in 1886 :— 
Name. Residence, 

Nasrat Ali Khdn Réshiin. 
Shah Abddl Amd ‘ < ‘ ” 
Khésh . ‘ ; 5 ‘ Yarkhdo. 
Gauhar Hyat Béni. 
Mazhir Hyat ” 
Kubad Shéh Mastj. 
T4) Alam ” 
Yddgari . Sanoghar. 
Chist F ‘ 2 Yarkhin. 
Namdar Khdn . ‘ ‘ ” 
Muhammad Akbar Khan . ” 
Jannat. . ; Chashi. 
Kahs , . Ghizar 
Hatim Beg Drdsan. 
Hasan Basri ” 
Nidz Khan ” 
Bakhdtr Khao ” 
Sahib Shéh 


(Biddulph ; McNair ; Barrow ; Muhammad Nawaz Khdn.) 


MASTUJ RIVER— 


The name applied to the Chitrél river from Mastaj down to Chitral itself ; 


above Mastij it is called the Yarkhian (¢.v.). 


It rises in the Ghazkul lake 


(q.v.), east of Baroghil. The first considerable affluent it receives below 
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Mastéj is the Sar Ldspar stream (g.v.). About 20 miles below Mastaj it 
receives an important tributary on the right, the stream which waters the 
valleys of Tarikho and Mulkho, And 25 miles or so below this it is joined 
on its left by the Guland Gol (g.v.). Four miles above Chitral it receive 
through the Liitkd river the whole drainage of the mountains in the direc- 
tion of the Nuksan and Dordh passes, while from Chitral downwards the 
river is known as the Chitral river. In this portion of its course the river, 
generally speaking, is from 50 to 100 yards wide and too rapid to be navig- 
able. Its average fall is about 46’ a mile. In winter the river is fordable 
at Mastij, and perhaps at one or two other places. The volume of water is 
in winter considerably less than in summer, and consequently where the 
bed is deep, it contracts a good deal. Just below Kogazi there is a very 
remarkable contraction, the whole volume of the river dashes through a 
narrow rock-kound channel, about 9’ wide, though in summer, at this very 
same spot, the river must be at least 50 yards wide. The river is permanent- 
ly bridged at Mastij, Sanoghar, Maroi, Mori, and Chitral. There is also 
a rope bridge 2 miles below Kogazi. In winter several temporary bridges 
are erected at other places, and, in fact, at that season the river may be 
bridged almost anywhere, 

The valley, generally speaking, is a deep narrow defile between rocky 
and precipitous mountains, with here and there an alluvial plateau, or fan, 
on which a village is perched.—( Barrow.) 


MATAKAN, orn MATILTAN KOTAL—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the Kohistén of Swat and the Indus, 
It is two long days’ journey from the village of Ushi in the Swat Kohistén 
to Gabridl in the Kandia valley. The road isa very difficult one, and there 
are no intervening villages. —(The Milla.) 


MATI SHING—Vide “ Botoaka.” 


MATUN DAS—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 
A deserted fort and village about 24 miles above Nomal, on the left bank 
of the Hanza river. There is a considerable extent of arable ground here, 
which, with alittle engineering, might be again cultivated. The irrigation 
works, on which the place depended, were destroyed about 1860. Part of 
the village lands were also swept away by an inundation.—( Barrow.) 


MAULAI— 


A Muhammadan sect, whose adherents are chiefly found among the Upper 
Oxus states, in Hunza and Punidl. More than half the people of Yasin 
and the Lutkd valley in Chitral are Maulais. 

The head of this sect was Agha Khén, the acknowledged spiritual chief 
of the Khojas of India and Persia, a gentleman of Khurasén, who came to 
India in 1840 for political reasons, and who resided in Bombay till his 
death a year or two ago. 
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The countries inhabited by the Maulais are roughly divided among a 
number of Pirs, who are treated by their disciples with extraordinary re- 
spect, but residence does not give the Pir authority over the whole of any 
special district, The office is hereditary, and Maulai fanilies transfer their 
spiritual obedience from father to son, regardless of changes of residence, 
For instance, Shah Abddl Rahim of Zébék, who is honoured and respected 
as being next in rank to Agha Khén himself, has disciples in Sirikul, 
Kanjut, Zébaék, Yasiu, and Badakhshan, but other Pfrs also have disciples 
in those places. The respect paid to the Pirs by their disciples is un- 
bounded ; nothing is refused them. If they ask for a son or a daughter of 
any house, no refusal is dreamt of. One of them once said to Biddulph, 
“Tf 1 ordered a father to kill his own son, he dare not refuse.” Whenever 
they move about, they are attended by a large number of followers, who are 
fed and maintained out of their superfluities, and they live entirely on the 
offerings of their disciples, Presents of horses, cattle, clothes, fruit, wheat, 
&c., are continually being made them, and the best of everything a Maulai 
possesses is given to his Pir. A portion of these offerings used to be con- 
verted into coin and sent yearly to Agha Khan, 


Next in ravk to the Pirs are kalifas, whose duty consists in little more 
than the collection of offerings. The Pirs each correspond direct with Agha 
Khan. 


The Maulais must not be confounded with the Maulavi sect of dancing 
Darweshis, with whom they have nothing in common, They assert that 
their sect was founded by the [mdm Jafir Ali Sadik (the Just), a descend- 
ant of Ali, by the daughter of the Prophet, who died A.H. 148, Abi 
Muhammad Husain, however, writing in the Zubdat-dl-Akhbar, says that 
Muhammad, surnamed Mahdi, who claimed to be sixth in descent from the 
Im4m Jafir Ali Sadik, founded the sect (who were first knowu as Ismailyas) 
in Egypt, in the year A.H. 299. His followers recognised him as the 
twelfth Imém. The conquest of Egypt by Sultan Séla-t-din Yusuf 
destroyed the temporal power of the sect in the country. They were, at 
that time, ruled by Azid, a descendant of Muhammad Mahdi. Meanwhile, 
the tenets of the sect had been brought to Persia. Mr. Drew suggests that 
the name is derived from Maxla, an Arabic name for God. The appellation 
may equally claim to be a corruption of Mulahidah, from Mudhad, “an 
infidel,” the name given to the sect in old times. 


Stinis speak of them as “ Kéfirs” and “ Rafizi,” but they themselves 
do not refuse to pray or eat with Sdnis. They are sometimes accused of 
worshipping Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, and are accordingly styled 
“ Aliparast,” and they undoubtedly esteem Ali, who, they say, was born 
of Light, as superior to the Prophet, and an incarnation of the deity. 
They reject the idea of a future state, believing in the transmigration of 
souls. Evil deeds are punished by the spirit being translated into a dog or 
other mean animal, Good actions are rewarded by a future incarnation as a 
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great or holy man. They claim little in common with other sects of 
Muhammadans, saying, “the Suni is adog and the Shfah is anass.” They 
question the divine character of the Kurén, though they say that it was 
entrusted to the angel Gabriel to give to Ali, but that he gave it by 
mistake to Muhammad. 


They use in place of the Kuran a book called the Kalam-i-Pir, a Persian 
work, which is shown to none but men of their faith. The precept most 
commonly quoted by them is, that a man should blind himself, so that he 
should not be moved with envy at sight of his neighbour’s prosperity ; he 
should weaken his hands, so that they can grasp nothing belonging to 
others; and lame himeelf, that he may be unable to disobey the commands 
of his Pir. Cattle that have strayed into standing crops are not to be driven 
out till they have satisfied themselves. A good Maulai is already as one 
dead ; prayers therefore are unnecessary, as also is fasting. If any forcible 
attempt should be made to cause a Maulai to fast, he should resist it by 
devouring a pinch of dust. The only pilgrimage enjoined is to the liviag 
head of their faith, who is styled the Imim-i-Zeman, or Sahib-i-Zeman. 
Marriage can be performed by any man whose beard is white. Seating 
himself with the bridegroom on his right hand and the bride on his left, he 
takes a few pieces of roasted sheep’s liver in both hands; and, crossing 
his arms, gives them to the man with his left hand and tothe woman with 
his right, Then, taking a cup of water, he gives half to the woman, and, 
after he has said a few words out of the Kalam-i- Pir, the ceremony is com- 
pleted. The form of the Maulai Kadima is changed yearly in accordance 
with instructions from the spiritual head. 


Wine is drunk by the Maulais without concealment, and they do not 
strictly abstain from eating tbe flesh of animals not killed in the orthodox 
manner. Being absolved from the constraints of prayer and fasting, the 
practical religion of the uneducated consists of little more than obeying the 
commands of their Kalifas and Pirs, and making offerings freely through 
them to their spiritual chief. They are by no means intolerant, and, where 
permitted, live on good terms with Stnis and Shiahs, with whom they inter- 
marry without restraint. The only cases I have known of ill-feeling between 
the sects have been caused in the first instance by Sinis. From Shidhs they 
seldom meet with hostility, owing probably to the respect they show to Ali; 
though they do not celebrate the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain. 


On the death of a Maulai the choicest articles of his portable property 
are set aside for the Imém-i-Zeman. No food is cooked in the house, for 
from three to eight days, according to the rank of the deceased, and the family 
tubsist on food cooked elsewhere. Food is also placed on trees and exposed 
places for birds to eat. On the evening of the appointed day a Kalifa 
comes to the house, and food is cooked and offered tohim. He eats a mouth- 
ful and places a piece of bread in the mouth of the dead man’s heir, after 
which the rest of the family partake. The lamp is then lighted (from which 
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the ceremony is called “ Chiragh roshan ”’), and a six-stringed guitar, called 
“ gharba,”’ being produced, singing is kept up for the whole night.—(Bid- 
dulph.) 


MAYUN.—Lat. Long. Elev. 6,650’. 
The first Hinza village in the main valley on the road from Gilgit. The 
fort stands on a promontory with precipitous sides, 300’ high, between the 
Mayan stream and Hiinza river. It contains about 60 houses. Its fields 
are entirely on the right bank of the Maydn stream. Poplars are very 
common here, The Kanjutis consider the Maytno position as their first 
strong line uf defence.—( Barrow.) 


MAZENO PASS—Lat, Long. Elev. 18,500’, 
A pass between Astor and Bauar (Childs) at the head of the wild Rupal 
valley. It attains an altitude of over 18,000 feet, and is consequently only 
open for a few months, and then only to practised mountaineers. In former 
times raiders from Childs used to come by this route to harry Astor. 

From the village of Rupal, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, the route first 
lies over au ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this, the track lies some- 
times over, and sometimes on one side of, a glacier for about 12 miles, when 
the summit of the Mazeno pass is reached. Tosho, another pass, lies 2 miles 
to the west, and these two routes to Banar join a few miles down the Dia- 
mnirai valley, which leads into the Bunar valley. Being very dificult, 
the Mazeno pass is but little used.—(Zanner ; Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


MINAWAR—Lat. 85° 52’, Long. 74° 29’; Elev. 5,050’. 
A prosperous village of 30 houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit plain, and 
about 8 miles from that place. It stands on the left bank of a stream 
which flows north to the Gilgit river, more than a miledistant. Fruit-trees, 
plentiful, abundant space for encamping, and good water.—( Barrow.) 


MIRAGRAM—Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 72° 24’; Elev. 7,350. 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 10 miles below Mas« 
taj. It is situated on a plateau high above the river and contains about 
100 houses. Fruit trees are abundant. In winter there is generally a 
bridge across the river at this place-—( Barrow.) 


MIRAGRAM—Lat. 36° 31’, Long. 72° 48’; Elev. 8,500’. 
A large scattered village in Yarkhan Pain. It is the first large village 
met with on the left bank of the Y4rkhin river. Fruit trees are abundant, 
and cultivation extensive. Miragrém contains probably about 100 houses, 


—(Barrow.) 


MIRBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. , 
A small village ov the left bank of the Indus, nearly opposite the Dabér 
valley. Here there is a ferry across the Indus. The people are distinctly 


Dards. 
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MIRKANI—Lat. 35° 27', Long. 71° 46’; Elev. 4,100’. 
An open barren tongue of land between the Pésh G6l and the Chitral or 
Kunar river, about 3 miles from Ashrath, a village on the Lowéarai pass 
route. Here there is space for an encampment, and firewood is abundant, 
but the place is much exposed to Kéfir raids, as is testified by the numerous 
graves, About } of a mile further down the river there is a hamlet of two 
or three houses, which is also known as Mirkani.—(Barrow.) 

Mf{R MALIK DARA— 
A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it drains at 
Ratta. It contains 3 villages and about 150 inhabitants, who are Dards 
of the Bota stock, and practically identical with those of the Kamri Dara 
(q.v.) The villages are Mir Malik, Batwashi and Chambili. Up this 
valley there is a good deal of pinewood and cultivation ; at its head there are 
two passes leading to the Kel valley, that through the Sukmal ravine is 
much the easier Sukmal.—(dimad Ali ; Barrow Ward.) 

MIRSHAHAI—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village in the Kandia basin of the Indus Kohistdn, containing about 20 
houses. It stands on the left bank of the Mirshdhai nad, a tributary 
of the Gabridl (g.v.), which river is crossed by a wooden bridge about half 
a mile above the village.—-(7he Mulia.) 

MIR WALI’S FORT—Lat, 36° 28' 30’, Long. 78° 26’; Elev. 8,600’. 
This fort is situated on the right bank of the Yasin river, about halfa mile 
below Barkdlti. The fort is rectangular and about 45 yards long by 30 
wide, with walls about 25’ high, and square towers at each of the angles, as 
well as intermediate ones on three of the faces. On the river face there 
is no intermediate tower, but on this side is the entrance to the fort, which 
acts as a téte de pont, for the road on leaving the bridge goes through a 
sort of covered way under the east wall of the fort. 

The walls are about 4’ thick at the top, and are backed by double- 
storeyed rooms all round. ‘They thus present spacious ramparts on every side 
with parapets to protect the defenders. The inside of the fort is divided by 
a high wall into two parts, the northern of which is intended for the 
women. In this portion is a large tank, which draws its supply of water 
through a covered channel from the river, and also by an underground 
passage from a spring in the mountains to the west. The southern half 
. ae contains a masjid and a smaller tank supplied with water 

rom the larger one, The bridge is about 50’ ‘ wide.—( Barrow : 

Muhammad Shah.) - Pena wie aren 
MISGAH—Lat. Long. Elev. 10,200’, 

The highest village and fort in Guhjal. It stands about 500’ above the 

left bank of the stream from the Kilik pass. It contains about 50 houses 

standing among stony treeless fields. The inhabitants possess plent, of 

sheep and goats.—( Barrow.) 
MOMI—Lat. 36° 2’, Long. 71° 46’ 30”; Elev. 6,600’. 

A large village, of about 90 houses, situated on both banks of the Arkéri 
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river, about 1} miles from its mouth. At Momi there are fine groves of 
fruit-trees. The river is here crossed by a bridge, which is practicable for 
laden animals,— (Sub-Surveyor Bdpu Jédi.) 


MORI, on MURI—Lat. 35° 59’, Long. 72° 1; Elev. 5,600’. 

There are two large villages of this name, more than a mile apart, on the 
right bank of the Mastuj river, aboat 16 or 17 miles above Chitral; about 
half-way between these two villages there is a bridge across the river. 
It is a narrow, shaky pole bridge, of the usual type and of about 40’ span. 
Travellers to or from Chitral must use this bridge, as there is no road from 
Mori to Chitral along the right bank. There is much cultivation and 
fruit about Mori. The two places together contain about 200 houses.— 
( Barrow.) 


MOSHABAR KOTAL—V/ide ‘“Té1 Korat.” 
The whole range is sometimes spokeu of asthe Moshabar range, and some- 
times as the Shandir range. 


MOTAZABAD— Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Hanza river just before entering the 
valley proper. There are a couple of forts and about 30 houses. Its stony 
fields have only lately been brought under cultivation.—(Barrow.) 


MUHAMMADABAD~—Lat. » Long. ; Elev. 
A wretched village in Kanjot, about 44 miles from Hanza fort, containing 
about 30 houses. It stands on the right bank of the river, several hundred 
feet above it.—( Barrow.) 


MOUJH GOL— 
The name of the stream bounding the Drdsan district on the south-west, 
and separating it from the Chitral district.—( Barrow.) 


MULKHO, or MURIKHO— 
A district of Chitral, which extends along the right bank of the Tarikho 
river from the junction of the Tirich river to Kasht, the Mujhg6l being 
the actual southern boundary. It also includes the Kargah Lasht (g.v.), 
the long low spur which divides the Tarikho river from the Mastaj. It 
has therefore a length of less than 20 miles. It is separated from Tirich 
valley on the north by afine bold ridge. Tirfch, however, is included in the 
Drdsan district. Mdrikho means ‘Lower Kho.’ It is extremely fertile 
and populous, the cultivation being almost continuous. The soil is mostly 
clay and gravel, the hill-sides bare and of gentle slope, the villages extend- 
ing high up the mountain sides. The cultivation is almost entirely on the 
right bank, extending along a considerable portion of the range dividing 
it from the Tirich valley. Sheep and goats are plentiful, so also fruit 
trees, but firewood is scarce. Falcon and hawk-catching, for export, is 
largely carried on, The woollen dresses worn by the inhabitants are made 
by themselves. Chogas form quite an article of trade, the Kéréirt and 
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Margaldén commanding a ready sale, The former is made from the wool 
of unborn lambs, the latter from the down of ducks, worked up with 
woollen threads. The population is about 5,000, and has the credit of 
being very exclusive, mixing little with the people of other valleys. 
The principal villages, or rather groups, of villages in Malkho are— 
Drésan . . ‘ ‘ . . . » 300 houses. 
Niskki : . . ° : ° . - 230 » 


Kushum . . . . ® . ‘ . 150 
Naugrém. . . . . ‘; . - 80 


Zard : < 7 : . é ‘ - 8 , 
Pashkora 5 Ee ‘ . ‘ < . 60 , 
Madak ; - : 7 ‘ 62 oe . 380 


All of these will be found described under their respective headings. ‘There 
is a fair road up the right bank of the river, and also one over the Gartigal 
pass into Tirich.—(Bi/dulph ; McNair ; Barrow.) 


MURI— 
Vide “ Mont.” 


MURKUN—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,850’. 
A village of about 12 or 15 houses, on the left bank of the Hunza river, in 
Guhjal. About 24 miles below this village there is a dilapidated rope 
bridge, the only one in Gubjal.—( Barrow.) 

MURKUSH—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900’, 
A camping ground in Gitihjél, about 12 miles from Misgah, on the Kilfk 
pass route. Water good and abundant. Firewood plentiful, forage scarce, 


space ample. There is no road to the Kirish pass (qg.v.), as shown in the 
old maps.—( Barrow.) 


MUSTAGH PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,400’. 


A pass between Baltistén and Chinese Kashgér. Though notin Dardistan, 
it is mentioned here on account of its connection with the question of routes 
from Ferghana into India. As there are no less than six marches over 
glaciers, without grass, fuel, or supplies, it cannot be contended that this 
route has any military importance whatever. The pass is open for a very 
short time only, and, in crossing it, men are tied together. For animals 
it is really impracticable, as will be seen from Drew’s Account.—(Jéd- 
dulph ; Napter ; Drew.)* 


MUTHAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 4 
A village in Banar valley (¢.v.) 
NAG AR—Lat. Long. Elev. t 


An independent Dard state, lying north-east of the Rakaptshi mountain 
and south of the Hunza river. Though considerably smaller than Hunaza, 
it has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable 


* Vide also Part IV, route from Skardu, 
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ground, it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun 
und being fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Réképishi 
mountain. The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike 
than the Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown, 
The people are Shiahs and belong to the Yashkdan, or Bdrishki stock. 
The ruler, as in Huinza, is known as the Zum, aud the family as Mogh- 
Jotai from an ancestor named Moghlot, the twin brother of Girkis (ride 
“ H6nza ”). Three sons of the reigning family live in Kashmir territory, 
viz, Alidad Khan, the titular Raja of Gilgit, Kamal Khéun, who enjoys a 
jagir at Nowal, and Bubar Khan, who holds Chalt and Chaprot in jagir. 


The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large 
quantities to the Punjab. The Nagar streams are said to be rich in gold. 
Nearly opposite Hanza the Maiatsil or Hapar river, a considerable stream, 
joins the main river from the south-east. The fort of Nagar and the 
Lhum’s house are on the left bank of this stream, about $ miles from the 
junction, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above tke sea. ‘I'his valley forms 
the eastern boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces Htinza is 
divided into four districts, each with its fort, vzz., Shaiar, Askdrdés, 
Chatorkdn, Swaiar, The river between Hiinza and Nagar flows between 
perpendicular cliffs, 300 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
only be sealed, in a few places, and are carefully guarded. There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of Haidarébadd. At the head of the Maiatsil 
valley is the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass (q.v.) into 
the Shigar valley, When Kashmir authority was temporarily expelled 
from Gilgit between 1452 and 1860, communication with Nagar was 
maintained by this road. Iu the prosperous times of the Shin rule, the 
Thums, of Nagar, acknowledged the Ras of Gilgit as their feudal superiors, 
and tradition relates that the villages of Nilt, Galmit, Tél, and Pisan, which 
now belong to Nagar, were given as dowries to different Thums, who 
married daughters of the Trakhané. At the time of the Sikh occupation 
of Gilgit a very close connection existed between the rulers of the two states 
of Gilgit and Nagar. Between Hdnza and Nayar a great rivalry, which 
has frequently resulted in open hostility, has always existed, but they are 
generally ready to combine against an external foe. Were it not for the 
possession of Chalt and the support of Kashmir bayonets, Nagar would pro- 
bably soon be subjugated by Hanza. Though possessing a common origin, 
the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and incapacity for war, 
and no instance is recorded of their being victorious over their rivals of 
Hiinza, at whose hands they have suffered many disastrous defeats. Since 
1868 Nayar has been tributary to Kashmir, to which it makes an annual 
payment of twenty-one /odas of gold and two baskets of apricots. 


The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khan’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold-dust. It is esti- 
mated at R7,000 per annum. The language is Barishki, or Khajtina, as 
Mr. Drew calls it, and according to him the people are called Khajani. 
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KHUSRU KHAN OF NAGAR,HIS BROTHER AND ATTENDANTS. 
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fhe villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles ate 
almost continuous, The villages between the Nagar valley and Chalt 


are— 
Tél : : 7 ‘ : 30 houses. 
Nilt F : : 7 ‘ ‘ 60 5 
Gilmat . 7 : . ‘ . 50 0 


Pisan 7 : . : 7 - 100 i 
Minapér . : : e i: : 60 “ 


Each has its fort. In Nagar each village is under a Trangfa. There 
is only one Wazir in Nagar. The present man is Shah Murad, in whose 
family the office is hereditary. 
The following genealogical table may prove useful :— 

Zaran Kuan—Thum of Nagar, 1886. 





By 1st wife. By 2nd wife. By 3rd wife. By 4th wife, 
| | | | , 
| t 
Muhammad Khan Uzar Khan ( ) Bubar Khén of 
(dead), (heir npparent),  Alidéd Khén Kamal Khén Chaprot. 
(Rd of Gilgit). (at Nomal), Gautham Khan. 
Sekandar Khén, 
Ding Malik. 
I 
Khusri Khan Badshah (at 8 other boys 
(at Gilgit). Gilgit). (at Nagar), 


OF the above, Zafar Khan, though only about 50 years of age, is 
almost in his second childhood,—the result of drink and debauchery, 

Muhammad Khan died, I believe, in Kashmir. His two eldest sons are 
kept as hostazes at Gilgit. The eldest, Khusrd, is a bright, intelligent lad, 
about 12 or 13 years of age (1886). His mother is a daughter of Ghazdn 
Khan, the late Ziumof Hinza. Uzar Khan isa sulky, ignorant, grasping, 
young man about 24 years of age. Aliddd Khan is a shrewd, pleasant, very 
trustworthy little fellow about 22 or 23; he has been all his life at Gilgit; 
he has no authority in spite of his title of Raja. Kam4l Khan is a one-eyed 
rascal, who never should be trusted. Whenever the Governor of Gilgit wants 
to everce Zafar Khan, he threatens to send back his son Kamal to Nagar, 
whereupon, rather than have back this Shaitdn, Zafar Khan concedes what- 
ever is wanted. The remaining sons are of no account.—(Drew ; Girdle- 
stone ; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 

NALTAR— 

A glen draining to the Hunza river, between Gilgit and Chaprét. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bichgari. This glen is in 
Kashmir territory; north of it rises the Naltar mountain, 19,820 feet 
high.—(Biddulph ; Trigonometrical Survey ) 

NANGA PARBAT, or DEOMIR—Lat. 35° 14’, Long. 74° 38’; Elev. 26,620. 
The great mountain peak which separates Astor from Childs. The Dérd 
races call it Deo Mir, or the Mountain of the Gods. Nanga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known iv Kashmir and 
Yaghistan, 


MQ 
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NARO BANIAL—/Pide “ Latut Pass.” 


NARSAT, orn NARA—Lat. Long. Elev. . 
A village on the left bank of the Chitral river, on the road to Asmar. It 
contains about 50 houses. On the hill above it is the deserted fort of Sha- 
likét. From here there is a road to Bar Barawal, which is fit for horses and 
is never closed by snow. Nara is the Pathén name. It is said that the 
noted AMzi/a Shah Baba intends taking up his residence here.—{ Muham- 
mad Nawdz Khdn.) 


NARSATI— 

A Dard dialect, spoken by the Gabars in the Chitral valley, who occupy 
the villages of Pashangar, Birkét, Langarbat, Gid, Narsat, Maimana, 
Sukai, Nawa Kala, and Chundak. The name Gabar would seem to con- 
nect them with the Gabaré of the Indus vailey, but their language differs 
a good deal. hey are, no doubt, the Gabrak of Baber’s Memoirs. The 
Chitralis speak of them as a bald race, and certainly they have rather 
scanty beards.—( Biddulph.) 


NASBUR GOL—Lat. Long. Elev. t 
A long, narrow valley coming from the mountains due west of Yasin, and 
draining into the Yasin river just above the fort. At the mouth of the 
valley is the small hamlet of Nasbir. The Nasbir Gél is a great summer 
grazing-ground of the Yasinis. Up the valley there is a footpath which 
leads to Chashi by way of the Bahitar G6l.—(Barr-w.) 


NAUGRAM—Lat. 36° 17’, Long. 72° 13’; Elev. 6,700’. 
A village in Mirikho, on the right bank of the river, about half-way be- 
tween Drdsan and Kisht. It only contains about 30 houses, but in the 
valley behind it are several small hamlets, Gardgém, Urdhul, Zani, Sond, 
which together contain about 80 houses more. Vines and fruit-trees are 
plentiful.—( Barrow.) 


NAUPUR—Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 74° 19’; Elev. 5,400’. 

A emall village on a plateau about 2 miles west of Gilgit fort and 500 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shuku or Naupur 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village is a 
large rock-eut figure of Buddha. This figure is about 10’ high and over 
30 above the ground. There are all sorts of legends in connection with 
this figure. All round Naupdr on the plateau and on the hill-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is said 
Nauptr or Amsar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit. It 
now contains less than 20 houses.—(Biddulph ; Barrow.) 


NIAT— Lat. Long. Elev. ts 
A stream which forms the eastern branch of the Thak valley (Childs), and 
which gives its own name to that part of the valley which it waters. ‘There 
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is plenty of pasturage in the valley, Snow begins to fall in December, 
and is to be seen up to the end of July; so the elevation of the valley must 
be pretty considerable. The range separating it from the Thak valley 
proper must be at least 16,000 feet high, as it is only free from snow for 
about three months. Commencing from the south, the villages in this val- 
ley are :— 


Nidt.—A village of 15 houses; through this village runs the route to the 
Kamakdori pass. 

Gushar.—About a mile lower down, contains 15 houses, 

Vhak.—One and a half mile below Gushar, 15 houses. 

Dalvi.—Two miles down stream, 14 houses. 

Manihit.—Half a mile south of the junction of the Nidt and Thak streams, 
7 houses, 

Busha.—Four miles below Daloi, close to the junction of the Niat and 
Thak streams, It contains 30 houses, and has some level grouud 
about it. 


All these villages, except Manihit, are on the right bank of the stream. 
The land close to each village is watered by a canal, cut from the adjacent 
stream, and near each village are two or three water-mills, The valley 
is very narrow. Below 12,000 feet the vegetation is quite luxuriant. Up 
the valley lies the path to the Kamakdori pass.—( Ahmad Ali Khan ) 


NILA NADI— 

A glen in Dardistén between Hazdra and the Indus, It is formed by the 
combination of the Lehdi, Shinkor, Chordara, and lesser streams. It re- 
seinbles the valley of the Chacharga Katha, and falls into the Indus near 
the two villages of Palas. 

Above Pélas in the Nila Nadi are Para, Gidar, Nila Nadi, Sharid, Tsalk, 
Uncha Nadi, Chiraka, Gondal, Lehdi and Sbinkor. 

The villages on the river bank are large, generally consisting of 400 to 
500 houses, surrounded by rice-fields and fruit-trees. The others are merely 
hamlets, generally deserted during the winter.—(Scot¢.) 


NILDHAR—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 11,630. 


A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgit river, which separates 
that river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road. 

The ascent from the Sai side is easy and only about a couple of hundred 
feet. The top of the spur is a level dasht, or plain, about 14 miles in 
width, the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 800’, and very steep and 
recky. The old road erosses the spur higher up and involves an ascent and 
decent of at least 2,000'. It is now never used.—(Grant ; Barrow.) 


NILT—Iat. , Long. ; Elev. 
A village in Nagar, opposite Maitin of Hinza. Its fort is very pictu- 
resquely situated, and the place contains about 30 houses. It is divided form 
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T6l by a deep ravine. It was at this ravine that the Kashmir army was 
defeated in 1866,—(Barrow.) 

NISHKU—Lat. 36° 25', Long. 72° 22’; Elev. 
A large village in Murikbo of Chitral. Itis situated on the hill slopes, high 
above the ‘T'arikho river. It contains about 250 houses, a great deal of 
wheat is grown, but fruit-trees are very scarce.— (Sub-Surveyor Bdpu Jddit,) 

NOMAL—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 5,200’. 
A large village on the left bank of the Huinza river in Gilgit territory. It 
contains about 80 houses, with fields extending for 2 or 3 miles. There 
is also a small mud fort, which is occupied by a detachment of Kashmir 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the Htinza river. From 
Nomal there is a bad foot-path across the hills to Barg&, on the Gilgit river ; 
Nomal was formerly a much larger place, but has been devastated by the 
river. Kamal Khan, one of the Nagar family, resides at Nomal as a hostage 
and Jégirddr of the Kashmir Government.*—( Barrow.) 

NO—Lat. 36° 19’, Long. 73° 25’; Elev. 8,000’. 
A small hamlet on the right bank of the Yasin river, about half-way between 

iendai and Yasin. There is no bridge, and in summer, when the river is 

full, it can only be reached v7@ Dumén.—( Barrow.) 


NUKSAN PASS—Lat. 36° 22’ 30", Long. 71° 36’ 0”; Elev. 16,560’. 

A pass over the Hindi-Kush from the Arkévi valley of Chitral to Zébak 
in Badakbshan. It is an extremely difficult route, and is really only prac- 
ticable for men on foot, though unladen ponies are occasionally taken by it. 
The ascent on the Chitral side is very steep, nearly 5,00U’ have to be climbed 
in the last 2 miles, which gives a gradient of very nearly 4. The pass 
is generally open for six months, In spite of its difficulties it is sometimes 
preferred to the Dordh, as being more direct, and on account of its immunity 
from Kafir raids. 

From Chitral it is 70 miles to Zébak by this route, the stages being— 


Miles. 

1, Shoghot . , . . 13 Fort and village. 
2. Shali : . . . 11 Hamlet. 
3. Rubdt . ‘ : . 73 Two or three hamlets, 
4. Wanakach . ‘ . . 103 Camping-ground. 
5. Khéna-iMgabad . . . 10 Camping-ground. 
6. Deh Gal ; ; : 84 Small village. 
7. Zébdk 2 . ; . 94 Large village. 

Total . 70 


The above route will be found fully described in the Route Book (Part IV). 
To save the trouble of reference, the following details of the stage across 
the actual pass are here given :— 

“On leaving Wanakach, up the valley. At 2 miles cross the Gazikistén 
nala, 2C’ broad, but shallow. At 3 miles enter a snowfield; the road now 


* Tide p. 191, article Nagar] 
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becomes steep and difficult. At 4 miles reach the junction of the Naksdn 
and Khatinza routes, the elevation at this point is 11,640’. The next two 
miles are very steep and difficult, the road ascending nearly 5,000’, the total 
being 16,560.’ The descent on the Badakhshdn side is covered with snow. 
About 2 miles down the Nuksdn and Khatinza routes re-unite.” 


The Nuksan route is of no military value, except as a path strategically 
turing the Dordh. Since the above was written, the pass has been 
examined from the northern side and the following may now be added ;:— 


Starting from Zébik the road goes for 54 miles up the Déh Gil 
valley in or along the edge of the river bed, which is full of boulders, then 
crosses to left bank by fording. Over stony fans for 4 miles. At 94 
miles Déh Gil, reford to right bank, At 114 miles pass the mouth of the 
valley leading to the Mach Kotal (q..). At 134 miles pass the mouth of 
the Avram pass. At154 miles the elevation isabout 11,000’. At18 miles 
reach the camping-ground of Khana-i-M4abad, a mile above this the Khatin- 
za route strikes off, and the road now becomes very steep and difficult. At 
194 miles reach a glacier, along the southern edge of which the road goes 
for about a mile. At 22 miles reach the crest.—(Swb-Survegor Bapi Jadu ; 
Naik Nawéb Khén ; Barrow.) 

OWIR, on AWIR—Lat. 36° 8’, Long. Elev. ; 

A very large village, or more correctly speaking a district, containing at 
least a dozen villages and hamlets, These villages are all situated on 
various branches of the Owir G6l (g..) immediately under Tfrich Mfr, 
but at varying elevations, In what may, perhaps, he called the Owir hasin 
there must be at least 500 houses, and it is, I should say, collectively the 
largest township in Chitral. The several villages are from 7,000’ to 
11,000' above the sea, and while the lower ones are blessed with every 
variety of fruit trees the higher ones are cheerless places with no trees at 
all, At the back of the Owfr basin, z.e., to the west is Tirfch Mir (¢.v.)> 
the streams from which irrigate the various villages. These streams 
divide the Owir basin into four distinct valleys, but, uniting at its lower 
end, drain as one stream into the Chitral river at Parpish. —( Barrow.) 


OWIR—Lat. 36° 17', Long. 71° 43; Elev. 9,475. 
A small village on the right bank of the Arkéri river, in the fork be- 
tween it and the Nawa Sin. The village contains about 15 houses, but is 
a wretched-looking place, devoid of trees. The position of Owir is im- 
portant, as up the Nawa Sin is the route to the Agram pass, and up the 
Arkari that to the Nuks&n and Khatinza. ‘here are bridges here across 
both rivers, but they are fit only for unladen aulmals,—(Swdb-Surveyor 
Bipté Jidt.) 

OWIR GOL— 
The river draining the Owfr basin. It is formed by four branches 
which have their source in the great mountain of Tirich Mir. The united 
stream plunges through a narrow rocky ravine into the Chitral river et 
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Parpish. Between Owir and Parpish the ravine is very deep, with perpen- 
dicular cliffs. Colonel Woodthorpe and myself tried to reach Owir from 
Parpish by this ravine, but found it impossible.—( Barrow.) 


PAIAL, on PAYAL.—J ide © Puntat.” 
PAI KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass in Dardistdn leading from Tangfr to Yasin. It is said to be not. 
very high.—-(Zhe Malla.) 


PALAS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Indus Kohistan on the left bank of the river. It con- 
tains about 1,000 houses. The people are intimately connected by blood 
relationship with those of the two villages called Jalkét higher up the 
river on the same hank, and there is always close intercourse kept up between 
them. In war time they combine together and muster about 3,000 or 4,000 
fighting men between them. Fights about grazing-ground are frequents 
chiefly with Kolai people, who, though Kohistanis, receive assistance from 
Alahi. ‘The people of Pdélas are cultivators and herdsmen. At Palas the 
masjid is a substantial building of wood and stone, with an extensive 
verandah, which would in Peshawar not cost under R4,000 or R5,000- 
‘he inhabitauts are Shins and Yashkans.—(7he Milla.) 
PALESAR KANDAO *-— Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pass over the watershed between the Indus valley and the Kohistén 
of Swat. It lies at the head of the Kandia valley (g.v.) and is certainly 
more than 15,000 feet above the sea, as it was covered with snow in July 
when traversed by the Milla. The ascent from the Swat Kohistén side 
is difficult, and the descent on the east is even worse. The Mulia’s 
party had actually to slide down many hundred feet, after which the road 
appears to be fairly easy. On the top of the pass is a lake, about 2 miles 
long and a quarter of a mile wide.—(Zhe Mula.) 


PALOGA— 


A stream flowing from the Matakan Kotal to the Ushd nadi in the Swat 
Kohistdén. Up it there is a road to that pass, which is therefore sometimes 
called the Paloga Kandio. It is a better road than the direct one from 
Uehd, The hill-sides here are covered with forest, and guod pasture for 
grazing is abundant.— (The Mulia.) 


PALOI— 
A village iu Banar valley (¢.v.). 


PALORI— 
A village on the left bank of the Tangfr. Consisting of 20 houses, the 
cultivation being as usual with the exception of rice. Walnut and apricot 
trees grow here.—(The Mulia.) 


* Vide Part LV, Route No. 24. 
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PANDAR LAKE—Lat, 37° 9, Long. 72° 58'; Elev. 9,800’. 
A lake in Dardistan, situated in the Ghizar valley above Chashi. At its 
eastern end it is nearly a mile broad, but towards the west it tapers away. 
Its length varies with the season, but the lake itself is not really more 
than 44 miles long. The Mulla talks of it as being 9 or 10 miles in 
length, but he must have been deluded by the overflow from the river, as 
well as that from the lake. The shore at the south-east end of the lake is 
quite flat and subject to inundation, The Ghizar river flows through the 
lake, leaving it by a narrow gorge. The mountains on the north side of the 
lake are steep down to the water’s edge, but on the south side the mountains 
end in a plateau, which lies a hundred feet or so above the level of the lake, 
The water is clear and sweet, and the lake is much frequented by wild 
fowl. The Barkuti stream enters the luke at the south-west corner.— 
(Barrow.) 


PANJ KORAH— 
A river which, draining the Kohistén-i-Malazai, (g.v.), finally finds its 
way to the Swat river. It has one of its principal sources close to the 
Tal pass. It is rapid in the upper part of its course. Below Duki it 
enters Dir territory. A full account of the upper reaches of the Panjkorah 
will be found under the heading “ Konistén-1-M avazal.” 


PARABEK—Lat. 35° 59, Long. 71° 33'; Elev. 7,800. 

A fort in Injgdim of Chitral, on the right bank of the Litkd river, about 
6 miles above Drashp. ‘The fort is of the usual type, a square of about 40 
yards side, with towers at the angles. The valley is here petty open and 
fairly well cultivated. It is known as the Parabek plain, and is about 4 of 
a mile broad, and 2 or 3 Joug. The villages in this plain are Barzfn (q.0.) 
and Gufti on the right bank, and Ughat and Gistimd on the left. The 
total population, including these villages, may be about 400.— (Barrow.) 


PARG, on BROK—Lat. 36° 6’, Long. 72° 30’; Elev. 9,500’. 
A village in the Laspir valley of Dardistdn, about a couple of miles above 
Harchin, on the right bank of the river. It contains about 30 houses, 
and there are a few fruit trees about the village. A little above Parg 
there is a bridge by which Rahman can be reached. Brék seems to be the 
more commonly used name for this village.—( Barrow.) 


PARPISH—Lat. 36° 8' 30’, Long. 72° 6' 0°; Elev. 6,250". 
A small village on an elevated plateau in the angle between the Chitrél 
river, and Owir Gél, and on the right bank of the former. It does not 
contain more than about 20 houses. The position is a commanding one, 
as it not only closes the road along the right bank, but dominates that 
along the opposite bank of the Chitral river.— ( Barrow.) 


PARSAN—Lat. , Lone. ; Elev 8,800’. 
Av upland village in a bay of the hills a few miles from the left. bank of 
the Lutkd river, below Shoghot (Chitral). It consists of several hamlets, 
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Parchah, &c., but the collective name of Parsén belongs to the whole. 1t 
contains at least 50 houses, and there is a good deal of cultivation around 
its hamlets; there is also plenty of very fine pasturage. Willows and 
poplars are almost the only trees. From Parsén roads diverge to Shéli 
Shoghot, the Ujah G6l, Owir, and Pasti.—( Barrow.) 


PASKORAH—Lat. 36° 19’, Long. 72° 19'; Elev. 


A village in Marikho of Chitral on the right bank of the Térikho river, 
about a couple of miles above Drdsan. It contains about 60 houses,— 
(Sub-Surreyor Bapt Jidu.) 


PASTI—Lat. Long. Elev. 11,100’, 
An upland village among the spurs of Tirich Mir, in Chitral. Its waters 
crain to Prét on the Chitral river. The village contains about 40 houses, 
scattered over the hill-side. Very few trees except poplars and willows, 
Through Pasti lies the summer pack road from Chitral to Drésan. The 
hota? between Pasti and Owir is about 14,000'—(Barrow.) 


PASU—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,200’, 
A village on the right bank of the Hunza river in Gahjal, containing about 
40 houses. It lies between two vreat glaciers.—(Barrow.) 


PATAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village half a mile from the right bank of the Indus in the Indus Kohis- 
tan oppusite Palas. It is the largest and most flourishing place in ali the 
wild country between Hazara and Swat. The land is noted for its ferti- 
lity, but its redundant population has forced many to seek a living by trade. 
The valleys of Childs, Darél, and ‘Tangir are frequented by pedlars from 
Patan. All the valleys running to the Indus from the north-west for 
about 10 miles up stream are dependent on Patan, and it is said they can 
together muster about £,000 fighting-men. ‘There are about 1,200 houses 
in Patan. The village les on the left bank of a large stream coming from 
the north-west. The inhabitants are mostly Shins,—(Biddulps; the 
Milla.) 


PATIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A hamlet of 20 honses, near the head of the Darél valley (Shinaka.) Be- 
yond it the road to Punidl enters the forest. Patial lies on the nght bank 
of the stream, a mile or so to the north of Mankial.—(The Milla ; Ahmad 
Ali Khan.) 


PATRAK, on RAS! KOT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
One of the largest villages in the Kobistan-i-Malezai on the right bank of 
the Panjkorah. It contains about 1,000 houses, and rice is grown here, 
Tt pays tribute to both Chitral and Dir. The people are Bashkér of the 
Dard race. Patrak is the Pushté name for the village, Rashkdét the Dard 
name.—(Biddu/ph ; the Mulla.) 


> 
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PAWAR—Lat. 36° 34’, Long. 72° 51’; Elev. 8,600’. 
The highest village of any size in Yarkhin Pain. It is situated on the 
right bank, at the mouth, of a considerable stream. There are no villages 
above it on the right bank. Two miles above Pawar there is a rope-bridge 
which leads to Donich. Pawar is the first place at which fruit-trees are 
common in the Yarkhtin valley. There is a difficult footpath leading from 
Pawar to Rieh in Tirikho.—(Barrow.) 


PESH GOL, or PESH DARA— 
The name of the ravine down which comes the road from the Lawarai pass 
to Mirkani on the left bank of the Chitral river, into which the Pésh Gol 
drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping, and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath, or Amrath, 
is the only village in the valley.— ( Barrow.) 


PHILIAT— 
See Botoaiu. 


PHUNGATORI— 
A valley in Dardistdén to the south of the Indus and to the west of, and 
adjoining, the Raikheot valley. These two valleys are said to belong to 
G6r, but Astor claims them. The people of Gor keep their goats here in 
summer. There are large glaciers from Nanga Parbat to the south of these 
valleys. Phungatori is now uninhabited.— (Ahmad Ali.) 

PINGAL—Lat. 36° 8’ 30”, Long. 73° 9’; Elev. 9,690! (?). 
A village of 30 houses, situated on both banks of the Ghizar river, A 
rope-bridge, 40 yards in length, connects the two villages. ‘There is the 
usual cultivation here, but there are no fruit trees. 

Pingal is the most easterly village in the Ghizar district, and belongs 

therefore to the province ruled by Afzdl-i-Malk. (The Aliéla ; Barrow.) 

POG AJ—Lat. Long. Hlev. 
A village of 60 or 70 houses on the left bank of the Dérél river, about 3 
miles above Gaidh. The Malla says the road to it is in a very fair con- 
dition, and that the river is crossed by a substantial wooden bridge,—(Zhe 
Miila.) 

PREB—Fide “ Brop,” 


PRET—Lat, 36° 3’, Long. 72° 3'; Elev. 6,050’, 
A scattered village of about 60 houses, on the right bank of the Chitral 
river. Here fruit trees are plentiful. About a mile below Piét the river, 
where it runs in a narrow rocky gorge, is crossed by a dangerous rickety 
bridge, 75' long and 8’ wide. Prét is usually the second stage on the road 
from Chitral to Drésan.—( Barrow.) 

PUNIAL, or PALAL— 


A district in Dardistan at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasin. It stretches for some 22 miles up to the Yasin frontier, Of old 
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an appanage of Gilgit, Paniél became in later times a bone of contention 
between the rulers of Yasin and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn for a 
time, till it finally came into the possession of Kashmir in 1860. Stmalik, 
whose name will be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit Ras, is said to 
have given Paniél as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of Chitral, 
At a later date it became an independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Shot, a native of Dérél, made himself Thum of Punidl, but was shortly 
afterwards slain by Shah Pershdh, of the Khishwakté family of Yasin, who 
established his son Bardsh as ruler. The geographical district of Prinidl is 
now, for political purposes, divided into two districts: Gakich extending 
from Girjdr westwards, and Cherkila, which includes the remainder. Each 
is under its own Ré, or Raj. Afidt Khan is Ré of Gdkdch and Akbér 
Khan of Cher Kila, or Punidl par excellence. Akbar Khin is a descendant 
of Barash, his father Isa Bahaddr having been re-established and confirmed 
in his possession by the Kashmir Government in return for services render- 
ed in the wars which finally established the Dogra rule on the right bank 
of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison Pdnidl, and grave cases are under 
the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, but no revenue is paid either to 
Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy from the 
Mahfraja, in consideration of which he is bound to maintaiu a certain 
number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and to render 
military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would hardly 
have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its success 
in this matter may be said to be entirely owing to the father of Akbar 
Khan. Afiat Khan is also descended from Shah Burdsh, and he and Akbar 
Khan are second cousins, Great enmity exists between the people of Panial 
and those of Yasin. 


The principal place in Punidl is Cher, which has been corrupted into 
Sher by the Dogras. The people are, with few exceptions, Yashktin or 
Birish, but the language spoken is Shina. In religion they are mostly 
Maulais, a few Stinis and Shiahs only being found amongst them. Panial 
contains abont 3,000 inhabitants.* The soil, where cultivable at all, is 
fertile, and yields two harvests in the year, but between the different patches 
of cultivation long stretches of sandy plain intervene, while at certain 
places the rocks close in on the river, which, for more than half the year, 
is an impassable torrent, so that the passage can be easily held by a few 
against superior numbers. In unsettled times guards are posted at these 
places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 


The actual boundaries of PGnidl are, on the Gilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Sharét and Gdlpdr, and on the Yusin side, a place 


® Biddulph gives the population as 2,000. 1 make it 3,000 from the following dnta. Akbar 
Khén told me that in his rdj there were 500 men, which would give a population of about 2,600, 
while Afigt Khén told me he hnd between 600 and 900 people under him, The two together give 
3,300. I think, therefore, 3,000 may be accepted as approximate, especially as it ngrees with a vil- 
Inge-by-villuge calculution, which I made.—(Z#. G. B.) 
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ealled Hiipar (g.¥.), about 8 miles above Gaékich, which is in consequence 
the extreme north-western point of the Mahdrdja’s dominions, Within 
this tract are nine villages, and two or three outlying patches of cultivated 
ground. The villages vary in altitude, from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kila, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of the 
villages in Punial on the right bank, commencing {rom the east ; Gulpar, 
Singal, Gdalmati, Gakdch (q.v.), Aish. On the left bank, commencing 
from the west, are, Guranjér or Girjar (g.v.), Babar (g.v.), Japék, and 
Cher Kila (9.v.). 

A characteristic of this part of the valley is that often, after every few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed fora short distance 
by projecting spurs, so that a passage between these spurs and the river is 
extremely difficult, and at each of them an army might be stopped by a very 
few resolute men. These places are locally called Larbands or Paris. There 
are, however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very 
difficult one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle- 
path, erossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river, Again, in 
winter they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is 
then very low. Up as far as Géktch, however, there is now a made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph, whilst on special duty at Gilgit, 


Tt is in many places very difficult for laden animals.—(Biddulph ; Drew ; 
Barrow.) 


Genealogy of the Burtshi (Pinidl). 


SHAH KHGSHWAKT 
(slain by the Chinese,— 
see Kaliri Genealogy, article Cu1TRAL). 








Shéh Alam. 
: ‘| 
Shéh P&dshth, Shéh Burieh, 
(Founder of the (Founder of the Burtsbf), 
Khishwakté or Yasfn family), 
2 f 
t | | 7} 
Azéd Khan. Khén Rahddir. Khén Déurén. Khéu Alam, 


Mush Kult. 


! 
{SA BAHADGR.  AFIAT KHAN. 
(present R& of Gékiuch). 


AKBAR KHAN 
(present Ré of Panidl), 


[N.B.—The above genealogy is abstracted from Biddulph’s * Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh.] 
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RAGH—Lat. 35° 56", Long. 71° 55’; ~ Blev. 5,300’. 
A village of 40 or 50 houses, on the left bank of the Mastij, or Chitral river, 
about 4 miles below Kogazi. Fruit trees are plentiful.—(Barrow.) 

RAHMAN—Lat. 36° 8’, Long, 72° 29'; Elev, 9,300’. 
A large scattered village in the Sar Laspir valley of Dardistén. It lies on 
the right bank of the river, opposite Harehin, It contains about 90 houses 
in half a dozen separate hamlets. There is a considerable amount of 
cultivation about these hamlets, but fruit trees are somewhat scarce, 
willows taking their place. From Ralmén there isa difficult route over the 


mountains to the Guland Gol (g.0.), by which route Chitral may be 
renched in three days.—( Barrow.) . 


RAIAN—Lat. 36°25’, Long. 72° 23'; Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Tiérikho river in Tarikho of Chitral, It 
contains about a hundred houses ; behind it lies the Malp valley (q.v.)— 
(Sub-Surveyor Bapu Jédi.) 

RAIKHEOT— 
A valley in Dardistén, which takes its rise in a glacier to the north of 
Nanga Parbat. It contains one small inhabited village. It is a pasture- 
ground of the Gor people. Two passes, both known as Chorgali, lead from 
the valley to Harcho and Liskomb in the Astor valley. Both passes are 


over 15,000 feet high and very difficult, being impracticable for animals,— 
(Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


RAKAPOSHI, on DOMANI—Lat. Long. Elev. 25,550!, 
A great mountain, which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. ‘The 
view of this mountain from Hiinza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Domani, or perhaps Deomani, is the local name for 
the mouutain.—(Barrow.) 


RAM GHAT, on SHAITAN NARA— 

Lat, 35° 35’, Long, 74° 42'; Elev, 4,250’, 
The place at which the Kashmir-Gilgit road crosses the Astor river, It 
lies about a mile east of the junction of the Astor and Indus, There is a 
wooden bridge and two rope-bridges at this point. A guard of 25 Kash- 
mir sepoys under a Subaddr is always maintained here. Tuere is also a 
dak-runner station at this point, The place, from its confined situation, be- 
tween bare stony hills, is intensely hot, Ram Ghat is, perhaps, better 
known locally as Shaitan Nara (Devil’s Bridge). The river dashes through 
this rock-bound gorge with frightful velocity. There are two towers of 
rubble and timber to guard the passage, one on either bank,’and about 300’ 
above the stream.—( Barrow.) 


RASH{T—Lat. Long. Elev. ‘ 
At fort in Gdbjal, on the Irshéd road to Wakhdn, It contains about a 
dozen houses, Plenty of firewood obtainable, and also a little forage — 
( Barrow.) 
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RASH KOT— Vide “ Parrak.” 


RATTU—Lat. 35° 9’, Long. 74° 50’; Elev. 8,600’. 
A village of 15 houses just below the junction of the Mir Malik and 
Kamri daras. In the angle between these two rivers there are several 
square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large force might be 
encamped.—( Barrow.) 


RAZIKA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village of about 300 houses, on a stream of the same name, which 
drains to Seo on the right bank of the Indus. There are several water- 
mills along the stream, and the ground is well cultivated. Figs, walnuts, 
and vines abound. The Malla thus describes the road to Seo :— 

“ Crossing the Razika stream by a wooden bridge just above its junction 
with the Zelai, I descended about half a mile and again crossed by a wooden 
bridge to the right bank. For the next mile or so the valley is a mere 
gorge, through which the stream, some 20 paces wide, forces its way. It 


then opens out, and 4} miles lower down one comes to Seo. Dense forest 
on both sides of the road.”—(Zhe dlédla.) 


RESHUN—Lat. 86° 9’ 30”, Long. 72° 8’; Elev. 6,480’. 
A large village on the right bank of the Chitral river. It contains about, 
200 houses. This village is the most southerly belonging to the Mastij 
province of Chitral. From it there is a difficult footpath to Rahman in 
the Sar Lasptr valley.—(Buwrrow.) 


RICH—Lat. 36° 39’, Long. 72° 34’; Elev. 8,570’. 

A large village at the upper end of the Tarikho valley of Chitral. It 
lies almost entirely on the left bank, as on the right bank rocky hills come 
right down to the river. Rich is locally divided into three distinct groups 
of hamlets, namely, Sarich, Mdrich, and Parich, which apparently mean 
North, Middle, and South Rich. The three together contain about 250 
houses, Surich being by far the largest. The ground here is comparatively 
flat, and cultivation is extensive. '‘l‘he apple grows in profusion. Rich is 
the jégir of Mazafar Khan, who is known as the Khan of Rich. The 
position of Rich is of some strategical importance as the Kachen, Ucbli, 
Rich, Koksin, and Bang Gol passes all meet here. The elevation given is 
that of Marich.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jadu.) 


RICH, on JANALI PASS —ILat. 36° 51’, Long, 72° 47’; Elev. 16,960’. 
A pass leading from Tarikho of Chitral to Kila Panjah in Wakhan. 
Starting from Rich the road lies for 8 miles or s0 up a narrow, stony valley, 
at the head of which there is 2 camping-ground known as Shah Janali, 
where travellers usually pass the night before crossing the pass. The road 
then, alter crossing a steep and high spur, goes up a narrow rocky ravine 
for about 7 miles, and then, crossing the crest, descends into Wakhdén. It 
is usually reckoned three marches from Rich to Kila Panjah. The Rich 
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pass is open for about four months to men on foot, but animals can only 
be taken over for about one month. It is generally used in preference to 
the Uchli.—(Sub-Surveyor Badpi Jédi.) 


This, 1 think, is the pass spoken of by Biddulph as the Vost pass. It 
strikes the Wakhan valley at Kila Yust (g.»., Part I).—(Barrow). 


RONU — 


The most honoured caste among the Dards. They rank next to the 
ruling family in every country in which they are found. The Wazirs are 
generally chosen from among them, They exist in small numbers in 
Nagar, Gilgit, Punial, and Yasin, that is to say, from 2 to 6 per cent. of the 
population in these districts belong to the Ront caste. In Chitral, however, 
there are said to be about 300 families. In Nagar and Yasin they call 
themselves Hara and Haraio, and in Chitral they call themselves Zandré. 
Some exist in Wakhan, Shighndén, and Sar-i-Kal, where they are called 
Khaibar-khatar, They claim descent from an Arab family who once ruled 
in Mastdj, but this is a mere tradition. In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek- 
bones and oval faces. They are able to give their daughters in marriage to 
the ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dard states give their ille- 
gitimate daughters to Ronds, — ( Biddulph.) 


ROSHAN—Lat. 36° 13’ 30”, Long. 78° 33’; Elev. 7,050’. 

A village fort on the right bank of the Yasin, or Gilgit, river, about half- 
way between Hapar and Yasin, and between two streams from the south. 
The fort is ouilt at the end of a ridge jutting out towards the river, the 
wall facing the river resting on a large rock, which rises out of the water. 
The fort contains 18 houses ; a masjid close to the gate being the only build- 
ing outside. The gate is on the south side. Horses can ford the river 2 
miles above Roshan in the winter. 

A few hundred yards below the fort, where the river enters a gorge, there 
is a rope-bridge, which in summer is used by those going either to Sima or 
to Yasin. At Roshan fruit trees are plentiful, ample space for encamping 
west of the fort. The people speak the Shina dialect.—(Muhammad Shah ; 
McNair ; Barrow.) 


ROSH GOL— 
A ravine in Chitral, east of Tirich Mir, which comes down from the 
Kéotgaz glacier to the Tirich valley. It is about 10 miles in length and 
up it lies the route to the Sad Ishtrégh pass, There are no habitations in 
the valley, but it is much used as a grazing ground by the people of Tirich, 
The Résh Gol at its mouth is 8,560’ above the sea, and at its head about 
11,180,—(Sub-Surveyor Bépi Jadi.) 


RUBAT—Lat. 36° 13’ 0’, Long. 71° 45’ 30’; Elev. 9,020’. 
A group of hamlets on the left bank of the Arkéri river, about 18 miles 
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above its mouth. There are three hamlets so called which together contain 
about 20 houses. Fruit trees are plentiful. Rubét would be the third 
stage from Chitré]l. About a mile north of it is the Darband-i-Arkari, 
where some rude stone walls close the defile. The position, though, is a 
poor one.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapii Sadi.) 


RUI—Lat. 35° 59’, Long. 71° 34'; Elev. 7,900’. 
A village on the left bank of the Latka river in Injgém of Chitral. It 
contains about 40 houses. Trees here are scarce. About here the ground 
offers a very defensible position for the defence of the Dorah pass route. 
Spurs on both sides comefright down to the river and form an excellent 
position commanding the Parabek plain to the west.—(Barrow.) 


RUMBU R—Lat. 35° 45’, Long. 71° 45’; Elev. 6,200’ (?). 
A Kalash settlement in Kal4shgum, of Chitral. It consists of several 
hamlets, close together, about 2 miles above the junction of Bumboret and 
Rimbir valleys. Up the latter is the route to the Gangalwat pass.— 
(Barrow.) 


RUPAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat, 
and joining the Kamri Dara between Chigdm and Gurikét. It is bridged 
close to its mouth. Tarshing (9.v.) is the only village of any size in the 
valley. Up this valley lies the route to the Mazeno pass (q.v.).—(Barrow.) 


SAD ISTRAGH, or KOTGAZ PASS.— 
Lat. 36° 38’, Long. 72° 3'; Elev. 18,870’. 

A pass over the Hindé-Kush, which leads from the Tirich valley of 
Chitral to Sad Istragh in Wakhan. Starting from Harcham (8,560’) in 
the Tirich valley the road goes up the right bank of the Résh Gél ravine 
for 10 miles, the path being only practicable for men on foot. It then 
reaches the Kétgaz glacier, which after 2 or 3 miles becomes impassable. 
In consequence of this glacier, the Sad Istragh road has been closed for the 
last 50 years, and is now perfectly impracticable.—(Sus-Surveyor Bapu 
Jédi.) 


SAFED PANI, on SHAI WAI—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Hunza river, opposite Gwech, 
Here there is a splendid spring of water and a fair amount of low jungle, 
affording good firewood. On the plateau above is the hamlet of Jaglét. 
Gwech, on the opposite bank, is quite deserted, as most of its lands have 
fallen into the river, and its irrigation channels have been destroyed. The 
boundary between Gilgit and Nagar is just beyond Saféd Pani close to the 
rope-bridge.—(Barrow.) 


SAI—Lat. 36° 40’, Long. 74° 40; Elev. 4,630". | 
A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Binji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
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mouth of a narrow, but fertile valley, up which runs the road to Gilgit, 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. Two ferry boats are maintained, 
which can make ten or twelve trips in the day, carrying over about 20 men 
at atime. Sai fort is situated in a desolate sandy plain, about 200! above 
the Indus and commanding .the ferry. Its garrison consists of about 50 
irregulars. On the opposite bank is an isolated tower, with a garrison of 
12 men.—( Barrow ; Biddulph.) 
SAI— y ; 

A valley in the Gilgit province, which drains to the Indus at the fort 
of Sai. The Sai, or Barbunai nadi, rises in the mountains due south of 
Gilgit fort. It flows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildar Hill; 
where it turns south, and flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile 
valley to the Indus. Between the Nildar hill and Sai are the following 
small villages and hamlets: Jagét, Shimrét, Sabil, Chakarkét, Shaot, 
Jaglét, Damét, Manét, Dardt. The road to Gilgit lies up this valley us 
far as Chakarkét. The valley throughout is hemmed in by rocky, arid hills, 
but in places it opens out and forms cultivated fertile tracts of ground, 
each such tract being occupied by a village. The. villages are collections 
of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with flat roofs, and surrounded by 
orchards of apricot and mulberry. There are not more than 80 or 100 
houses in the whole valley.—(Barrow.) 


SAJAUN—= 


The name of the range dividing the Swat Kohistén from the Kohis- 
tén-i-Malazai. There is a road over this range, connecting Lémdti with 
Utrét and Kalém. The Milla gives the following account of the road :— 


“Starting from Utrét, for the first 3 miles the road was level, the Gab- 
rial river flowing about 400 yards to the right, and the hills coming down to 
within 150 yards on the left. The road then crosses the Sajéun zadz, a 
tributary of the Gabrial, by a wooden bridge, practicable for pack animals, 
All this portion of the valley aitords good pasture. The road now leaves 
the river, and turns up the hills on the left by a steep ascent of a mileand a 
half, At the top an open glade in the forest is reached, a plateau about 
600 yards by 400, at the further end of which there is water in a small 
ravine to the left. From here the road ascends gently for a mile or so, and 
then by steeper ascent to the first crest. It then winds along the face of 
the hill for above a mile, when there is an easy ascent for 14 miles to the 
second crest. There is no forest between these two crests. The descent, 
on the other side, is gentle for about 24 miles to a zzarat and masjid, near 
@ running stream. Down this stream, which lies in a narrow glen, the 
road runs the whole way to Léimiati. Tall forest on either hand, with 
occasional clearings.” 


The road is only open during the summer months.—(The Milla.) 


SANDI—Lat. 36° 25’, Long. 73° 25’; Elev. 8,300’. 
A village in Yasin, on the left bank of the Warshigim river, about 4 
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miles above Yasin. The village contains about thirty houses, and is sur- 
rounded by a mass of fruit trees, chiefly apricot; a mile below Sandi the 
river is crossed by a wooden bridge 60’ long; opposite Sandi the river bed 
widens to at least a thousand yards.—( Barrow.) 


SANGO SAR—Lat. Long. ' Elev. 10,500’ (approximate). 


About 5 miles above Astor, on the right hand side of a glacier, is the 
Sango Sar lake, $ mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there is a splendid camping ground in the open glades of 4 
deodar forest where a large force might easily hut itself. Water and 
firewood are abundant. There is also a little forage. The road up to it 
is fairly good for laden animals.—(Barrow.) 


SANGUR—Lat. 35° 53’, Long. 71° 50’; Elev. 5,100’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 24 miles above 
the Chitral fort. 1t is situated on the slopes of a spur, which marke the 
northern limit of the Chitrdl valley, using that term in its most restricted 
sense. Sangir contains about 120 houses.—(Barrow.) 


SANOGHAR—Lat. 56° 14’, Long. 72° 26’; Elev. 7,650’. 


A large village of about 400 houses on the left bank of the Mastuj river, 
about 8 miles below Mastaj. It is situated on a plateau, or fan, about 300’ 
above the river, which is here crossed by a narrow pole bridge about 50 
yards long, in two spans, Sanoghar is embosomed in a mass of orchards, 
which, with its grassy glades and the snowy peaks behind it, give it a 
charmingly picturesque appearance. It is, perhaps, in summer the most 
lovely village in all Chitral. From it there is a glorious view of Tirich 
Mir. The commonest fruit trees are apricot, mulberry, apple, and walnut. 
Vines, too, are plentiful.—(Barrow.) 


SAR LASPUR— 


A valley in Dardistén, south of Mastaj, which belongs to Chitrél. The 
valley drains to the north by a river, which, rising in the Tal pass (¢.v.) 
is called indiscriminately the Tal or Sar Lispdr river, and which joins 
the Yarkhan, or Mastij, river just above Mastaj fort. It has a consi- 
derable volume of water, and except in winter is unfordable. There are, 
however, bridges (1) opposite Balim ; (2) between Bélim and Rahman ; (3) 
just below Harchfn; and (4) a couple of miles below Gasht. The road to 
Mastiij lies on the right bank, except between the third and fourth 
bridges, and is fairly good throughout without any dangerous shuds, 
There is also a road up the valley into Dir by the Tal pass (g.v.). The 
total length of the valley may be estimated at 40 miles, 22 of which are 
above the village of Laspir, and represent an uncultivated tract, the breadth 
of the valley varies from } of a mile to over 2. The villages in the valley 
are Sar Laspar or Laspir, Bélim, Parg or Brok, Rahman, Harchin, Gasht, 
and Gramuli, About Rahmén and Harchin there is a very considerable 
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amount of cultivation, and the valley is altogether considered very produc- 
tive. Below Harchin, however, the valley is one long sterile stony waste 
except just around Gasht and Gramuli. The mountains which bound it we 
lofty, rocky, and precipitous, the only roads leading over them and out of the 
valley on either side are the Shandur pass (g.r.) to the Ghizar valley, and 
a difficult route from Rahman into the Guland valley ; this latter is a short 
cut to Chitra] or the Shishi KG (Shushai Dara of the old maps). Accord- 
ing to McNair, the valley is said to contain 10,000 people, but I should 
estimate it at not more than 2,000. Markhor and musk deer abound 
while sheep and cattle are plentiful. The blankets manufactured Here 
have a great reputation; they are generally white and of fine texture. 
Traders from Swat and Dir frequently visit the valley in order to purchase 
blankets and musk. 

The commonest tree in the valley is the willow; there are also a certain 
amount of fruit trees. The valley is under a haékim, who is subordinate to 
the governor of Mastaj.— (MeNair ; Barrow,) 


SARWAT—Lat. 36° 27’, Long. 72° 23’; Elev. 7,180’. 
A bamlet at the junction of the Tirich river with the T4rikho. It only 
contains half a dozen houses, and much of its lands have been inundated 
and destroyed by the Tarikho river. Sarwat marks the termination of 
the Tarikho district on the right bank of that river.—(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi 
Jadu.) 

SAST—Lat. Long. Elev. 9,100’, 
A small village of 20 houses on the left bank of the Hénza river in 
Guhbjal. A mile above it the Irshid and Kilik routes bifurcate.— 
( Barrow.) 


SATIAHE KOTAL—Vive “ Lecuir.” 


SAMAKIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Dérél (¢.v.) on the left bank of that stream, about 24 
miles above Pogaj. It stands in two clusters, about 500 yards apart. 
“ Bar,’ or Upper Samakial, is situated in well-cultivated ground, surround- 
ed by fruit trees. About 2} miles above it a path practicable for cattle 
leads up stream to the night, and over into the Kandbari valley. This is 
the usual road to Hodar and Childs. ‘The Samakiél people have proprie- 
tary claim over the Kandbari valley. 

The two forts of which Samakiél consists are called, respectively, Birokét 
and Diduk6t, the latter being the one to the north. Biddulph gives these 
two villages 1,500 houses, but Ahmad Ali Khén puts them at about 100 
each, which is a far more reliable estimate.—(7he Milla; Biddulph ; 


Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


SAU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Chitrél on the left bank of the river, half-way between 
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Narsat and Asmér. It contains a hundred houses. From Sau there is a 
horse road to Bar Barawal.—(Muhammad Nawdz Khan.) 


SAYAL DARA— 7 
A stream in the Indus Kohistén, which joins the Kandia nadi on its 
tight, between Dudshfin and Helifl. There is a little cultivation here- 
abouts, and on the right bank there is a water-mill; a path leads up the 
glen, over the watershed and on to Razika.—(The Muiia.) 


© AZ{N—Lat. Long. Elev. . 

A village in Shindka, about 1 miles from the left bank of the Indus 
and about 4 a mile from the Sazin nadi. 

“Sazin is a well-favoured place ; rice, as well as other grains, are 
grown, and the grape and mulberry, with the apricot and apple, thrive 
there. The grape is trained along trelliswork, and the varieties are those 
of Kashmir, the white and purple, and though occasionally met with in 
the Kohistén, it is only here that I first found them in any quantities. 
The mulberry is the white and black, but the apple is of a small acid kind. 
A little silk is also produced here, I believe, but only for local use. Chillies 
and onions are grown here, as well. ‘Ihe live-stock cf the village is kept 
apart from the dwelling-houses, there being a collection of about 200 
houses for them, which are passed before getting to the village with an 
interval of about 200 yards between. There is a walled enclosure in the 
village, which contains about 250 houses, with as many houses on the out- 
side. The houses are two-storeyed, with sloping wooden roofs, of split pine, 
the upper storey for summer and lower for winter. To the upper storey the 
approach is from the outside by a notched piece of wood for a ladder. 
The houses are all huddled together, and in the enclosure there is scarcely 
room to move about, and very little daylight. The people are filthy, and 
high smells are the rule. The Sazin stream is small, and what I saw of 
the valley was not well-wooded.” 

There is a ferry across the Indus opposite Sazin. The people of Sazin 
have a feud with those of Diamar in Tangir.—(Zhe Milla.) 


SEO— 
A village in the Indus Kohistén on the right bank of the Indus, at the 
mouth of the Razika glen, one march from Pétan. It contains about 500 
houses, and with its outlying villages, of which the principal is Mandraza, 


can muster 400 fighting-men. The Razika glen is densely wooded.— 
(Biddulph ; the Milla.) 


SERAI—Lat. Long. Elev. . 


A hamlet of a dozen houses, on the right bank of the Gabridl nadi, in 
the Kandia basin of the Indus Kohistén. It is the jagir of Habibidlla 
Khan. Near it a bridge crosses the river. 


SHAH JANALI—Iat, 36° 47’ 0’, Long. 72° 38’ 30”; Elev. 11,440’. 
A carping ground at the head of the Turikho valley, about 8 miles 
north of Rich. Here there is forage and low scrub jungle, willow, birch, &c., 
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which affords firewood. ‘Travellers generally bivouack here before cros- 
sing the Rich and Uchil passes into Wakhén. 

According to Biddulph, Shéh Janali is “the spur from the Hindd- 
Kush which forms the watershed between the Tiérikho valley and that of 
the Mastuj (Chitrél) river. There is a route across it, leading from the 
Turikho valley to Baréghil. It is practicable for horses, and is generally 
used in summer, when the Yarkhin valley route is most difficult.” 


There is another place of this name on the Tui pass road (q.v.).—(Bapd 
Jadu ; Biddulph.) 


SHAH JANALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,700’. 
A camping ground on the west side of the Tui pass, about 4 miles 
from the kotdl, and 5 from Gazan. It is bounded on one side by the 
mountains and on the other by a glacier. It is an undulating stony strip of 
ground, about 4 a mile long and a hundred yards broad. Firewood and 
water are plentiful ; there is also a coarse sort of forage.—(Barrow.) 


SHAH SALIM—Lat. 36° 4’ 30”, Long. 71° 24’; Elev. 10,800’. 

A camping-ground on the Dorah pass route, about 40 miles from Chitral. 
It lies on the left bank of the stream just below the junction of the Uni 
valley. Forage and firewood are plentiful, There is also ample room for 
encamping. Shéh Salim is famous for its springs, which gush out of the rock. 
The water in these springs is strongly impregnated with sulphur. The 
forage obtainable here in spring is most excellent. The temperature of the 
spring is 104°. At Shah Salim there are traces of former cultivation, also 
an old Kaéfir shrine, consisting of a circle of large boulders.—( Barrow.) 


SHAH SANGALI— 
A general term for a large privileged class in Chitral. It is divided 
into clans like the Afghan Khéls, and spread all over Kashkér. First, in 
rank come the Sangali, Rezai, Muhammad Bégi, and Khash Amad, who are 
descended from the common ancestor and founder of a Katiri and Khush- 
wakti families. They are generally spoken of as Shah Sangali.—(Bid- 
dulph.) 


SHAITAN NARA—VJide “ Rimeonar.” 


SHALI—Lat. 36° 9’, Long. 71° 43’ ; Elev. 7,800’. 
A hamlet of 8 or 9 houses, on the right bank of the Arkéri river. This 
place is generally made the second stage from Chitral on the road to the 
passes. It is a miserable place, devoid of trees. About a mile below 
Shéli on the opposite side is a hot spring.—(Sub-Surveyor Bépi Jadu ; 
Barrow.) 


SHALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Latkd between Sangir and Sho- 
hét, and the only place of any size on the road. It contains about 20 
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houses. A bridge connects Shéli with Sin. The headman of Shali is a 
Saiad of some influence in Chitral.—( Barrow.) 


SHALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village of 60 houses belonging to Asmar, on the left bank of the 
Chitrél river. From here there is a road to Bar Barawal.—( Muhammad 


Nawdz Khan.) 


SHANDUR— . 
A name sometimes applied to the range over which runs the Darkdt 


pass. 


SHANDUR LAKE—Lat. 36° 3', Long. 72° 33’; Elev. 12,200’. 
A lake in Dardistén, at the head of the Ghizar district, and about a 
couple of miles east of the pass. It is about 2 miles in length, and over 
half a mile wide. It is surrounded by a belt of level ground nowhere less 
than 200 yards broad. In summer the grazing here is excellent. There 
are no trees.—( Barrow.) 


SHANDUR PASS—Lat. 36° 2', Long. 72° 31’; Elev. 12,230’. 
A pass in Dardistén leading from the Ghizar valley to Sar Laspir, and 
thence to Masttij. The Milla thus describes it :— 

“ Tt will be seen that the Shanddr pass crosses over a plateau at a point 
where there is no well-defined watershed. The summits of the mountains 
to the right and left were at the time covered with snow, but later on in 
the summer the snow melts away. The slopes and plains of the pass afford 
good pasture, and thousands of mares, yaks (sc), cows, &c., from Laspir 
graze thereon during July and August. On the lakes there are abundance 
of water-fowl. The pass is used throughout the year, but with some danger 
during winter, owing to heavy snowfall. After a gradual descent of 
about 4 miles, through a valley about 2U0 yards broad, the road reaches Sar 
Lasptr.” 

Biddulph refers to it thus:— 

“Thirteen miles above Ghizar, the road leaves the valley and ascends 
for 3 miles through broad, grassy slopes to the Shandar plateau, which, at 
the height of about 12,000 feet is 5 miles broad and perfectly level. There 
are two pieces of water on it, the largest of which is 24 miles long and 
# mile broad. There is no surface drainage from either lake, Across 
the Shanddr plateau les the principal thoroughfare between the Kashkér 
valley and the valleys to the eastward, and it is open to traffic of all kinds 
throughout the year. The peaks overlooking it on the north and south rise 
to a height of some 2,000 feet above the level of the plateau. On the 
western side the descent is somewhat abrupt into the narrow but fertile 
Laspir valley.” 

These accounts are fairly accurate. The ascent on the east side is 
certainly very easy and gradual, and the descent, though abrupt with refer- 
ence to the Shanddr plateau, is by no means steep or difficult for laden 
animals, It is by far the easiest route between Chitral and Gilgit.—(Zhe 
Mitla; Biddulph ; Barrow.) 
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SHLANGUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village belonging to Asmar, on the left bank of the Chitrdl river. 
It is situated on the hill slopes, about a mile from the river. It contains 
60 houses. From here there is a road to Bar Barawal. In the nala up 
which this road lies there is a good deal of deodar, which is annually 
bought and cut by Kaka Khél traders,—(Muhammad Nawdz Khan.) 


SHANKARGHAR—Lat. 35° 1’ 0”, Long. 74° 53’; Elev. 9,600’. 
A miserable hamlet in the Kamri, or K4la Pénf, valley of Astor, standing 
ina fine open plain, which forms a first-rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant. From here branches off what is known as the Gugai 
route to Kanzalwain.— (Barrow.) 


SHAPIRAN—Lat. 36° 41' (?), Long. 72° 55’; Elev. 9,600’ (?). 
This is apparently the name of the defile between Garm Chashma and 
the Darband-i-Yarkhin. The valley of the Yarkhdn river is here a mere 
gorge about 80 yards wide, with cliffs towering above for several thousand 
feet. The river isa roaring rapid, while the path, which is on the left 
bank, is much encumbered by huge boulders and other obstructions, An 
excellent place to oppose an enemy.—( Barrow.) 


S HATIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley in Shinéka, Dardistan, situated on the left bank of the Indus 
between Harban and Sazin. On the right bank of the stream which drains 
the valley, and about 2 miles south of the Indus is the fort of Shatial. It 
contains about 120 houses. — (Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


SHAWAL—Lat. 35° 37', Long. 71° 3’ 30”; Elev. 14,030’. 

A pass leading from the Chitral valley through Bamburet to Liddeh in 
the Arnwai valley of Kéfiristin. From Buimburet to Laddeh it is 25 miles. 
The first 9 miles to Utershish, a camping ground, lie up the main valley 
of the Bamburet stream, and are, on the whole, fairly easy, the ascent being, 
on an average, about 450’ amile. At first the road lies through deodar forest, 
but the last 8 miles, to Utershish, are very rough and stony. The road 
now quits the valley, and in the next mile and a quarter there is a stiff 
ascent of nearly 2,000’. Two more miles of ascent over rock and shale bring 
one to the Kotal (14,030'), the west side of which is always covered with 
snow. The descent is by a series of rocky plateaux, each with its little 
lake, and then down a rocky ravine, which at 7 miles from the crest joins 
a grassy, well-wooded valley, flowing west towards Liddeh, 54 miles 
distant. This valley is apparently the Shawal par ercellence.—( Barrow.) 


SHERKILA.—Vide “ Coerxita.” 


SHIMSHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A Kanjiti village, of 200 houses, six marches to the north-east of 
Hinza. It is the last village in that direction. From Shimshdal to Kald- 
nildi, on the Yérkand river, is ten marches through an uninhabited 
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country up the Shimshél valley. It was by this route that the Kanjatis 
used to make their attacks on caravans passing between Yarkand and the 
Karakorum pass. Another route leads by a somewhat difficult pass to the 
Simshal Pamir, and thence to Ujadbai in Sir-i-Kul. Neither of the above 
roads are practicable for animals. In summer the Shimshdl river brings 
down a great volume of water, and then it can only be approached by the 
high and difficult Murkén pass.— ( Biddulph.) 

The people living in the Shimshal valley are Gubjalis. The river issues 
by a very narrow gauge. In winter it is a miserable stream, but in sum- 
mer the volume of water is considerable, and causes great rises in the 
Hinza river.—(Barrow.) 


SHIN— 


A caste, or branch, of the Dard race; next to the Ronos they are the class 
held in the highest consideration among the Dards. They form the majo- 
rity of the population in Gor, Childs, Téngir, the Indus valley below Sazin, 
and the Gilgit or Ghizar valley above Punidl. Drew gives the following 
account of the Shins :— 


“ We now come to the Shins. In some isolated places they make the 
majority, or even constitute the whole, of the community. 


“There is a peculiarity of manners most strange and curious attaching 
to some of the Dards. It belongs specially, perhaps even solely, to this 
Shin caste. Attention to the point is desirable, as it may, by comparison 
with customs that may be found in other races, enable us some day to trace 
out the origin of the tribe. . The thing is this: they hold the cow in ab- 
horrence ; they look on it in much the same way that the ordinary Muham- 
madan regards a pig. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they eat or 
make butter from it. Nor even will they burn cowdung—the fuel that is 
so commonly used in the east. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for 
ploughing, but they have as little as possible to do with them; when the 
cow calves they will put the calf to the udder by pushing it with a forked 
stick, and will not touch it with their hands. 

“A greater, more astonishing, contrast between their way of looking 
at a cow, and the consideration which the Hindis give to the animal, it 
would be impossible to conceive. 

“In some places I have found other customs accompanying this; for 
instance, at Dashkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Shin, 
they will not eat fowls nor touch them; in this they approach the Hindis. 
Here, too, I was told that they have an objection to cultivating tobacco and 
red pepper: whether these last peculiarities attach to the Shin generally, 
1 cannot say. 

‘‘T think that these restricting customs are already dying out, and that 


they exist mostly where there is a geographically isolated community of 
Shin without the other castes.”’ 


Biddulph says, “ Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Saiads, but 
cannot marry their daughters in return. In the same way they marry 
Yashkan women, but do not give their daughters to Yashkins. In the 
lower part of the Indus valley they give their daughters to Nimchas. 
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The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they are far from being a 
pure race. In spite of this, they look upon themselves as a superior race 
and a Shin considers it a disgrace to carry a load. The Shins of Béltistan, 
however, do not arrogate to themselves any superiority. These Shins are 
called Brokpas (g.v.) by the Baltis.” 


The Indus valley, below Gor, is called Shinkéri, or Shindka, from the 
Shins.—(Drew ; Biddulph.) 


SHINAKA— 

The tract of country lying on either side of the Indus below Binji to 
the Lahtar nadi, where the Indus takes a final bend towards the south, is 
known throughout the surrounding regions as Shindka, though in the 
Panjab it{appears to be sometimes spoken of as Dardistén. This tract is 
bounded on the north by the great watershed which forms the southern 
limit of the Gilgit basin. On the east by Nanga Parbat and the mountain 
masses, which spring from it, on the south by Kashmir and Kaghdn, and 
on the west by the Indus Kohistén. It comprises the valleys of Talich, 
Gor, Binar, Thak, Khinar, Botagah, Childs, Hodar, Thar, Kandbari, 
Didishal, Dérél, Harban, Shatiél, Tangir, and Sazin, which are all de- 
scribed elsewhere. This tract is, roughly speaking, about 50 miles broad 
by 60 or 70 long. 

The country is mountainous, and the ground rugged and stony. The 
mountains are arranged in ridges, and rise in some cases to 15,000 feet, the 
tops consisting mostly of precipitous peaks. Vegetation is met with only 
where there is running water; otherwise, the country is dry and barren, 
The higher ranges are, however, well covered with grass and forest, and 
afford good pasturage for the flocks and herds of the inhabitants. The 
forest trees consist mostly of Chir, Kachél, Chalghoza, pencil cedar and birch; 
grass does not grow below 10,000 feet, while, from 12,000 to 13,000 feet, 
the mountains are covered with small shrubs, instead of trees, some of 
which afford good firewood. The principal passes across the mountains into 
Shindka are the Chonchar pass, from Gilgit, and the Babdsar, from Ké- 
ghin. These two passes are practicable for pack animals, There are several 
other minor passes, but none of them are fit for beasts of burden. These 
different passes will be found described under their respective headings. 
All the passes are closed by snow during the winter months, when Shindka 
can only be entered by the routes along the Indus. These routes are tracks 
which are fairly practicable for laden animals, except at a few difficult 
places. The northern track commences on the river a little below Sai; the 
southern descends from the Hata Pir pass. 

Cultivation is only carried on in the vicinity of each village. Wheat, 
barley, Indian-corn and beans are grown. Wheat is sown in September and 
reaped in May. Other grains are sown in April, and reaped in Septem- 
ber, Oxen, goats, and sheep are kept in large numbers, also a few buffa- 
loes und asses, but no mules or ponies. Ordinarily, one family possesses 
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four or five cows, a pair of bullocks, and fifty or sixty goats and sheep. 
It ig not customary to milk the cows, as goat’s milk is preferred. The 
inhabitants are Sani Muhammadans, and divided, like all Dards, into four 
castes—Shin, Yashkin, Kramin, and Dim (9.v.), the Shin and Yashkiin 
predominating, There are, it appears, none of the Rono caste in Shindka. 
Shina is the language spoken throughout the country. The people mostly 
acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Mahéréja of Kashmir, and pay 
annually a small tribute of goats and gold dust. The Mahdrdja is repre. 
sented by an official at Childs, but practically the people are quite inde- 
pendent and manage their own affairs. Each valley is, in reality, a small 
republican state, of whose system of government Mr. Drew gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account :— 


“There is a general assembly of the people called Sigas, which decides 
on almost every matter. It is called together by beat of drum; men, 
old and young, attend it, but not women; none who have the right to 
attend are allowed to be absent, under pain of fine. In this assembly the 
rights of a minority are carefully guarded. I have been told that, if even 
one man, supposing him to be of any consideration, object to a policy, it 
cannot be carried out; the assembly is adjourned for a few days, and in 
the interval effort is made either to convince the objector or to modify the 
proposal; then meeting, they may perhaps have again to adjourn; but in 
time something or other is sure to be arranged. 


“The executive consists of a few men, may be five or six, chosen by 
the people in their assembly. These are called Jashtero in the Dard lan- 
guage. ‘hey are chosen for their wisdom ; but here, as elsewhere, wealth 
seems to have influence to convince the people of the wisdom of those who 
possess it. The office of Jashtero is not hereditary ; the Jashteros must be 
in general accord with the assembly; else they will be displaced. The 
Jashteros deliberate together on a policy, but cannot carry it out without 
the consent of the assembly of the people, which they themselves call 
together. The Jashteros are also arbitrators to settle disputes about water 
and wood, and what not. 


“ Where the valley is large, like, for instance, Darél, each village has 
its own Sigas, or assembly, which settles the particular affairs of that vil- 
lage, while for matters of more general policy the Jashteros of all the 
villages first meet, and make among themselves a plan to propose, and 
then a general parliament is called; that is, the people themselves of all 
the villages together meet to hear and decide. If all of the villages can- 
not agree on one policy, then each is free to pursue its own without serving 
the federal bond. ‘Thus, I have heard that some villages have joined with 
one power—have agreed to pay tribute—while others of the same valley 


have done the same to the rival power. But they could not, of course, 
actively join on opposite sides,” 


The men are of moderate height, healthy, with short necks, broad 
chests, and muscular legs. They are strong enough, but cannot stand hard 
labour, and are particularly bad as coolies, They fight well behind fortifi- 
cations, as proved by the defence of Childs against the Kashmfr troops, but 
they will not stand for a moment in the open. They object to travelling 
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under a hot sun, and would be altogether useless for military purposes 
either as soldiers or as coolies. As a rule, each man possesses a sword and 
matchlock, but bows and arrows are also used. The whole of Shindka 
can probably tura out about 5,000 fighting-men. At the beginning of 
winter the country is very subject to fever, which often causes great mor- 
tality. It is very improbable that we should ever have to send an expedi- 
tion into Shindéka, but if one became necessary, the months of May or 
September would certainly be the most ‘suitable season for it, both with 
regard to the crops and the climate. 

The dress of the Shindka people is much the same as that of other 
Dards (vide “ Dinpistan”’). The walls and towers of their forts are built of 
rough stone and mud ; the enclosing walls are not, as a rule, more than 7 or 
8 feet high. The roofs of houses are of wood. The houses are very small 
and built close to each other for protection against cold. They are some- 
times two-storied. Two or three families usually live in the same enclosures. 

English and Kashmir coins are very little in use,* the people usually 
carrying on all transactions either by barter, or with gold-dust, or with 
their own séz rupee, which is valued at 14 British rupees. Salt and cotton 
clothes are principal imports; these are paid for in gold, which is obtained 
from washings and is valued at about R16 per toda (Indian).—(Drew ; 
Ahmad Ali Khén.) 


SHINGAN— 
A valley to north of the Indus and west of Gor, to which it belongs. It 
affords good pasturage.—(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


SHIRINGAL— 
Besides the fort of Shfringal (vide “ Dugt”), McNair speaks of a district of 
that name belonging to Dir, which district apparently extends from Chutia- 
tan up to the fort of Shiringal, along both banks of the Panjkora river. 
He says it is inhabited by the Painda Khél Usafzais, who muster 900 
fighting men. Gijars, too, are numerous. The district was governed in 


1882 by a son of the Khan of Dir.—(McNair.) 


SHISHI KU (Suusnat Dara)— 
A tributary of the Chitral river, draining into it from the north-east. The 
valley is about 20 miles long and 4 miles broad, from crest to crest ; at the 
upper end of the valley there are very fine deodar forests; and a good deal 
of timber is cut and exported. The principal villages beginning from the 
upper end of the valley are— 


Houses, Houees. 

Madalasht (9.v.) - . - 40 Tingal ‘ ; 7 . 12 
Kalds : : ; . 12 Tar . ‘ : . . 20 
Kawash . : : - 10 Mizhddr . : . . 10 
Kishandél . . ‘ - 12 Purigal . . ¢ - 30 
Zidrat . : : - 16 Shishi . . . . 20 
Barga . . . - 20 Lawi (7.v.) . : . 12 
Barga Nisér - : - 14 


® Their use is becoming more general. The sén rupee referred to, I have never heard of. 
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The total population of the valley is probably about 1,500, of which a 
fair proportion are Giijars ; the villages, however, are chiefly inhabited by 
Chitrdlis. 

Above Tingal snow falls in winter ; below there is very little. The river, 
when in flood, is a wide one, but it is generally fordable, It is crossed by 
foot bridges in several places. The road up the valley is described in Route 
47, Part IV. ‘here is also a road from Madalasht to the Guland Gol, 
which is closed in winter, and one over the southern watershed to Bashkar, 
which branches off between Madalasht and Kalds. The valley rises 
from an elevation of 4,400 feet up to 9,000 feet. At the higher level only 
one crop is reaped. Rice of asuperior quality is grown in the lower parts. 
The fruits are also considered very superior. There is an immense quantity 
of game in the valley. Lead mines are worked, and chogas of a fine texture 
are manufactured. Matchlocks also are manufactured for the Mehtar by 
some Persian settlers, who in return enjoy free grants of land at Mada- 
lasht.— (McNair ; Muhammad Nawéz Khan.) 


SHOGHOT—Lat. 36° 0’ 30’, Long. 71° 69’; Elev. 6,200’, 
A village in Chitrél, at the junction of the Litkd, Ojéh, and Awi rivers. 
It consists of a village of about 30 houses, and a square mud fort, of about 
50 yards side, with walls 20’ high and towers at the angles. The village 
and fort lie on a gently sloping patch of ground, about 50 or 60 acres in 
extent, which is cultivated and adorned by many fine trees, chiefly walnut 
and chinar, Vines and apricots are also plentiful. The cultivated patch 
of ground occupies the whole level space between the Litki and Ujéh 
rivers at their confluence, and is consequently on the left bank of the former. 
From its situation, between four funnels at right angles to each other, it 
is naturally a windy place, but the position is a most excellent one from a 
military point of view. Strategically it commands all the routes from 
Badakhshan into Chitral, while tactically it is a position of remarkable 
strength. It cannot be turned locally, and from it a converging are of fire 
can be brought to bear with great effect on a narrow gorge, 1,000 yards 
distant. A rickety pole-bridge connects Shoghot with Awi, and 600 yards 
lower down there is another similar bridge on the road to Chitral. Up 
the Ujhér Gol there is a route which leads to the Owir valley, either direct or 
vid Parsan, which is 7 miles distant and about 2,500’ above Shoghét. The 


strategical and tactical value of Shoghét is described in the Secret Re- 
port.—( Barrow.) 


SHOTO— 


A Dard caste, which is found only in Nagar. They are workers in leather, 
and rank below the Dims, who take daughters from them, but do not give 
them in return.—( Biddulph.) 

SHUGRAM-—Lat, 36° 30’, Long. 72°26’; Elev. 7,520’. 
A village in Tarikho, of Chitral. It is a large village and contains 
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all about 200 houses. It lies in flat, open ground, and fruit trees abound. 
Sirdar Nizém-il-Mulk resides here for part of the summer. The village 
really consists of several detached hamlets, vzz., Wasich on the right bank, 
and Shugram, Shulg6l, Bujand, and Miér on the left bank of the Térikho 
river. At Midr the Khat river debouches into the Turikho. About 
Shugrém the river is bridged in two places—the upper one being a rope 
bridge.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jddi.) 


SHUGRAM—Lat. 86° 11’, Long. 72°8’ 30”; Elev. 6,500’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 5 miles 
below the junction of the Tirikho river. It contains about 30 or 40 houses, 
and lies on both sides of the Gukir Gol, a stream which comes down from 
Gukir. Fruit trees plentiful.—( Barrow.) 


SHUI PASS—Lat. Lovg. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Bagdsht Gél of Injgdm to the village of Shui 
in the Arnawai valley of Kéfiristén. It is practicable for horses, and is 
considered the best of the routes leading to the northern part of that valley. 
From Izh, on the Litkdé river to Shui, it is three marches. Its elevation is 
probably about 14,000’. For further details vide “Bactsut G6L.”—( Barrow.) 


SHUNI— 
A glen in Shinaka, on the left bank of the Indus, below Sazfn, of which 
village it is the grazing-ground, Goats and sheep are chiefly pastured 
here, buffaloes and cows being scarce. The ponies in this valley are parti- 
cularly fine. The stream which waters the glen is 10 yards wide and 2 feet 
deep at the point where the usual road crosses it. About 2 miles higher 
up there is a hamlet of 15 or 20 houses belonging to graziers.—(Zhe 
Milia.) 


SIN—Lat. 35°55’, Long. 71° 52’; Elev. 5,500’. 
A village of 40 houses on the left bank of the Litkd river, between 
Shoghot and Chitral. Opposite it lies Shali with which it is connected by 
a bridge 20' long and 3’ broad. From Sin there is a summer road across 
the spurs of Tirich Nar to Parsdn, and thence to Owir and Lin (vide Route 
No. 11, Part IV), by which traders going to Tuirikho for orpiment always 
travel.—(Barrow.) 


SINGAL—Lat. 36° 7’, Long. 73° 57’; Elev. 6,200. 
A village and fort in Punidl on the right bank of the Gilgit river at its 
junction with the Singal stream, up which is the [route to the Dodargali 
pass, leading into Darél. There is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Singal, and fruit trees are numerous. The fort is of no strength.— 
(Barrow.) 

SINGAL— 


A village of 14 houses on the right bank of the Khanogéh stream, about 
1} miles south of Daniat. Few fruit trees, Wooden bridge about 100 
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feet long; not strong, but men aod cattle pass over it atall times of the 
year.—(dhmad Ali Khan.) 


SOWAR SHUI PASS—Lat. 36° 45’ 30", Long. 73° 28’; Elev. 14,500’. : 
A pass leading from the north side of Darkét Kotal (q.0-) to Wakhan, 
and now constantly used in preference to the Bardéghil route, in consequence 
of the bridge on that route being broken. ; 

It is practicable for laden animals, and is only closed for seven or eight 
months. For a short distance after leaving the Darkdt pass the road goes 
over a snowfield, and then along the edge of a glacier by a very rocky path, 
which is difficult for horses. The Y4rkhdn river is forded about a day’s 
journey east of the Bardghil bridge; the road then sweeps round to Sarhad. 
From the Ydrkhtin river to Sarhad the Sowar Shdi and Ashkiman roads 
appear to be identical.—(Barrow, from native information.) 


SPALASHT—Lat. 35° 41’, Long. 71° 49’ 30”; Elev. 4,450’. 
A fort on the left bank of the Chitral river about a dozen miles below 
Chitrél. The village lands, which were once extensive, have of late years 
been almost entirely swept away by the river, and there is now little left 
but the fort, with its half a dozen families. The bed of the river is here 
more than half a mile broad.—( Barrow.) 


SULAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A name given to a pasturage up the Damét nala, in the Sai district of 
Gilgit. It affords ground for cultivation to people from Damét going there 
in the summer for that purpose, and to pasture their goats.—(Ahmad Alt 
Khan.) 


SUMA—Lat. 36° 15’, Long. 73° 36’; Elev. 6,850’. 
A village on the left bank of the Gilgit river between Roshan and Hipar. 
It contains about 15 or 20 houses. There is a good deal of cultivation 
about the place and fruit trees are plentiful. In summer, the village is 
difficult of access, but in winter the river is fordable, besides which it is 
then bridged. Snow seldom falls in the valley of the Gilgit river below 
Simaé.— (Barrow.) 


SUMI DARA— 
One of the tributary valleys of the Kandia Dara (g.v.). It rises in the 
glaciers near the Palesar pass (9.v.), and, after a course of about a dozen 
miles, joins the Maidén Dara (q.v.), the two together forming the Gabridl 
or ,Kandia Dara. A couple of miles from its source it is joined from the 
north by a stream known as the Méha nadi (g.v.), up which there are paths 
leading into Yésin. From here trees of stunted growth are met with, and 
after the melting of the snow grass springs up, the inhabitants of the val- 
ley below bringing up their flocks and herds for pasture. Below this the 
stream is unfordable, and there is, of course, no bridge; the valley contracts, 
and the road becomes difficult. Tall forest trees now begin to appear on 
the hill-sides, and several stall streams have to be crossed. For the last 
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34 miles before its junction with the Maidén Dara, however, the valley 
opens and becomes comparatively level. 

In the Stmi valley none but Gijars are to be met with; they possess 
no lands, and are merely there to tend the cattle.—(The Milla.) 


SUSAINI—Lat. Long. Elev. 8,100’. 
A small village in Gahjaél on the right bank of the Hiunza river. It con- 
tains 15 or 20 houses, and is irrigated from a glacier on the south side.— 
(Barrow.) 


SU WIR—Lat. 35° 31’, Long. 71° 48’; Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Chitral river, about 4 miles below 
Drésh. It is considered part of Kalaéshgim, but the inhabitants are Mu- 
hammadans.—( Barrow.) 


TAL— Lat. Long. Elev. 
Tal is situated on the right bank of the Panjkorah river in the Kohistén- 
i-Malezai. 


“Tt is an important village of about 1,000 houses, built up against 
and around a mound, so that the roofs of each row of one level serve 
. as terraces to the houses on the row above, all communication and 
traffic being along these terraces. The people are in every way well-to-do, 
with large flocks and herds, abundant.cultivation of wheat, barley, and 
jowar, raised by irrigation chiefly, and there are no extortionate tax- 
gatherers. The same remarks apply to the other villages in this Ko- 
histan. The trade is chiefly in ghi and walnuts, which are exchanged 
for money or salt and cotton cloths, either by local traders at Miankalai 
or Peshawar, or on the spot by men from those parts. Corn is generally 
consumed at home and is cheap. Forest trees are now scarcer along the 
river, but the lateral valleys are well stocked with forests of pine, also wal- 
nut, The apricot is about the only fruit tree near the villages. Musk- 
deer are found in numbers in the forests.” 


The people belong to a Dard race and are known as Bashkaér. Tal pays 
tribute to Chitral, and formerly paid tribute to Yasin as well.—(7he 
Milla; Biddulph.) 


TAL* PASS—Lat. 35° 48’, Long. 72° 14’; Elev. 
A pass in Yaghistan connecting Mastaj vid Sar Laspar with the village of 
Tal in the Kohistén-i-Malezai. 
The Milla gives the following account of his journey over this pass :— 


“ T started from Sar Ldspdr on the 25th September, taking the right 
bank of the Tal river, with a southerly direction and crossing the Sar 
Léspir by a wooden bridge above its junction with the Tal, the cattle 
fording the stream. Here the road passes through a patch of forest (prob- 
ably poplar), from which the Laspir people get their supply of fuel, 
floating it down the river. At 23 miles a small stream from the left is 
croseed, and 3 miles further another more considerable stream by a wooden 


* Vide also Route 65, Part LV. 
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bridge, over which the cattle passed. A road to Ushi Kalém runs up the 
latter stream, and is fit for the passage of horses. The river now comes 
from a south-westerly direction, and the road keeps near it for the next 4 
mile, then ascends for about a mile over a mountain spur, and again de- 
scends sharply for a } mile to the river’s edge, to which it keeps for 13 
miles. There is again an easy ascent of } mile, followed by a mile of level 
road, when a bend of the river is reached, at which there is the junction of 
a stream from the north-west on the opposite side, and a plain about 4 
mile in length and the same breadth at its widest part, and on which cattle 
from Léspar were grazing unattended ; the owners coming occasionally to 
take stock. ' I halted on this plain for the night of the 25th. 


“The river now comes from a southerly direction, and the road, keeping 
to the right bank, reaches at the distance of 2; miles a lake, and passes 
along its eastern edge. I could not ascertain the name of this lake. Its 
length was 14 miles in the direction of the road, and its breadth 7 mile ; 
the river passes through it. ‘The mountains on all sides slope to the 
water’s edge. The lake is deep and with a rocky bed; its water is sweet ; 
a little jungle and grass are met, with at the north-east corner. 


“ The river is crossed about 1} miles above where it enters the lake at 
a ford, with a breadth of 44 feet and depth of 2 feet; and immediately 
afterwards the road crosses a stream, which is seen to issue from a glacier 
5 or 6 miles away. I halted for the night 34 miles further on, where tree- 
growth ends; grass grows further on, but scantily. The road, still keep- 
ing to the left bank, passes up a rather open valley, and at 34 miles comes 
to the end of a glacier, from which the river issues; the glacier takes its 
rise in mountains to the east, not seemingly of any great height above the 
surrounding ridges, and here it abuts against the slopes of the western 
mountains. The road avoids the glacier, and goes over the hill-side ; there 
is not much of an ascent, but the road is very broken and precipitous. 
After 34 miles by the edge of the glacier the road reaches a small lake, 
with a rocky bottom, the length along the road being 4 mile and width 
mile, At } mile another small lake is passed to the left, through which a 
smal] stream flows to the lake below. For the next mile tlie road goes 
along a gully, crossing and recrossing the stream, which is spring-fed. 
Then the ascent to the Tal pass begins. It is rather stiff for the first 400 
yards, and gentle for the next 500 yards, after which a level plain is 
reached, 500 yards in length in the direction of the road and a mile in 
width. This plain is the summit of the pass, and appeared to be about 
1,000 feet below the level of the mountains on either side. here was a 
good deal of snow on it; as the mountains on either side are between 
18,000 feet and 20,000 feet high, the pass must be at least 17,000 fect 
above the sea. 


“From this plain the pass descends to the south very abruptly. At 
500 yards a lake is reached, which is about 150 yards in width and 500 
yards in length, the mountains coming down to the water on either side. 
The next 2 miles is through a deep, narrow, rocky cutting, very difficult 
and without any water; it continues till within 300 yards of another 
lake, where there is a rather open grassy slope, on which I halted for the 
night, it being too dark to distinguish what was ahead of me. The lake 
isa little over half a mile in length, and about 300 yards in width, with 
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the mountain to the west rising from the water abruptly and to the east 
sloping away gradually, with a forest of stunted firs extending for } mile 
or soup the slope. Wherever seen, thehigher parts of the mountains seem 
to be covered with old snow. At the northern end of the lake there are 
springs on either side of the road, and the whole supply of the lake seems 
to be from springs. The road is to the west of the lake and crosses the 
stream, which issues from the southern end, a little below that point where 
it is 10 feet wide and 14 feetdeep. There is then a descent of half a mile 
with the stream, the road being to the left of it, and passing through a 
jungle of stunted trees, about 15 or 20 feet in height, which extends to 
either side of the stream. A plain of 14 miles in length and half a mile in 
width, which in the summer months is the great grazing-ground of Tal 
village, is then traversed. What trees there may be are on the slopes, but 
the plain bears only grass. Another descent of ? mile through stunted 
jungle and a forest of pines and other trees of splendid growth is reached, 
which extends along with the valley to the village of Tal. 

“ The valley, as a rule, is open, the snow-covered sides of the mountains 
on either side being gradually seen. The first habitation met with in it 
was about ? mile below the entrance to the above forest. It is a hamlet 
named Banda-i-Gijar, to which in summer the Tal people bring their 
flocks and herds.” 


This pass offers the most direct route in summer between Mastuj or 
Yasin and Dir, It is practicable for horses.—(T7he Mudla.) 


TANALKOT— Vide “ G6r.” 
TALASH—Vide “ Konisth{n-1-Matazat.” 


TALPIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village in Shindka, lying about a mile north of the Indus on 
both banks of the Khinar stream (q.v.). It consists of about 15 houses, 
with a profusion of fruit-trees and some cultivated level ground along the 
stream, The stream is crossed by a wooden bridge, about 20 yards long. 
The inhabitants, with their cattle, move up into the mountains for the 
months of June and July. There is a ferry across the Indus near Talpin, 
which is used by the Chilas people.—(Biddulph ; the Mulla; Ahmad Ala 
Khan.) 
TANGIR— 

A fertile valley of Shindka, situated on the right bank of the Indus, 
opposite Sazio. The aboriginal inhabitants are Shins and Yashkdns, but 
the fertility of the soil has attracted people from all the neighbouring val- 
leys, so that now the immigrants outnumber the rightful owners of the 
soil. The valley can muster about 1,200 fighting-men. The principal 
village is Kami (7.v.), which has 250 houses, and is fortified, as also are 
Jaglét (q.v.), Lavk (g.v.), and Dimar (q.v.). From the head of the val- 
ley, which is thickly covered with pine forests two roads lead to Yasin, as 
well as one to the Kandia valley (vide Matin ”), and thence to the Kohi- 
stin of Swat. Tangir is celebrated for its flocks and herds, which in 
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summer pasture in Yasin, paying in return to the ruler of Yasin a tribute 
of salt and tobacco, besides sheep and goats. The people are very fanatical. 
The Tangir nadi is a considerable stream, being fed by several tributaries. 
The Milla gives the following account of the valley above Kami :— 


«“ Keeping to the left bank of the stream and in very fair order the road 
at 24 miles, passes the village of Palori, of 20 houses, which, with the excep- 
tion of rice, has the usual cultivation and walnut and apricot trees growing 
about it. Proceeding little over half a mile the road comes oppusite to 
Parbat on the right bank of the river, a village of 20 houses similar to the 
last. About 14 miles further on a stream draining the Kichlo valley from 
the west joins the Tangir. A road fit for laden ponies to Kandia leads up 
that stream. Dabas, of 20 houses, is the next village on the left bank at 
14 miles from the junction, and 2 miles further is Kurangi, of 20 houses, 
the last of the ‘langir villages, on the road to Yasin and Mastij. A 
stream draining the Michar valley from the west joins the Kurangi. A 
good road to Kandia leads up the Michar stream and joins the road from 
Parbat. Kurangi is altogether a Gujar village, the people, besides their 
pastoral pursuits, taking to cultivation, producing the same crops as at 
Dabas and Palori.” , 


The valley from Palori upwards is well wooded with pine, which, how- 
ever, does not reach the ridges; below Palori there is no forest in the val- 
ley, and even on the hill-sides there is not much. 

From the top of the Tangir valley roads to Yasin and Mastuj branch 
off, the former by the Pai Kotal, the latter by the Chachi Kotal. These 
passes can be reached in about four hours from Kurangi. These are pro- 
bably not high, and there is no forest on them. 

Tangir was the residence of Mulk-Amdn after his expulsion from 
Yasin.— (Biddulph ; the Miia.) e 


TARSHING—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga 
Parbat. It lies up a side valley leading to the Mazeno pass, at the foot of 
a great glacier, which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting account is given by Drew. 


TERU—Lat. 36° 9’, Long. 72° 47’; Elev. 10,700’. 
A village in Dardistan, situated on a plateau on the left bank of the Ghizar 
river, about 4 miles above Ghizar. It contains about 50 houses. There 
are few trees of any sort. Terd is the highest village in the Ghizar valley. 
—(Barrow.) 


THAK— 
A valley south of the Indus in Shinéka, between the Banar and Botaghé 
valleys. It is divided into two parts by a short range running from south 
to north and terminating close to the junction of the Ni&t and Thak 
streams, about 7 miles from the Indus. Each of these streams gives its 
own name to the part of the valley through which it runs (vide “Nuidr’’). 
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The length of the valley by the Thak branch from the Babisar pass to the 
Indus is about 20 miles. The dividing range must be very lofty, as it is 
covered with snow for more than nine months. The only two villages in the 
upper part of the Thak valley are Babisar and Thak (g.v.). In the lower 
part of the Thak valley,—that is, below its junction with the Nidt,—are 
the two villages of Danidt and Singal, both on the right bank. Daniat is a 
small place of only 4 houses, about 4 miles from the Indus. Singal, about 
1} miles higher up the valley, contains about 14 houses, with a little open 
space and a few fruit trees about it. A wooden bridge here crosses the 
stream. The combined stream of the Thak and Nidt is sometimes called 
the Khanogah. The Thak valley, including Niat, is said to be able to turn 
out about 600 fighting-men, of which the greater number would come from 
the Thak fort.—(Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


THAK—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village in Childs, which is said to contain about 80 or 100 ies 
Biddulph says it is the only fortified place in Chilas. Up the Thak glen 
lies the route to the Babisar pass and Kaghdn (vide Bastsar). The fort 
of Thak is situated about one-fourth mile from the left bank on the Thak 
stream, and about 4 miles south of its junction with the Nidt. It is about 
150 yards square. Fruit trees are scattered over the cultivated grounds. 
The only other village in the Thak valley proper is that of Babisar (g.v.). 
—(Biddulph ; Scott ; Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


THALICH—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A small village lying in a ravine about a mile and a half from the tight 
bank of the Indus and 24 miles west of Ramghdt. It is separated from 
Gor by the Chahmiri mountain. Thalich is the last independent Shinaka 
community towards the east. It consists of about a dozen houses, sur- 
rounded by fruit trees and cultivation. A small stream from the Chamuri 
mountain irrigates their land. According to Biddulph the Thalich people 
make common cause with those of Childs, of whom, he says, they are an 
offshoot. The road from Thalich to Sai is very difficult, as is that from. 
Thalich to Gor. 

It crosses a pass of 10,000 feet, situated about 24 miles south of the 
Chhamiri peak, and ata distance of about 3 miles thence reaches the fort of 
Gor. It is practicable for men and goats throughout the year, but no 
water is found on it.—(Biddulph ; Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


THGR, on TOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A valley of Shindka, drained by a stream of the same name ; it lies betwean 
the Harban and Childs valleys on the south side of the Indus. The 
mountains enclosing it are said by the Milla to be more rugged than 
those of other valleys. The people are called Torije. 
The valley is about 18 miles long. On the right bank of the stream 
and some miles south of the Indus is the fort of Thur, which is said to con- 
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tain 300 houses (the Milla says only 50). In the neighbourhood there is a 
large tract of land fit for cultivation, and all the common fruit trees are 
said to grow there. About a mile south-west of the fort and on the left 
bank of the main stream is the village of Kharét. To the south of Kharét 
there are four other hamlets, namely, Marengi, Zdre, Gabar, and Makheli, 
but these are not permanently inhabited. There is some land fit for culti- 
vation on both banks of the main stream near its mouth. The valley can 
turn out about 500 fighting-men in case of necessity. The valley can 
be reached by the Zire pass from Kotgali in the Chacharga valley. This 
pass is used by traders, who from Kaghdn go to Jalk6t by the Sapat pass, 
The upper part of Thar territory consists of several subsidiary valleys, all 
draining into the main stream near Thir.—(The Milla; Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


THURIAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small valley of Shindka, about 9 miles long, situated between Thar and 
Childs on the left bank of the Indus. The inhabitants are Gijars and 
subordinate to the Thar people.—(Adhmad Ali Khan.) 


TIRICH— 
A valley of Chitral lying south of the backbone of the Hinda-Kush and 
east of the great Tirich Mir mountain. It forms part of the Drasan district, 
and is therefore under the rule of Afzal-dl-Malk. From the foot of Tirich 
Mir the Tirich valley runs north-east for about 25 miles; it then curves 
round to the east till it joins the Tarikho river at Sarwat, about 15 miles 
above Drdsan. Its only tributaries of any size are the Rdésh Gél and Lin 
Ki (g.0.). The Tirich valley is a narrow one, lying between steep, stony 
slopes. Hamlets are numerous, and cultivation in patches extends all along 
the river. Both hamlets and cultivation lie in the valley itself, and not along 
the hill-sides, as in Mdrikho. There is only one cropraised in Tirich, and 
this chiefly consists of barley, wheat, and millet. Fruit-trees are fairly 
plentiful, apple being by far the most common. The river is a rapid one 
about 20 or 30 yards broad ; bridges are frequent, but in winter the river is 
fordable almost anywhere. The bed of the river is stony, and usually about 
100 yards broad. ‘The road up the valley is really only practicable for laden 
horses as far as Nikrach, about 2 miles above the junction of the Lan Ki 
valley. Near Nikrach on the left bank of the river there are some orpiment 
mines, and at this village the Mehtar keeps a customs guard. The total 
population of the Tirich valley is about 1,500 souls, there being some 20 or 
30 small hamlets, but no village of any size or importance. The elevation 
of the inhabited part of the valley at its upper end is about 9,300', and at 
its junction with the Tarikho 7,180'.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jddi ; Barrow.) 


TIRICH MIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 25,426’, 


A great mountain projecting southwards from the Hindd-Kush imme- 
diately to the north of Chitral, The dorsal of the Hindd-Kush has here 
a mean elevation of some 16,000 feet. This great; mountain, therefore, 
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towers some 9,000 feet above it. Looking down the valley from Mastij, 
this magnificent mountain fills the whole view. Looking up the valley 
from Chitral, it occupies the whole landscape in the same way, and it is 
said to be equally conspicuous from Zébak in Badakhshén. In Kéfiristdn 
it is called Maisurman. Many tales are related about this mountain, one 
of which is that in a deep glen, high up, on its snow-clad sides is a large 
tank, lined with blocks of white marble.—(Tanner ; McNair ; Biddulph.) 


TOPKHANA-I-KESU—Lat. 35° 37’, Long. 71° 59’; Elev. 4,500’. 
A darband, or fortified passage, on the left bank of the Chitral river, about 
a mile below KésG. The road to Drdsh here crosses a projecting rocky 

~ ypur, which has been strengthened by a stone tower and some rude walls. 
It is here that the Chitralis usually resist any attack from the south, The 
position might, no doubt, be made a very strong one. The wall and tower 
were said to have been built to resist Jehangir’s invasion, and here the 
Mogal force was brought to bay. Finding further progress impossible, 
the Mogals retired.—(Aaverty ; Barrow.) 


TOPKHANA ZIABEG—Lat. 36° 46’, Long. 72° 59’; Elev. 

A ruined Jurj in the Yarkhin valley on the right bank of the river. It 
is named after a Badakhshi official who held this part of the country many 
years ago. All round it are traces of considerable cultivation, and evidently 
this part of the country was once thickly populated, but now it is quite un- 
inhabited. There is very good pasturage and firewood about here, and the 
spot is consequently a favourite halting-place for travellers to and from 
Wakhan who use the Khan-Khén pass. The elevation is probably about 
10,500'°.—(The Mulla; Barrow.) 


TOR—Vide “ Tutr.” 


TORIGRAM—Lat. 36° 33’, Long. 72° 26’; Elev. 7,780’. 
A village in Térikho on the right bank of the river ; it contains about thirty 
houses, —(Sub-Surveyor Bdpi Jédu.) 


TORK AMAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A precipice on the right bank of the Indus, a little below Pitan. The 
Malla thus describes it :— 

* At the distance of about 3 miles and on the opposite side of the river, 
along which a road also runs, there is an arrangement of three or four pieces 
of timber, one above the other, from the river, by which the people who 
have nerve for it get over a precipice 200’ or 300’ deep.” —( The Multa.) 


TORWAL— 
The name of a Dard community occupying the Swat Kohistén, accord- 
ing to Biddulph, from Ardéni to Chirolai, and, according to the Milla, to 
Chirai, the northernmost village of Swat proper. Chirolai and Chirai 
are possibly the same. 
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Biddulph says there are nine fortified villages within this tract and about 
20,000 inhabitants. He mentions the following villages as belonging to 
the Torwal :— 


Chghil : . 2 . «1,000 families. 
Baranidl . 7 : . - 800 3 
Ramat ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 600 is 


He considers the tribes of the Indus valley in Kohistén and Shinaka 
are identical with the Torwdlik, and that those tribes migrated from the 
Swat Kohistan. 

The Torw4l country is rich and fertile, yielding below Chodgram two 
crops of great abundance. The people own enormous flocks. The language 
is Torw4lik, a Dard dialect. The people intermarry with their Bashkér 
neighbours, but never with the Pathdns, for they themselves are Shidhs. 

Raverty mentions the following villages as inhabited by the Torwal :— 

Baranidl, Harénai, Cham, Gornai, Chotgram, Ramat, Chakil, Ajru- 
Kala, and Mankial. 

He estimates that the Torwals number 9,000 adult males. Biddulph’s 
estimate of 20,000 inhabitants is therefore probably not so excessive as 
it would at first sight appear.—(Biddulph ; Raverty.) 


TOSHO PASS—Lat. , Long. ; Elev. 18,000’. 
A pass leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashing in the 
Astor valley to Banar of Childs (ude “ Mazeno Pass”’), The Tosho route 
is closed from the middle of October to June. For the remaining four 
months, though still more or less covered with snow, it affords a passage for 


men and goats. It is apparently more used than the Mazeno pass.— 
(Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


TRANGFAH— 
The designation of the headman of a village in any Dard state ruled by 
a Rd. His duties and privileges are described in the article “ DAnpist4n.” 


TOI—Lat. Long. Elev. : 
A village, or group of hamlets, along the banks of the Tii nadi in Yasin. 
The Mulla says: “The first houses met within the valley are about 23 
miles from the pass, and they extend along the right bank of the river in ones 
and twos, numbering altogether about eighty houses, or about 5 miles, the 
whole receiving the general name of Tai. The crops, consisting of wheat 
and barley chiefly, are raised by irrigation ; the apricot, apple, and m ulberry 
grow in profusion, The climate of the place is healthy and delightful 
during summer, but cold during winter.” - 

The Milla apparently groups all the hamlets of the valley under one 
name. McNair mentions Nalti, Harpé,and Wesal. From Wesal, which 
is the lowest of three, there is a route up the Wesal Gol, and over the hills to 
Yasin, which saves several miles.—(The Mulla; McNair.) 

Since the above was written, Tui was visited by Colonel Lockhart’s 
Mission. The following account may, therefore, be added with advantage. 
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The highest hamlet of Tui is Talti. Above this there are one or two small 
édudas, such as Lasht and Masht, but no permanent villages. Below Talti 
are Nalti and Draskan on the right and left banks, respectively. They are 
connected by a good bridge at these villages. Though 9,(100' above the sea, 
there are a few fruit trees, but willows are the most common trees. Below 
Nalti cultivation is continuous for about 5 miles, chiefly on the right bank, 
except opposite Dapas. Fruit trees become more plentiful as one descends 
the valley. Tui altogether must contain nearly 200 houses.—( Barrow.) 


TOI, on MOSHABAR KOTAL—Lat. 36° 38’, Long. 78° 71’; Elev. 14,680’, 


A pass over the watershed between Yasin and Mastéj. The Milla 
thus describes it— 


“The road on leaving Gazan crosses the river by a wooden bridge, 
admitting of the passage of cattle, and meets with ttvo small streams 
on the right bank; at 7 miles it comes on to a narrow strip of level 
ground, about half a mile in length, and between 200 and 800 yards in 
width, called Shéh Janali (the Princess’ plain), which it traverses. The 
river is recrossed to the left bank, 14 miles from the plain, near the junction 
of a stream from the east, and little below the place where the river issues 
from a glacier. ‘rhe ascent to the pass, which leads to the Tdi valley, 
now begins. This pass is called the Tdi kotal by the people of the villages 
nearest it, but I heard it spoken of at Yasin as the Moshabar kotal. The 
first mile of the ascent from the west is gradual and winding, the remain- 
ing 14 miles is stiff and straight. At the time I crossed, 29th July, there 
were 2 feet of freshly fallen snow covering the pass and ridge, but to the 
left could be plainly made out, by their crevasses, the glacier from which 
the Gazan stream issues, and another glacier on the eastern slope of the 
ridge, under the end of which the road passes, after a steep, but not 
difficult, descent of 3 miles. The pass is not a deep cutting in the ridge, 
and is, J believe, only slightly lower than the peaks on either side, but, as 
they were enveloped in clouds at the time I crossed, I could not see them. 
During July and first half of August, the pass is most free from snow, and 
it is then practicable for horses and most frequented by travellers; 
but the people of the neighbouring villages cross it on foot as early as 
March and as late as September. On reaching the terminus of the glacier 
at the foot of the pass, tne road crosses the stream called the Tai nadi, 
which issues from the glacier, and following its left bank at 14 miles 
comes on to, and traverses, the lower edge of the glacier, which takes its 
rise to the south, and abuts against the opposite slope of the hill and covers 
the channel of the river for a distance of 8 miles, in an easterly direction. 
Deep crevasses are frequent, and have to be avoided, but with care horses 
can be taken over the glacier. Where the river, now a formidable stream, 
emerges into daylight, the road follows its left bank, which at 34 miles 
bends from a south-east direction to the south, and receives at the bend a 
large glacier-fed stream from the north, which could not be forded 
and had to be crossed by a snow bridge some distance above the junction. 
The course of the stream is southerly for above 33 miles, at the third of 
which it receives a large stream from the west ; then, it has a south-south- 
east direction for 24 miles, after which a general east-south-east direction 
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to its junction with the Yasin river. There are birch forests on the 
western and southern slopes, extending to the river for about 8 miles of its 
course, from where it leaves the second glacier. The first houses met with 
are 23 miles from the Zotal. 

MeNair says the ascent (7.e., from the west) is easy, but the descent 
exceedingly difficult, a nasty bit of glacier having to be traversed. The 
following is his account of the road. 


“From Gazan to kotal 7 miles. Ascent easy, no cultivation, but 
some grass and fuel midway. The descent to Tdi stream, a little over 
4 miles, frightful, going over a glacier. Nine miles further east. is 
the first village Nalti. The path now very fair, grass and wood on hill 
slopes. Keep to the right bank for another 8 miles, when the main 
valley is reached. Going easy, valley narrow, cultivation on both banks. 
Now turn south towards Yasin, which is 6} miles further on. From 
Harpi, 24 miles east of Nalti, there is an alternative route over the hills, 
which saves 8 miles. The path is very fair and with a little trouble might 
be made practicable for mules.” 

Elsewhere, McNair says: “The difficulties attending the descent into 
Yasin are considerable, For baggage animals it is rendered impassable by 
a glacier.” 

By this route it is reckoned 5 days’ march from Yasin to Mastuj. It 
is only used in summer, but at that season the route is most frequented, as 
by it one avoids the numerous river crossings of the Ghizar and Sar Laspdr 
route.—(The Milla ; McNair; Biddulph.) 

Since the above was written, the pass has been traversed by Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission. MeNair’s account may be accepted with the following 
modifications :— 

From Shah Janali to the sotal is 34 miles, the first 3 miles are 
either over moraine, or gently shelving beds of shingle, and are quite easy, 
the rest is very steep, up a slipping shingle slope, which, where covered by 
snow, is very difficult and slippery. The dotal is a deep gap in the mountains 
about a couple of hundred yards broad. From it to the first possible encamp- 
ing ground itis 6 miles. The first mile is very steepand mostly covered with 
snow, then for $ mile there is a fair path alone the hill-side, the road 
then goes on to the Tui glacier, which it follows the rest of the way; here 
the road is frightful. The glacier is covered with rocks and shingle, but is 
none the less difficult-going, as the stones give but a treacherous and sliding 
foot-hold. The altitude at the foot of the glacier is about 11,750’. Un. 
laden animals can be taken over the pass, but it is bad-going for ponies.— 
(Barrow.) 


TORAN HARAI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A place about 14 miles north of the Kénf pass. It comprises some $ths of 
a mile of level plain and some well-wooded ground. The water flows in 
abundance in a stream about 300’ below it, and there is a spring to the north 
at the base of the mountain, though it does not supply much. There are 
three houses here made by the people of Gér to keep their goats in during 
the summer.—(AAmad Ali Khidn.) 
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TURIKHO, on UPPER KHO— 

A district of Chitral, which comprises the upper part of the valley of the 
Tarikho river. On the left bank it extends as far down as Astdri (¢.0.), 
but on the right bank it stops short at Sarwat at the junction of the Tirich 
with the Tarikho river. Its greatest length is therefore about 45 miles. 
The valley is a narrow one, never much more than a mile wide, and is enclosed 
by stupendous mountains. One or two subsidiary valleys, such as Khiat and 
Malp, help to form the Turikho district. The chief villages are Rich, Shu, 
Grém, and Khat. There are also Astaéri, Warkap, Raidn, Malp, Sarwat- 
Torigrém and Ujni, all of which will be found described under their respec- 
tive headings. The total population numbers between 4,500 and 5,000 
souls. There is a considerable amount of cultivation near the villages, 
chiefly wheat and barley. Fruit trees are plentiful, especially the apple, 
walnut, and apricot. 


Chogas of various sorts are manufactured. The inhabitants are healthy 
and fair in appearance. The houses are low and badly constructed. Cattle 
are scarce, but sheep and goats are plentiful. 


Several passes lead out of Turikho, namely, the Kachen, Uchli, and Rich, 
which lead to Kala Panjah in Wakhan—the Koksin, Bangél, and Khdt, 
which lead into Yérkhan. The road up the Tarikho valley is practicable 
for laden animals as far as Rich, but in many places the road is difficult, and 
loads must be taken off. Turikho is the patrimony of Sardar Nizim- 
al-Malk, the heir-apparent of Chitrél, but Rich, though subordinate to him, 
is the jagir of Mozaffar Khan, Khan of Rich The Sardar, when he comes 
to Tarikho, lives at Shugrdm, A list of the Tarikho officials is given under 
the article “ Yasfn.”’—(McNair ; Barrow; Bapt: Jali.) 


TORIKHO RIVER— 

A river of Chitral which, rising in a great glacier of the Hindd-Kush 
about latitude 36° 50’, joins tie Mastaj, or Chitral, river in latitude 36° 14’ 
after a course of over 50 miles. Its principal tributary is the Tirich, which 
joins it on the right bank about 23 miles above its mouth. The only other 
tributary of importance is the Khidt, which joins it on its left bank. The 
general course of the river is south-west. The river is only fordable in 
winter. In summer it is a deep and rapid stream. There are several 
bridges by which the river may be crossed, Villages are numerous. The 
only fort along its entire course is Drasan (q.”.). In the upper part of its 
course the mountains are precipitous and often come right down to the 
river’s edge. In Mirikho the slopes are gentle and the hills covered with 
earth.— (Sub-Surveyor Baépt Jadé.) 


UCHLI PASS—Lat. 36° 50’, Long. 72° 2’; Elev. 18,410’. 
This pass, which is also called the Ishmurg, leads from Rich in Térikho to 
Kala Panjah in Wakhan, which is usually estimated as being three marches 
from Rich. It is open for about three months, and is only fit for men on foot. 
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It is always covered with snow. After leaving Rich the road goes for 8 
miles or so up a narrow, stony ravine, at the head of which travellers 
usually encamp before crossing the pass; there is low scrub jungle and a 
little forage (vide “Suan Janati”). From here the road, after crossing a 
steep and high spur, goes along the left side (proper right) of a long 
narrow glacier for 6 miles, and then there is a steep rocky ascent of 2 or 3 
miles to the otal. The elevation of the glacier at its foot is nearly 
12,000’, so that there is a total ascent of more than 6,000’ from the last 
camping-ground at the Térikho side.—(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jddu.) 


UDORBAT—Vide “ Botoaiu.” 


UJHAR GOL, or UZAR DARA— 

A valley in Chitrél draining from the Tirich Mir range into the Latki 
valley at Shoghot, forming at the junction a broad stony delta, ‘I'he path 
from Shoghot up the valley leads at first over this delta, but soon enters a 
narrow defile, with precipitous cliffs on either side. At 2 miles Shiwat is 
reached on the left bank, and here the valley opens out a little, Hasan- 
&bad is on the right bank opposite Shiwat. Above these villages the valley 
again narrows, and the path climbs steeply up and along the spurs on the 
left bank for another 3 miles, when the upper slopes open out into fine 
rolling uplands, well cultivated, and studded with the cottages of Dirndl and 
Giri. On the right bank, where the ground is favourable, is the village of 
Beshgrém. Beyond these villages there is no cultivation and the hill-sides 
become steep and difficult, and small glaciers are visible at the head of the 
valley. The path continues along the left bank and, crossing the watershed 

descends to Owir and Lan. As far as Giri the path is very good generally, 
The total length of the valley is about 15 miles, and the average elevation 
of the fields of Giri and Beshgrém about 8,500 feet above sea level. The 
population can hardly be more than 2,000, although MeNair puts it at 
5,000. He, however, never visited the valley. The chief villages in the 
valley are Shiwat, Hasanabad, Darnul, Givi, and Beshgram. There are said 
to be lead mines in the Ujhar Gol.—(Woodthorpe.) 


UINO—Lat. 36° 35’, Long. 72° 29'; Elev. 8,050’. 


A village in Tarikho on the left bank of the river. It contains 20 or 30 
houses. The valley known as the Ujnd Gol lies on the opposite side.— 
(Sub-Surveyor Bapi Tédi.) 


UNI—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A valley on the north side of the Dordh pass route, in Injedm, a district 
of Chitral. Up this valley there is said to be a foot-path, which turns the 


Dorah. It comes out at Sanglich, Elevation of the valle i 
. a at its m 
about 10,800°,—( Barrow,) " : an 
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USHU—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A Bashkér village in the upper part of the Swat Kohistén. It lies on the 
right bank of the Ushi nadi, about 5 miles north of K4élém. It contains 
about 500 houses, the inhabitants paying tribute to Yésin. From here there 
is a road which goes north-east to the Matiltan, or Matakén, pass, and thence 
to the Kandia valley. There is also a road to Yasin by the Ushi nadi. 
The distance is about 100 miles, and the stages from Ydsin are as fol- 
lows: (1) Pingal on the Ghizar river; (2) Ghizar village, thence an easy 
pass over the great watershed, below which is Uria, (3) an encamping-ground 
in the forest ; (4) Khish Bandd or Banda ; (5) Ushd.—(The Milla; Tanner.) 


USHU KOTAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from Ghizar over the Hindi Raj into the Swat Kohistan. 
The road leads up the valley of the Usha nadi (g.v.). The pass is said 
to be easy, though very high, and possibly it is practicable for pack ponies 
in summer. Ushi is the first village on the Swat side—(The Milla.) 


USHU NADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A tributary of the Ghizar river which rises in the Hindi Raj, the great 
watershed between the Ghizar valley and the Swat Kohistén. It falls 
into the Ghizar just below Andarp. At its mouth the river is about 30 
yards broad and 4’ deep. Up this river there is a route across the moun- 
tains into the Swat Kohistan.—(Barrow.) 


USHU NADI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small stream in the Kandia basin, which flows into the Gabridl stream 
just below Gabridl. It rises near the Matiltén, or Matakdn, pass, and the 
route to that pass runs up this stream. 

There is another Ushi nadi in the Swat Kohistén, which is one of the 
principal affluents, if not the main one, of the Swat river ; on its right bank 
are the important villages of Ushi and Kalam (g.v.). There is a third 
river of the same name, which, fowing northwards from the Ushi pass, 
joins the Ghizar river just above the Bandar lake. At its mouth this river 
is 30 yards wide, with a depth of 4 feet. It is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
—(The Malia.) 


USTICH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A narrow rocky valley on the south side of the Dorah pass route, about 3 
miles east of the dod. Up this valley there is a foot-path to Ahmad 
Dewéna in Kafiristén.—( Barrow.) 


UTAK GOL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from Kaléshgim, of Chitral, to Kamdésh and Madogal in 
Kafiristén. It leaves the Bimboret valley about half-way up to the 
Shawal pass. It is said to pass over an extensive plateau. This route is 
much used by the Bashgalis for raiding purposes.—( Barrow, from native 
information.) 
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UTHATI PARI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Khinér valley, 1 mile north of Daraché, on both banks of 


stream ; right bank 6 houses, left 7. Headman of valley lives here. 
(Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


UTROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A Bashkéar village in the Swat Kohistdn, situated on the right bank of the 
Gabriél nadi, a tributary of the Swat river, and which the Mulla considers 
its main source. The valley hereabouts is rather narrow, and the hill-sides 
are covered with trees of enormous size, The village of Utrét contains about 
700 houses. It has 2 or 3 shops of Pardchas, but no regular bazaar. 
There is also a large masjid. Utrét is celebrated for its ponies, The 
village of Gabridl is subordinate to Utrét, which, however, pays tribute to 
Yasin. From here there is a road up the Sajaun nadi to Lamiti on the 
Panjkorah.—(The Milla ; Buddulph.) 


VOST PASS— 

A pass over the Hindé-Kush, leading from Upper Chitral into Wakhén. 
It takes its name from the village of Vost, about 16 miles east of Panjah 
in Wakhan. Even in summer it is only practicable for men on foot.— 
( Biddulph.) 

Biddulph evidently refers to the Rich, or Janali, pass (¢.v.), which leaves 
the Wakh4n valley at Kala Yust or Vost. Ido not think it is ever called the 
Vost pass. —(Barrow.) 


WANAKACH—Lat. 36° 22’, Long. 71° 42 ; Elev. 9,900. 
A jungle in the Arkéri valley on the road to the Nuksin pass. The 
trees are only dwarf willow, and birch, but, as both forage and firewood 
are plentiful, travellers usually encamp here before crossing over into 
Badakhshan. It is the fourth march from Chitral. —(Sub-Surveyor Bépi 
Jddt.) 


WARKU P—Lat. 36° 19’ 80”, Long. 72° 28’; Elev. 7,150’. 
A village in Térikho, of Chitral, on the left bank, about 2 miles above 
Astéri. It contains about 30 or 40 houses, and is surrounded ly fruit trees. 
There is a bridge over the Tuirikho river at Warkup, which connects it with 
Madak. —(Sub-Surveyor Bépt Jadu.) 


WARSHIGUM, or YASIN RIVER— 
The river which waters Yasin is known above its junction with the Tdi 
ae the Warshigtim ; an account of it will be found under the heading “ Yasin 
River.” Biddulph apparently applies the name to the whole valley, but cer- 
tainly Yasin is the term ordinarily used. He says the people, ¢.e.—the tillers 
of the soil—belong to the Burish stock, and their local name of Burishé has 
been converted by their rulers of the Khashwakté branch into Wirshiks, 
from which the valley has derived its name of Warshigim, the termination 
gém meaning “ valley ”’—( Biddulph.) 
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WARSUM—Lat. 36° 35’, Long. 72° 55’; Elev. 8,700’. 
A small hamlet in Yarkhin Péin on the left bank of the Yérkhtn river. 


It stan!s at the mouth of a considerable stream from the south. This 
stream is known as the Warsim Gol.—(Barrow.) 


YAHTOT, or YAKTUT—Lat,. Long. Elev. 


The highest hamlet in the Dérél valley, Shindka. It consists of 7 houses 
on the left bank of the stream, and 3 houses to the left of the road, about 
300 yards. Yaht6t is on a clearing of the forest not quite a mile square, 
and is the last village in the Darél valley on the road to Yasin and Punidl 3 
there are no fruit trees about, and, though there is cultivation of wheat 
barley, and jowar, yet the chief reason for its establishment is the grazing 
of the live stock.— (Zhe Milla.) 


YARKHOUN— 


The name given to the Chitral river from its source to Mastij. The explo- 
rations of Muhammad Shah show that this river rises in Ghazkdl (g.v.) and 
even a short distance below the point where it leaves the lake, its main 
channel “is 47 pases broad, with a rapid current and thigh-deep water.” 
In the next 15 miles it receives one or two affluents from the mountains on 
the left. At about 30 miles from Ghazkdl is the point where the Darkét- 
Barogh road crosses the river. Here there used to be a bridge (vide 
“ Bandauit Pass’). Above this the river would appear to flow through a 
Pamir-like country of undulating hills, but below it becomes a narrow defile 
between stupendous barren rocky mountains, The river is a rapid one and 
in summer unfordadle. It presents a series of narrow gorges, alternating 
with broad lake-like beds of sand or shingle, through which the river flows 
by numerous shifting channels. In winter the river-bed offers an easy 
route, but in summer it is quite impracticable. About 25 miles below the 
bridge is the ruined tower of Topkhana Zidbeg (7.v.) and 10 miles below 
this again is Darband (q.v.). Above Darband the valley is known as Yar- 
khin Bala (q.v.); below it Yarkhan Péin (q.v.). In Yarkhan Bala there 
are no habitations, but plenty of forage and firewood. In Yarkhin Pain 
villages are numerous—the highest in the main valley being Jhopa (q.v.) , 
The valley is nowhere much more than a mile wide and is generally only a 
few hundred yards, Wherever side streams join the main river a fan of 
alluvial soil is formed which, if not too stony, is usually (io Yarkhun Péin) 
the cultivated site of a village. The chief tributaries of the Yarkhan 
river are the Gazan Gél and Kéksin Gél. It is crossed by three 
rope bridges, (1) near the mouth of the Kéksin Gél, (2) between Donich 
and Pawar, (3) between Disg and Istarchi.— (Barrow.) 


YARKHON BALA— 
The name by which the valley of the Yaérkhiin, or Mastaj, river is known 
above Darband. Yarkhun Bald is uninhabited. The traces of former 
cultivation, however, show that there was once a considerable population 
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here. It issupposed to have been laid waste during the Chinese invasions. 
The elevation of Yaérkbin Bald varies from 9,000’ to 12,000’. The follow- 
ing passes lead out of the valley :— 

Into Wakhdn, the Baréghil and Khén Kh6n; to Yasin, the Darkét ; and 
into Turikho, the Kéksin or Shahjanali. Each of these will be found 
described under its own heading.—(Barrow.) 


YARKHUN PAIN— 


YASHKUN— 


The name by which the valley of the Yarkhun-Mastuj river is known be- 
tween Darband and Masttj. Villagesare fairly numerous—over 20 in 
about 30 miles. The total population is probably over 3,000. Beside 
the road down the valley,*there are the following passes leading out of it :— 

(1) the route to Yasin by the Gazan river and Tui Kotal (g.v.) ; 

(2) the route to Ghizar by the Chamarkand pass (¢.v,) ; 

(3) the Bang Gél (q.v.) route to Tarikho ; 

(4) the Khdét pass (g.v.) to Tarikoh. 


The elevation of Y4rkhGn Pain varies from 9,000’ to 8,000’. The villages 
in Yarkhin Péin commencing from the north are— 


Right bank.—Pawar (q.v.). Left bank.—Gazan (q.2.). 
Bang (g.2.). Jhopti (¢.v.). 
Birzdz. Warsam (q.v.). 
Eskim. Dorich (g.v.). 
Dizg (q.v.). Padan. 
Istarchi. mit. 

Diwang dl. Miragram (¢.v.), 
Khisb (g.v.). Lash. 
Shich. 
Fask. 
Yuikum. 
Brep (¢.».). 
imne. 
Zemindai. 
Chapri. 


(Barrow.) 


A caste, or branch, of the Dard race. Drew says— 


“The Yashkun is the most numerous of all the castes. In Gilgit and 
Astor they are the body of the people, whose chief occupation is, of course, 
agriculture. Dr. Leitner speaks of the Yashkin as ‘a caste formed by 
the intermixture between the Shin and a low (? aboriginal) race.’ This view 
does not recommend itself to me; it is more likely that the Kraémin had 
some such origin, but that the Yashkan, who follow all the same occupa- 
tions as the Shin, and in physique and physiognomy are their equals, should 
have so originated is far less probable. JI am inclined to think that they 
and the Shin together made up the race (which we may call Dard) that in- 
vaded this country and took it from the earlier inhabitants. What may 
have been the origin of that (probably previous) division into Shin and 
Yashkwn is a point both curious and important,—a question which at present 
I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner’s information, that a Shin may 
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marry a Yashkan woman, while no YashkGn may marry a Shin woman, is 
highly interesting.” 


Biddulph tells us that they form the entire population of Hinza, 
Nagar, and Punial, and nearly all the population of Ydsin, besides being 
numerically superior in Gilgit, Sai, Darél, and Astor. In Hanzaand Nagar, 
however, they call themselves Burish, and in Yasin Wirshik.—(Drew ; 
Biddulph.) 


YASIN—Lat. 30° 22’, Long. 78° 23’; Elev. 8,220’. 

A village and fort which together form the chief place in the Yasin valley 
and the residence of the ruler. The fort is a, square of about 100 yards 
side, with towers at the corners; it is within a hundred yards of the river. 
The walls are broken down in several places, having been pulled down by 
the troops of the Maharaja of Kashmir when Yasin was invaded by them 
in 1863, It isa place of no strength and is commanded by the cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river. The fort contains a masjid, and one or two 
wells, besides dwelling-houses for the Sardar and his retainers. The village 
consists of about 200 houses, scattered about in small groups. There is a 
good deal of cultivation, chiefly wheat and barley, and fruit trees are abun- 
dant, especially the apricot.—( Barrow.) 


YASIN— 

A valley in Dardist4n belonging to Chitral, and lying between Mastij 
or Kashkar Bald on the west, and Punidl on the south-east. It is politi- 
cally the eastern division of Upper Chitral, Mastaj being the western. The 
two divisions are separated by the Moshabar mountains, and connected 
over the latter by the Tai, Chamarkand, and Shandur passes (g.v.). The 
southern limit of the province is the great range (Hindd Réj ?), separating 
the valley of the Ghizar and Gilgit rivers from the Swat and Panjkorah 
basins. To the east it is bounded by the Ashkiman valley. On the 
north it is bounded by that branch of the Hindd-Kush over which runs 
the Darkdét pass. The inhabitants of the valley are all Mautlais and Shias, 
though the ruling family are Sainis. They are a Dard race, belonging to 
the Burish or Yashkdn section, but there are other sections represented, 
among the inhabitants. The language spoken is the Burishke dialect 
(called Khajana by Dr. Leitner). The people are sometimes styled by 
their eastern neighbours Péré, and their country Poriaké, from “ dur,” a word 
meaning “west.” In Hinz4, Nagar, and Gilgit, the Yasin country is 
sometimetimes called Azair, which may possibly be the ancient name of the 
valley, but is more likely a corruption of the name Ghizar. 


Below Gendai the Yasin valley is rocky and sterile, a succession of 
stony fans sloping down from the bare precipitous mountain sides which 
hem in the valley. About Gendai and Na, however, there is a good deal 
of cultivation and, after passing the second bridge, that near Dimda, the 
valley opens out and is, generally speaking, about a mile in width, being 
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bounded, as usual, by rocky precipitous mountains rising 8,000 or 9,000 
feet above the valley. From Daman to the Nasbir Gol, just beyond 
Yasin, cultivation is almost continuous along the right bank of the 
river, which here hugs the mountains on the left bank. On crossing the 
Nasbir Gél one reaches the Dasht-i-Tétis (9.v.) an elevated alluvial plain, 
about 3 miles long and 1 wide, now a perfect desert, but once evidently 
under cultivation. From here northwards as far as Mir Wali’s fort culti- 
vation is chiefly to be found on the left bank; between Gujalti and Man- 
dari it is almost continuous. At Sandi the river bed suddenly widens 
from about 5 yards to over a thousand, but at Mir Wali’s fort the valley 
again closes in, and is not more than half a mile wide, the river being con- 
fined to a narrow bed. Cultivation from this point, as far as Handir, is 
confined almost entirely to the right bank, while beyond Handdr there is 
no cultivation on the right bank, and on the left only that about Umalchat. 
Three miles beyond the whole level area of the valley is only about 400 
yards wide, and this level space is all occupied by a swampy jungle of low 
scrub willow and birch, which continues all the way to the village of 
Darkét. At Darkét the narrow valley suddenly opens out, and one enters 
a sort of huge amphitheatre surrounded by gigantic snow-clad mountains 
and watered by three important streams, which, when united, form the Yasin 
river, Out of this amphitheatre there are only two exits besides the Yasin 
river valley, namely, that by the Darkdt pass (g.v.) and that by Dadang 
Balsi (g.v.) into the Ashkaman valley. I may supplement the above de- 
scription of the Yasin valley by Biddulph’s account, as the two taken 
together ought to give a fairly correct idea of the topography of the country, 
“Passing into Yas{n territory, the valley slightly opens out, the hills 
on both sides rising to a great height in fantastic pinnacles and castle-like 
crags, with perpendicular scarps. Sixteen miles from the Puniél frontier, 
the mouth of the Warshigim valley is reached, and 10 miles beyond the 
junction is the village of Yasin. The valley here opens out to more than a 
roile in width, and the mountains on both sides lose their precipitous appear- 
ance, Ten miles further on the valley again contracts, and at about 25 
miles from Yasfn the foot of the Darkdt pass is reached, whence Sarhad, on 
the right bank of the Oxus, is at a distance of only two days’ journey.” 


The villages in the Yasin valley generally consist of scattered groups 
of houses, which are, as a rule, made of boulders and mud, with flat roofs, 
composed of beams and rafters, covered with stone slabs plastered over with 
mud. There are only two forts in the valley, Yasin and that called Mir 
Wali’s near Barkdlti; the former is in very bad repair, the latter in excel- 
lent order. These forts will be found described under their proper headings, 


The soil is particularly rich and fertile, although the climate will not 
permit of its yielding more than one crop in the year; wheat, barley, and 
millet are the principal crops. Fruit trees grow in the greatest profusion 
as high up as Umalchat, apricot, apple, mulberry, and walout, being the 
[Principal trees. 
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“In the Warshigim and Kho valley, a number of remarkable stone 
tables of great antiquity are found. They are about 30 feet in diameter, 
and are formed of huge boulders, arranged with great precision, with a flat 
side outwards, so placed as to form a perfect circle, about 34 feet high. On 
these are placed a number of flattish boulders, of nearly equal size, projecting 
a few inches beyond the edge of the circle all round. ‘The centre is filled 
with small stones and rubbish, which may or may not have been as origin- 
ally intended. The labour of transporting and placing in position such 
huge blocks must have been immense. The loca] tradition is that they 
were the work of giants in old days. At Chashi and Yasin there are collec- 
tions of several of these tables placed close tugether, and in several places 
between these points and the upper part of the Wurshigdm valley there are 
single tables scattered about.” 

Owing to oppression and misgovernment the fixed population is very 
small, probably not exceeding 4,000 souls, though McNair puts it at 6,000 
(possibly because Biddulph computes the number of houses in the valley at 
1,200), while in another report he puts it at 20,000. Ihave myself seen 
nearly every village in the valley, and I should compute the number of 
houses at certainly not more than 800, and this estimate includes the 
side valley of the Tdi and Dadang Balsi. Yasin certainly cannot furnish a 
thousand fighting men, and these are badly armed. Swords, shields, and 
matchlocks are the principal arms. There are also a few rifles which have 
been presented by the British government to the Sardar. Swords are made 
in the country. Lead and matchlocks are imported from Chitral. The 
favourite season for warfare is August, when the crops are nearly ripe. 
The attacking force can then depend on the standing corn and fruit for 
subsistence, while the stores in the forts are at their lowest. 

The country has hitherto been shamefully administered; great oppres- 
sion exercised, and men sold ruthlessly into slavery for the slightest offence, 
any man being liable to have his children torn from him and sent as pre- 
sents to neighbouring rulers. Slavery is the curse of the country. 

In spite of this, however, the people seem fairly well to do; the Fact is 
that the climate is excellent and the people are healthy. They have few 
wants, salt and a little sugar being practically the only imports. 

As regards routes, the road up the valley is of course only a path, but it 
is fairly level, and good throughout for laden animals, though stony in 
places. The only roads out of the valley are— : 

(1) The foot-path to the rope-brilge at Roshan, impracticable for horses. 

(2) The path to Khalta on the Ghizar river, practicable for unladen 

horses, but very bad indeed. This leads to the route by the 
Ghizar valley and Sar Laspir to Mastuj, which is open all the 
year round. This route is also called the Shandur pass route. 
The Chamarkand pass, to which reference has been made above, is 
merely a bifurcation from the Ghizar route. (Vide “Suanp6r 
Pass ” and “ CHAMARKAND”’), 

(3) In winter, the ford at Gupis, which is the only route fur laden 

animils. 
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(4) The Tai pass(q.v.) route, practicable for unladen horses, but difficult, 
This route is only open for about 5 months. 

(5) The Dark6t pass (9.v.) route, to the Yarkhin valley and Wakhan 
This is a very difficult road, but is used by laden animals. 

(6) Two difficult paths from the Ashktman valley, which enter Yasin 
between Sandi and Mandiri. 

(7) The route from Darkét up the Dadang Balsi valley into Ashkaman 
This seems fairly easy and is practicable for horses. It is open 
for about 8 or 9 months of the year. 

Formerly Yasin, though nominally the western division of Kashkdr 
Bal4, was really independent ; but in 1880 Aman-dl-Malk, of Chitral 
drove Pahlw4n Bahddur out of the country, and re-distributed his territory 
as follows :— 

Mastiij, he retained himself; Yasin proper,he handed over to Mehtar 
Mir Aman, uncle of the late Pahlwdn Bahaddir. 
Ghizar he gave to Muhammad Wali, a nephew of Pahlwan Bahddir. 

But in 1882 the Mehtar took over the country altogether, and installed 
his heir apparent Sardar Nizdm-ul-Mulk as its governor. His jurisdiction 
also extends to the Ghizar valley eastwards of Pingal and to the Ashkiman 
valley. The only other person of note in the valley is Ali Mardéo Shah, 
ex-Mir of Wakhén, who holds Barkalti in jagir. 

Yasin is a position of great strategical importance. A force holding 
this valley would not only close all the routes to Kashmir through Gilgit, 
but it would prevent co-operation between the columns of an enemy from 
the north, who might be using both the Baréghil and Dordh routes; while 
if the latter column advanced towards Peshawar by Dir, a force in Yasin 
could threaten its communications by a flank movement through the Tal 
pass on Dir.—( Biddulph ; the Milla; McNair ; Barrow.) 


Genealogy of the Khishwakté (Yasin). 
SHAH KHOSHWAKT, 
slain by the Chincee. 
(Vide Katiri Gensalegs in article Carrgan,) 











Shfh Asmatulloh. Shab Alam 
Ferazmérz, | : 
Shah Shah 
Padshah. Burushi 
(founder of the 
urdgh f 
family of 
Mulk Aman, Tee 
Dur Amén, ao AMAN Mir Aman Mi ‘ 
| (lives at Chitral). iis Arma, 
MOLK AMAN, MIR Lin Mir Nabi Mfr Ghazi aa 
(killed by (killed by (killed by MOHIGD.DIN 
Pahlwan Bahadar), Milk Pahiwan Babsdur), (Pahlwan Bahadur), 
Wukadda Asmin. 1 Aman). | 
Piktan Wall, alas Abmad Ghazi, Shér Ghazi. 


Abdul Rahim 
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The following is a list of the Sardar’s officials, &c.; some of them belung 
to the Tarikho district, where their duties lie :— 


5 Wazirs—(1) Maimun Beg, a foster brother of the Mehtar. He does 
the work both of Mirza and Baramdsh. He went to 
India in 1886. 
(2) Piném Beg, brother of the above. 
rn ae ey Both went to India in 1886. 
(5) Kokdn Beg, acts as Hakim of Yasin, in the Sardar’s 
absence from the valley. 


2 Ataliks. 
4 Charwelos. 


1 Yasawal. 


12 Charbias. 
The most prominent persons besides the above are : — 











Name. Residence. Name, 


Residence, 
Kamran Yasin. Khan 5 ‘ . .| Tirikho., 
Daulat Aman Ditto. Mubarak Kadam . a -| Ditto. 
Rahim Aman Ditto. Mardan Shah 3 »| Ditto. 
Khalil Aman Ditto. Flroz é . 3 -| Ditto. 
Khiush Turikho. Dauli ; . . -| Ditto. 


YASIN RIVER— 


The river which waters the Yasin valley, or Waurshikgim. Just below 
Darkot, three streams, the Dadang Balsi, the Darkdét, and another, unite 
and form together what may properly be called the Yasin river. From this 
point to its junction with the Ghizar, the river has a total length of about 
32 miles. From Darkdét to Handdr the bed of the river lies in a deep 
narrow valley. At Handur it begins to open out, and the valley, as far as 
Duman, is a mile or two wide. It then closes in again and becomes a 
narrow defile. The actual river-channel is from 80 to 60 yards broad. 
Between Barkdlti and Sandi the bed of the river spreads out considerably, 
being nearly a mile wide. It is here, of course, a waste of sand and shingle. 
The depth of the river varies considerably with the season. In summer it 
is nowhere fordable, while in winter it is fordable almost everywhere, 
though below Yasin it is only fordable for men on horseback owing to the 
strength of the current. The river is too rapid for boats to be employed 
with advantage, and there is not a boat in the country. It is bridged 1} 
miles above Handar, (2) just above Barkdlti, (3) at Mir Wali’s fort, (4) at 
Sandi, (5) just below Duman, (6) 2 miles above its junction with the 
Ghizar, These bridges are considered practicable for laden animals, but 
they are all very narrow, and some of them very rickety. They each 
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consist of a couple of poles thrown across the river, with short chesses or 
hurdles laid over them. 

The principle affluents on the right bank are the Toi and Nasbir Gol, 
while on the left bank there is the stream which joins it just below Mandiri. 
Fish abound in the river.—(Barrow.) 


YAVA KANDAO—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass over the ridge or spur between the basin of the Doga Dara and 
that of Razika (Indus Kohistén). The Milla thus describes it :— 
“Fyom Sar Banda,a Gar hamlet, an easy ascent of 3,400 paces to the 
top. On the other side a steep descent for 1,300 paces. A stream rises 
near the top to the right of the road and crosses it at the bottom, flowing 
towards Razika,”’—( Ze Mdlla.) 


YIDGHAH— 
The name of the language spoken in the upper part of the Litkhié 
Litkti valley and in Manjin. The people in the Litkhd valley also 
call themselves Yidghah, though by the Chitr4lis of the main valley they 
are styled “ Fakir Maskin.”—( Baddulp/,) 


YUR PASS—Vide “Kuhn Kuén.”’ 


ZAGISTAN— 
The upper part of the Latka valley—that is to say, between the Dorah 
Kotal and Barzin. Gabar (g.v.) is the only place of any importance in 
Zagistan.—( Barrow.) 


ZAHAR DARA— 
A ravine in the Kandia basin of the Indus Kohistén. Its stream falls 
into the Maidan Dara. The bed is broad and shallow, and easily fordable. 
The Zdhar glen is only occupied during the summer, when cattle are 
brought up to graze—(Zke Mulia.) 


ZANDRE— 
The name applied in Chitral to the Rono caste (g.v.) 


ZARDI—Lat. 36° 21', Long. 77° 21’; Elev. 
A village in Murikho, of Chitral, about 8 miles above Drésan. It is a 
scattered village, containing about 80 houses,— (Su6-Surveyor Bdpu Jadu.) 


ZIABEG—vide Torpxuina Z1hBea. 


ZIDIG PASS—Lat. 35 °66’, Long. 71° 25’ 30”; Elev. 1,850’, 
A pass leading from Gabar on the Doréh route in Chitrél to Ahmad 
Dewana in Kéfiristin. At Gabar the Liitka river is crossed by a bridge, 
or it may be forded; the road then goes up the left bank of the Zidig 
stream. At 5} miles there is a small summer grazing-ground of the 
Kafirs called Samarak ; 4 miles beyond this is the Aota/, the last 2 miles 
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up to which are very stiff, mostly over snow, whichis perennial. From the 
kotal there is a descent of 6 miles to Ahmad Dewana (elev. 8,680’). The 
first two thousand feet of the descent are terribly steep. At the otal 
there is a rich vein of lead ore. Badakhshi traders, with salt carried on 
donkeys, use this route into Kaéfiristin.—( Barrow.) 


ZUNDRE—Vide Zanvres. 
ZURE—Vide “ Tutr.” 


APPENDIX I. 


Brief Listory of Colonel Lockharl’s Mission, with hints for Suture guidance. 


In May 1885 the Government of India decided to send a small Mission 
to Chitrél and Kéfiristén with a view to obtaining more exact information 
regarding the political and strategical conditions affecting those countries, 
more especially as regards the defence of the passes leading across the Hindi- 
Kush, This Mission was composed as follows :— 


Colonel W.S. A. Lockhart, C.B., 24th P.1., in Political and Military 
charge. 
Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, R.E., in charge of Survey Operations. 
Captain E. G. Barrow, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General, assist- 
ant to Colonel Lockhart, and Intelligence Otficer. 
Surgeon G. M, Giles, Indian Medical Department, in Medical charge and 
Naturalist to the expedition. 


Attached to the Mission were a Hospital Assistant and Sub-Surveyor, as 
well as four sepoy surveyors. The escort consisted of — 
1 Pay Havildar, 7th B.IL, 
16 Non-Commissioned Officers and men, 24th P.I. 


2. The Mission assembled at Rawal Pindi at the end of May, and was 
equipped for the expedition by the Ordnance, Commissariat, and Transport 
Departments at that station. It may be useful to note the special equipment 
served out to each native soldier and follower :— 


2 blankets, 2 pairs warm gloves. 

1 water-proof sheet. 1 pair ammunition boots. 
1 postin, 2 pairs woollen puééis, 

1 pair postin socks. 1 pair blue goggles. 

1 Balaclava cap. 2 knitted jerseys. 


2 pairs warm socks. 


___ As regards this equipment, I would only recommend one or two alterations 
in any future expedition. The ammunition boots did not meet with favour. 
I think it would be better to equip the men with chapplies and leather socks 
from Srinagar. In a dry, rainless country like the Eastern Hindii-Kush nothing 
can be better. Most of the party took to chapplics. The Balaclava cap might, 
1 think, be dispensed with, and (except for Sikhs) the woollen Dard cap 


anbstituted. Ihe following articles of equipment might be obtained at 
Srinagar :— 


1 Dard cap. 2 pairs puttis. 
2 pairs socks, 2 ,, chapplies, with leather socks, 
2 4, gloves. 


All other articles of equipment should be issued at Pindi or Murree. 
3. Two hundred Snider rifles, with ammunition, revolvers, &c., were ob- 
tained from the Pindi arsenal for presentation to the Mehtar of Chitral and. 
other Chiefs. It would be better in future to present Snider carbines on 
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account of the difficulty of carriage. As arm chests are much too cumbersome 
for mule transport, all the arms were packed in tarred canvas. This me- 
thod, in spite of the badness of the roads, was found by experience to be most 
satisfactory ; not a single rifle was injured. Arms thus packed should be made 
up into loads not exceeding 70 pounds in weight, so as to be carried if neces- 
sary by coolies. In fact, no loads should exceed that. weight. For presents 
the most useful articles are :— 

Carbines. 

Muzzle-loading D. B. pistols. 

Broad cloth. 

Peshawar lungis (from R30 to R5). 

Amritsar 4inkob choghas as presents for Chiefs (velvet preferred to silk). 

Looking -glasses (light portable ones), 

Scissors. 

Knives. 

Combs. 

Matches. 

Brass buttons (secondhand are quite good enougb). 

Needles and thread. 

Nails. 


Such articles as telescopes, watches, musical boxes, compasses which we 
took up in great numbers were not appreciated. 

4. The Mission started with mule carriage, 200 mules being supplied for 
its wants by the Transport Department. Of these 150 were sent back from 
Astor, and the remaining 50 from Chitral. After September 1885 the Mis- 
sion depended entirely on coolie carriage. If a similar Mission ora small 
body of troops were ever again to take this route, I should recommend the 
following measures :— 


(a) Mule carriage to be taken from Pindi as far as Bara Milla, In a 
year or two carts may probably be used, as the cart road should 
soon be ready. 

(6) Boats collected at Bara Milla for the conveyance of the party to 
Bandipira. 

(c) Local ponies collected at Bandipira for the march to Astor. 

(d) Balti coolies collected at Astor for the onward journey. 


5. As regards tents, the very lightest equipment should be taken. Very 
little rain may be expected beyond Astor, so that, if necessary, beyond that 
point even tents might be dispensed with, except, of course, for hospital pur- 

oses. 
i 6. As regards supplies. The Kashmir authorities can be depended on to 
lay them out as far as Hupar, the stage beyond Gakich. Beyond that no 
promised arrangements can be relied on, but well-qualified persons going on 
in advance might collect supplies by paying ready money for them. At least 
a week’s supplies should be carried from Hupar if the party is at all large 
(say, over 300 men, all told). Besides this, all special articles, such as tea, 
sugar, salt, tobacco, pepper, dhal, should be taken for the whole period of ab- 
sences, as none of these articles can be obtained in the country. Artizans of 
all kinds likely to be wanted should be taken from India or Kashmir, as 
none will be found in the country, at all events between Gilgit and Faizabad. 
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7. On June 8th the Mission left Pindi and, marching od Murree and the 
Jhelum route, reached Bara Milla on June 21st. From here the officers went 
on to Srinagar for the purpose of completing arrangements, while the rest of 
the Mission marched by road to Bandipira. a 

On the 26th the whole party re-assembled at Bandipira. No forward 
movement was made till July 3rd, as the passes were still covered with snow, 
which, so late in the year, was of course soft and difficult for the passage of 
animals. The passage of the Trégbal pass was made on the 5th; and on the 
8th Bangla, at the foot of the Kamrf, was reached. Here the Mission halted 
on the 9th. From the 10th to the 12th it halted at Jarja, 4 miles further on, 
while working parties of coolies, sappers and sepoys were employed in clearing 
a path through the snow, On the 13th the Kamrf pass was crossed in safety. 
On the 23rd we reached Dachkat on the further side of Ram Ghat. The descent 
of the Hatt Pir proved a most trying undertaking. The 24th and 25th were 
passed in transporting the Mission across the Indus. Only two boats and a mask 
raft were available; the operation was therefore a tedious one. On the 29th 
Gilgit was reached. Here the Mission halted ten days, in order to make its final 
arrangements, ; 

8. The Mission left Gilgit on August 8th, reaching Roshan, the first village 
in Chitral territory, on the 15th. Here it was met by Nizdm-ul-Mialk, the 
heir-apparent to Chitral. On the 19th Colonel Woodthorpe and Captain Barrow 
left the main body at Jandrét, marching o/é Yasin and the Dark6t pass to the 
Baroghil, thence to Mastij by the Yarkhtin valley, where they rejoined the main 
body, which had marched direct to Mastij by the ordinary Shanddr route. 
The combined party then marched by Sanoghar and the left bank to Chitral 
which was reached on September 11th, and where it met with a most honourable 
reception from the Mehtar of Chitral. 

9. On the 19th the officers of the Mission, with a reduced party, proceeded to 
explore the Dorah route. After visiting the pass a flying trip was made into 
the Bashgal valley of Kafiristén, in by the Zidig, and out by the Shawal 
pass. This trip had to be made entirely on foot, with very light equipment, 
only 30) baggage coolies being taken. On the 7th the party returned to 
Chitral. Here it remained till the 29th when another flying trip was made 
southwards to Mirkani, Chitral was again reached on the 7th November. 
Meanwhile the Arkdri and Turikho group of passes had been explored by Sub- 
Surveyor Bapd Jadu. 

10. On the 17th November the Mission started for Gilgit, as it was con- 
sidered advisable to winter there rather than in Chitral. The march on this 
journey was vid Drdsan, Mastaj, and the Shanddr. The cold experienced on the 
Shandur pass was intense, but the snow was not deep. On the 9th December 
Gilgit was reached. Here all the members of the Mission were most cumfort- 
ably housed. The bungalow, barracks, &., built for Major Biddulph and his 
escort came in most handy, and, owing to this, the health of the party was 
excellent. Only one man died of pneumonia during the winter, which, however, 
was a very mild one, 

11, During the winter, Jemadar Mahomed Nawaz Khan explored the 
Shishi Ki and the route from Chitrél to Asmar. While from Gilgit trips 
were made to the Kargéh and Ashkuman valleys. 

12. On the 16th April 1886 the British officers, with 10 sepoys and a party 
of about 120 followers and coolies, started for Hinza. The surplus stores were 
sent with the rest of the party to Chitral. The Mission only made a short 
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halt at Hiinza, and then proceeded vid the Kilik and Wé Khijrii passes to 
Wakhan, which was reached (i.e., Sarhad) on May 16th. This was a most 
arduous march, owing to snow, cold, and the entire absence of supplies ex route, 
after leaving Misgaéh. A horse was lost in the snow, crossing the Kilik, and 
two coolies died on the Wa Khjrii. At Sarhad the party was most hospitably 
received, and an excursion was made therefrom to the Baroghil. Leaving 
Sarhad on the 20th May, a long halt was made at Kala Panja, and, finally, 
Zébak was reached on the |Uth June. Here the Mission awaited the orders of 
Government, spending the time in minor explorations, 

13. On the 17th it left Zéhbak for India, marching vid the Dordh pass, 
Chitral, Mastaj, and the Tai pass to Gilgit, which was reached on the 28th July. 
The Mission had been joined at Zébak by Mr. Ney Elias, and he accompanied 
it back to India. He and Captain Barrow left the main body at Chitrél, and 
took the summer road r7é Owir to Drdsan. On the 7th July Colonel Lockhart 
left the Mission at Mastuj, returning to India by forced marches, to take up the 
appointment of Officiating Quartermaster General. From that date Colonel 
Woodthorpe assumed command. Failing specific orders, a halt of twelve days 
was made at Astor, and consequently Srinagar was not reached till the 26th 
August. From Srinagar the Mission returned to India wd the Jam route. 
At Jam it was most honourably received by His Highness the Maharaja. 
From Sialkot the whole party were ordered to proceed to Simla, in order to 
receive in person the thanks of His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 


E. G. B. 
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Extract from the Notes on the Geology of the Districts traversed by the Chatrdl 
Mission, by Surgeon G. M. Giles, 1LM.S8., Medical Officer and Naturalist. 


My acquaintanceship with the science is necessarily of a general description, 
but, as it happened, there was really but little field for the exercise of special 
knowledge in the identification of the strata, on account of the monotonous 
uniformity of the whole district from a geological point of view. 

In fact, all that there is to discover in that direction 1s that the rocks are 
throughout metamorphic, and hence every attempt to assign them a relative 
position in time must be more or less a “scientific use of the imagination,” 
and the description of the strata resolves itself into one of their mineralogy. 

With the view to the more accurate determination of this point, specimens 
of the rocks met with were kept and submitted to Mr. Medlicott, who kindly 
identified them. ; 

The rocks of the district are everywhere metamorphic. For miles one 
passes over interminable masses of gneiss, for miles more, ever a sort of schis- 
tose slate, which is very characteristic of the Chitral valley. Limestone is less 
common, but there are large tracts of this mineral, of a grey dense crystalline 
character, in several localities. ; 

In speaking of the district as wholly metamorphic, I, of course, except the 
revent alluvia of the valleys, on which stand such scanty patches of cultivation 
as exist. ; 

The country described lies between 71° and 74° 30’ east longitude, and 
36° 30' and 37° 20' north latitude, and within these limits, with one doubt- 
ful exception, we never touched upon any but distinctly metamorphic strata. 
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This one exception was at the south-western extremity of our wanderings 
at Mirkani on the Chitral-Dir frontier. 

At this place, not more than a mile from our extreme point, we passed over 
some broad bands of a chocolate-coloured sandstone. 

1t contained, as far as one could say on very hasty examination, no fossils, 
but strongly reminded me of the red sandstone beds seen at the Murree hill 
station. ‘The character of the hills composed of this were quite different from 
the ordinary landscape, amongst the gneiss and schists, and resembled that of 
the Murree hills. Jt seemed, in fact, a sort of peninsula of unchanged sedi- 
mentary rock, thrown out from a large mass, which, to judge from the colour 
of exposed distant escarpments, extended for a long distance to the south-west. 

The band was perhaps 2 miles in width and formed a sort of neck, jut- 
ting out into the metamorphic rock, for on either side there was nothing but 
gueiss. The strike of this, probably sedimentary, rock was 58°, while that of 
the gneiss was 80°. The latter, however, was so contorted that I should hesi- 
tate to pronounce the junction unconformable, as a bed of alluvium hid the 
actual junction from view at the point where the road passed over it, and local 
deviations of as much as 22° are by no means uncommon in this neighbourhood 
in places where the rock happens to be much twisted. 

Thus, the only points of interest left to determine were the strike and dip 
of the rocks, and the physiographical features of the country. 

If a glance be taken on the map that accompanies these notes it will be seen 
that the eastern -half of the route is characterised by the singular uniformity 
of the strike of the rocks. 

Within this limit the strike nowhere deviates more than 15° from, and is 
most frequently due, east and west. 

It will be seen that shortly after leaving Kala Panja, the strike begins to 
sweep round to the south, so that at Urgand it is north-east and south-west, 
and at Iskdsham it has become due north and south, The bend here is easy, 
and gradually progressive, and marked by no great amount of contortion. 

This north and south strike continues to be the rule from Iskdsham rizht 
across the Hindd-Kush to Chitral. Such ground, however, as was visited to the 
west of this line was characterised by a great variability of strike and general 
contortion, which attains its maximum at the Dordh pass, and in the western 
portion of our route where the strike varies greatly within every few miles. 

Starting again from Chitral to meet the eastern portions of our routes, it 
will be scen that there is the sume bold sweep round from north and south to 
east, and west in the strike that characterised the corresponding curve in our 
northern track through Wakhdn and Badakhshan. It will be further noticed 
that the sweep is very nearly parallel to the corresponding portions of the curve 
due north of it. 

The dip of the rocks everywhere gives evidence of the immense amount of 
elevation and folding that they must have undergone to have shaped them to 
present form. 

This is evidenced by the circumstances that the dip of the rocks everywhere 
closely approaches the vertical. With the exception of a few places, where good 
sections showing anti- or syn-clinal folds were met with, it was extremely 
rare to meet with a dip of less than 75°. 

The reason of this is doubtless that the anticlinal folds, forming originally 


the highest portions of the ridges, would naturally be first: planed off by the 
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action of denuding agencies, while the synclinals would either be hidden by 
the alluvial débris falling from above, or denuded by the action of the streams 
that would naturally flow along such situations. 

So deep indeed is the folding of the rocks in this district that, as a rule, 
it ia very difficult to decide, owing to local minor distortions, to which side the 
strike predominates. 

On this account it would be very difficult, without most prolonged and 
minute examination, to attempt to give sectional representations of the dip 
of the strata. 

In the map that accompanies this report I have plotted as nearly as possi- 
ble the various readings of strike and dip taken. The line of strike is shown 
at the points of observation by short black lines, while the dip is shown by 
arrows starting from the strike observation to which they refer. 

Barren as it is from a purely geological point of view the physiography of 
the country is extremely interesting. With a view to understand this it 
should be first stated that the tract is a comparatively rainless one. Such 
watery vapour as is precipitated is nearly always thrown down on the peaks as 
a coating of snow. During the summer the comparatively cloudless sky gives 
full play to the action of a very powerful sun which, in such low latitudes, 
must always exert a powerlul influence on the rocks during summer, however 
short that may be. There is probably no more powerful denuding influence 
than the alternate action of the intense cold and fierce heat, and it is to such an 
action that this huge mass of metamorphic rock has been exposed ever since 
its elevation to its present level. The action of alternate heat and cold is to 
split off comparatively large fragments of rock, as contrasted with the finer 
powder resulting from denudation. On this account the beds produced by the 
fallen material form a great contrast to tle results of denudation in less 
extremely variable climates. Perhaps the most remarkable features of the 
tract are the immense accumulations of detritus that will be found to be fre- 
quently alluded to in the annexed geological route report as “ Shingle Slopes.” 
bese are talus formations, often of very huge proportions, and consist of 
angular pieces of rock of various sizes, which have fallen from the precipices 
above. 

These tali are composed of a material exactly like the “ road metal,”’ result- 
ing from the labours of stone-breaker for macadamising roads, and result from 
the continual fall of small angular fragments from the crags and precipices 
above. 

hey differ only from the tali, with which all are familiar, in less variable 
climates, in the extreme bomogeneousness of the material of which they are 
composed and in their huge proportions, Owing to the absence of rain, there 
is no fine detritus to fill up the interstices between the fragments and cement 
them together; so that the resulting “shingle” remains always ready to move 
wherever the anle of the accumulation exceeds that at which it naturally stands. 

Owing to the rocks being everywhere of nearly the same specific gravity, 
this angle is always nearly the same, and is, as I have ascertained by repeated 
measurements with Abney’s level, universally about 30°. 

Thus, the ordinary landscape of a Dardistén valley, save the alluvial 
openings to be described further on, consists of a monotonous repetition of 
crags above and shingle slopes, running right down to the river, below. ‘The 
size of the individual fragments varies a great deal with the rock of which 
they are composed. 
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The weathering of the gneiss produces slopes composed of fragments mostly 
about the size of rather coarse road metal. The slate weathers into flattened 
fragments, rather smaller, while the more finely laminated schists produce 
tali composed of fine particles, which often decompose further into a sort of 

lay. 

; “Phe most curious effect is produced where the precipice from which the 
talus is derived is composed, e.g., of schist below and gneiss above. In such 
a case the upper part of the slope is composed of the schist detritus, which 
forms a flat inclined plain, down which the large lumps of gneiss roll to accu- 
mulate at the bottom. In such situations there is at all times during summer 
a continuous rain of fragments from above, and after one of the rare passing 
showers that occur during spring and autumn, the path where it leads across 
such places becomes positively dangerous. 

The limestone does not weather in this way to anything like the extent 
that is the case with the gneisses and schists, and the tali to be found at the 
foot of such rocks are of very moderate proportions. Indeed, it is only in 
limestone strata, and to a less extent in such as are formed of quartzite, that 
true gorges are to be found. 

The length from foot to precipice of some of these “shingle beds” is as- 
tonishing. Examples indeed are by no means uncommon when this amounts 
to a mile, and even larger ones are to be seen. 

The fall of most parts of the larger rivers is inadequate to carry away 
fragments of such size, which thus, after they reach the river, as all must in 
time, have to lie there until the attrition of smaller fragments has ground 
them to a suitable size and form for transport down stream. 

It entirely depends on the relative preponderance of these two antagonistic 
actions whether the river raises its bed or cuts deeper and deeper into the 
rock. 

Even at the present day certain portions of the river courses are raising 
their beds in this manner. As a rule, however, the reverse process is in 

rogress. 
: It is obvious that to secure the raising actiou a certain definite proportion 
of summer heat and winter cold is necessary. 

With long summers and short winters, always assuming, as is at present 
the case, that a sufficiency of snow falls to feed them, the rivers will be full 
for a long period, and the grinding down of the pebbles proportionately more 
prolonged than will be the case during a period of short summers and long 
winters, The balance is always very nearly held, and but little preponderance 
of either action is required to turn it. 

It is now generally recognised that the successive periods of glaciation to 
which the earth’s surface has been subjected must be accounted for by the 
variation of climate, alternating between the northern and southern hemi- 
epheres, produced by the phenomenon known as the “ precession of the equi- 
noxes. 

Given then a period of glaciation, with accumulating snow above and low 
rivers, the attrition of the water will not be sufficient to carry away the vast 
amount of fragments of “shingle” that is continually falling into it from 
above, aud which are too large to be moved by the direct action of the 
current. 

Under such circumstances the incompletely worn pebbles will accumulate 
in the bed of the river, the interstices between them will be filled up by the 
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finer débris to which such crannies afford a resting-place, and we have 
before us a view of the method in which the vast alluvial beds were built up, 
the remains of which are so frequently alluded to in the route notes extracted 
from my diary. 

These remarks apply mainly to those portions of the valleys lying at 
moderate elevations. At the higher levels, a more purely glacial, but still 
somewhat similar action is in progress. To thisI shall have to refer in a few 
remarks I have to make on the physiography of the Pamir steppe; so I will at 
present return to the alluvia that specially characterise the hills this side of 
the Hindd-Kush. 

Another peculiar feature of the geology of the region is the alluvial fan. 
These are formations of boulder clay thrown out at points where lateral tor- 
rents enter the main river. 

It is on such formations that nearly the whole of the cultivation of the 
country are situate. 

They form fan-shaped elevations jutting out into the valley of the larger 
stream and, as a rule, slope down tothe river at an angle of about 10°; most of 
them are in course of denudation and the stream that originally formed them 
has cut deeply through their middle. At present, indeed, only very small 
oves, secondary or tertiary to those are in course of formation. I was for- 
tunate enough to actually witness a small fan in course of formation. This 
was during our march from Hanza to Atardbfd, at the end of April, at which 
period the melting of the snows is in full progress, I extract the following 
notes from my diary, which was written while the circumstances were fresh in 
my memory :— 

During this march a curious phenomenon of denudation was witnessed, 
asmall alluvial fan being formed before our eyes, At about 6 miles from 
Hinza, at a place where the gorge is rather narrow, a small stream enters 
from the western side, making a leap of about 200 feet. The melting of the 
snow had converted this, from a waterfall into one of thick mud, mixed with 
stones and boulders of all sizes, from pebbles to masses weighing many tons. 
These made their leap with a noise like thunder, and then slipped down the 
slope of the rapidly growing fan, which had an angie of about 15°, to the 
river, by which all save the larger pieces was rapidly carried away. The 
whole surface of the fan was in sluw motion towards the river, but there was 
always a channel where the flow was much more rapid, and the mud thinner 
than elsewhere. 1t was a wonderful sight to watch this channel as the mud 
came flowing along it. Large boulders, such as it would require several men 
to lift, were being carried along with the stream, rolling over and over as 
if they were mere blocks of wood. In this channel the speed of the mud 
must have been 2 or 3 miles an hour; it did not, however, remain for any 
length of time in one position. Soon the rain of boulders, too large to be 
carried on, would fill up the bed close under the fall. Then it would burst, its 
bank and take a new course, generally quite to the opposite radius of the fan, 
only to fill up this new bed and to wander back again. The suddenness with 
which this change took place made the business of crossing the fan, even at 
the river’s bank, 250 yards from the fall, a matter of considerable danger, and 
a portion of the party were detained over two hours until the heat of the day 
being over, the flow diminished. During this time the fan increased per- 
ceptibly in size, and the level of the river above it was raised quite a foot 
owing to the obstruction caused in its channel by the entry of such a quantity 
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of boulders too large for the stream to carry atway. It is easy to see that this 
process, on a somewhat larger scale, might give rise to the formation of a 
lake in the course of the river above. There was a sort of pulsation in the 
flow over the fall, which alternately slowly diminished to very mederate di- 
mensions, and then increased suddenly to many times its minimum volume. 
The advent of these gushes could always be foretold by the noise above, and a 
violent vibration of the soil, which was quite as strong as that experienced 
during some of the minor earthquake shakes that we felt during our journey in 
Kashmir last year. Apparently the wave of vibration travels through the soil 
with a velocity greater than that of sound through air, as on several occasions 
the shock distinetly preceded by some seconds the noise of the coming rush. 
It may be, however, that it is only vapable of making itself felt at a longer 
distance and that the shocks were transmitted from places distant, more than 
ear-shot, up the ravine. Now the fan that was thus formed, or at any rate 
vastly increased, in this short period of a few hours, although by no means 
as large as those which form the present village sites, was yet of sufficient 
dimensions to make it probable that both owe their origin to the same pro- 
cess, viz., to the rushing down of masses of half-melted snow and mud from 
above. 

Such an action is necessarily confined to comparatively small and steep 
ravines, but smallness and steepness are the common characteristics of the 
feeding streams of nearly every fan that I have noticed. Moreover, small, 
comparatively speaking, as the stream of the mud fall was, it was obvious 
that, but for the close proximity of the river, {he fan must soon have grown 
to considerable proportions, Given a broad valley bottom, such as results from 
the river bed raising action, already described, and itis obvious that by far the 
greater part of the débris would have been deposited ¢ situ, by the draining 
away of the more fluid portions of the mass. Nor is this an entirely fanciful 
picture, for, althouzh the instance deseribed was by far the most striking, it 
was by no means the only one we met with, Further up, in the Kanjut 
valley, we met with other similar mud flows, where the main river being more 
distant, the flow had been unable to reach it. At the extreme edge, such 
flows consisted entirely of the finest mud, all the larger débris having settled 
down further up on the declivity. Now, some of these latter fans, on which 
this was taking place, were quite large enough for cultivation, and probably 
would have been tilled, had they existed at a lower level. 

This also accounts for the irregular appearance of stratification that is to 
he often seea in sections of such fans; for, as the larger débris accumulates 
above, and the slope of the fan increases, the larger boulders necessarily find 
their way further and farther towards the river, so that one layer will be cha- 
racterised by larger boulders than the next, and the climatic differences of 
individual years will also tend in the same direction. Thus, it is, I think, 
zenerally possible to tell from a section merely, to which category an alluvium 
belongs. Those originating from the first sort of action (talus) are never 
stratificd, consist of imperfectly waterworn fragments, and are of uniform 
structure across the whole breadth of the valley. On the other hand, in the 
section of a fan of any extent, there will be always more or less signs of stra- 
tification (if the section be a transverse one) and in an axial section, if the main 
valley be wide enough, it will be seen that the deposit grows finer and finer as 
the main stream is approached. Moreover, L am inclined to think that, as a 
rule the component pebbles as is natural, originating, as they do, on mountain 
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torrents, are better rounded and polished. It is easy to see that n sudden flow 
of this kind, entering at a narrow portion of the main valley, may throw such 
immense masses of rocks into the stream as to dam it up and give rise to the 
formation of a lake in its course above. It is in this way doubtless that most 
of the comparatively few instances of lacustrine alluvia met with have origi- 
nated. 

A certain proportion of the more elevated lakes have originated, in another 
way, by the impinging of the lateral moraine of a glacier against the hillside 
of the bounding valley, and so interrupting the course of the stream which is 
always to be found in such situations. lLacustrine formations are, however, 
comparatively rare in this region, or at any rate form one of its least charac- 
teristic features, and hence call for no further mention here, 

Thus, the whole region traversed south of Hindi-Kush is one of narrow 
valleys and almost precipitous crags, weathered into every fantastic outline 
imaginable, the valley presenting a monotonous repetition of the alluvial 
formations just described. North of the Hindd-Kush, bowever, or at any rate 
the elevated part of the country to which our exploration was confined, the 
country, though still very mountainous, is less contracted and “ cut up” than 
that to the south. 

The characteristic feature of the Trans-Hindi-Kush is the P4mir steppe, the 
peculiarities of which, though to a less marked extent than on the Pamir proper, 
can be recognised throughout nearly the entire length of the Wakhan valley. 

The word ‘ steppe’ isasomewhat misleading one, asit is apt to give the im- 
pression of a plain, This, however, is far from the truth, as the Pémir is a 
succession of mountain valleys differing only from those met with elsewhere 
in the Himalayas by the superior width of the valley bottoms. 

A ‘pémir’ is a broad valley bounded by hills, but little less craggy than 
those south of the Hinda-Kusb, and which rise from 3,100 to 5,000 feet above it. 
Shingle slopes form a less prominent feature of the landscape, but tolerably 
large ones are to be seen here and there. The valley bottom and the lower 
spurs of the bounding hills consist of alluvial material, mostly with angular 
fragments, with a superficial coating of peaty soil, of considerable depth, and 
the whole is covered thickly with grass, which was as dry as hay when we 
passed over it. The stumps and roots of numerous other plants can be seen, 
and these at present form a very efficient protection against denudation. It 
is dificult to account for the formation of these broad flat-bottomed valleys, 
which form such a contrast to the lower gorges of the rivers. They are by no 
means confined to the Pamir. 

Very sunilar valleys are to Le found just below the heads of several of the 
Cis-Hindd- Kush rivers, notably the Shanddr plain, and head of Ghizar river, 
and the ground just below the Tdi and Kilik passes. The Pamir forms the 
most marked instance, but all the more elevated portions of the valleys, on 
both sides of the range, have a tendency this way. 

In some cases, portions of these broad valleys are due to lacustrine action, 
such lakes being usually formed by the extension of a lateral fan, or glacial 
moraine into the main valley; but this will account for only a very limited 
portion of the ground. For the most part the portions of the Pamir traversed 
by us had a uniform, very gentle, descending slope, and evidently had been 
valleys, and not plains, at any rate for a very long period. 

T'o form any idea of their formation one must consider the forces to which 
they are exposed. ven now, the ground is covered with snow for six months 
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in the year, and for the remaining six exposed to a burning sun, The snow 
supplies an abundance of water, which in early spring starts a luxuriant vege- 
tation, which tenis to form a soil capable of retaining 16. — ; 

On the upper part of the Pamir I could see no genuine glaciers, nor any 
traces of extinct ones. Nevertheless, the formation must be, in the broad sense 
of the word, considered glacial, that is, that the accumulation that forms 
the bottom of these valleys, is carried down by the snow during its melting 
period. One could see the process going on plainly enough when we passed 
over the ground. Whenever we passed sufficiently near to the bounding hills, 
we found the herbage encroached on by detritus which had slidden down from 
above imbedded in the snow. The rate of progress of these descending fields 
of snow is, of course, too slow to be visible to the eye, but its pace is very 
different from that of a glacier. When the snow has melted off, one can see 
the stems of the herbage all bent down, as if some huge roller had passed over 
them. The snow brings with it quantities of weathered fragments of rock, 
together with much mud, produced by the grinding of one piece upon another, 
and, in appearance, quite indistinguishable from true glacier mud, ‘This mud is, 
vf course, carried further into the valley than the large débris, and the two 
together, retained by the binding action of the plants that spring up in sum- 
mer, go to increase the slope of the ground just below the hills, until it, too, 
stands at such an angle, that the snow slides over it, and builds up the 
alluvium further and further into the valley. The action is by no means con- 
fined to the period of spring, but goes on all the winter, as may be gathered 
from the circumstances that the snow never lies thickly on the more sloping 
portion of the hills. Thus, the period of winter is one of growth for the valley 
bottom alluvium. Iv summer, on the other hand, the rocks above are cracked 
and made ready to be carried down to the valley by the winter snow, but do 
not actually for the time degrade to any great extent. On the other hand, 
the copious flow of water from the melting snow of the peaks denudes the 
valley bottom rapidly. 

Thus, here too, it is all a question of relative length of summer and winter, 
whether the valley alluvia accumulate or degrade. At present they are grow- 
ing at the heads of the valleys only ; elsewhere degradation is in the ascendant. 
Here again the cycle of change, in the comparative length of seasons, has 
exposed the ground to alternations of average duration of winter, and it was 
during the last exacerbation of cold that the present Pémfr alluvia filled up the 
deep valley that had been cut during the previous period of heat. Thus, I 
think it may be fairly said that the action is essentially a glacial one, as it will 
be observed that it is identical with the process by which a glacier is fed, and 
which is a primary necessity for the formation of a glacier at all. ‘The expla- 
nation why glaciers are not now formed on the Pamir is to be found in the 
width of the valleys, A deep valley of V-shaped section is a primary necessity 
of glacier formation ; without this the snow cannot be accumulated in sufficient 
depth to gain the necessary pressure, nor is there sufficient wedging action to 
concrete it into ice. If the melting front of any glacier be examined, it will 
he seen that the ice is composed of much contorted strata, produced by the 
folding to.ards each other of the margins, where it has been forced through 
narrow gorges, by the weight above; without the immense pressure thus 
exerted it would be hardly possible for true ice to be formed. 

_ It is possible that true glaciers may have had something to do in the cut- 
ting out of the deep valleys uow filled up, and again undergoing degradation, 
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but for reasons already stated, 1 am not inclined to think that this has been 
the case on the Pamir itself; but a little lower down, at Langar, where the 
true Pamir ends, are some extensive beds, which from their general appearance 
are probably morainal, and appear to be the remains of an extinct glacier that 
once came in from the higher mountains to the south. A further confirma- 
tion of this is found in the circumstance that the ground for some distance 
above is very clearly au old lake bed. 

It will be understood that I would in no way wish to exclude the other 
two alluvial actions, just described, from some share in filling up of the ori- 
ginally deep valley. Alluvial fans exist, even in the Pamir proper, and, no 
doubt, the “shingle slope” had its share in forming the deeper parts of the 
alluvium, wherever the valley cut out had been sunk toa sutticient depth for 
this form of action to come into efficient play ; for, as already indicated, the 
shingle slope is characteristic of the deeper valleys, while the Pamir formation 
is peculiar to the more elevated. 

The Pamir alluvia, as already stated, are made up of angular fragments very 
like the material of a moraine and differing from it only in containing fewer 
larger boulders, and iu that, such as exist, will exhibit no true deep glacial 
scratches. 

Thus, the whole of the alluvia of the country may be divided into four 
categories :— 


1st—Shingle slopes and river pebble alluvium ; the former composed of 
quite angular, and the latter, of mostly incompletely rounded 
fragments. 

2nd—Alluvial fans. More or less stratified, and containing well- 
rounded pebbles. 

3rd—Pamir formation composed of angular fragments. 


4th—-Lacustrine beds. 


To this might be added a fifth category, in the shape of the moraines of 
active and extinct glaciers, many examples of which are to be met with, scat- 
tered over the country, although they account for only a very small area of 

round, 

= One more point remains to be noticed. This is the remarkable tendency 
all the greater rivers have to take their course parallel with the line of strike, 
while the feeders necessarily cut it at right angles. The only river of any size 
that forms an exception to this rule is the Hdnza river, which, for the 
greater part of its course, runs almost directly north and south, while the 
strike is, very uniformly, very nearly east and west. In the other large rivers 
it is often curious to notice how, in even comparatively small bends, the river 
bas followed some local deviation of the strike. Such valleys as are formed 
by streams cutting the strike at right angles are, as a rule, exceptionally 
narrow and precipitous. ‘ 

As may be gathered from the foregoing description, the country is poor 10 
valuable minerals. In the hills to the north-west of Drasan there is a mine of 
orpiment which is met with in large pieces of great purity. A view of lead ore 
exists near the top of the Zidik pass, between the Gabar and Bashgal valleys. 
A certain amount of gold is washed from the sands of the Gilgit river, but. the 
quantity is so small that the labour is extremely unremunerative, four aunas 
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worth being a fair average yield for a man’s day’s labour. All salt, iron, and 
copper is imported. 

[The detailed notes of the geology of the routes are omitted here; they will be found in Dr. 
Giles’ special report printed by order of the Foreign Oltice.] 
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Extract from Colonel Woodthorpe’s report. 


From Cot. R. G. Wooptmorrz, R.E., Survey of India, to Cor. H. R. THoruurer, R.E., 
Offg. Surveyor-Geveral of India, dated Cachar, 23rd November 1886. 


1 nave the honour to submit the following brief report of my operations 

ae the Gilgit Mission between the months of June 1886 and September 
886. 

2. The Survey party under my orders was composed as in the margin. 

ye The Sub-Surveyor Bapi Jadu is a 

Colo .G. E. 

Dejinty Sapencendent, om evlde! ORenting “Maratha from No. 2 Bhopal and 

Bépa Jéda, Sub-Surveyor. Malwa Topographical Survey Party. 
He volunteered for this work. The 
four sepoy surveyors were chosen by 
Colonel Lockhart for their qualifications 
as certified from Rirki. They were 
all fair route surveyors, but did uot 
know very much else; they picked up 
a good deal, however, from the Babu and myself in the way of hill sketching. 
Kot Dafadér Nawdz Khan was left in Chitral during the winter and did not 
rejoin us again till June and then only for a few days, so I had not many 
opportunities of making use of him. I bad ten 4/aldsis for the carriage of 
instruments, &c. 

_ 8. I knew before starting that I should probably, from the nature of the 
Mission, be unable to do much in the way of triangulation, and that our work 
would be confined principally to reconnaissance and topography, based on accu- 
rate route surveys and traverses, and checked by astronomical observations. 
As I anticipated, our way usually Jay along low valleys lying among high 
ranges of steep hills, the lower spurs of which effectually shut out from below 
all view of the lofty peaks fixed by Colonel Tanner, except in such cases as 
when they rose at the end of some long valley, running either directly towards 
or away from them, as, for instance, ‘Tivach Mir, which is thus visible W. from 
Masti} at a distance of about 40 miles and N. from Chitral at a distance of 
28 miles. This is a very fine peak and afforded us many valuable checks, 
especially at Chitral, the position of which place we were able to obtain very 
accurately with its assistance. 

Our marches often averaged 12 miles a day, and this prevented our leaving 
the road to climb the hills on either side to any great height, though, even 
when we did, it was seldom that we were rewarded by any sufficiently extended 
view to enable us to fix ourselves from known peaks, unless, indeed, we 
climbed at least 7,000 feet above our route, 7.e., generally to a height of 
12,000 or 13,000 feet above the sea. From the passes we seldom saw much, as 


Muhammad Nawiz Khan, Kot Dafadér, 
17th B.C. 

Havildar Gopal Singh, 44th G.L.I. 

Lance Naik Nawdb Khén, 4th Panjib 
Iofontry. 

Sowdr Kishen Singh, 13th B,L, 


Sepoy Surveyors. 
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we were generally unfortunate in the weather. All this, as I have said above, 
was as ] anticipated from my former experience in Afghdnistén, and therefore 
in applying for my equipment I was careful to indent for a subtense instru- 
ment, and a couple of light 10-foot rods, marked off in foot spaces in black 
and white, as I knew it would be impossible to work a perambulator or to 
carry on accurate route surveys with any other system of actual measurement. 
The subtense method proved, as it has done before, a great success. We ran 
altogether 750 miles of traverse with it, of which I did 550 and Bapi Jadu 
about 200; and, although we sometimes did as much as 19 miles in the course 
of the day and very often 15 or 16, when the work was plotted on the 1 inch 
=1 mile scale and reduced to that of 1 inch=4 miles, the results were 
wonderfully good. Whenever we could we took observations for latitude and 
azimuth to check our traverses and the compass variation. Gilgit was our 
starting point, and the first great traverse was carried thence to the Dorah pass 
vid Chitral; the second carried us from Gilgit through Hianza over the Kilik 
pass to Kala Panja and so by Zébak again to the Dordh, thus giving us two 
independent positions for that point, which disagreed only by 0°3 of a mile, 
which is sufficiently satisfactory, and proves the excellence of the subtense as 
an instrument for explorers. I generally worked the subtense traverse while 
the Babu had the plane-table; and at intervals during the march I gave him 
the bearings and distances which he plotted in his plane-table, and from posi- 
tions thus obtained worked in the topography. Every night I plotted my 
traverse on a large scale, reduced it, and checked the Babu’s work with it, cors 
recting his positions when necessary, which was very seldom. At certain 
places where the valley was sufficiently open, or a halt permitted us to leave 
the camp for a little distance, I measured bases and azimuths, and determined 
by triangulation the positions of such peaks as would assist the plane-tabling. 
The sepoy surveyors made route surveys on the scale of | inch = 1 mile for the 
Quarter Master General’s Department generally, but when opportunity offered 
they were detached to explore small valleys or passes of minor importance. 

4. As already stated, the position of Chitral is fairly accurately fixed. I 
observed several times for latitude to stars N. and S. of the zenith in Septem- 
ber and October, and also for an azimuth to Tirach- Mir, from which 1 obtain- 
ed the longitude of Chitral. Tirach-Mir, towering above the lower ranges 
shutting in the valley nearly due north of Chitral at a distance of 28 miles, is 
singularly favourable for such a determination of longitude. A few otber 
places have also been similarly fixed ; Kala Panja for instance, where a series 
of very good observations for latitude gave a result coincident with Major 
Trotter’s latitude, though his longitude is wrong by about 4 miles. Our longi- 
tude for Kala Panja was obtained by an azimuth to Tunkho fixed peak. In 
all, latitude observations were made at 15 places, of which 4, viz., Mastdj, 
Chitral, Kala Panja, and Yasfn, are principal and important places. 

5. Heights were taken principally with the hypsometer, intermediate places 
being observed with the aneroid barometer. Occasionally vertical angles were 
observed to known peaks, and the results agreed fairly well with the hypso- 
metric values. Colonel Tanner tells me that the trigonometrical values for 
peaks, such as Tirach-Mir, which were observed from a long distance, are hard- 
ly so accurate as to be preferred to the hypsometric values as a basis for cal- 
culation of the heights of Chitral, Mastaj, &e. The aneroid barometers were 
generally read twice a day on the march, giving a morning and evening read- 
ing foreach camp. During our stay at Gilgit they were read four times a 
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day, as also the thermometers, wet and dry bulb, and duly recorded with the 
maximum and minimum temperature for every day. Notes of the weather 
were also made daily throughout. I sent the book, in which all these obser- 
vations were made, to Dehra Dan a month ago to have a few heights worked 
out. I had hoped to have had it back again to refer to, but it seems to have 
gone astray in the post, and I cannot now make any abstract from it. These 
shall be sent later if possible. ; 

6. The instruments I used were—(1) A Troughton and Simms’ 6-inch 
theodolite with micronometer eye-piece and complete vertical circle, and for 
general work, trigonometrical and astronomical, such as I was engaged on, I 
could not have had a better instrument. (2) The subtense instrument was a 
very good one of its kind, but capable of much improvement in construction, 
The stand is unnecessarily heavy, the head consisting of two horizontal plates 
with four foot screws, quite unnecessary. A more serious defect is that there 
is no clamp or tangent screw to the telescope: it is very difficult even in fair 
weather to get the centre wire exactly on any division of the rod by the hand 
only, and in windy weather it is almost impossible. A little clamping has 
always to be done by putting a small fold of soft paper under the clips, as 
these seldom screw down tight enongh to prevent motion from the bad balance 
of the telescope : but the surveyor should not have to depend, for the efficient 
working of a delicate instrument, on the contingency of having some soft paper 
in his pocket. Of course it is not necessary that the centre wire should be 
brought exactly on to a division of the rod, but much time is thereby saved, as 
by doing this and moving the other wires to the same distance on either side of 
the central one, the readings check each other; whereas, if the space on the rod 
is unequally divided between the centre wire and each of the outside ones, the 
readings must be taken twice to ensure correctness. It also sometimes happens 
that one of the wires goes in the middle of a day’s work, and then the 
centre fixed wire must be used, and it is a great trial of temper and patience to 
get it steadily on any division in ahigh wind. The present vertical are is 
simply and absurdly useless, and the level has to be brought horizontal by the 
fingers—a difficult business and a waste of time, I preferred, as a rule, to take 
the slopes with an Abney’s level as quicker and more accurate. The hypso- 
meters worked well, but the aneroids were not reliable over 9,000 feet. They 
suffered, however, from rough usage; twice my pony fell into a river, with 
the aneroid on the holsters, where I had fondly hoped they would be safe; and 
when carried on our persons they were liable to jerks from unavoidable tum- 
bles we got over the steep and frequently dangerous slopes we had to 
traverse. For chronometers, I had a large ship’s box chronometer by Dent, 
which was quite useless when carried about, as its rate varied as much as at 
quarter of an hour a day at times. Two chronometer watches by Brock were 
good and kept fair time, but did not stand rough usage, one stopped altogether 
from a slight shock received by my being obliged to jump a few feet. 
The other stood better, but was not reliable enough for chronometric 
longitudes when exposed to great variations of temperature. Last; December 
I indented for a ‘chrono-micrometer” which I saw advertised and exceed- 
ingly well spoken of as an explorer’s watch. The “ emergent indent ”’ 
for it did not leave Calcutta till May, and great hopes are held out to me of 
seeing 1f some time next year. It is a pity I could not have had it, as 
I wished, daring the trip from Gilgit through Hiénza to Wakhan. The 
sudden and great variations of temperature and the roughness of the road 
would have tested it, as watelies seldom are tested. 
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7. The results of our survey work may roughly be summed up as having 
improved our knowledge of rather more than four square degrees of country, 
viz., that lying between 72° and 76° in longitude and 36° and 374° of latitude. 
The old map on the scale of 12 miles = | inch was fairly correct generally in 
its main features. The positions of some of the passes and a few places like 
Chitral were found to be out of position by a few miles, but we cannot be eaid 
to have made any important geographical discovery ; we had, however, the good 
fortune to explore one pass, the Kilik, which had never before been visited by 
any scientific party, aud to gain more certain information about it and the 
Hunza country through which we passed to reach it, than we possessed before. 
Much of the rest of the country through which we travelled, and many of the 
passes had already been visited and described by native explorers and travel- 
lers, but the information derived from their reports was often misleading, and 
we found a tendency to exaggerate in them all. The more accurate know- 
ledge we have now gained, by personal observation of both the northern and 
southern slopes of the HindG-Kush and of the passes which cross it between 
the parallels of longitude above mentioned, cannot fail to be of great import- 
ance, and we knew before starting that very little was to be expected in the 
way of actual discovery, we had hoped to have explored the whole, or at least 
the greater part of Kéfiristén ; but in this we were disappointed and grievously 
so, and we only saw a very small portion, the Bashgali Gol, or valley. Our 
stay was not long enough to learn much more about the Kafirs than was 
already known; and of the Western Kafirs we saw but little and were quite 
unable to confirm or contradict the rumours about their fair complexions or the 
beauty of their women. 
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Heights absve sea-level of places in the Eastern Hindi. Kush. 





























. Height by 
Place, ie one sanevoid Rumangs. 
Ht. 
Gilgit. . . ; : 3 Jet a 4,890. Trigonometvrically. 
Sbarot . . . . ‘ i ait Or 
Bingel : . ‘ ‘ : * a 6,080 | These heights were deter- 
Gékich . . : ° ; 7,136 as mined by Colonel K. G. 
Roshan . : _ ‘ . ‘ 7.060 7,050 Woodthorpe, Deputy 
Jandrét or Jinjrét . : ‘ i 7,640 7,570 Superintendent, Survey 
Ghizar . ‘ : : s . 9,835 i of India, in charge cf the 
Shandir pass . ‘ p > : 12,250 sai Survey party Lier 
Sar Laspur : 2 ‘ : 9,819 oi the Gilgit Mission o . 
Masttj . 3 ; : ‘ Z 7,760 a 86, and by assistant. 
Réshan . : . . . s ide 6,500 G. B. Hopeson, [t., 
Survey of India. 
Personal Assistant to 8. G. 
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Heights above sea-level of places in the Eastern Hindé-Kush—contd. 
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Place. Hypsometer. an none z ReMazys, 
Koghazi . ‘ 4 ‘ : jis 5,450 
Chitrél . : . : . ‘ 4,980 see 

KArratsthn, 
Zidig pass. . . . «| 14,900 oe 
Shui or Pshiir . ° 7 . . 7,830 a 
Apsai_. : : . . . 7,230 soe 
Liiddeh or Brégmatal . . . 6,660 eee! 
Shawal pass. . . . «| 14,100 aie 
Bumboret . * . ’ . 6,650 ‘ue 
On ROAD FRoM JANDROT To CHi?TRAL 
vid Yasin anD THE DarxkOT Pass. 
Yasin. ‘ . - ‘ . 7,800 i60 
Darkét village . : ‘ : 9,160 . 
Darkét pass . 7 A . : 16,000 ios 
Baroghil camp . . . -| 11,960 Sen General level Baroghil 
Barnas . 3 ‘ : Z ‘ 6,100 ao plain 12,000, Baroghil 
pass 12,460. 
From Cuirz4t to tHe Dorin 

PASss. 
Shogot F 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,260 6,200 
Drishp . ‘ : ; . . Ba 7,000 
Parabek . r . : . : Sy 7,850 
Shah Salim. ‘. : : ‘ 10,830 Se 
Doréh pass ‘ : é x : 14,800 nae 
Hunzi-Doréh (Lake Dufferin). .| 12,450 aes 2 miles west of the Doréh 

ass. 
Betow Carrndt on THE CHITRAL E 

RIVER. 
Aifin . ‘ ; 7 ; 4,650 
Kala Drésh_ ‘ ; 7 ; 4,500 ee 
Kolkatak 3 : i , : ive 4,20 





Near Mastts. 
Kala Drésan_ . ‘ ; 6,640 Height by hypsometer. 
From Gitenir to THe WAkusati Pass. 
Chalt . ‘ 7 . ; é 6,120 


Chaprot fort. . . i j 7,060 
Viinza. : . ‘ 3 . 8,000 


PAM so sie Gs. gk Se ME. 8,000 
Girchn . 7 : < ee 8,750 
Misgéh . 7 . ; e ‘ 10,160 ses 
Kilik pass ‘ : . . ; oe 15,600 
Camp Ghal , ; : : «| 14.530 aks 


Wakdjrui pass ‘ : : «| 16,160 
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Heights above sea-level of places in the Eastern Hindé-Kush—concld. 








Height by | Height by . 








Place. Hypsometer. if * s . Remanxe, 
In WakHin anv BavaKHsHAN. 
Jst camp below Wékujréi Kotal 5 ieee ss von the Abe ccm ee 
d , is ‘ : z ve -Wa » or 
aa ni 3 é 13,250 ivi main source of the Pan- 
Langar . . . ° .{| 12,450 Rite ja river. 
Sarkad.i -i- -Wakhén ‘ 7 ; »| 10,450 ove ; 
Baroghil pass 7 : . -| 12,460 or 
Kala Panja_ 7 F . 7 9,050 eee 
Warg. : . . ‘ . 8,660 a 
Iskkasha ; : . . i 8,560 ae8 
Zebék : 3 3 . . 8,550 ae 
Sanglfch : % : : ‘ bee 9,300 
Gazikfstén lake ; : .{ 12,150 esa 
3 miles N.-E. of Hauz- i-Doréh “ ‘ seu see 
From Mastts to Yasin sy THE 
TOI Passe. 
B8héh Janéli_. : ‘ : .| 12,700 ei 
Tui pass . . . 4 -} 14,700 tee 
Yasin. z : ‘ : : 7,800 oes 
In Kasuuin Terrirory. 
Kamri pee ‘ : ; : ‘ 13,250 
Trdgbal . : : : -| 11,810 
Passes NogtH or CaitTBAL. 
Nulksdn . . : ; ‘ .| 16,560 a 
A : : : 5 112 ves 
Khartinza ' . j : 17°50 ss Deduced from Nikean by 
‘ , an elevation with Abney 
level. 
Passgs 1n MunixHo and TURIKHo. 
Garti Gal y . .| 12,820 bes 
Bad Istragh or Bhotgee Se. «4 .| 18,900 wt (Deduced). 
Bang ‘ ; «| 13,370 ae (Approximate). 
Khétt .  .  .  . 1200 se Ditto. 
Janali pass : : : ‘ ' 16,700 fh Ditto. 


Uchil pass : : . ‘ ‘ 13,400 os Ditto. 
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APPENDIX V. 
BATTLE OF YARKHUN. 


In the article ‘Darband,’ Part II, mention is made of a great defeat 
inflicted by the Chitralis‘on the Badakhshis. It may be useful to record the 
circumstances. Jahdndér Shah, Mir of Badakhshan, had been deposed and 
Mabmtd or Muhammad Shéh reigned in his stead. Jahanddr Shah accord- 
ingly sought refuge in Chitral and obtained the protection of Aman-ul-Mulk, 
Mehtar of Chitral. I may continue the narrative in the words of Abddl 
Rahim. 

After this Mahmud Shab, by order of the Amir of Kabul, went 
against Am4n-ul-Mulk with an army of 12,000men. As they were starting, 
spies brought intelligence to Amdn-ul-Mulk that the army of Badakhshan 
had started in order to fight with Chitral and seize Jahandér Shah. Mih- 
tar Amaén-ul-Mulk fortified the passes. Mahmud Shah left a few troops 
in Zébak, and taking the remainder with him, started in the direction of the 
Baroghil Pass by way of Wakhan. Aman-ul-Mulk came up with his army, 
having Jahand4r Shah with him ; half his foree he placed at Shoghot and 
the other half with Jahdndar Shah he took with him toShugrém. Pahlwan 
Bahadur and his followers having come to Yarkhin with Shahzéda Hasan for- 
tified the pass, At length Mahmidd Shah crossed the Baroghil Pass, came up 
to Topkh&éna-i-Ziabeg, and there stood fast, until the army which was behind 
should also come up. Then Mahmud Shah sent some of his troops on to the 
taps of the mountains, and taking some with him went up the pass.* 
Pahlwan’s men had hidden themselves, and Mahmtd Shah, under the 
impression that the pass was unoccupied, and would fall into his hands 
without difficulty, ordered his force to go on quickly. When they got 
up to the wallst in the pass, Pahlwdn’s men all at once opened fire 
on them, and 200 of the Badakhshanis were killed; some of Pahlwan’s 
men threw down large stones from the mountains on to the Badakhshdnis, 
and the infantry who had gone to seize the hills suffered severely. 
In short, Mahmtid Shah was thrown into great disorder, but in an hour’s 
time he made another assault on the pass, and this time about 1,000 Badakh- 
shdnis were killed, and Mahmiid Shéh retired. He made yet another attack 
for the third time, and again lost some men, but was not able to take the 
pass. After this he remained for four days without fighting. Owing to 
want of food and forage he was in great straits, and on the fifth day he 
prepared ladders, intending to place them by force agaiust the towers and 
walls, and take the pass by storm. Some one, however, informed him that 
an army of Chitral had started from Turikho, on the road towards Shah 
Janali, and would come out near Topkhana-i-Ziabeg, then advancing from 
there would seize the pass of Shapiréu, which is about 3 miles north of 
the Yarkhan Pass: thus his own army would be shut in between the two 
passes and defeated. 

On hearing this information fear came on Mahmid Shih, and leaving 
all his property and equipment in the pass, he fled in the night. In the 





*T think the Shapirén defile is here meant. 
+ The walls referred to are those of Darband,. 
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morning when Pahlwaén saw that no one was in view, he followed up 
Mahbmdd Shah with his men and came up with them in the jungle of 
Dobargar Kuch, and a severe fight took place. Mahmud Shah received five 
wounds, and many horses and men fell into the hands of Pahlwan, and the 
remainder of the army with Mahmidd Shéh went to Badakhshdn.” 

I have been over the whole of the ground referred to, and I cannot 
imagine a more suitable spot for opposing an enemy ; the narrow rock-strewn 
defile, the stupendous cliffs and beetling crags render the Shapiran defile and 
the Darband-i-Yarkhin as nasty a trap as an army could well fall into. 


E. G. B. 
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PART III. 


N independent tract of country lying between Badakhshén on the north, 

Chitral on the east and south, Afghdnistdn on the south and west. Its 
extent may be about 140 miles long from north-east to south-west, and 
about 60 miles broad. 

Its boundaries may be taken as the Hindd-Kush on the north, including 
both its northern and southern slopes, from about the Dorah pass to the 
Khawak pass. The Chitral river, from Mirkani down to Chighar Sarai, 
forms the eastern limit. The southern boundary may be defined by a line 
from Dara-i-Nur on the east to Tagao on the west, all along the hill-skirts 
north of Laghman and across the several valleys opening into the basin of the 
Kabal river; whilst on the west it is bounded by the Nijrao and Panjshfr 
valleys, Roughly speaking, the country lies between latitude 34° 30’ and 
36°, and between longitude 70° and 71° 40’. The whole area is mountain- 
ous, and furrowed by a succession of long, winding valleys, each of which 
has its own system of branches and glens ramifying into the recesses of 
the mountains, where they are mere torrent gullies, flanked by precipitous 
cliffs and encumbered by huge rocks and boulders. As these torrent gullies 
expand into glens, they form sheltered nooks and corners, and present, 
small surfaces of level ground ; while lower down, where the glens open 
into the main valley, there are here and there stretches of plain and meadow 
land : but these are everywhere much encroached upon by the spurs project- 
ing from the hills on cither side. 

Our reliable knowledge of Kéafiristén is so limited that whatever 
is writen here is liable to modification. There would appear to be three 
main drainage systems, that of the Kao or Alingar, the Péch, and the 
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Arnawai, or Bashgal Gol. Besides these, the upper portions of the Alishang, 
Tagao, and Nijrao valleys appear to be practically independent of the Amir, 
but whether the inhabitants are in part K4fir is not very clear. What I 
have called the Péch is the river which joins the Kunar just below Chighar 
Sarai. Both Bellew and Lumsden refer to this river as the Kamah, but 
I am inclined to think that the Kamah is what we know as the Arnawai, 
or Bashgal Gol. The tribes along its banks are known as the Kaméz 
(Lower Kam), Kamtéz (Upper Kam), and Kamdésh. Itis, I think, therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the Kam, or Kamah, is the valley inhabited by 
these tribes, but this is one of those facts which it is so difficult to ascer- 
tain in a country where the habit of giving one general name to a river 
is quite unrecognised. 

The lower portions of the Alingdr, Alishang, Tagao, and Nijrao cannot 
be considered to belong to Kafiristan, as the inhabitants are chiefly Nimcha 
Muhammadans, (converted Kafirs,) or else pure Pathans. These rivers 
during the summer become swollen to violent torrents, and are at times 
impassable for days together. The mountains are extremely steep and 
rugged, forming a most intricate net-work of spurs. The higher mountains 
are covered with perpetual snow, whilst glaciers fill the hollows between 
them. The higher ranges are bare of trees, where the low spurs abutting 
on the Chitral river are covered with kao (wild olive), juniper, &c.; at 
all events for many miles below Mirkani. Between the higher and lower 
ranges, that is to say, between 10,000’ and 6,000’ the mountain sides are 
well clothed with deoddr and other pine trees. The valleys though, asa 
rule very narrow, are particularly fertile and blessed with an abundance 
of fruit trees. 

The main ranges are probably of granite, overlaid by various metamor- 
phic strata, such as gneiss, amygdaloid trap and slate, with schists and 
shales, while sandstone and limestones probably constitute the lower ridges. 
Gold is said to be found in the country, as already stated, but apparently 
in no great quantity. Landslips are of frequent occurrence, from which 
we may conclude that the hills are in many parts steep, and shaly. Lead 
is certainly found in the country. I have seen it cropping out of the rock 
on the Zidig kotal. 

“The roads, or foot-paths, in K4firistén are narrow and difficult in the 
extreme, and every here and there intersected by frightful ravines, yawn- 
ing chasms, and foaming torrents. These the Kéfirs cross by means of 
rope bridges. If the road should be a frequented one, these primitive 
bridges are made by connecting together four or five stout and strong 
ropes made of goats’ hair by slighter ones at about 6 or 8 inches distance 
from each other, laid transversely, just like the shrouds of a ship’s masts 
with the ratlines across, These are fastened to the trunks of trees on 
either side, and stretched as tight as possible. Should there be no trees 
sufficiently near the spot, the ropes are either attached to strong stakes, 
driven into the ground or made fast to the rocks. On each side of this 


suspension bridge there is another rope by which a person crossing may 
steady himself.” 
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The above extract may or not be correct regarding Western Kafiristan, 
but certainly in the Arnawai valley, down as far as Liddéh, there are no 
rope bridges. The ordinary bridges are made of deodar poles, and are very 
substantial. The account above quoted continues thus : — 

“ Other bridges, when the narrowness of the chasms will permit, and trecs 
of sufficient length are available, are formed by placing three, four, or more 
logs side by side. The Kafirs cross the smaller chasms and mountain- 
torrents of no great breadth by means of leaping-poles. In the use of 
these they are exceedingly expert, and, being a particularly active race, can 
climb the steepest hills.” 

With reference to this I can only say I never saw leaping-poles used. 
Girdlestone, on the authority of Colonel Gardiner, mentions no less than 
seven routes into Kéfiristan, but they are very unreliable. First of all he 
gives a route from Farajehén over the Khawak pass, Considering the 
Khawak pass is over the Hindé-Kush and Farajghan on the south-west 
side of KaAfiristén, there appears to be some vague discrepancy in this de- 
scription, which renders it unnecessary to quote the account given by him. 
Taimur-lang is said to have invaded the country by this route (7.e., the 
Khawak) with 30,000 men, and to have lost the greater part of his troops 
in striving to force his way through the opposing Kafirs. Chengiz Khan 
is reported to have reconnoitred the route and to have pronounced it im- 
practicable. The second route is by Chighar Sarai, the passage of the 
Kunar being made, as a rule, on inflated hides. The third route is by the 
K4fir pass,* which lies a few miles to the south-east of the Dorah. 

The fourth pass lies over the Hindé-Kush, between the Khawak and 
Doréh, in the Khilti country. This also appears to be only practicable for 
hardy mountaineers. Between the last route and the Khawak, but nearer 
to the latter, is a pass locally known as the Nimcha Diz, on which there 
are the remains of some old temples and a number of caves. Here is said 
to be treasured a large slab on which is engraved Taimurlang’s legendary 
warning to his successors regarding the hopelessness of invading K4firistan, 

Besides these there are the following routes, of which something js 
known :— 


(1} The Mandal, leading from the Hauz-i-Doréh to Ahmad Dewd4na. 

(2) The Zidig, from Gabar in the Lutki valley to Ahmad Dewana. 

(3) The Shadi route, from Izh at the mouth of the Bagasht Gol 
(Injgim) to Shiai in the Arnawai valley. This route is con. 
sidered practicable for horses. 

(4) The Gangalwat, and 

(5) Shawal, leading from Kaldshgim to Liddéh, 

(6) The route from Arando in the Chitrél-Kunar valley up the Arnawai, 
or Bashgal valley. 

All these six routes will be found described under their proper headings. 

There must certainly be other routes leading from Panjshir and up iif 


By the Kafir pass ia probably mennt the Zidig, or Mandél pass (q.v.). 
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valley of the Alingdér river. McNair, indeed, distinctly says there are 
routes practicable for baggage animals up both the Tagao and Panjshir 
valleys. But, according to him, the route most used is that from Chitral 
vid the Shawal (g.v.), not because of any superiority in the route itself, 
but because of the comparatively friendly relations subsisting between 
the Kafirs and Chitralis. 

Raverty says— 


“Rain falls in copious showers, but never for any lengthened period. 
It occurs chiefly during the spring months, and towards the end of 
August and September, although occasional showers fall, as in other tem- 
perate climates, throughout the year. In the winter violent snow-storms 
are of frequent occurrence, which block up the passes between the hills, 
and cut off all communication between the different valleys, often for 
weeks together.” 


McNair tells us— 


“The climate, on the whole, is exceedingly healthy, and but little 
sickness is known. The principal diseases the people are subject to appear 
to be ophthalmia and fevers. That scourge of the human race the small- 
pox has never yet made its appearauce among them which may be attri- 
bated in great measure to their slight intercourse with foreigners.” 

Bellew says :— i 

“In the lower valleys the winter, though severe, is hardly rigorous, and 
by no means longer than ordinary; whilst the spring and autumn are 
delightful seasons, with an intervening summer, which is sometimes com- 
plained of as oppressive. In the higher regions the spring and autumn 
are very short, while summer and winter each last about five months, 
The winter naturally, from the elevation, is extremely rigorous.” 

My personal experience is limited to a week at the end of September. 
All I can say is that the climate then, at all events above 6,000’, is simply 
perfection. I think McNair is quite wrong about small-pox. I have seen 
numbers of Kafirs marked with it. Kafiristan has the advantage of coming 
within the rainy zone, It is therefore less bare and sterile than Chitral. 

There are no towns or bazaars in Ké4firistén, but there are some very 
large villages. The Bashgal villages usually consist of a three-storeyed 
block, built round a square enclosure, with one common entrance ; the houses, 
or rather rooms, all open towards the interior, and, as there are no exterior 
windows on the first floor, the village can only be entered by the one 
common door. The village thus in some ways resembles a Parisian hotel, 
with its porte-cochére. 


The following excellent description of a Bashgol village by Dr. Giles 
will perhaps give a clearer idea of its appearance and nature :— 


“All the Kaéfir hamlets are built in the form of a hollow square, with, 
as a rule, only one door. This plan is, of course, adopted on account of the 
facilities it offers for defence. Accordingly, none of the rooms in the base- 
ment have any external windows ; indeed, these are usually confined to the 
second floor. The houses are built of a combination of wood and rubble, 
yery much as the defensive towers of the Chitrali chiefs are, 
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‘Tn the upper storeys the wood rather preponderates, and the plentiful- 
ness and ready accessibility of the material makes them much more lavish 
in its employment than the Chitralis are. 

“Tn such villages there are usually two storeys, besides the basement, and 
the rooms are usually arranged two-deep. Those facing the interior of the 
square are often provided with a veranda, ornamented with rude carving. 
The inner room can usually be only reached through this, and takes its 
light and air from asroall window in the exterior wall of the village, or 
perhaps only by the door of communication with the outer room. Each 
such pair of rooms is usually occupied by a single family, in the European 
sense of the word. In the oriental sense, the whole village will perhaps 
only contain three or four families. 

‘Tn the centre of the courtyard may be seen araised stage of planking. 
In most cases this is surrounded by low benches. ‘his stage is used for 
dancing on, and is also the place where the village senate meets to discuss 
the affairs of the community. The upper floors are reached by ladders, 
usually consisting of the trunk ofa tree, knotched deeply, but very slippery, 
and diflicult to ascend with boots on.” 


Raverty (I think it is) gives the following account, which possibly may 
apply to the inhabitants of the Péch and Alingar valleys :— 


“The houses of the Siahpdsh are usually built on the slope of a hill; the 
walls are formed of stone, mud, and wood, fitted together, and rise two or 
three storeys in height, having underground cellars for wine. The upper 
apartments are reached by stairs, formed of the trunks of three or four 
large trees, placed in a slanting direction, side by side, having deep notches 
cut in them to answer the purpose of steps. 

“The Siéhpésh houses are much embellished with carving. These 
accounts are trustworthy, as the Sdéfis of Kdzidbdd in the hills west of 
Laghmén reside in such dwellings; and there is a great taste for carving 
in the present inhabitants of Laghman, who always elaborately decorate 
the wooden frame-work at the entrances of their dwellings and castles. 
From some of the hills of Laghmén the tall houses of the Siéhpésh may 
be distinguisbed on a clear day. The Kéfir towns and villages, several of 
which contain three and four hundred houses, are almost invariably built on 
the steep acclivities of the mountain on account of the general irregular 
nature of the country they inhabit, and also as being better in a defensive 
point of view in case of invasion. Some few are situated in the valleys 
and on the table-lands towards the northern parts of the country, They 
never dwell in tents, but some are said to dwell in caves. 

“ Some dwellings contain, according to the means of the owner, several 
rooms, furnished with wooden benches or tables, stools made of wood, and 
sometimes of wicker-work, covered with goat-skin ; for the Kafirs cannot 
squat down in the Oriental fashion ; and in this point, in particular, they 
hear a striking resemblance to Europeans in being unable to sit cross-legged 
with any comfort. Their beds are made of wood, and similar in form to 
the Indian chérp47, a simple frame with short legs, over the frame of which 
they Jace bands of leather. ” 

MeNair’s account is as follows :— 

“The houses are generally built on the slopes of the hills; the lower 
storey is of stone, from 12 to 15 feet high, but is not used for cattle 
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even, which are kept apart in stone byres. Timber is stored in these 
lower storeys, as also the ordure of cattle, which is used as fuel, especially 
for smoking their cheeses. On the roof of this lower storey, leaving a 
space all round to walk, rises the actual habitation, which is of wood 
entirely, and contains only one or two rooms: these are neat enough, but 
very dark. The door and door-frames are roughly carved with figures and 
scrolls. There is little furniture, but all use low wooden chairs or wicker 
stools to sit upon. ‘Their beds are very rude fixtures, consisting of poles, 
one end of which rests in the walls and the other on two legs. It is re- 
markable that they call them 4d#. The object of the lower storey seems 
chiefly to raise the house above the snow in winter; it is ascended by 
a ladder outside, which can be drawn up. Sometimes there is a third 
storey, which is, of course, like the second, of timber, but is also surround- 
ed by a platform. The roof is of flat stones, laid on beams, and covered 
with mud.” 

McNair’s account evidently applies to the Kaldsh K4firs, whose villages 
were the only ones he saw. 

Biddulph says :— 

“Their houses, which generally consist of more than one storey, are 
remarkable, both inside and out, for neatness and cleanness. These cha- 
racteristics, however, are not shared by the Kaldsh Ké4firs, who are a 
very degraded race, Villages of sufficient importance are surrounded 
by timber stockades, about 10 feet in height, but forts are unknown. The 
well-known practice of the Siahpdsh of using stools to sit upon, instead of 
seating themselves on the ground, is perhaps the most curious point of dis- 
tinction between them and other Asiatic races.” 

I never saw much neatness or cleanness, nor have I ever seen these timber 
sockades, though occasionally a road is closed by a slight timber breast- 
work. 

The villages often bear the same designation as the clan which inhabits 
it, for instance Kamdésh is both the name of a clan and the village in 
which they dwell. 

The next point for consideration regarding this strange and interesting 
people is their origin and history. 

Here we bave no reliable guide, not even consistent tradition; nothing 
in fact but wild conjecture. Some authorities trace back the Kafirs 
to the Arab tribe of Kérésh; others find a connection between some 
of their customs and the Gabars of Persia, and some do not hesitate to 
suppose that they are the descendants of the Greek soldiers of Alexander. 
Knowing nothing of their descent, it is impossible absolutely to deny that 
these surmises are incorrect; but a much more simple and probable origin 
is to be found in Lumsden’s opinion that they are neither more nor less 
than the aborigines of the plain country driven into the mountains they 
now occupy by fanatical professors of Islam. As will be noticed hereafter, 
their language bears no affinity to Arabic, or Persian, or Turki, but to the 
Sanskrit, 

Biddulph’s opinion supports this view. He says— 

“The Siahpésh traditions, however, point to their having been driven into 
their present narrow limits from a much wider extent of country than they 
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now occupy, and they say that the art of writing was once known among 
them. ‘Lhere seems to be no doubt that the Kalish tribe of the Siahpdésh 
once occupied the south part of the Kashkér valley about Asmar, and 
the upper part as far as the junction of the Mdlkho valley.” 

Bellew has studied the subject with his usual critical care, and he too 
comes to the conclusion that the K4firs are but a remnant of a people who 
once occupied a far greater area than that which they now hold. In fact, 
both he and Biddulph incline to the view that the K4firs are, after all, but 
an unconverted branch of what may be broadly called the Dard race. He 
identifies them more particularly with the Gandhéri,—that is to say, the 
former inhabitants of what is now known as the Mohmand country. 

Personally I think that the Kalash only can be identified with the 
Dard race; they certainly are the same by origin as the Fakir Maskin of 
Chitrél, but the Bashgal Kafirs and those dwelling on the south-eastern 
side of K4firistén seem to me very like Gujars, and I expect were, as Bellew 
suggests, driven up from the Mohmand country. The western Kéfirs were 
probably driven up into their present abodes from Laghméan, the valleys 
north-east of Kabal, Panjshir, and Badakhshan. 

The first notice of them isin 1339, when, Timirlang being at Andardb, 
the inhabitants complained to him that they were grievously oppressed 
by the idolators of Katdér and by the Siahpésh. It would appear that 
the general name of the northern parts of the region of Kdéfiristién was 
Katdir, or Katéwar, and the chief of it was thence styled Shah Katir.* It 
was asserted by the complainants that the Siéhpdsh extorted excessive sums 
of money from them, calling it tribute and sharaj (a term in use to this 
day), and in default of payment killed their men and carried off their 
women and children. Timiurlang, selecting nearly a third part of his 
army (or three out of every ten soldiers), marched against the Sfahpésh. 
He reached Perjan, said to be a town of Badakhshdn, two days from And- 
arab, whence he detached a large force to the left, or north, while he pro- 
ceeded himself to Khawak, where, finding a demolished fortress, he ordered 
it to be rebuilt. From Khawak Timdr made the ascent of the moun- 
tains of Katir; and this notice substantiates the fact that the country to 
the east of Panjshir was called Kataéwar, and that the term was a general 
one applied to that part of Kéfiristan. The passage was difficult, from 
snow, but when the. army had surmounted it they descended upon a river, 
that of Najil, where there was a fortress on the western bank, This was 
abandoned by the Siahpésh, who crossed the river and occupied the summit 
of a high hill. 

The infidels are described as “strong men, and as large as the giants of 
Aad. They go all naked ; their kings are named Oda and Odashth. They 
have a particular language, which is neither Persian nor Turkish, nor Indian, 
and know no other than this.” Timdr passed the river and attacked the 
Siahpésh position, which, defended with singular obstinacy, was at length 


* There is evidently some confusion here with Chitral (9.9.). 
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earried. The males of the infidels, whose souls are said to have been more 
black than their garments, were put to the sword; their women and chil- 
dren were carried away. 

Timur ordered the history of this action to be engraved upon marble. 
It happened in the month Ramazan, in the year of the Hijra 800 (June 
1398), and he added the particular epochs which this people used, that 
their posterity might have some knowledge of the famous pillar of the 
ever-victorious Timtr, This pillar so inscribed gave the greater pleasure 
to the Emperor, in that these people had never been conquered by any 
prince in the world—not even by Alexander the Great, 

The large detachment sent by Timur to the left met with signal dis- 
grace and discomfiture. Itis pretended that a re-inforcement partly re- 
trieved it, but it is clear that the success of the Emperor himself was rather 
equivocal, and without attempting to maintain a position in the country 
of the warlike infidels, he hastily returned to Andardb and rejoined the rest 
of his army. 

From this time it appears to have been the practice of the Muhammadan 
princes of ‘larkistan occasionally to make inroads upon the S{ahpésh, not 
so much with the view of reducing them, as of gaining for themselves a 
reputation, and of meriting the illustrious title of Ghazi, or Champion of 
the Faith. History notes many such crusades as that of Sultan Mu- 
hammad Mirza of Bokhara in 1453 A.D., who won the honourable title, 
whatever may have been the fortune of his arms. It has, however, occur- 
red that combinations of Muhammadan princes have been made against 
the independence of the Siéhpdsh, and that armies from different quarters 
have entered their country. But these have been invariably repulsed, 
unable to overcome its natural obstacles, and the gallantry of the moup- 
taineers who defended it. 

The celebrated Babar in his Memoirs repeatedly mentions the Siahpésh 
under the designation of Kafirs; yet, as his notices are inzidental, they 
impart Do light upon their history, religion, or other important points con- 
nected with them; still, they are extremely interesting, both as concerns 
them on minor details and the neighbouring countries and people to the 
south, the activity of the observant prince having led him to make frequent 
excursions amongst the latter. The lapse of a century and a quarter had 
brought about no change in the nature of the relations between the Siah- 
posh and the people of Panjshir and Andarab, whose ancestors had claimed 
Amir Timir’s protection. Babar, describing Panjshir, notes :— 

“(1 lies upon the road, and is in the immediate vicinity of Kéfiristan. 
The inroads of the robbers of Kéfiristan are made through Panjshir. In 
consequence of their vicinity to the Kafirs, the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict are happy to pay them a fixed contribution. Since I last invaded 
Hindtstan and subdued it (in 1527), the Kafirs have descended into Panj- 
shir, and returned after slaying a great number of people and committing 
extensive damages.” 
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Babar had previously noted that in 1514 A.D., the year in which he 
took Chighar Sarai on the Kunar river, “the Kéfirs of Péch came to their 
assistance ;” and adds—“ So prevalent is the use of wine among them that 
every Kafir has a ‘442g,’ or leathern bottle of wine, about his neck, They 
drink wine instead of water.” At an earlier period, in 1507 A.D., he had 
led a plundering expedition against their rice-fields in the valley of Birdin, 
which he thus describes— 


“Some persons who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the 
country informed us that up the river of the Alishang the Kafirs sow 
great quantities of rice, and that probably the troops might there be able 
to lay in their winter’s corn. Leaving the dale of Ningnahar, therefore, 
and pushing speedily forwards, we passed Sdigal and advanced up to the 
valley of Birdin. The troops seized a great quantity of rice. The rice- 
fields were at the bottom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled and 
escaped, but a few Ka4firs were killed. They had posted some men ina 
breastwork, on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birain. When 
the Kéfirs fled, this party descended rapidly from the hill, and began to 
annoy us with arrows. We stayed one night in the KéAfirs’ rice-fields, 
where we took a great quantity of grain, and then returned to camp,” 

Here is the cool narration of a cool exploit; yet Babar nowhere speaks 
of the Kéfirs with particular ill-feeling, or discovers the slightest ambi- 
tion to win, at their expense, the title of Ghazi, of which Amir Timar 
had been so proud. Their jovial habits, so much in keeping with his own, 
may have somewhat prepossessed him in their favour. In 1520 A.D., he 
mentions having sent from Bedrané (in the present Tagdo) one Halddr 
Alamdayr to the Kafirs. ‘This man on his return met him below the pass of 
Badf (the present Bad Push) and was “ accompanied by some of their chiefs, 
who brought with them a few skins of wine.” The present probably 
explains the nature of the mission. 


It is singular that Marco Polo, who, if the statement transmitted to us 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of his first book, as given by Marsden, be im- 
plicitly credited, resided for a year in Balashan, or Badakhshan, should not 
have particularly noticed so interesting a people as the Siéhpdsh. 


In 1603 A.D., Benedict Goez, a Jesuit, crossed the Hindé-Kush by the 
pass of Parwaén to Andarab. He heard of the Sfthpésh tribes, and, being 
told that they were not Muhammadans, and that they drank wine and 
arrayed themselves in black, inferred that they were Christians. The fanci- 
ful notions of the zealous missionary are not more ludicrous than those of 
later Kuropeans, who have imagined them to be Arabs. 


In the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, we find the Afghans taking their 
wives and cl ildren prisoners, and at the same time remark that the infidels 
of Dara Lamghan, Dara-i-Péch, Dara Kunar, belonging to Kébal and 
Jalalabad, together with Talash, Panjkéra, Chamla, Binér, Damtdwar, Pakli, 
and other places, dependencies of Peshdiwar and Langarkét, were in this 
manner made converts of Islém. 


Lancuage. 
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The Siahpésh tribes claim brotherhood with the Farangis; and in the end 
of 1839, when the Shah and Sir W. Macnaghten had gone down to Jalalabad 
for winter quarters, a deputation of the Siahpésh K4firs came in from Najil 
to pay their respects, and, as it appeared, to welcome the British as relatives, 
There were some 30 or 40 of them, and they made their entry with bag- 
pipes playing. An Afghan attendant, sitting outside Edward Conolly’s tent, 
on seeing these savages, rushed into his master’s presence, exclaiming, “Here 
they are, sir! They are all come! Here are all your relations!” “Conolly, 
amazed, looked up from his writing and asked what on earth he meant» 
when the attendant, with a very innocent face, pointed out the skin-clad 
men of the mountains, saying, “There! don’t you see them, your relatives, 
the Kafirs?” 


In 1879 Colonel Tanner made an attempt to penetrate to Kdfiristén from 
Jalalabad, but failed. McNair, a few years later, attempted to enter from 
Chitral, but only succeeded in exploring the Kaldsh country. It was re. 
served for Colonel Lockhart’s party in September 1885 to at length pene- 
trate into the true Kafiristén, and they only succeeded in exploring the 
upper half of the Arnawai, or Bashgal valley, 


The following interesting remark regarding the language of the Siéhpdésh 
is from Masson :— 


“ As regards the language or dialect spoken by the Sfaéhpésh, there can 
be no doubt but that they have one which, as Sharifudin has recorded, is 
neither exactly Persian, nor Tarki, nor Hindi. It is remarkable that on 
the south-western and southern borders of the Siahpésh country, or in 
those points where it connects with the actual limits of the Kabal and 
Jalalabad territories, there are four distinct dialects spoken, independently 
of the more prevailing ones of Persian, Afghani, Tarki, and Hindi. The 
dialects in question are called Peranchéh, Pashai, Laghmdénf{, and Kohistanf. 
It is said, and with every appearance of probability, that these several 
people are able to hold converse with Siahpdsh. 

“ On a comparison of their dialects, although they by no means coincide, 
there is sufficient similarity to authorize the assumption of their affinity, and 
the conjecture that they are the remains of some old language, once general 
in this country, before the introduction of Persian, Arabic, and Turki, and 
that they have a close resemblance to that spoken by the Sidhpdésh.” 

Dr. Trumpp considers the Kéfir language “a pure Prakit dialect, sepa- 
rated from its sister dialects since the eruption of Muhammadan power in 
the 10th century of our era,” and, as such, he considers it of the greatest 
importance to Indian philology. In Vol. XIX of the “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” there is a very interesting article on the language 
of the Kafirs by this authority. 

Lumsden also thinks that the Kéfir language is evidently of Sanskrit 
root, and Elphinstone says :— 


‘There are several languages among the K 4firs, but they have all many 
words in common, and all have a near connection with the Sanskrit. They 
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have all one peculiarity, which is, that they count by scores instead of 
hundreds, that their thousand (which they call by a Persian and Pashta 
name) consists of 400, or 20 score.* All these observations apply also to 
the LaghmAni, or Déganf language, which seems to be a Kafir dialect, and 
gives reasons to suppose the Laghménis to be Kafirs converted to the 
Muhammadan religion. It is probable the inhabitants of the Kohistan of 
K4bal have the same origin, particularly as the name of Kohistani is that 
applied to all the lately converted Kafirs.” 


I am afraid I can throw very little light on this subject. All Iknow 
is that there are numerous Kaéfir dialects and that many of the classes can 
scarcely understand each other, I expect there is as much difference be- 
tween some of these dialects as there is between Persian and Pushtd. 

As regards the diviston of the Sfabpdésh into tribes, it is probable that Tribal, 
they have no real genealogical descent from one father, nor such tribal and divisions, 
well-defined divisions as the Afghins or Arabs. Doubtless the divisions 
which do exist are, or at all events were, topographical in their origin, and 
they relate to the various valleys, glens, or villages of their country. 

In fact, I am inclined to think that the so-called tribes are distinct races. 
Lumsden and Raverty both give long lists of tribes, while Girdlestone on 
the authority of Gardner divides them thus— 


Kamah. Dévi. 
raed ee Traigama { Gamn bfr. 
ioe. airkamé. Kattir. 
Kantor +) Gadu. Bashgalf. 
Pimichgrim, Wéigal { Pdintur. 
Wilwaf, 


Both Biddulph and McNair divide them into three great clans—the 
Ramgals, Waigals, and Bashgals. ‘The former says :— 


“ As far as can be ascertained, they are separable into three main tribes 
conforming to the natural divisions of the country. These are—(1) the 
Ramgalis or Lamgalis, who inhabit the upper parts of the valleys which run 
down from the Hindd-Kush in a south-westerly direction, where they come 
into contact with the Afghans of Kabal. This tribe also extends, ap- 
parently, to the north side of the mountains. The people of Laghmén are 
probably of this stock converted to Islim in comparatively recent times: 
(2) the Waigalis, who inhabit the valleys extending south-east from the 
Hindé-Kush, which join the Kunar valley at Chighar Sarai; and (3) the 
Bashgalis, who inhabit the valleys extending from further north in a 
south-south-easterly direction, and joining the Kunar valley at Birkot 
These, again, are subdivided into smaller clans, of which the Waicalis 
alone furnish eighteen. In the Dara-i-Ntir and other valleys joining “that 
of Kunar from the north below Chighar Sarai are portions of the Wiaigali 
tribe who have been recently converted to Islim. Many of these still 
retain the distinctive black garments. 

“ Besides these main tribes there are several broken or detached clans 
such as the Kalashis, who are subject to Chitral, but are claimed by the Bash- 


*The Kafirs cerlainly count by scores, but so do the Chitrélis, and even uneducated Hinds 
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galis as their slaves, and the Kittigalis or Wirigélis, a small tribe who dwell 
either on the north side of the Hindd-Kush, or in the northernmost part 
of the Wai country on the south side. This last clan is called Sufedpésh 
from their wearing white garments, and the race is said to be very small. 

“The principal tribe of the Bashgali country is divided into Kamdz (Upper 
Kam) and Kamtéz (Lower Kam). The Sidhpésh employ these names 
amongst themselves when speaking of a tribe as the people inhabiting such 
and such a country, and employ the clan names when closer specification is 
necessary, but there is no recognised term known amongst them to dis- 
tinguish the K4firs collectively.” 

McNair’s account is as follows :— 

“There are three main tribes, v2z., Ramgals, Waigals, and Bashgals, 
corresponding with the three principal valleys in their tract of country ; 
the last-named occupy the Arnawai Dara, and are divided into five clans— 
Kamdésh, Késhtéz, Mangals, Werdnis, and Lidhéchis. The Késhtéz, 
Mangals, and Werdnis pay a nominal tribe in kind to the ruler of Chitrél, 
but not so the other two claus.* The Waigal tribes are reckoned the most 
powerful ; this probably is due to their occupying the largest valley. Each 
of the three priucipal tribes has a dialect different from the other two, but 
have several words in common, and, as a rule, have very little to do with 
those inhabiting the other valleys. The entire population is estimated at 
over 200,000. ” 


In a more recent report McNair gives the following list of tribal sub- 
divisions :— 

Kaméz, Partina, Késhté6z, Unchi, Hamji, Bands, Binzi, Chimsah, Tam- 
jos, Ramgal, Mama, Dewas, Azbini, Kama, Pirgana, Austri, and 
Pigal. 

Bellew again differs in detail from all the above authorities. He says 
the Kdfirs have no national name, but distinguish themselves by tribal 
names. 

He too gives a long list of clans which is no more reliable than the 
lists of Lumsden and Raverty, and are therefore not entered here. 

In our present state of knowledge it is impossible to come to any defi- 
nite conclusions. The divisions are rather local than tribal, and when a 
man says he is a Luddéh or Madogal Kafir he refers to his village, and not 
to a section of aclan. Probably most of the divisions given by Lumsden 
and the other authorities quoted are village names. 

The only fact, of which we are really certain are that the K4firs in the 
Arnawai valley are called Bashgals and are divided into the Kamtéz and 
Kaméz in the upper and lower part of the valley respectively. 

I think we may also accept Stewart’s investigations, and put down the 
Katthi, Kurak, and Wamiah as inhabitants of the Alingdr valley, then 
there are the Gambar and Viran Kafirs, inhabiting the central valley of 
Kéfiristan. 


® This information certniuly is not correct, 
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As there is some difference of opinion regarding the physical appear- 
ance of the KAfirs, it will be best if I extract from each authority his own 
account, Lumsden, who, in addition to an intimate acquaintance with the 
Kéfir General Faramésh Khan, had seen at Kandahar perhaps twenty of 
these people in servitude with the various chiefs, and had in his own 
regiment, the Guide Corps, several of this race, says: “ Kafirs are physically 
athletic, powerful men, leading an indolent, jovial life.” 


Raverty, who appears not to have seen one, says— 


“The Kéfirs have European features and a highly intellectual cast of 
countenance. They have both blue and dark eyes, arched eyebrows, long 
eyelashes, and broad, open foreheads. Their hair varies in colour from 
black to lightish brown; and both males and females are tall and well 
made, and of handsome figure. Some of the females are said to be parti- 
cularly beautiful. They all go about unveiled.” 


Wood thus describes a Kafir he met in Badakhshédn— 


“ He was anuncommonly handsome man, of about 25 years of age, 
with an open forehead, blue eyes, and bushy arched eyebrows; his hair and 
whiskers black, and his figure well set and active. Cross-legyed he could 
not sit, for in this respect the Kafirs differ from all Eastern nations, and, 
like Europeans, prefer a chair, or anything raised, toa seat on the ground, 
He gave us an animated account of his countrymen, and pressed us to 
visit them when the passes opened. As an inducement to do so, he pro- 
mised us plenty of honey and oceans of wine.” 


Masson says :— 

_ “We cannot behold the fair and regular countenance of the Siihpdsh, 
his vatiously coloured eye and shaded hair, and suppose for a moment that 
he is of the same family as the Tajik, the Hazara, the Uzbak, or the 
Kirghiz.” 

Dr. Trumpp thus describes the appearance of three Kéfirs, enlisted in 
the Guides, who were sent for his inspection by Colonel Lumsden :— 


“Tt may not be out of place here to add a few words on the look and gen- 
eral aspect of these Kafirs. It has been so often stated by travellers that I 
myself was led thereby to expect that Katirs had more or less a European 
look in features. However, I was utterly disappointed in this; they had 
no blue eyes, nor light hair, like the Saxon race, nor a white skin either ; 
they were in all respects like the natives of the Upper Provinces of India, 
of a swarthy colour, dark hair, and dark eyes; only their faces were more 
reddish, which may be easily accounted for by their liberal use of wine.” 


McNair says :— 


“The men are of fine appearance, with sharp Aryan features and keen 
penetrating eyes; blue eyes are not oommon, but do occur, but brown 
eyes and light hair, even to a golden hue, in combination are not at all 
uncommon, The general complexion varies to two extreme that of ex- 
treme fairness, pink rather than blonde, and the other of bronze, quite as 
dark as the ordinary Punjabi. The cast of features seems common to 
hoth these complexions, but the fairer men, if asked, will indicate the dark 
men as having come from the south, and that they themselves have come 
from the north and cast.” 


Appearance 
and 


physique. 


Oharacter 
and manners, 
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Girdlestone says :— 

“The Kafirs of the northern region, especially the Khilti, Kameh, and 
Kantor, are much fairer and of lighter complexion than those of the south, 
They usually have red or sandy beards, high cheek-bones, large aquiline 
noses, large foreheads, white teeth, and big eyes of various shades of blue, 
while in height they average about 5 feet 9 inches. They are well made, 
muscular, and athletic. 

“The Kafirs of the south, on the other hand, are usually of dark com- 
plexion, eyes, and hair, slighter in frame, but still not lacking in muscle and 
litheness.” 

Biddulph gives the following account of the impression they made on 
him :— 

“Tn feature they are pure Aryans of high type, and I was much struck 
by the amiable looks and finely-chiselled features of a grey-headed Siféh- 
posh chief, whose acquaintance I made. His appearance, however, con- 
trasted strangely with his language, while he pleaded his unwillingness to 
part with his dagger on account of the unusual number of enemies (upwards 
of forty) whom he had despatched with it. ‘The men are well-made, mus- 
cular fellows, but incorrigibly lazy. War and bunting are regarded as the 
only legitimate occupations for a man, and almost the whole work of agri- 
culture is done by women, who are even yoked alongside of oxen to the 
plough ; for this purpose they have yokes specially constructed. They differ 
considerably in complexion, some of those living at high elevations being 
very fair. This seems to be especially the case with those living on the 
higher slopes of the Hind@-Kush to the westward, who consequently go 
by the name of Red Kafirs.”” 

The Kéfirs we* saw in the Arnawai valley were generally very like the 
Gijars of the Punjéb. Some of the children were, however, very fair, with 
blue eyes, but fair faces among adults were very rare. The women certainly 
go about unveiled, but I never saw a handsome one. The hard field work 
they have to endure no doubt has something to do with this, for some 
of the men have a very fine Aryan type of face, though, as a rule, their 
skins are quite as dark as those of Punjébis. I have given these several 
accounts in full, because I think their great diversity shows that it is impos- 
sible to generalise regarding the Kafirs, and that the view that they are 
the remnants of several races is suported by this great diversity of appear- 
ance. 
“ The K4firs are noted, even among their Muhammadan neighbours, for 
the faith with which they keep every compact once entered into. A Kafir, 
before breaking a truce, even when made for a stipulated time, invariably 
sends a brace of bullets, or arrows, as a significant hint of his future inten- 
tions. They look upon hospitality as a sacred duty, and when an old and 
intimate friend comes to a Kafir’s house, the host runs to the flock and 
brings his finest ram, which is killed, and a handful of the blood sprinkled 
on the forehead of his guest, while the flesh is cooked for hisdinner. When 
a very celebrated character arrives in a village, the people turn out, place 
him aloft on a bed, and dance about with him, thus raised, and around him 


* Col. Lockhart’s mission. 
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for two or three hours, with music and firing of guns and pistols ; but these 
are honours seldom conferred, perhaps once in ten or twelve years. 

«Every one allows that the Kéfirs are remarkably sociable and hospita- 
ble and great wine-bibbers ; their Muhammadan neighbours state that the 
Siéhpdésh women are not noted for chastity, and that they lend their wives 
to their guests on occasions ; but as no Muhammadan, caucht in the Kaéfir 
country, is permitted to live an instant, it does not seem quite clear how 
they could have procured the necessary data for the formation of such 
opinions ; and, again, the Afghans seem indiscriminately to credit the women 
of every tribe they know little of with unchastity, as well as their husbands 
with liberality of feeling. 

“When a guest enters the house of a Kafir, whatever eatables and wines 
are at hand are immediately set before him. When he has finished his re- 
past, the people of the house eat, but not before. If the visitor should be 
a Muhammadan, or of any other religion than their own, they bring him a 
goat or a sheep, that he may slaughter it himself according to the custom 
of his own faith ; and after he has selected a portion for his food, which he 
is also permitted to cook himself, the family take the remainder for their 
own use. 

“ After a guest has once crossed the threshold, the master of the house 
alone waits on him, the brother of the host, or the other members of his 
family, being prevented from supplying the stranger with anything, even 
water to drink, without his sanction; so much do they respect the rights 
of hospitality. In the same manner, no person of the village where the 
guest may be sttaying is allowed to entertain him without the consent of 
the host. If this be done, quarrels arise, in which lives are frequently 
lost. With the sanction of his entertainer, a stranger is permitted to visit 
the other people of the village, the headman in particular, and on entering 
a house, at whatever hour of the day it may be, wine and victuals are 
immediately placed before him, of which he is pressed and expected to 
partake. The guests, whether male or female, sleep in the same apartment 
with the family.” 


The above description must be taken cwm grano salis. The Kéfirs may 
be, and I think are, trutt ful, but they are the most inveterate and unblushing 
thieves, and their hospitality is of a very limited and niggardly nature. 
As for their drinking propensities, they might well drink K4éfir wine all 
day and night, and yet not be drunk, The romantic picture of a noble pri- 
mitive race that has so long filled the imagination as regards Kéfiristén 
may, I think, now be summarily dismissed. 

I propose here only to give an account of the costume worn by the 
Baslhigal and Kaldsh Kafirs, z.e., by those on the Chitral side of Kéfiristan. 
Probably the K4firs of the Péch and Alingér valleys wear a dress somewhat 
similar to the Bashgalis, with perhaps a few modifications introduced from 
Laghman and Panjshir. 

Biddulph says— 

“The black garments which have given a distinctive name to the race, 
apparently differ in different tribes. Those on the Kabal side wear entire 
goatskins, with the hair on. The Bashgalis wear tunics, with sleeves not 
reaching to the elbow, of woven black goat’s-hair, reaching nearly to the 
knee, gathered in at the waist with a leather belt, from which hangs a 


Dress. 
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dagger, and with a broad red edging along the bottom. The Kalash 
Kafirs wear similar tunics, but they are gradually adopting coarse cotton 
garments, the material of which is brought by pedlars from Peshawar. 
The Waigalis of the Dara-i-Nur and other valleys south of Chighar Sarai 
are said to have entirely adopted cotton cloths, though some of the recent 
converts to Islam still adhere to the black garments. On their feet they 
wear rude sandals, made of the skin of the wild goat, with a tuft of hair 
on the instep as a decoration. The women wear long sack-like garments 
of black woven goat’s-hair, with long loose sleeves, reaching to the ankles, 
and gathered in loosely at the waist, with a coloured cotton scarf, tightly 
bound over the shoulders. 

“ The men shave the whole of the head, except a circular patch, of about 
3 inches in diameter on the crown, where the hair is allowed to grow long and 
hangs down behind, often to the waist. They never wear any head-cover- 
ing. The women wear their hair plaited in a number of thin long plaits, 
which are coiled away under the head-dress, one plait being exactly over 
the middle of the forehead. The Bashgali women wear a curious head- 
dress, consisting of a sort of black cap with lappets, and two horns about 
a foot long, made of wood, wrapped round with black cloth and fixed to 
the cap. This curious fashion does not seem to have been always confined 
to these tribes or it may be that they were more widely spread than at 

resent. > 

: “The Kaldésh women do not wear this head-dress, but simply wear on 
their heads a sort of broad cap, thickly covered with cowrie shells, with 
lappets which hang down behind.” 


MeNair corroborates this account, differing only slightly in one or two 
details— 


“The men shave the whole of the head, except a circular patch on the 
crown, where the hair is allowed to grow, seldom, if ever, cutting it, never 
wearing a covering, Almost all the men I saw wore the Indian manufac- 
tured cotton cloths, similar to the Afghans, and on their feet had strips of 
hide tied with strings of hide. The dress of the women is merely a single 
garment, not unlike a very loose dressing or morning gown, gathered up 
at the waist. The hair, which, as a rule, is very long, is worn plaited, and 
covered over with a broad cap with lappets, and just over the crown stick 


up two tufts (some have one only), which, from a distance, appear like 
horns.” 


Cotton cloths are very rare in the Bashgal country. The people 
MeNair saw must have been chiefly Kalashis. 

The dress which we usually saw was a tunic similar to that described 
by Biddulph, loose cotton or pattu drawers reaching to the knee, and leather 
pabbus, or buskins, coming half-way up the shin. 

As arule, the head was bare, the front half of the head being shaved, the 
back half never being touched, so that the hair grew long. If any head- 
cover is worn it is usually a Dard patté cap or a pagre. 

The horns of the Bashgal women are most peculiar; they are from 4 

to 6 inches long, and are connected by a brass or silver ornament, in 
appearance like a coil of rings, 
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“On the primary subject of religion,” says Masson, as reports and opi- Religion. 
nions are too vague and various to admit even a plausible conjecture to be 
made, ‘The furious Muhammadan will not concede that they have any ; 
while the less zealous pretend that they reverence trees and other inanimate 
objects. The Hindd believes them to cherish in their retreats his own 
anomalous creed, and that they perform ‘pid’ on altars. From the testi- 
mony, however, of the Sidhpdsh, whose fate has made them captives, it is 
clear that they have some kind of worship, and that their deity is Dagon. 
The topic is one on which they dislike to be questioned, either that they 
are incompetent to reply, or that amongst Muhammadans they feel delicacy 
in expressing their sentiments. It may be supposed that a strange medley 
of rites and superstitions prevails among them. While as tenacious of their 
religion, whatever it may be, as of their liberty in their mountain fast- 
nesses, the Siéhpésh captive, without hesitation, becomes a Muhammadan, 
and manifests no aversion to abandon his old faith. It need not be 
remarked how different would be the conduct of the most wretched Hindd 
on such an occasion. 

“The religion of these tribes is a gross idolatry, though differing 
in many particulars from that of Hinddis. Their images are invariably 
moulded in the chape of a man or woman; their chief deities are called 
Mahadév, Pané, Traskin, Kéntar, and Bruk, but the great god, of which 
these are supposed to be merely fractional parts, or incarnations, is known 
by the name of Dégan or Imbra, who is the creator of all things, and wields 
the destinies of all mankind; the different incarnations having also some 
slight influence for good or evil, The Kafir has no belief in a future state 
of reward or punishment, but holds that the principle of life is never 
extinct, for as soon as one earthy body ‘s used up, the vital spark is imme- 
diately transferred to another of the same species. 

“ Priesthoods are invariably of a particular hereditary caste called 
“Utah,” one family of which is attached to each idol, to perform the 
services and receive offerings. These men are looked up to by the Kafirs, 
who, with this exception, ignore caste and all Hinda ceremonies, as well as 
their ideas of clean and unclean meats; they will eat the flesh of cows and 
pigs, and, in fact, of all except carnivorous animals and poultry. Before 
undertaking an expedition, or indeed any matter of great moment, a Kafir 
generally sends for a “ Dil,” who is a sort of hereditary prophet among 
them, and enquires from him the oracular result. On these occasions the 
prophet seats himself mysteriously on the ground, balancing a strong bow 
by the centre of the spring between the forefinger and the thumbs of both 
hands, placed close together, and calls on one of the deities (but more 
specially Triskin) to declare what the result will be; in about a quarter of 
an hour, should the bow oscillate in the direction of its length, the answer 
is supposed to be propitious, but if sideways the reverse. Should Truskin 
not vouchsafe an answer, which is sometimes the case, another of the deities 
is similarly applied to, the bystanders all the while throwing down votive 
offerings before the Dil, for the god, to induce him to return a favourable 
answer, the Dil of course being the self-constituted purse-bearer.” 

As the account of the religion of these tribes given by Mr, Elphinstone 
somewhat differs from the above, obtained by Masson, I here transeribe 
it— 

Their religion does net resemble any other with which Tam acquainted, 
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They believe in one God, whom the K4firs of Kamdésh call Imbra and those 
of Tsdk6i, Dogan ; but they also worship numerous idols, which, they say, 
represent great men of former days who intercede with God in favour of 
their worshippers. These idols are of stone or wood, and always represent 
men or women, sometimes mounted and sometimes on foot. Milla Najib 
had an opportunity of learning the arts which obtain an entrance to. the 
Kéfir pantheon, In the public apartment of the village of Kamdésh wasa 
high wooden pillar, on which sat a figure, with a spear in one hand and astaff 
inthe other, This ido] represented the father of one of the great men of the 
village, who had erected it himself in his lifetime, having purchased the 
privilege by giving several feasts to the whole village ; nor was this the only 
instance of a man deified for such reasons, and worshipped as much as any 
other of the gods, The K4firs appear indeed to attach the utmost import- 
ance to the virtues of liberality and hospitality. It is they which procure 
the easiest admission to their paradise, which they call Bari-le-Bua'a, and the 
opposite qualities are the most certain guide. to Bari-Dafar-Bila, or hell. 

““When about to make a sacrifice to the gods, a Kafir first takes water, 
and pronouncing the name of the deity it is intended tu propitiate, dashes a 
handful of it into the animal’s ear, when, if the victim shakes his head to 
get rid of the water, it is supposed to be a sign that the sacrifice will be 
accepted, but if not, the animal is not killed. All cattle and sheep taken in 
battle with their enemies are sacrificed to the gods, and not one kept, while 
all arms, &c., become the property of the captors.” 

Raverty’s account of their religious ceremonies also somewhat differs 
from the above :— 

“In religious matters,” he says, “the Sidéhpdésh tribes appear to be 
exceedingly ignorant, and their few forms and ceremonies are idolatrous. 
They consist chiefly of sacrifices of cows and goats to their deities, whom 
they call Shuruyah, Lamani, and Pandd. 

‘ Fach village contains a temple or place of worship, differing but little 
from the dwellings of the people themselves, and in which the wooden repre- 
sentations of the three deities before mentioned are placed. The walls are 
generally ornamented with the antlers of deer. 

“ Fire appears to be necessary in most of their religious ceremonies ; and 
a Ka4fir has great antipathy to extinguish it by water, or even to blow out 
a flame with the breath; yet they do not keep up the sacred fire like the 
followers of Zoroaster, and do not even seem to know anything concerning it. 
At the same time, a number of their usages bear great resemblance to those 
of the Gabars, of whom they are probably an offshoot, but whose charac- 
teristics have gradually declined during the many centuries they have been 
separated from the parent stock.” 

Biddulph supposes that the religion is a crude form of the ancient 
Vedic. According to him one Supreme Being is worshipped under the 
name of Imbra, and next to Imbra in importance is the Prophet Mani. He 
is called the son of Imbra, and once lived on earth, and he mediates with 
Imbra on behalf of men. Stones are set up as emblems of Imbra, but 
carved idols are not used. These two names cannot but suggest the Indra 
and Manu of the Brahmins. Below them in rank are a whole host of 
deitics, whose number is stated at 18,000, evidently an arbitrary number. 
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Some of these have particular functions, as in Greek mythology, but they 
are acknowledged to have once been mortals, who were deified after death. 
First in importance is Gej, who is spoken of as a great chief who fought 
with the Prophet Ali and commenced the feud between the Sfahpésh and 
the Muhammadans, which has continued ever since. Next comes Bagéj, 
the god of rivers, who also has power over flocks and herds. Sacrifices to 
Bagéj are made by the waterside, and the heads of the victims after being 
burnt with fire are thrown into the stream. Of the others, the most im- 
portant are Prizi, Duji, Parateh (Parbati ?), Aran, Marer, Disni, Kramai, 
and Witr. It is probable that the names of these inferior deities differ 
among the different tribes, and many of them must be tribal heroes only 
recognised by particular tribes. 

“To all the deities cows are sacrificed, and cedar branches are burned ; 
on all occasions of slaughtering an animal for food the name of some deity 
is invoked, and sacrificial ceremonies are observed. The mode of sacrifice 
was shown to me by the Bashgalis, who killed a goat for the purpose. A 
small fire is lighted, and a number of cedar branches prepared. The offi- 
ciating priest bares his feet, while one of his attendants holds a bowl of 
water with a piece of butter in it. The priest, after washing his hands, 
sprinkles water on the animal and on the fire, muttering some words of 
invocation. Then, taking a branch of cedar he places it on the fire. He 
then sprinkles the animal several times with water, uttering cach time the 
word ‘sach,’ to which the bystanders answer ‘hamach.’ This is re- 
peated til the animal shakes itself, which is the sign of its having been 
accepted by the deity. To ensure this, water is thrown into the animal’s 
ear, which speedily has the desired effect. Then all join in the cry ‘stich 
hamach’ several times, and the cedar branches are placed on the fire, on 
which also butter is thrown; after this the animal is thrown down and 
its throat is cut. The priest catches some of the blood in his hand and 
sprinkles it on the fire, the head of the animal is severed and placed on the 
fire for a few moments, and the ceremony ends.” 

Biddulph’s account is corroborated by McNair, who says :— 

“As regards their religion, one Supreme Being (Imbra) is universally 
acknowledged. Priests preside at their temples, in which stones are set up, 
but to neither priests nor idols is undue reverence paid. Unforeseen 
occurrences are attributed to evil spirits, in whose existence they firmly 
believe, giving no credit to a spirit for good.” 

Bellew is probably right when he says the religion of the Kéfirs appears 
to be an odd mixture of the three great religions that have successively 
flourished in the country of which they are the natives, that is to say, of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism. Besides the better known 
gods representing special attributes, nearly every river, mountain, and cave 
has its own special spirit. Fire and water are adored as the first principles 
of nature, and the sun, moon, and stars, because they are the emblems of 
light, while the Khiltis pay special respect to the North Star. 

The temples are square chambers of timber, with doorways carved and 
coloured ; inside, there are set several stones, apparcntl y boulders from the 
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river bed, but we enw no images except those connected with funeral 
rites, and which were temporarily set up in the temples. The use of these 
temples seems to be chiefly in connection with funeral rites. The coffins 
are carried there, and sacrifice performed before the bodies are carried off 
to the place of eventual deposit. 

I cannot pretend to discriminate between these various accounts, and 
there is probably a fair proportion of truth in all of them, as they may 
apply to different parts of the country, and it is unlikely that the details of 
the Kafir faith are the same throughout, especially when we consider the 
physical and linguistic barriers which separate the several tribes. 

The idol worship of the K4firs, as far as I can make out, is more correetly 
hero-worship; the so-called idols are life-size wooden figures of dead village 
heroes. The deity is, I think, an impersonal one. 

Each village has its pantheon of dead heroes carved in wood, but I 
don’t think the deities are thus represented. Though stones are often set 
up as symbols, much in the same way as the Lzngam is in India. 

Kafirs frequently become Muhammadans and as frequently revert to 
their old faith. They have no bigotry, and would doubtless be easily con- 
verted to Christianity. Their hatred of Musalméns is not religious bigotry, 
but race antagonism. 


panera ‘“‘The funeral ceremonies of the Kéfirs are peculiar, and indicate the 
former connection of the people with the religion of Zoroaster, as in some 
more civilised country a funeral partakes of the nature of a festival. 
‘On this occasion the body is dressed out in its finest attire and laid on 
a bed ; the whole population of the village assemble at the house, and keep 
up a perpetual round of dancing and singing, the men in one party and the 
women in another, the body being taken up on the bed at intervals and 
carried up and down the room. In the case of a notable, this ceremony 
continues for eight or ten days, during which time all present are feasted 
and regaled with wine, excepting the immediate relations of the deceased, 
who are supposed to be in too great grief to care for such things, After 
the feasting is finished the body is placed and nailed down in a box, which 
is carried to the summit of a hill or other conspicuous spot, and placed 
under some shelving rock, sheltered from the weather, and the spot marked 
by a cluster of flags, mounted on long poles. If the man was a very great 
worthy, his bones are treated to a new suit of clothes, a second commemo- 
rative feast, and a new box at the end of five years. But should he have 
fallen in a quarrel among his own tribe, he receives but a small portion of 
these honours. The remains of ordinary folk are simply closed in a box, 
and carried to the top of some adjacent mountain, and there left with- 
out further ceremony. In the case of a distinguished warrior, who has 
fallen in battle at a distance from his home, or under such circum- 
stances that the body cannot conveniently be brought home, his friends cut 
off his head and bring it home to receive the honours, a body of straw 
being substituted in the clothing to complete the figure.” 
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McNair confirms this— 

“The dead are not buried, but put into coffins and deposited either in 
an unfrequented spot on a hill-side, or carried to a sort of cemetery, and 
there left, the coffin being in neither case interred. I visited one of these 
cemeteries, and saw over a hundred coffins in different stages of decay ; 
resting against the head of some of these I noticed carved wooden figures 
of both sexes, and was told that this was an honour conferred only on 
persons of rank and note.” 

These accounts appear correct, but I may add that when a village cele- 
brity dies or any of his family wooden statues or effigies of the dead are 
made and set up in some conspicuous spot near the village. It is curious 
that these effigies are often represented as mounted on horses and wearing 
a sort of crown, Horses and crowns are both conspicuous by their absence 
in Kéfiristan. 

“The Kéfir women have a great reputation for beauty, and they certainly Women and 
command a high price in the slave markets of Bokhara and Kabal. Gir- Marmiage. 
dlestone relates that Azim Khan, brother of Dést Muhammad, had a slave of 
the Khilti tribe in his harem for whom he paid 2,000 ¢ed/as. 

“ Polygamy is said to be common among the Kafirs, and, like the Jews 
and Muhammadans, the surviving brother takes the widow on the death of 
a brother, The landed property of the family is always divided among the 
widows, while the rest of the substance is generally distributed among the 
sons ; daughters, being supposed to live with and assist the mothers until 
disposed of by marriage, have no share in the inheritance. The condition 
of women among these tribes is much less restrained than among Muham- 
madans ; they do not conceal their faces and wander about at pleasure, but 
are never allowed to eat at the same table with men. 

“Tf a young man falls in love with agirland wishes to marry her, he 
takes an arrow, which he has previously covered with blood, and discharges 
it into the house of his mistress’s parents or guardians, as the case may be, 
but at the same time taking good care that the arrow injures no one. 
He then goes away to one of the chief men of the village and acquaints 
him of the circumstance. The girl’s father, or master, if a slave, having 
discovered the arrow, makes enquiry amongst his neighbours if they know 
who has discharged it into his dwelling. On this the confidant of the lover 
comes forward and makes known the name of the party, and proposes to the 
tribe that the girl be given to him in marriage ; and if they agree, which is 
generally the case, they fix the amount of dowry, consisting of cows, goats, 
sheep, land, and ornaments; and these must be made over to the damsel’s 
parents, or master, by the intended bridegroom on or before a certain 
day. If he has sufficient property of his own for his marriage expenses, it 
is well; otherwise, the tribe raises a subscription among themselves and set 
him up in the world. 


“When a marriage has been determined upon between the members of 
two families, a party of elders meet and arrange the amount of dowry, 
which is generally paid in sheep or goats. On the day of the wedding, the 
friends of both parties assemble at the house of the father of the bride, 
who provides a sumptuous repast. The ceremony commences by the atten- 
dant priest sacrificing three or four goats over bundles of dried juniper or 
yew branches collected on the ground ; some of the blood is waved towards 
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the four corners of the earth, supposed to be in the direction of the abodes 
of each of their deities, who are called on by name, and portion of the 
blood is then daubed on the forehead of the bridegroom’s father, the re- 
mainder being burnt on the dried bushes just mentioned, the flame being 
increased by the oblations of the guests, which consists of oil, butter, and 
cheese thrown on the flame to feed the fiery element. The repast is now 
served up on round tables, while the guests sit on stools. This con- 
cluded, the bride is produced, bedecked in all her finery, and, accompanied 
by her husband, walks off to her future home, distributing dried fruits and 
confectionery to all whom she may meet on the road; arrived at the 
threshold, the sacrifice of goats is again gone through, but the blood this 
time is sprinkled on the face of the bride’s father. Both parties publicly 
accept each other as man and wife; the priest invokes a blessing on the 
union, and the ceremony is wound up by the guests partaking of a second 
sumptuous repast provided by the bridegroom’s father. 

“The age for marriage is from 20 to 25 for males, but mainly depends 
upon whether the persons can afford to support a wife. The period of 
marriage for females varies from 15 to 20 years of age, and even older. 

“ According to some accounts polygamy is not practised, but the balance 
of evidence tends to show that each man is allowed to have as many wives 
as he can maintain, and four or five is not an uncommon number. The 
women are very immoral, and marital jealousy is satisfied with a slight 
fine. On discovering his wife’s infidelity, a Siéhpésh contents himself 
with giving her a few blows and taking in compensation something of 
small value, such as a turban or a robe, from the male offender, should he 
be a stranger; if he is one of the tribe, he has generally to give a cow as 
compensation.” 

McNair corroborates this. He says: “ Polygamy is the exception, and 
not the rule; for infidelity on the part of a wife, mild corporal punishment 
is inflicted, and a fine of half-a-dozen or more heads of cattle imposed, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the male offender.” 

Divorce is not known, but it is said to be a common occurrence for 
married couples to separate by mutual consent, and contract fresh alliances 
at their pleasure. 

With reference to the above extracts, the only remarks I have to offer 
are that the beauty of the Kéfir women has been grossly exaggerated, and 
that I am sceptical about polygamy being common. A poor community, 
living by agriculture, cannot, as a rule, afford such luxurious institutions. 

While on this subject, it may be as well to notice a curious habit of the 
Kafirs, Within a short distance of every village, there is a building 
erected and entirely sel apart for the reception of females during certain 
periods, and also after child-birth, when they are considered impure. 

On a female becoming aware of the first-mentioned circumstance, she 
must, at once retire to the building referred to, and clothes, bedding, food, 
and such other things as she may require, are brought to her, After some 
days she bathes, puts on clean clothes, and returns home. ; 

In cases of child-birth, the woman is removed as quickly as possible, 
after the signs of labour are apparent, to this general lying-in house, where 
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she remains with her offspring for a period of forty days, during which 
time everything she may require is brought to her. After the expiration 
of the forty days she performs her ablutions, puts on clean apparel, and 
returns home with her child. 


During both the periods referred to, a female must on no account put 
her hand to any vessel used for food or for drinking purposes. If she 
should do so, it must be destroyed, for her touch is considered pollution. 

A sheep-skin, hung up outside the house in question, denotes that it is 
occupied. 


“The S{dhpésh,” says Burnes, “ are very fond of music and dancing, but, Amusements, 
in eating, the men separate from the women, and the dance of the one sex 
differs from that of the other. Both were exhibited to me; that of the men 
consists of three hops on one foot and leaps with both feet, going round in 
acircle. They have a two-stringed instrument and a kind of drum for 
music. 


“ The mode of life among the KA4firs is described as social, since they 
frequently assemble at each other’s houses, or under the trees which embo- 
som them, and have drinking parties. In winter they sit round a fire and 
talk of their exploits. ‘They drink from silver cups, trophies of their spoil 
in war. Old and young of both sexes drink wine, and grape-juice is given 
to children at the breast. A Hindi, who was present at a Kafir’s marriage, 
informed me that the bridegroom had his food given to him behind his 
back, because he had not killed a Muhammadan.” 


McNair, however, says that both sexes join in the dance, scarcely let- 
ting an evening pass without indulging in one round a blazing fire. Bid- 
dulph corroborates his statement regarding the sexes dancing together, and 
gives the following description of their dances :— 

‘“The Sfaéhpdsh are exceedingly fond of dancing, but their mode differs 
considerably from that of the tribes to the eastward. Instead of only one 
or two performers, everybody present, women as well as men, join in the 
dance together. A village dance was held before me—a wild and strange 
exhibition—the men brandished axes, clubs, and guns, which they fired off 
at intervals, amidst a chorus of whoops and shrill whistles. At times the 
whole would lock arms by pairs, and revolve backwards and forwards in a 
grotesque waltz, or following in order wind round and round in figures of 
8. Sometimes all would break off and dance singly, setting first to one 
and then to another in a sort of wild jig, or, forming in lines with locked 
arms, advance and retreat in steps like the Koles of Chota-Nagpore. The 
music consisted of two drums and a feeble flute, made of bamboo.” 

Both Biddulph and MeNair, I think, are describing the Kaldsh dance. 
The Bashgal dance consists of a sort of polka step without partners, the 
dancers going round in a circle and brandishing their axes as they dance 
The music generally consists of a small hand-drum and two or three raed 
flutes. I never saw the sexes mixing in the dance, nor have I ever seen 
any of the silver goblets described by Burnes. 


The form of government in Kafiristén is a sort of patriarchal repub- G ‘ 
overnmen 


lic, for there are certain families of ancient descent in each valley who and social 
laws, 
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are much looked up to, and a conclave of the elders or whitebeards, who 
settle all matters of government, and when necessary, make peace or 
war. Blood feuds are very prevalent and bitter, both between indivi- 
duals and tribes, and a very common way of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between families is to give a daughter in marriage to some member 
of the opposition: but in such a case it is understood that no dowry is 
exacted. Every Kafir killing a Kéfir, no matter what the provocation may 
have been, is driven out of his village for three years at least, after which 
time he may return with the consent of the elders, but takes his chance of 
being retaliated upon by the relatives of the victim ; and in aggravated cases 
he is not allowed to return at all. Vengeance is considered a sacred duty, 
but in the event of two Kafirs who have a blood feud between them meeting 
under circumstances precluding their settling accounts on the spot (such as 
one of them having a guest with him), the party wishing for delay throws 
his dagger on the ground, puts his foot on it, and gives his reasons, while the 
other party, advancing also, places his foot upon the weapon, and both turn- 
ing their backs on each other depart on their respective business. With 
all Muhammadans Kéfirs have a mortal feud, even with converts from their 
own tribes, and a youth is not considered to have arrived at manhood until 
he has killed one or two at least ; the greater the number the more exalted 
his position in society. An oath of peace among K4firs in time of hostili- 
ties is taken by licking a piece of salt. 


McNair however implies that blood feuds are uncommon. He says: 


“It is purely due to no blood-feuds existing amongst themselves that 
they have succeeded in holding their own against the Muhammadans by 
whom they are hemmed in on all sides. They have nothing in common with 
them, and, in fact, are incessantly engaged in petty warfare with the 
Muhammadans,” 


Bellew tells us that the clan leaders are called “ SAbemash,” and are 
usually appealed to for the settlement of family disputes. 


MeNair is wrong in this matter ; tribal feuds are very common, though 
domestic ones may not be. The village headman is the only authority 
recognised in Kéfiristan, and even his authority seems to be of a very 
superficial nature, 


Foreign The foreign relations of the Kéfirs consist chiefly in raiding expedi- 
relations. tions. Biddulph, however, tells us that within the last twenty years, 
part of the Kaméz clan of the Bashgalis has become tributary to the 
Chitral ruler, whose forces find an entrance through the Kalash country 
over the Shawal pass. Periodical raids, together with interference, invited 
by the clan in their internal quarrels, have led to their acknowledging Chitra 
supremacy. They now pay an annual tribute of several hundredweights of 
butter and honey, of which latter their country is said to produce enormous 
quantities, besides cattle, female slaves, silver cupsand necklaces, and great 
quantity of woollen blankets. Their chief village is called Bragamatal 
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meaning “ the houses on the hill,” but by the Chitrdlis it is called Luddéh, 


or “ the great village.” 
The Kalésh Kafirs are entirely subject to Chitral, and have been so ap- 


parently for some time. They were formerly subject to the Bashgalis, who 


still speak of them as their slaves. 

The above is substantially correct, but it is the Kamtdéz section(q.v.), not 
the Kaméz which is tributary, and even in the case of the Kamtéz Chitral 
authority is of the most shadowy description. 

Lockhart in the Gazetteer of Afghanistan gives the following interesting 
account of the manner in which they conduct their raids :— 

“When the Siahpdsh propose to make an inroad into the territories of 
their Muhammadan neighbours they all assemble, and those desirous of 
joining stand on one side. On this, one of the elders arises and harangues 
the audience on the deeds and the prowess of their aucestors, how many 
Muhammadans they had killed in their lifetime, how many of their villages 
they had plundered and destroyed, aud enjoins them to take example there- 
from. If there should be any amongst the assembly distinguished for his 
actions against the enemies of their faith, they are recounted and enlarged 
upon, as also the deeds of any other individuals the orator may recollect. 

‘“* When the bard has finished his address, the people, with the exception 
of those who have come forward to invade the country of their enemies, dis- 
perse to their several homes, and the latter make arrangements for their 
departure on the crusade. 

“Until they have matured their plans, and the expedition is ready to 
depart, no individual of the party either eats or sleeps in his own dwellings, 
and in whosoever’s house he may happen to be in the evening, there he 
sleeps for the night. 

“When the morning arrives for the warriors to set out, the people of the 
village or villages, as the case may be, give them provisions and wine for 
their journey, and those requiring arms are supplied with them. Some 
conspicuous hill or other place is then determined on, at which a beacon- 
fire is to be lighted on their return, in order that the villages may come out 
to meet them. The necessary fuel or combustible for this beacon is then 
got ready and piled up at the appointed place ; and in case any one might 
be so malicious to set fire to the pile, or that it might accidentally take 
fire all other persons are strictly fordidden to approach the spot under pain 
of severe punishment. 

“ Having shared the food and wine given to them by the villagers, each 
man places his portion in a small goat-skin bag kept for this purpose. Be- 
fore leaving the halting-ground every man conceals under a stone, or in some 
other place a day’s provisions to serve him on his return. ‘his is done each 
morning before setting out for the next stage. 

“The war party having arrived'‘near the borders of the territory of their 
foes, determine on some spot as the base of their operations, at which place 
also they agree to meet, if possible, every night. On this arrangement 
being completed, they roam throughout the hills, forests, and valleys in 
search of enemies, sometimes alone, and sometimes in parties of two or four, 
and at times in larger bodies. In the evening they meet together at the 
place agreed upon, and relate to each other the adventures of the day, and 
the number of Muhammadans they have killed. 
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“A tuft of the slain man’s hair is the token of victory, and the posses- 
sion of five such tufts confers the coveted title of ‘hero.’ It must be 
remembered that the slaying of Muhammadans confers social rank; 
hence the importance which attaches to these expeditions.” 


The following account is taken from Biddulph’s book :— 


Amns and “The arms of the Siahpdésh warrior are bow and arrows, battle-axe and 

warfare, dagger. The bows are small and weak, made of wood, and about 44 feet 
long, far less powerful weapons than the horn bows of Hinza and Nagar. 
It is said that they discarded horn bows some twenty years ago on account 
of their liability to break unexpectedly. The arrows are of reed, with heavy 
iron heads, hardly 2 feet long, They are carried in a leather quiver slung 
at the back. Notwithstanding their feeble appearance, I have seen prac- 
tice made with them up to 60 yards with considerable force and accuracy. 
The daggers are of capital workmanship, with deep double cross, handles 
of iron, ornamented with brass studs, carried in a triangular iron sheath, 
hung from the girdle. Battle-axes are beginning to give place to swords, 
and do not appear at any time to have been favourite weapons. Matchlocks 
of rude make are now beginning to come into use.” 


Biddulph’s account is correct ; a Kéfiris hardly ever without his dagger 
and axe. Spears tooare sometimes carried. They have very few fire-arms, 
at all events in the eastern part of Kéfiristén and they do not appreciate 
them. Their mode of fighting is to lie in ambush near the villages and graz- 
ing-grounds of their enemies ; for they very rarely attack them openly or in 
large numbers. Being very strong and active, they seem particularly fitted 
for stratagem, in which they are infinitely superior to their neighbours. 

They so much exceed the Muhammadans, by whom they are surrounded 
on all sides, in point of intrepidity and skill in their mode of warfare, that 
hitherto none of their enemies, save for a very short period, and then only in 
far superior numbers, have been able to oppose them with success. 


In Lockhart’s Gazetteer of Afghanistan the following information is 
given on this subject :— 
Vegetable “The chief vegetable productions in Ké@firistdn consist of wheat (which 
Ley cereale is cultivated in a greater proportion than any other grain), barley, and 
ture, millet, together with small quantities of rice in the low grounds in the 
southern parts of the country. A few varieties of vegetables and greens 
are grown wherever the land is suitable. They use the spring water for 
drinking purposes, having no wells; and the fields are entirely dependent 
on rain, or are irrigated artificially from the innumerable small streams 
intersecting the country, wherever the situation of the ground enables 
them to distribute the water by means of small cuts or channels. The 
quantity of land conveniently situated for this purpose is by no means 
great, and it is necessary to cultivate all the smallest available spots 
on the sides of mountains, and often on the terrace-like ridges. Many of 
the latter are artificial, and formed after the employment of great labour, 
time, and perseverance; indeed, no favourable bit of land, be it ever so 
small, is neglected. This somewhat unfavourable situation of the tillable 
land, and the often barren nature of the soil in many parts of the country, 
compels the people to depend in a greater measure on the produce of their 
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herds and flocks, and on their orchards and fruit-gardens for subsistence.* 


“The slopes and ravines of the Hindd-Kush, as well as many of the 
lower ranges of hills, are generally covered with primeval forests, contain- 
ing trees of immense size, the growth of ages, especially the different kinds 
of pine and fir, such as the déoddr, ‘ chilghéza,’ and five or six other sorts ; 
the oak, hazel, alder, wild olive, plane, horse-chestnut, sésu harkara (a species 
of fir), mulberry, walnut, jujube tree, together with several others. 


“The dense forests of pine and other trees supply the people of these 
alpine regions with an inexhaustible stock of fuel, as well as wood for 
building purposes. Pine slips are generally used instead of lamps and 
torches. 


“ The fruits are produced in great quantities and of fine flavour, and con- 
sist of grapes of several kinds, pears, apples, apricots, plums of two or three 
species, peaches, nectarines, figs, wild walnuts, quinces, pomegranates and 
mulberries, walnut trees, and, it may be presumed, peach, almond, and pis- 
tachio trees, which abound in the hills of their neighbours, The whole of 
these are chiefly grown in the sheltered valleys to the south. There are a 
few others growing wild, such as the ‘amluk’ (a species of Diospyros), 
‘pista’ (Pistacia lentiscus), the seed of the ‘ chilgdza’ (species of pine), &c. 


“ Numerous wild flowers, indigenous to these regions, grow in the hills 
and in the valleys; the gu/-7.nargzs, or narcissus, is to be found in infinite 
numbers. 

“Masson mentions that the river Kéo, when swollen, brings down to 
Laghmén branches of an odoriferous wood supposed to be cedar, but which 
is more likely to be the juniper cedar. The unfitness of the country for the 
purposes of tillage is so evident that the principal attention of the inhabit- 
ants is directed to their orchards, which yield them amazing quantities of 
fruit, which are found also, in the wild state, in the greatest profusion over 
their hills. 

“ Lumsden says the cultivation is in the hands of the women, who till, 
sow, and reap; they have no ploughs, but their chief implements of hus- 
bandry are a pointed stick of hard wood, a three-pronged wooden fork, and 
a reaping hook; a rope is fastened to the fork just above the prongs and 
while one woman pushes the fork into the ground as far as she can, another 
turns the soil by pulling the rope forward. As soon as a field has been 
turned over it is manured, and the surface being once more slightly forked 
up it is sown and watered ; when weeds appear, the pointed stick is used to 
eradicate them, much in the same way as a gardener in England would use 
a Dutch hoe. 

‘Masson generally corroborates these statements saying— 


‘In tilling the land, both in Kéfiristan and the districts to the south and 
west, men and women alike assist. In the valley, or wherever the land is 
sufficiently level, oxen are used for ploughing at the rate of one to each 
plough ; but on account of the generally irregular face of the country, the 
Sihpdsh tribes, as well as their Nimchah and Muhammadan neighbours to 
the south and west, are obliged to sow their grain wherever they may be 
fortunate enough to obtain available spots of land. These mostly consist of 
narrow terraces, or plateaux, on the sides of steep hills, sometimes natural, 


* Thero is a very considerable amount of cultivation at all events in the Arnawai valley. 


Fauna. 
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but often constructed at the expense of great labour, where oxen could not 
be brought ; and in these places the soil is ploughed by hand. 

“The plough used by the Kafir tribes is a very rough and primitive 
affair, consisting of a piece of wood about 8 feet in length, terminating in 
three prongs, of about a foot long, and somewhat in the form of a trident, 
save that it is slightly curved towards the prongs or teeth. A rope of 
goat’s-hair is fastened to this machine at the middle, and this the woman 
or man holds with both hands. Should the plot of ground be of any size, 
the back of the individual, generally a female, is turned from the plough; 
and with the rope over one shoulder she pulls it along, whilst the man, 
guiding and pushing it forward with one hand, scatters the grain with the 
other from a little bg fastened round the waist, as he goes along. If the 
plot be small, as is generally the case, the woman stands on one side of the 
little field with her face turned towards the plough, whilst her husband, 
father, or brother, as the case may be, stands at the other. She then merely 
draws the plough towards her, whilst he guides it and sows the seed as 
before described. By this method the soil, as may be easily conceived, is 
merely turned; but when an ox can be attached, it is done in a better 
manner. The ploughing and sowing having thus been completed, both 
persons go over the land again, and cover up the grain with their feet.’ 

‘The principal harvest takes place in the autumn, and the crops which 
are sown in the spring greatly depend on the rain to bring them to perfec- 
tion. When the crop is sufficiently ripe, it is cut down, carried home, and 
the grain separated from the straws by oxen treading over it.” 

As far as my personal experience goes, the cultivation is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the women. The men think it derogatory to work, 
While the women are in the fields the men look after the children. 

Below 10,000’ the mountain slopes are covered with déoddr and other 
forest trees, while in the higher valley grow birch and willow. Lower 
down, say below 7,000’, fruit trees abound, especially the walnut, mulberry, 
apricot, and apple. Vines are grown in profusion. 

The wild animals in Kéfiristan do not probably differ from those of 
other mountainous regions of the same nature ; these are probably leopard, 
bear, ibex, and mérkhor. 

Masson says horned cattle are scarce in Kéfiristén, but Raverty says 
there are numerous herds of them. Goats are said to be numerous and are 
of a particularly fine breed, and supply the inhabitants not only with food, 
but also with clothing, which is made from the prepared skins of these 
goats, and which, from being worn with the black hair outside, has earned 
for these people the name Siahpdsh. 

Sheep are apparently not so abundant, those that there are being of the 
fat-tailed variety, except in the Péch district, where large flocks of the 
long-tailed sheep are to be seen. None but the poorest act as shepherds, 
and these are paid at the rate of one sheep in twenty for every six months 
they have charge of them. 

Biddulph tells us that the Siéhpdésh breeds of hounds, cattle, sheep, and 
fowls are celebrated for their fine quality, and are much sought after by 
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their neighbours. The cattle, which in appearance and size compare favour 
ably with English breeds, are parti-coloured, with large humps. Those in 
the neighbouring valleys are small and humpless. 

Bellew tells us that “they possess great numbers of cows and sheep, 
which are mostly kept in the lower valleys; while higher up are found the 
domestic yak and vast flocks of goats.” 

With reference to the above, cattle and goats are certainly numerous, 
and the cattle are considered superior to those in Chitral. I doubt, how- 
ever, if there are any yaks, and there are certainly no fowls, as the Kafirs 
abominate poultry. 

“With the exception of a few slaves, the Kéafir tribes send but Trade. 
little out of their country, the only other exports being a little wine, vine- 
gar, wax, and honey. They import all sorts of small goods, such as 
needles, horn-combs, scissors, small knives of Kaha] or Peshawar manufac- 
ture, and very roughly made; balls of cotton thread, coarse cotton cloth, 
called in India ‘ sade ;’ Lohani chintz, so called because brought into Af- 
ghanistan in the first place by the Léhbani tribe of Afghans ; indigo for 
dyeing purposes (and also used by the women for making false moles on 
the face) ; gunpowder, lead, and salt. 

“The Ké4firs levy a tax, termed ‘alang,’ from the Muhammadans 
and Nimchahs who dwell in the vicinity of their frontier, and who are 
unable to prevent their inroads, at the rate of one skein or ball of thread or 
cotton, and a Tabriz ‘seer’ of salt, equal to about eight pounds English, 
for each inhabited house.” 

Girdlestone says,“ Independently of clothing and salt the Kéfirs have few 
wants to be supplied from abroad. Iron is brought from Dir or Afghanis- 
tin. Coarse sugar is also an imported article. In return they give copper, 
ore, and lead, with a considerable mixture of silver. They will accept coin, 
but retain it for use as ornaments, and not as currency. A little gold- 
washing is also done, Averse, though the Kéfirs are, to strangers entering 
their country, yet once they have been passed in by one of themselves, 
they are safe from attack, and hospitably received. In this way pedlars 
from Peshawar, with cheap wares, frequently penetrate into their country.” 

I give the above extracts for what they are worth. From my personal 
knowledge I should say that the Kafirs have no idea of the value of money. 
The chief import is salt, which is brought into the country by Badakhshi 
traders, and bartered for ghee and cheese, 


‘‘ Kafir slaves are greatly sought after by the Afghans on account of their Slavery. 
known courage and fidelity, and the present reigning Barakzdi family used 
to have all their confidential body-servants from these tribes, as well as 
young boys to attend upon the harem. The price of a Kafir boy used to 
be from 40 to 200 Company’s rupees. Katir girls when caught are brought 
up by the rich families as slaves, and fetch so much per span in height 
according to their looks; a very pretty one has been known to sell at 
R100 per span, or almost her weight in silver. ‘They are said to be 
exceedingly fair, but, like Circassians and Georgians, are wanting in ani- 
mation. These slaves are generally procured through the agency of 
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rascally Nimchahs (half-breeds) in the neighbourhood of Farajghdn and 
Chighar Sarai.” 


It is a mistaken idea to imagine that the Ka4fir tribes sell their own 
children, as Burnes mentions, at the rate of R20 the span, Whenever the 
people of Chitral and Laghmén, who are generally at peace with them, come 
into their borders for the purpose of barter and for purchasing slaves 
they sell them the children of the Baris, a tribe of labourers. Yet, uncivi- 
lised as they are, it is rather improbable that they would show much} hesi- 
tation or compunction for a good reward to kidnap and sell their neigh- 
bour’s children if opportunity offered ; nevertheless it is of rare occurrence: 


Biddulph speaks of the indigenous slave population as “ Patsas,” not 
Baris, and implies that they are found only among the Bashgalis, from 
whom they differ in no respect except social position. He says they are 
probably descendants of captives taken from other tribes in war. They 
bear arms, and identify themselves in every way with their masters in all 
contests vith external enemies. They are distinguished by their],tunics 
having no sleeves, very narrow edgings, and a coloured badge sown on to 
the back. Their women are not allowed to wear the head-dress with horns, 
like the other Bashgali women. 


The lovely Circassian-like creatures alluded to above must be very rare, 


1 have seen dozens of Kéfir women, but never one that could truthfully 
be called pretty. 


“The Siahpdsh are said to have none of the prejudices regarding food 
coramon to Muhammadans or Hindts, excepting only that some of them 
are said not to eat fowls, which is also a Hindu prejudice ; otherwise they 
eat beef; but the flesh of sheep and goats, particularly the latter, is more 
commonly consumed, as also the game they capture in the chase, such as 
deer, antelope, ibex, the antlers of which they set up in their places of 
worship, and the Adchdr, or mountain sheep,and other smaller animals. 
They sometimes eat the flesh of bears, but this is very seldom. Burnes 
describes them as eating monkeys, which is not truly the case, for these 
animals, even if they exist in the country, are extremely rare. 

“Their other articles of food consist of unleavened bread, milk, curds, 
butter, honey, a few herbs, vegetables and fruit, which latter their country 
produces in great quantities, and of excellent flavour. 

‘All classes of people drink a great deal of wine. On public occasions 
the Kafirs are very liberal with their wine, and it is put into vessels and 
placed in convenient places, where all who come may help themselves. 
There are stringent regulations regarding picking the grapes before a 
certain day, and great care is taken in their cultivation. 

“The wine does not seem to be of a very intoxicating nature, judging 
from the deep potations in which they indulge, without becoming over- 
excited or quarrelsome. In the manufacture they boil it, and use it with- 
out filtering, which is the cause of its untempting appearance. 

« Bread, the staple article of food, is made from three different kinds of 
grain—wheat, barley, and millet-—mixed together and ground into flour in 
ahand mill. This is made into thick cakes, or bannocks, baked in an oven, 
or on an iron dish, suspended over the fire. 
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“Their method of slaughtering cattle is strange and superstitious, The 
animal intended to be killed is brought out, and is seized by the head by 
one man, whilst a second strikes it a blow on the neck with a sword, or 
long, sharp knife, If the head is severed from the body by one stroke, 
which is generally the case, the flesh is considered pure and fit for food, 
but if not, they give the carcase to the Baris, who are held in the light of 
pariahs, 

“Their diet consists principally of meat, cheese, curds and fruits, both 
fresh and dried. The quantity of cheese made and consumed by them is 
said to be surprising. The natives of the Kohistén of Kabal and of the 
dependent valleys of Sar Alang, Panjshir, Nijrao, &c., subsist much in the 
same way, and although they can obtain grain more easily they have a 
remarkable predilection for cheese and dricd fruits. Ké&bal is supplied 
with cheese from those parts, and the people of Nijrao are very expert in 
its manufacture. Dried mulberries, which are no doubt abundant with 
the Sfahpdsh, are a favourite food of Kohisténis, and much used by them 
in lieu of bread. They devour them by handfuls, washing them down with 
water, and travel with bags of them as regularly as the Siahpésh do with 
‘khigs’ of wine. 

“The K4fir wines are of two classes, dark or light, according to the 
colour of the grapes used in the manufacture. None but children are 
allowed by the laws of the land to touch the vines before an appointed 
period, when the whole tribe set to work and get in the vintage; this 
custom was adopted in order to ensure the grapes being thoroughly ripe 
before they are made into wine, and secure its being of the best quality. 
The fruit is trodden in a large wooden trough, from which a small spout 
conducts the juice on to a grass sieve, placed over the mouth of a large 
earthen or stone vat, in which the wine is allowed to settle and ferment, 
the froth which rises being daily skimmed off. As soon as the process of 
fermentation is over, the sediment is removed from the bottom of the vat 
in wooden ladles, with the greatest care to prevent the wine becoming 
muddy, after which the mouth of the vat is closed with mud, and remains so 
for three or four months, when the wine is fit for use, but the longer it is 
kept the more it is valued. When the whole of the wine has been used, 
bread is soaked at the bottom of the vat, and in this shape forms a 
recherché dish among Kafirs.” 

McNair gives the following account of the food :— 

“The food, either bread, (which is ordinarily of very thick cakes, but 
when guests are entertained of very thin broad cakes, like Indian 
chapdttres,) or meat boiled in a large iron cauldron, is served iu large deep 
circular wooden vessels hollowed from a trunk or thick branch of a tree, 
without any table, though tables were seen occasionally on which drinkin 
vessels were set. The bread cakes were served to guests, with slices of 
cheese between two such cakes, imbedded in hot butter.” 

The so-called Kéfir wine is beastly stuff, more like vinegar than wine. 
The Kéfirs do not know the art of fermenting liquor nor of distilling it, 
and the beverage used is nothing but pure grape juice, which perhaps is nice 
enough when fresh. Kafir cheese is not bad, being very like what we call 
cream-cheese. 


The commonest ailments are ophthalmia and fever, with periodical Diseases and 
epidemics of small-pox. remedies, 


Nimohas, 


Kafir names. 
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The Kéfirs use various herbs as medicines, Plastic earths, mixed with 
oil, are much used for wounds, and the value of splints for broken limbs is 
recognised. 

MeNair also tells us that ‘‘heart disease, colic, rupture, stricture, and 
tape-worm are common. The remedy for the latter consists of pills com- 
posed of the bark of two wild plants (Baborang and Kambela), mixed with 
equal proportions of sugar. Another antidote is the bark or leaf of the 
wild peach.” 

Eye complaints are very common, the result chiefly of dirt. Venereal 
too is very general, 

Frequent mention has been made in this article of the Nimchas. 
These are Kéfirs converted to Muhammadanism and dwelling on the 
borders of Kéfiristaén. Through them chiefly is the connection of the 
Kafirs with the outer world maintained, Like most half-castes, they 
appear to be an altogether inferior people. Their visits to the K4fir country 
are only made under certain restrictions. They can only enter on given 
days, and then only with the sanction of a tribal council. Their business 
must be stated, and, as a rule, they must come singly and unarmed. These 
precautions are necessary, as the Nimchas are often employed to kidnap 
Kafir women and children. 

The naming of a Kéfir child is rather a curious ceremony. The 
mother holds the infant in her arms ready to feed it, whilst the names of 
its grandparents for several generations according to sex are successively 
repeated over it. The name uttered at the moment the babe helps 
itself is that by which it is henceforth known. The most common 
male names are: Changli, Demé, Hazdr, Taidzar, Marah, Budal, Basti 
Garé, Garnash, Azar, Kéchuk, Kimrak, Pakhola, Dronéds, Chadar, Trim4, 
Dabding, Palak, Udir, Zézai, Kamar, Shtaélak and Goméra; while the 
common names for females are Malé, Zanbalé, Masénki, Zandki, Diler, 
Zori, Spai, Pagli, Bias, Uréré, Malaki, Pakaki, &c. 

Mussalmén names also frequently occur. ‘They are very often the 
names of murdered men adopted by their assassins or their sons.—( Gardner ; 
Elphinstone ; Burnes; Masson ; Raverty ; Lumsden ; Bellew ; Biddulph ; 
Girdlestone ; McNair; Lockhart ; Giles ; Barrow.) 


AHMAD DEWANA— 


The upper part of the Arnawai or Bashgal valley, namely, that portion 
above the junction of the Liluk stream is socalled. ‘There are now-a-days 
no inhabitants, but formerly this part of the valley was cultivated, and there 
are three old towers still existing in different parts of the valley whieh each 
bear the name of Ahmad Dewana. From the head of the valley there is a 
pass into Badakhshan called the Mandal (7.v.), which is probably the same 
as that marked in old maps as the Ahmad Dewdna pass. Besides this, there 
are the Zidig, Artzi and Ustich passes leading into the Lutku valley 
between the Dorah Kotal and Gabar.—( Barrow.) 


ALINGAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river which rises in the south slope of the Hindt-Kush under the 
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name of the K4o. After a course of about 70 miles, it joins the Alishang 
at Tégarhi, in the district of Laghm4n, or Tigri, and then takes the name 
of Laghman. After flowing for 8 to 10 miles further through the above- 
mentioned district, it joins the Kabal river some miles west of Jaldlabad 
at Kirgéh, 1 mile to the east of Mandrdwar, and about 25 miles from the 
embouchure of the Kunar. Though not deep, this river has a rapid current, 
and its bed is so full of loose boulders that it is always dangerous to cross. 
No year elapses that some accident does not happen in crossing it. The 
valley of the Alingér from Tégarhi is wide and spacious, and trends east, 
and is described as very fertile in grain. It is inhabited by Ghilzéis, 
Arékis, and Niézis, is amply provided with small forts, but has no con- 
siderable village. 

Above the Nidzis, come the Nimchas, or converted Kéfirs, and above 
these again in the mountains, true Kafirs may be met with. The route up 
the Alingér valley leads into the very heart of Kéfiristén, Afghan territory 
ending at the fort of Badidbdéd, where Lady Sale was imprisoned in 1840. 
In Kéfiristén the valley is best known as the K4o. At its head is said 
to be a pass known as the Pir Panjal, which leads into Badakhshdn. 

The principal villages in this valley are Zola, Nikara, Badmask, Midn 
Shak, Penjpai, Kulman,and Gaochak. The population of the whole valley 
is estimated at 10,000 souls, and includes Shahgiris, Randiis, Katihis, and 
Sandis.—(Masson ; Raverty; Bellew ; McNair.) 

Viran also is probably in the valley of this river, though it may be in 
that of the Péch. It is curious that it should not have been mentioned 
by any of the above authorities, as it is apparently the largest village in 
Kafiristaén.—(Barrow.) 

Colonel Stewart, from native information, gives us a good many details 
regarding the upper part of the Alingar. He: says the upper portion of the 
valley is more open than the lower. Wheat, barley, and jowdrare cultivated, 
and grapes and apricots grow in great profusion. The tribes he mentions 
as occupying this valley are: the Waméah, Katibi, and Karak Kéfirs, who 
together muster between 7,000 and 8,000 fighting-men. The Katihi K&firs 
he places at the head of the valley, the Wamah on its eastern side, and the 
Karak on the western, The following table is given on his authority :— 




















Lert Bank. Ricat Bang, 
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ALISHANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river which rises in the south slope of the Hindi-Kush above the district 
of Najil, and alter running about 60 miles through the Siébpésh Kéfir 
country, almost parallel with, and but a few miles distant from, the Kao, 
joins that river at Tégarhi, whence the united stream is known as the 
Laghmin, Though not a deep river, except after rain, it has a rapid 
current, and its bed is so full of loose boulders that it is always dangerous 
to cross. The north-eastern limit of this valley is prominently marked by 
the high mountain Koh Karinj, extending from east to west along its 
entire length. The town of Alishang is a small walled-in place of about 
400 houses, but has nothing remarkable in its appearance. The valley of 
Alishang is chiefly inhabited by converted Kéfirs, or Nimchas. 

Afghan territory ends at Tang-i-Najil, above which the valley is inha- 
bited by Kafirs of the Shahgiri, Pandu, and Katihi clans, who possess in all 
about 2,000 houses, and are constantly at feud with one another. The 
valley is said to be very fertile. Its principal villages are Ati, Chakala, 
Yolandi, Sardé, Farajgén, and Bargdon.—(Raverty ; Masson; Leech; 
Elphinstone ; McNair.) 

The above is not reliable: the Alishang cannot be much more than 40 
miles in length, and it is by no means certain that any part of the valley 
is inhabited by true Kafirs. According to Stewart the inhabitants are 
Hazéras, Panjshiris, Tajiks, Kohistanis, Safis, &c., and itis Afghan territory 
throughout, though probably Afghan rule is merely nominal,—(Barrow ; 
Stewart.) 


AMISOZ—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village in Kéfiristén towards the Kunar frontier of Afghdnistan, said to 


contain 1,000 houses and to be situated on the edge of a table-land.— 
(Masson.) 


APSAI—Lat, 35° 43’, Long. 71° 25’; Elev. 7,230’. 

A Bashgal village of the Kamtéz section, situated in the Arnawai valley, 
about 6 miles below Shai, the highest village. The village contains about 
1,000 inhabitants. The main block is on the left, and there is a small 
suburb on the right; the two are connected by a good bridge, practicable for 
laden animals. Walnut and mulberry trees are plentiful in the fields 
round the village, while the hillsides are clothed with déoddr, The head- 
man in 1885 was Basti.— ( Barrow.) 


ARANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Ké4firistén towards the Kunar frontier, said to have 3,000 
houses.— (MMasson.) 

ARCHAG AON —Lat. Long. Elev. 


A pass leading into Kéfiristan from Déh-i-Purién at the head of the Panjshfr 
valley. Archagdon is also the name of w fort in Kéfiristén, having 18 
towers.—=(Leech.) 
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ARNAWAT, on BASHGAL GOL— 

A fertile and populous valley of K4firistén, which is contiguous on the 
east with Chitrdl. The Arnawai rises in the Mandal pass, and after a 
course of about 50 miles joins the Chitral river just above Arando, From 
Shdéi downwards it is thickly populated, but above Shai it is almost unin- 
habited, though there is ample room for cultivation about Ahmad Dewdana. 
Above Shii birch and willow are the only common trees, but below it the 
hill-sides are covered with déoddr, while in the valley from Apsai down- 
wards fruit-trees abound, especially the walnut, grape, apricot, and mul- 
berry. Below Apsai cultivation is almost continuous and offers a marked 
contrast to the intermittent patches which characterise the valleys of 
Chitral. The river is a rapid one, fordable in most placesin the upper 
part of its course, but with a very strong current, generally speaking about 
4 miles an hour. There are good single span pole bridges at Apsai and 
Liddéh. The inhabitants are all Bashgalis, their sections being Kamtdéz 
(q.v.) Kaméz, Momar, (g.v.), and probably some others. The total popu- 
lation is probably about thirty or forty thousand. The principal villages 
are Shdi, Apsai, Shidgél, Liddéh or Bragamatal, Badamak, Postam, 
Apalik, Madogal, and Kamdésh. The valley above, and including, Lid- 
déh is nominally tributary to Chitral, but the connection is very fragile. 
The roads in the valley are impracticable for horses except for a short dis- 
tance from the mouth of the river. Besides the route up the valley from 
Arando there are the following passes into it: Mandal from Badakhsh4n, 
Artza, Ustich, Zidig, and Shiai from the Litkd valley, Gangalwat and 
Shawal from Kalashgim, and one or two other passes from the Dros-dis- 
trict. The Shii route is practicable for horses.—(Barrow.) 


ARTZO— Vide Part II. 


BALANKURA—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A village in Kafiristan in the Rimbur valley. The inhabitants belong to 
the Kalash section, and are inferior in manner, appearance, and disposition 
to their neighbours in the west. They pay a small tribute in kind to 
Chitral.—(@McNair.) 


BARIR—VPide Part II. 
BARIS— 


The name given by the Kéfirs to their slaves. These slaves are generally 
captives taken in war. They and the Kéfir women do nearly all the field 
work. Mussulmén captives are always killed and never kept as slaves, so 
that the Baris must all necessarily be true Kafirs. The Barfs are the only 
men who do carrier work. Possibly the Baris are identical with the Patsas 
mentioned by Biddulph.—(Bellew,) 


BASHGALIS— 
A Kafir tribe inhabiting the Arnawai valley, or, as it is more commonly 
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called, the Bashgal Gol. Bashgal appears to be a Chitrali name for the 
tribe, the inhabitants speak of themselves as Kamdésh, Kaméz (q.v,), and 
Kamtéz (¢.v.) ; as ‘oz’ and ‘ toz’? mean Lower and Upper, I infer that the 
real name of either the tribe or valley is Kam or Kaméh (q.v.), but this 
1 could never definitely ascertain. 


The Bashgalis wear short-sleeved tunics, reaching nearly to the knee, 
and gathered in at the waist with a leather belt, from which hangs a dag- 
ger. The tunic is of woven black goat’s-hair, with a broad red edge along 
the bottom. The women wear a curious head-dress, consisting of a sort of 
black cap, with lappets and two horns, about a foot long, made of wood, 
wrapped round with black cloth and fixed to the cap. 


The Bashgalis claim the Kalashis as slaves. They are divided according 
to McNair into five classes—~ Kamdésh, Keshtéz, Mangals, Werdnis, Liid- 
déhchis. Of these the Keshtéz, Mangals, and Werdnis pay a nominal 
tribute in kind to Chitral.” Regarding this matter Biddulph says: 
“Within the last twenty years part of the Kaméz clan of Bashgalis has 
become tributary to the Chitral ruler, whose forces find an entrance through 
the Kalash country from Bumboret over a steep pass; and periodical raids, 
together with interference, invited by the clan in their internal quarrels, 
have led to their acknowledging Chitral supremacy, They now pay an 
annual tribute of several hundredweights of butter and honey, of which 
latter their country is said to produce enormous quantities, besides cattle, 
female slaves, silver cups and necklaces, and a great quantity of woollen 
blankets. Their chief village is called Bragamatal, meaning “ the houses on 
the hill,” but by the Chitrdlfs it is called Luddéh, or “ the great village.” 


As far as I know, the Kamtéz only pay tribute, while McNair’s divi- 
sions are certainly not correct.—(Biddulph ; McNair ; Barrow.) 
BRAGAMATAL— 
The chief village of the Kamtéz clan of Kéfirs. The Chitrdlfs call it 
Liddéh.—( Biddulph.) 


BUMBORET—V/ide Part II. (Perhaps Bamsonatu is more correct.) 


CHINAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Puridn glen of Panjshfr into Kéfiristén.—( Leech.) 
DARASKARG—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A hamlet of Bamboret Kéfiristén, famous for its pears. The valley is 
very narrow, and the cultivation restricted to terraced fields. The inha- 
bitants are Kalésh Kafirs and a few Bashgali settlers. — (Jc Nair.) 


DEH-I-GZ— 
A village in Ka4firistan, said to consist of a thousand houses.—(Masson.) 
DIGIRI— Vide Part II. 
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DUHTAK— 

A tribe of Siéhpésh Kéfirs, who formerly held the districts about Koh 
Kérinj (which forms the angle between the river K4o and the Najil, or 
Alishang, just before they unite at Tégarhi). Some few of this tribe have 
become converts to Muhammadanism, and now dwell in the Inkér valley, 
along with a small portion of the Damah tribe. A large number of the 
Duhtak tribe at present inhabit the country towards Chighar Sardi and 
on the borders of Chitral.—(Raverty.) 


GAMBIR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kéfiristén on the Kunar frontier of Afghénistén. It is said 
to be situated on the crest of a table-land and to contain a thousand houses. 
This also appears to be the name of one of the Kaéfir sub-divisions living 
north of Laghman. There is a clan of this name living on the west side 
of the Péch Dara.—(Masson ; Turner ; Barrow.) 


GANGALWAT—VFide Part II. 

KALASHGUM—Vide Part II. 

KALASHIS—V/ide Part II. 

KAMAH— : 
A river in Kéfristén. Iam inclined to think it is the same as the Arna- 
wai (q.v.) ; my reasons are given in the articles “ KAririsrAn” (page 2) 


and “ Basueais.” Bellew and Gardner speak of it as joining the Kunar 
river at Chighar Saréi, but that is the Péch of MeNair.— (Barrow.) 


KAMDESH— 


A village, or group of villages, in the Arnawai valley between Liddéh and 
the mouth of the river, The inhabitants are Bashgar Kéfirs and speak of 
themselves as Kamdésh.—( Barrow.) 


KAMOZ— 
A section of the Bashgal clan of Kafirs who occupy the lower part of the 
Arnawai valley. Their headmen in 1885 were Dewdn Malik and Mirzan. 
The Kamoz villages, taking in the succession from north to south, are— 
Agru, Argatzi, Urmil, Kanbogrém, Binagrém, Kamdésh, J amjangram, 
Miragraém, Saret, Kamah, Pitigal, Urtizen, Ustrat, Kintiar. The Chitral 
ruler claims a sort of supremacy over them, but it is very nominal, and the 
only visible sign of it is an occasional present of butter and honey. 

According to Bellew the Kaméz are identical with the Gandharf of 500 

years ago and originally occupied the Mohmand country, It is possible 
that they may have come from Kamaéh.—(Barrow.) 

KAMPAR— 


A tribe of Siahpésh Kéfirs, who dwell in the valley of the Kunar river, 
somewhere north of Nurgil. They retain their ancient faith.—(Raverty.) 


KAMTOZ— 
A section of the Rashgal clan of Kéfirs living in the upper part of the 
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Arnawai valley of Kéfiristén. Their villages, &c., commencing from the 


north are— 
Villages, Hea 
PshérorShii.  . Guo” de x2 20" 
Apsai . ‘ : . Basti . : : ; 200 
Shidgél . : . 7 Gomédra . 7 : 200 
Liddéh or Bagramatal . Mérah : ‘. . : 1,000 
Bazinchor . ‘ ‘ Kamrtik ‘ ‘ ; ‘ "120 
Badamak . . . ‘ Azor ; : ‘ ‘ 250 
Prayoh . . . . P ; : F : 80 
Aulakgél . ‘ é . Darwoh ‘ . : - 100 
Chapi é . ‘ ‘ Shadroh ‘ ° . : 110 
Postam . ‘ . : Achntk . : i . 160 


Total ; 2,340 
or a population of 11,000 or 12,000 souls.—( Barrow.) —= 


KANTOR— 
A Kéafir clan, divided into Kainigal and Gada. The Kainigal is again 
subdivided into the Béirkéma, Pimichgrém, and Aterg4m. This is said 
to be the largest of the Kafir clans. According to Gardner they live high 
up among the mountains, and are much fairer than the tribes of the south. 


—(Lumsden ; Gardner.) 


KAO—Lat. Long. lev. 
A river which rises in Kéfiristén and joins the river of Alishang at 
Tégarhi, after which the united stream is called the Alingar (q.v.). The 
whole of this river is sometimes called Alingar, but this is perhaps erro- 
neous. Raverty says it has a course of 70 miles—(Masson ; Raverty.) 


KARAL—Vide Part II. 


KARINJ— 
A mountain range which separates the Alishang and Alingdr valleys. 


It probably forms the western boundary of Kéfiristén. Its highest peak is 
over 14,000’. 

KATAR orn KATUR— 
A tribe of Sidhpésh Ka4firs, who according to Raverty inhabit the valley 
of Nagil, which they are said to have held in Babar’s time. They are ac- 
counted by the Afgh4ns as the most bigoted of the Kafirs. Stewart, 
however, places them east of the eastern watershed of the Alingdér.— 


(Raverty ; Stewart.) 


KATAWAS— 
A Kahr clan who are said to be riders; they therefore probably dwell 


in fairly open country. They appear to be a powerful clan.—(Tanner.) 


KATIni— 
A tribe of Sidhpésh Kéfirs who inhabit the country lying two days’ 
journey, or 50 miles, north-east of the valley of Kanda-i-Nil, north of 
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Hindti-Kush. It was formerly settled in the valley of Parchaghan, on the 
Panjshir road, where a few families, amounting to about 2,500 souls, still 
dwell. They have, to a great extent, become Muhammadans, but in name 
only, for they seem to be excessively ignorant of the simplest forms of that 
faith. According to Stewart the Katihi live at the upper end of the 
Aling4r valley.—(Raverty ; Stewart.) 
K HILTIS— 

A Kéfir clan mentioned ty Mr. Girdlestone on the authority of Colonel 
Gardner. He talks of the Hindi-Kush between the Khawak and Doréh 
passes as being inhabited by Khiltis. According to him the Khiltis prefer 
to build their houses in a clearing in the heart of some forest. Their 
houses are seldom less than two storeys high, with side staircases on the out- 
side. The supreme deity of the Khiltis is called Dogan. They also pay 
special respect to the North Star.—(Gardner.) 


KITIGALIS— 

The Kitigalis, or Wirigalfs, are a small tribe of Sfahpdésh Ké4firs who 
dwell either on the north side of the Hindd-Kush or in the northernmost 
part of the Wai country on the south side, and are subject to Manjan, a 
small mountain state of the Oxus valley, concerning which less is known 
than of the Siéhpésh themselves. This last clan is called Sufédpdsh, from 
their wearing white garments, and the race is said to be very small. 

KUND—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A high snow-capped peak overlooking the Laghmén valley from the 
region of Kéfiristén. It is on the summit of this mountain that Noah’s 
ark is supposed to have rested after the flood.—(Holdich.) 

KURAK— 

A clan of Kéfirs occupying the western side of the Alingér valley 
above Badiibad ; according to Stewart they muster about 2,000 fighting 
men.—(Stewart.) 

LAMGALIS—V/ide “ Rimoatts,” 

LUDDEH, or BRAGAMATAL—Lat. 35° 38’, Long. 71° 24’; Elev. 6,350’. 
A large village on both banks of the Arnawai river in Kéfiristén be- 
longing to the Kamtéz section of the Bashgal clan. It is said to contain 
about 5,000 inhabitants, the headman being Mérah. There is a good bridge 
across the river at Liddéh. ‘To add to its importance, it commands the 
Sbawal and Gangalwat routes into Kalaéshgim. There isa good deal of 
cultivation about Liddéh, and grapes, walnut, apricot, and mulberry are 
plentiful in the valley, while the hill-sides are clothed with déodér. Liddéh 
is the Chitral name for the place.—(Barrow.) 

LO LU K—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Kéfiristin which joins the Arnawai valley on its left side, 
about 3 miles above Shai. Up this valley, which is uninhabited, there is 
a road to Viran,—( Barrow.) 
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MANDAL PASS.—Lat. 36° 1’, Long. 71° 12’; Elev. 

A pass into Kéfiristin from Sanglich into Badakhshén. It is situated 
about 7 miles south-south-east of the Hauz-i-Dorah, or Lake Dufferin. 
From above the lake it goes for several miles over a snowfield, and then 
crosses the watershed to Ahmad Dewana, at the head of the Arnawai valley. 
It is probably only fit for men on foot, as the Badakhshi traders travelling 
with their donkeys prefer the Doréh and Zidig route. In old maps this 
pass is shown as the Achmet Dewdéna.—( Barrow.) 


MANDUL— 
A tribe of Sfahpésh Kéfirs who dwell in a portion of the valley of 
Kanda-i-Nil. They formerly dwelt in the Shamékat valley lying to the 
west of Laghmin, and containing fourteen small glens in it, but they were 
driven from this locality as lately as the reign of the Emperor Jahfngir, 
Lumsden mentions a clan called Mandegal, which is perhaps the 
same.—(Raverty ; Lumsden.) 


MAZAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A river in Kéfiristén which flows into the Kunar river. The lower part of 
this river is Afghén.— (Jasson.) 

MOMAR— 


A section of the Bashgali clan of Kéfirs dwelling below Postém in the 
Arnawai valley of Kéfiristén. Their villages, &c., are— 


Headmen in 1885, Houses. 
Maniél . . ‘ . . Marik . : : . 60 
Saskuen . . ; 7 : Arbik ° : . . 60 
Bagalgrém é ‘ 4 Badur 7 ; ; . 320 


ToTaL 440 


which would give a total population of over 2,000 souls.—(Barrow.,) 


NIKARA— 
A large village in the Alingar valley, Kafiristén, said to contain 5,000 
houses (?). Here there is a gigantic figure of the god Gulshor. Nikara 
can be reached in thirteen days from Chitral, by the Kaldsh and Arnawai 


route.— (MeNair.) 

PAN DIT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Kéfiristan, on the Kunar frontier, said to be situated on 
the ridge of a table-land at the extremity of a valley, and to contain 1,000 
houses. — ( Afasson.) 

This is probably the same as the Pandésh of Bellew. 

PANDU— 
A tribe of Siahpésh Kafirs, who formerly occupied the valley of Péhan, 
and now hold the east portion of the valley of Mél (Alishang). Here 
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they have several villages, vz., Mukfwatf, Niolf, Tilid, Pandd, Parmalwal. 
A very few of this tribe have become converts to Isl4mism.— (Laverty.) 
PASHAGAI— 
A tribe of Siéhpésh Kéfirs who formerly held the valley of Séikal, a 
portion of which, containing the large towns of Dumidn, Kandla, Param- 
dél, and Tard, it continues to retain. The people of these places have 
become Mubammadans. Of the remainder of the tribe, who follow their 
ancient religion, some dwell in the country of the Siahpésh and some to 
the north, in the valley of Mél. —(Raverty.) 
PATSAS— 

The name given by the Bashgali Kéfirs to their slaves, Biddulph 
says: “There is als» a small slave population existing among the Bash- 

. galis, who speak their language and seem to differ from them in no respect, 
except in social position. They are called Patsas, and are probably de- 
scendants of captives taken from other tribes in war. They bear arms, and 
identify themselves in every way with their masters in all contests with 
external enemies. They are distinguished by their tunics having no sleeves, 
very narrow edgings, and a coloured badge sown on to the back, ‘heir 
women are not allowed to wear the head-dress with horns, like the other 
Bashgali women.” —(Biddulph.) 


PICH, or PECH DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 


A river of Kéfiristén mentioned by McNair. K6i Téwa and Nurgal are 
two of its villages.—(MeNair.) 


RAMGALIS, or LAMGALIS— 


A clan of Siahpdésh Kaéfirs who inhabit the upper parts of the valleys which 
run down from the Hindd-Kush in a south-westerly direction, where 
they come into contact with the Afghans of Kébal. This tribe also ex- 
tends, apparently, to the north side of the mountains. The people of Lagh- 
min are probably of this stock, converted to Islém in comparatively recent 
times.— ( Biddulph.) 


RUMBUR—/Pide Part II. 
SALOH— 


One of the tribes of Kéfiristin, In former times it held the valley of 
Rén4k6t or Saléo, but for very many years past it has been dwelling in that 
part of the centre of K4firistén watered by the Shanab river, towards the 
highest ranges of Hindi-Kush, and called the Shanah valley. It lies to 
the west of the Kathi country, north of Laghmén and east of the valley of 
Kéndé-i-Nil. This tribe continues to follow its ancient faith, 
Masson mentions a place called Saléh Rénékét, about 8 miles south- 
‘ west of Alishang, where there are two or three modern forts and, it is said, 
some ancient vestiges, From a spring here it is also asserted that frag- 
ments of rubies are ejected, and that parcels of them are collected and sold 
to the Kébal druggists as medicaments,—(Raverty ; Masson.) 
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SAMAJEL— 


A tribe of Kafiristan, who, in ancient times, dwelt in the Shamékot and 
its contiguous valleys along with the Manduls, and at the present day oc- 
cupy a portion of the valley of Kéndé-i-Nil, with the Mandils and Katih- 
fs.— ( Raverty.) 


SANU KAFIRS.—/ide “ Wamaun.” 


SHAHGIR{IS— 
A Kafir tribe inhabiting the Alingér and Alfshang valleys. 


SHAWAL—/ide Part II. 


SHIDGOL—Lat. 35° 40’ 0’, Long. 71° 24’; Elev, 6,900’. 
A village of the Kamtéz section of the Bashgal Kafirs, situated on the 
right bank of the Arnawai river. It contains about 1,000 inhabitants, the 
headman in 1885 being Gomara. Grape cultivation commences at Shid- 
gol.—( Barrow.) 


SHUI, on PSHUR—Lat. 35° 48’, Long. 71° 25’; Elev. 7,830’. 

The highest village in the Arnawai valley of Kéfiristan. It is situated 
on the left bank of the river, and contains about 600 inhabitants belong- 
ing to the Kamtéz section of the Bashgal clan. The head man in 1885 
was Gini. The village is built in one block of three storeys, round a square 
enclosure. There is a fair amount of cultivation, and excellent grazing- 
grounds in the valley above the village. From Shii there is a route 
practicable for horses, leading to Izh, near Drdshp, in Injgém. Shii is 
apparently the Chitrali name, Pshir the Kafir.—(Barrow.) 


SIAHPOSH— 
The name by which the inhabitants of K4firistén are known,—Vide ‘‘ Ki- 
FIRISTAN.” 


SUFEDPOSH— 
A name given to the Wirfgali tribe of Kafirs (g.v.) on account of the 
garments they wear.—(Biddulph.) 


TRAIGAMA— 
A division of the Sféhpésh Kéfirs, which is again subdivided into the Dévi, 
Gambir, and Katar or Katar. 


TUPAKAL— 
A tribe of Kafir Sfahpésh, who inhabit the valley of Inkar, which they 
have held for some centuries past. They are nearly all Muhammadans by 
profession, but are nevertheless considered by their neighbours of that faith 
to be worse than the Kafirs generally. —(Raverty.) 

USTICH—Pide Part II. 

UTAK GOL—JPide Part IT. 

VIRAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A very large village in the heart of Kéfiristan, and apparently the most 
important place in the country. The headman in 1885 was said to be 
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Uta-Bizok. There are two routes from the Arnawai valley to Viran, one 
up the Ldldk valley, the other from Kamdésh ; the latter crosses three 
ranges of mountains.—( Barrow.) 

WADIHU— 
A Kéfir clan inhabiting the valley of Inkar. A few of them are Muham- 
madans.—(Raverty.) 

WAIGAL— 
A tribe of the Kéfir Siahpésh, who live to the south of Kashkar, on the east 
bank of the river bounding the Kampar district on the north. They have 
not changed their faith, but pay a small tribute to the chief of Kashkar. 
Masson says Waigal is a tribe of 6,000 houses on the Kunar frontier. 

Biddulph says: ‘‘ The Waigalis inhabit the valleys running south-east 
from the Hindd-Kush and joining the Kunar river about Chigar Sarai.” 
They are subdivided into 18 clans. In the Dara-i-Nur are converted 

Waigalis, who have abandoned the national costume and adopted cotton 
clothes. Biddulph notices the following peculiarities in their dress: “On 
their feet they wear rude sandals of goat-skin, with a tuft of hair on the 
instep as a decoration. The women wear long sack-like garments, of black 
woven goats’-hair, with long loose sleeves, and a coloured cotton scarf 
bound tightly over the shoulders. Their hair they wear plaited in a num- 
ber of thin plaits, which are coiled away under the head-dress.—( Masson ; 
Raverty ; Biddulph.) 

WAMAH— 
A Ka4fir tribe who inhabit the Inkar valley. Some few of them have 
become Muhammadans. They are also called Sani Kafirs, or Ldl K&firs, 
and are described as a merry, jovial people. According to Tanner they 
livein the upper end of the Péch Dara, but Stewart places them on the 
east side of the Alingdr river, and reckons them at about 4,000 fighting- 
men,—(Raverty ; Tanner ; Stewart.) 

WIRIGALIS.—Vide Kit1¢atfs. 
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Route No. 1. 


AsporrABhp To Cutis, vid Kaaudn, 


Authorities—Drew ; Montcomerie ; Anzsort ; Scorr. 








DistaNoz in Mivgs, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 





1, Mansanpa . .| 153 wee Vide Route No.3, 


(d. p. 0.) 
2. Ganar ~ «f 183 34 A village and police station, situated on the left 
(2,920 ft.) bank of the Nainsikh ; supplies procurable ; 


water plentiful ; country hilly ; road made, but 
not practicable for carts, though nearly so. The 
bridge is suitable for vamels. 


The Khén of Garhi is one of the most influential men in Hazara. The bungalow is on 
the right bank of the Nainsikh. 


3. BALakor . , 13 47 A small town on the right bank of the Nain- 
(3,650 ft.) sukh, situated at the foot of a spur, and com- 
pletely commanded by the village of Mittikot, 

perched higher up on the same spur ; supplies 

procurable ; water plentiful. Encamp in a fine grove of trees ; road fair, suitable for 
camels, running up the left bank of the Nainstkh, and occasionally crossing over low 
hills. There are four routes from Balakét to Kuri on the Kishan Ganga (vide Route 


No. 2). 

4. Kawar. ‘ 12 59 A small village; few supplies proourable ; water 
plentiful ; ee mountainons ; road fair, wind- 
ing along the hill-side above the Nainstikh, ccca- 
sional ascents and descents, and in places rather 
narrow for laden mules. 

6. Janfp ss. . 14 73 A small village ; supplies scarce ; water plenti. 


ful ;country as in last stage ; road difficult, 

About half way, ata place called Paras, a path 

strikes off by the Bhaidri pass to Drava and the 
valley of Kishan Ganga. There is a road tothe right to Mantr, and over the Shikdra 
pass to Drdva and Kashmfr, which is muoh used by traders, and also by foot passengers. 
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Route No. 2—con/d. 
eee e—oaoaSsSsese SSS Ee 


Distance 1n Miuzs. 








Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 
6. Kacuin . ‘ 15 88 A village prettily situated on the left bank of 





the Nainsikh ; supplies scarce ; water plentiful ; 
| country mountainous, and in places well wooded; 
road, as above, running up the valley of the Nain. 
sikh and through a gorge in which the Sikh army, in 1838, under Shekh Ibrahim, was 
oompl-tely annihilated by the mountaineers holding the heights between the villages of 
Jumalmari and Bevla. 
Kaghan is under the influence of a race of Saiads connected with the once famous Saiad 
Akbar. 
The Kaghan valley is 8,000 feet above the sea, and quite slut in by snow from 6 ta 
8 months. ‘I'he Nainstlh rushes down from the snowy mountains in greut volume and 
with headlong impetuosity. 


7. Nagana . ‘ 14 102 The last-village in the valley of the Nainstkh ; 

a depdt for food forthe Gajars, who frequent 

with their herds the pastures in the upper tribu- 

taries of that river ; water plentiful. The road 

crosses the Nainstikh at Kaghan ; then proceeds up the right bank, recrossing it at Navang, 
where a tributary from the Safar Mula lake joins the river. 


8. Burawal . 13 11 A halting place ; water procurable. The road pro- 
ceeds along the left bank of the river through 
meadows atforling pasture for numerous flocks 
and herds. Half wav Batdékundi, another halt- 

ing-place, is passed. whuuce a road turns off to Kashmir by the Trir Gali pass. From Bura- 
wii, Srinagar is said to be 14 marches by the Chounturi pass (vide footnote). 


g WalraR wl, 12 127 A halting-place ; road as in last march. 
10, Lecosar Laxe*. 9 136 The valley closes in as the lake is approached ; 
(11,070 ft.) huge blocks of sandstone, thrown up in the most 


rugged manner, confine the water all round. 


The Jalkud pass leads from the lake over the Rutti Guli Kotal to Sbardi in the Kishan 
Ganga valley. 


1. Candis en 15* 151 A fort on the left bank of the Indus. The road 
for 3 or 4 miles ascends a difficult hill known as 
the Babtisur Kétal; then descends to the water. 
shed lvading down to the Indus. The road vid 
Kaghén closed by snow from November to May, but in Childs itself snow rarely falls. 








* The distance from Lulnsar to Childs ia considerably under-estimated, It is about 30 miles, 


The stages ax given above are very unreliable beyond Narang. Mr. G. U, Scott, of the Survey, recammenda 
the following atages alter Narang, cic. :— 


Miles, 
8, Datakundi Katha as via mee a ius aes 9 
8 Waitar a oe ase ves we soe 9 
10, Kotawai ove ace see ae ae aaa 9 
11, Gittidés (at the foot of the Bahfisar pass) ate xan cn: « 10 
12. Thak (down the Thak valley) tas aaa a ena ow 12 
13, Chiléa( ditto ditto ) x75 oes a oe ow = 12 


Thia would make the total distance 163 miles. Ag stated ahove, there are no villages after Narang, the places 
arked jo the mnp being merely summer resorta. The road is practicable for pack ouimals throughout, and 
as far as the Babdsar poss is a made road, but ix not kept in repair. 
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1. MansawRa ve 153 sea 
2. GARHI eae 183 34 Vide Route No. 3. 
3. Muzararipip ...| 10 44 |) 
4, ManDaL ar 12 56 A village (frequently called Mandal-Draw, from 


the village on the opposite bank of the Pakoti 

stream), encamping ground roomy and shaded, 
; situated below the viliage on the left bank of the 
Pakoti; supplies procurable. Road over a grassy plain to the river, which is crossed by 
a rope suspension bridge; thence it proceeds to the village of Bandi, and descends to the 
Kishan Ganga ; it again ascends through sloping patches of cultivation, and rounds the spur 
in an easterly direction. It now becomes rough and stony, ascends gradually to a small 
stream ; crosses this, and passes through a wooded ravine; the path then makesa gradual de- 
scent along the side of the mountain, and crosses another stream; ascent from ravine pretty 
steep ; it then goes along the hill-side by a fairly level road, crossing one or two rills, to 
another stream, which is forded; rough, stony ascent to the town of Kiri, the greater 
portion of which lies above the path. 


From Kuri there are four router to Béldkdt in the Kaghan valley, viz. :-— 

(1) By the Gallati Gali to Bélakdt, 2 marches; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, 
a large village of about 30 houses in Kaghén. 

(2) By the Nur Galt to Bdlakdt, 2 marches ; half-way halting-place, Késhi. 

(3) By the Nekti Gali or the Nekt-ki-Dhana, 2 marches; half-way halting-place, Kashi. 

(4) By the Sangri-ki-Gali to Gunul, 2 marches; half way halting-place, Rajkét, a 
large village. 

Of these routes, No, (1) is the best, and No (3) the worst; but none of them are much 
used, most of the traffic being by the Garhi road; they are practicable fur unladen cattle, 
and ponies may be riddenin places. “From Native information. | 

Leaving Kiri, the path makes a short steep descent to a considerable stream, which is 
crossed by a Aadal bridge; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky spur, passes along and 
above the Kishan Ganga on to some huts and fields; it then crosses a small stream, just 
under a waterfall about 40 feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to 
nome fields which lie below the village of Parsacha ; it then deseends to the edge of the 
Kishan Ganga, and passes over drifts and débris from the hill side; though pretty level, the 

ath is rough and stony. Then on to the Bdgh just below the village of Kundi, and by a 
jogo and smooth path through rice-fields round the spur, when-it desoonds to a stream which 
is forded ; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga through a patch of jungle; then a short 
stony ascent, and through the rice terraces, passing above the extensive riee-ficlde of Kal- 
panna by a level path to village of Draw. The path then descends to the Pakoti stream, 
which is crossed by a small bridge, thrown across at a point where the stream is narrow, and 
rocky banks rise perpendicularly for some fect. ‘he path then ascends to the village of Mandal. 

From Mandal thera is a route to Bhiinja. a village in Kaghan, viz. :-— 

(1) Mandal to Pakot, a village following the course of the Pakot stream. 
(2) Pakot to Bhinja, crossing the Bhedri Gali. 


A fair road, practicable for cattle; it is closed for about four monthe in winter. No 
» cnstoma duties are levied on this road, whish is but little used. [rom Native information.} 
(Time occupied in walking, 4h. and 45 m.) 


a i ee a 


Ag 
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5. BaLaGnan eee ll 67 A village situated on asmall stream with some 


shady trees; encamping ground confined ; water 
from the stream, and also from a spring ; sup- 
plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal 
passes through fields, and, rounding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, passes below the 
village of Siichi. 
There is a route from Pala wid Sirsanga pass to Dural, a village in Lower Drawar on the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga (see the sth march), viz. :— 


Kos. 
(1) Pale to Panjur ou oud nee soe wee 6 
(2) Jaggian Dok Ges as wie ta ise 3 a village. 
(3) Jabbian Dok jae ws wee a asa 6 
(4) Kutton Ss aes wee ee ay ose 8 
(5) Dural ne aes Sos is at 5 
28 


After crossing a stream below Pala, it turns down a narrow valley to.some cottages called 
Mingram-ka-Takia ; it then croases another small stream, and passes close to a cluster of houses 
in the centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along the bare 
side of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the village of Damrali; it then descends 
to the Kishan Ganga. On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields. Cross 
the Urshi stream by a kadal bridge just above ite junction with the Kishan Ganga, and 
ascend to a spur and on to a few fielda called Hajean (belonging to Jing, the village on the 
top of the ridge above the road). The Urshi isa considerable stream, but might be fordel, 
except during floods. No water is met with again until near the village of Bunkroar. 
From Hajean the path ascends gradually, and lies along the grassy hill-side above the river, 
until it comes to a small rill near the small village of Bunkroar; thence by a pretty level 
road, but in places stony, to Balagran, (Time occupied in walking, 4 b. 21 m.) 


6. CHowGaLl one 8 75 A camping ground on an open space, shaded 
by one or two trees, on the left bank of a 
stream near a waterfnll; the fields and dwell- 
ings of the Chowguli-dok lie above it ; supplies 
pot procurable. 

The path leads down the valley in which Balagran is situated, rounds two spurs above the 
Kishan Ganga, and descends gradually to Manjotah ; cross a small stream in a narrow valley, 
and round the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegran ; thence, passing | ere 
and there a few huts and fields, the path is pretty level as far as the north of the valley, 
where it passes along the grassy mountain side, and follows for some distance the rizht bank 
of the stream until the valley narrows. The path then goes up a rocky gorge, lying first 
on one side, and then onthe other side of it; nally zigzags up between precipitous rocky 
walls to the top of the pass, an ascent of nearly 3,000 feet. To the south of the Galli, 
or pass, the “Chting” peak rises to a great height, and forms @ conspicuous landmark 
from the valley of the Kishan Ganga. The descent on the east side is gradual and easy 
by a good broad path, and passes through fields and dwellings to Chowgali. (Time occupied 
in walking, 2 h. 63 1.) ; 

7. Bagan ite 6 81 A village of about 40 houses, stretching up 

and along the hillside for a considerable distance. 
The best encamping ground is under some trees 
by the path near the north end of ti vilinge, 
elose to a small rill which flows down the hill on 
that side of the village. Some supplies are procurable. From Chowgali there are two paths; 
the lower follows the course of the Kishan Ganga, the upper crosses the spur by the Chow- 
gali. Taking the upper road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the 
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spur, which it crosses at a clump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet above Baran). The 
descent is at first rather easy as far as the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where 
it becomes steeper and more difficult, and zigzags down the spur to the east; it crosses the 
Bisa stream towards the head of the gorge, and, descending gradually by the side of the hill 
above the upperriost houses of Katta, tops the spur, and passes just above Jirgi; the path is 
then less steep down to the fields of Sadpira ; cross asmall stream, and down the spurs in 
a north-westerly direction, and cross a rill, and then through indian-oorn fields to Baran. 
(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 7 m.) 


This road through the Chowgali is said to be closed in winter during heavy falls of snow. 


8. DuraL sia 10 91 Village. The most convenient and shady spot 
for encamping is on the river bank, about half 
a mile south of the village; very scanty sup- 
plies precurable. Road from Baran rough and 
stony along the side of the hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small un- 
bridged stream to the village of Bandi. Thence to the village of Jura, the path (which is 
rough and stony, but for the most prt shady) passes on the side of the mountain through 
fields. On leaving Jura, cross a small stream, and ascend tor some distance; the path ther 
lies along the side of the grassy mountain ; ascends to and crosses over the Budi Teti spur;- 
and descends for about 600 feet down the side of the hill to the village of Sandok, which 
is situated on the slope of the mountain above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga; it 
then descends, crosses a small stream, and proceeds round the spur to the encamping ground 
of Dural. The path is rough and stony, and in places narrow. (Time ocenpied in walking, 
4h. 10m.) ; 
From Dural paths to the Kaghan valley lieup the Jagrin glen, viz., to Battakand,. 
6 marches (27 kcs), by the Turgali pass, to Mandri by the Bishla pass, 6 marches (29 kos),. 
and to Mantr, 5 marches, by the’ Shikara paiss. These routes are only open for four months 
(Suneto September). All are practicable for cattle, but only the first for laden cattle. 


9, LaLua et 8 99 A village situated on a flat-topped spur, Though’ 
it contains only five houses and a masjid, the 
village covers a considerable extent of ground. 

There ave a few trees, and one or two eligible: 
spots for encamping. It is supplied with waterby a stream from the hills. Supplies procur- 
able. Lalla is connected with Btgan (on the left bank of the river) by a zampa bridge. 


On leaving Dural, ae leads through fields to the Jagrin stream (not fordable), which 
iscrossed by akada/ bridge. It then ascends the hill-side, and, rounding the spur, descends 
by the side of the hill to the village of Bata; thence a stony ascent, and round the spur’ 
above the site of the old bridge, and along the river bank at foot of the bare rocky hill through 
the rice-fields below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mere passage for the river. The 
path lying along the right bank, and rising up the side of the spur, crosses it, and descends 
to the village of Chak, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga (the opposite bank of the river 
is formed of a perpendicular cliff called Asi, the path on thet bank lying over the débris at 
the foot by the water’s edge). From Chak the road ascends gradually to the village of 
Makam. and thence it is broad and good to Lalln, (Time occupied in walking, 3 bh. 32 m.) 


10. Tatt Lonat... 9 108 Camping ground on the right bank of a large’ 
unfordable stream just above its junction with 
the Kishan Ganga. Below the fields of Tuali- 
Lohat there is plenty of shade, and rome caves: 
in the rocks by the edge of the Kishan Ganga. 
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are capable of affording shelter to a considerable number of men. Scanty supplies of grain 
precurable. Road along the flat spur on which Lalla is situated ; it then descends to a level 
strip of partly cultivated land on the right bank of the river ; then enters a forest, and rises 
atid falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer; it then descends, crosses a stream, 
and follows along the river bank, passing a small tower at the end of the bridge which crosses 
the Kishan Ganga. Here it enters ona level strip of land strewn with large rocks and 


houlders, and through some fields belonging to the village of Karen on the right bank of 
Kishan Ganga. 


(From Karen there is a route to Srinagar by the Pathara Gulli and Shalura.) 


Karen.—One of the largest villages in Drawar. A rope bridge at present. A masonry 
tower at each end garrisoned by 20 men About 25 houses. Slight cultivation. A rough 
path leads to Bugana, south-west of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lobat. 


To Pathra dok.—A village in Drawar. Road leads along the Kashmir-ka-Katta,: 
passing Manayan and Kundi. 


To Shalura.—Cross the Pathra Galli. From the top of the pass there are two paths 
leading down into the valley of Kashmir, and henes to Srinagar. This is described aa being a 
good path, practicable for laden cattle; it is closed for short intervals during heavy falls of 
snow. | Mrom Native information.) The path is here pretty level ; it then goes through 
the fields of the village of Kaser, and rises over the spur’ and slopes down to the Babun-ka- 
Katta stream. ‘This is a strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and untordable ; it is crossed by 
a kadal bridge. 


There is a route from Nagdar, a considerable village situated on the left bank of the 
Babun-ka-Katta stream, at some little distance from the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to 
Manur or Baddan Gram :— 


(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok—Following the course of the Babun-ka-Katta stream. 


(2) Babun-dok to Reuri-dok—Cross the Jagran stream by a bridge midway, and cross 
the Chirik Galli. 


(3) Reuri-dok to Manur or Baddan Gram—Crossing the Shikara Galli. 


This is a long stage, but can be shortened by stopping at the Chupper-dok above the vil- 
lage. 


This road is closed during the four winter months; it is traversed by laden cnolies. but 
is not practicable for cattle, Fuel and water may be obtained at all the halting-places. 
[From Native information. | 


The road then rounds the spur, and passes through the fields of the village of Kinari, and 
rises and falls along the grassy side of the hill, and then descends, fot about 400 feet, the steep 
side of the mountain to the camping ground on right bank of the stream near the bridge. 
Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 46 m.) 


There is a route from Tali Lohat to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Lohat to Ulari ; 
2) Netian ; (3) Kulawar; (4) Burawai. 


There are no habitations at the intermediate encamping grounds ; but fuel and water are 
obtainable. This road is closed for the four winter months ; when quite clear of snow, it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads. [From Native information. ] 
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11. Dupniab, on DUN- 12 120 A hamlet in Upper Drawar, situated on the 
DIAL. right bank of the Kishan Ganga river; it is 


distant about 12 miles south-west of Shardi by 
the main path lying along the right bank of the 
river. There is also a pathway along the left 
bank, but it is described as being very rough and 
difficult. 


The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to the south-east of the 
village; and a path, by which the valley of Kashmir may be reached, lies up the bed of the 
stream, which is walled the Kashmir-ka-Katta. 


Thus (1) Dudnial to Tamagan, a camping ground ; (2) to Zerhama, a village near Laddra- 
wan, crossing the Pathan Khan hill; (3) and (4) to Sopur, two long marches. Sometimes the 
journey may be accomplished by boat from Mogalpur, at the junction of the Kamil and 
Lahwal. This is the post road between Srinagar and Upper Drawar ; but there are no ddk 
houses en voute, as the messengers go from village to village ; they usually travel in pairs in 
summer, and in small parties of four or five in winter. The post is not despatched at. any 
regular interval. but as occasion may require. In winter the road is frequently closed for a 
few days at a time by snow ; it is practicable for unladen ponies, except when the streams are 
in flood.—, From Native information. ] 


The village contains a masjid and five houses inhabited by zemindars. There is also a 
musafir-khana for the accoumodation of native travellers. The houses are much scattered, 
and surrounded by extensive patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of 
the river. A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected if 
due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined ; the path ascends through the 
Tali Lohat fields, and then through open forest and patches of grass, with frequent short 
ascents and descents along the side of the mountain above the right bank of the river, to a 
Jarge and unfordable stream. The road is rough and stony in many places; cross the 
stream by bridge. and round a spur of the hill; then through more cultivation, and descend 
to the fields of Durian, crossing by a £adal bridge a stream en route. 


There is a route from Durian to Burawai in Khagan, which is 3 marches or 19 kos, and is 
described as being fit for cattle. Ascend the hill-side, and pass along the rocky side of moun- 
tain; cross the Kandaran stream in a rocky gorge; ascend again above the right bank of 
river, and then descend to Changan fields, Frem Changan to Iuduial the valley of the 
Kishan Ganga is merely a narrow gorge with precipitous sides giving passage to the river. 
Ascending the foot of the spnr through the fields of Changan, the path passes along the bare 
side of the hill, and then makes a steep ascent by steps and galleries alone the face of 
the rocky mountain for some distance, and passes over the Surmai hill (about 1,800 feet above 
the river). It then descends to Dudnial, crossing a narrow ravine and sinall stream, and 
passes through fields. This is a somewhat long and fatiguing march owing to the nuinerous 
tps und downs, and the stony naturo of much of the road. The path is in many places 
very narrow, and carried along the face of the hill by gallcries of timber and steps. (Time 
occupied in walking, 5 h. 1 m.) 


12. Suagpr oA 12 132 A village of some importance, situated on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, at the northern 
extremity of Upper Drawar. The fort is the 
residence of the thanadar, whose authority ex- 
tends as far down the valley as the village of 
Dinyer. Shardi lies on the direct road from 
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Kashmir to Chilas; the path crosses the Kishan Ganga by a zampa bridge, and followsthe course 
of the Sargan, or Kankatori stream ; it is said to be four stages to the village of Niat in Chi. 
las (vide Koute No. 68). The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-east 
of the village and fort at a spot where, during the melting of the snow, the stream is 
nearly 100 yards wide. When the waters subside, a temporary /adal bridge is usually 
thrown across the river ata narrow part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge ; 
but it is only practicable for foot passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed by 
swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation on account of the strength of the 
current and the number of rocks in the bed of the river. 


In the direction of Muzafarabad, the main path follows the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga; it is fairly good for foot passengers, but may be held to be impassable for cattle. 
Being very little used, itis not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left 
bank of the river leading to the suspension bridge above Duidnial, but it is described as 
being very rough. To the eastward of Shardi, in the direction of Gurais, there is no path, 
the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains. The passage, however, has on 
rare occasions been successfully accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only 
passable when the river is at its lowest. Shardi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts 
rcattered amid the corn-fields. The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or Katsil-ka- 
Katta stream, but the most part lie on the left bank. The best encamping ground is situated 
near the ziard¢ of Sdiad Jamal, above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance 
from the bed of the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
are almost the only trecs in the village. The fort isa square mud-built enclosure, with a 
bastion tower at each corner; it overhangs the left bank of the Madmatti stream, at a 
distance of about 200 yards from the course of the Kishan Ganga, The garrison is said to 
consist of two jemadars and 60 eepoys, with two zambzras, or small field pieces. The fort is 
commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an ancient 
Hindi temple. This temple stands at the foot of a spur which rises above the right bank of 
the Madmatti stream, and slopes up gradually for some distance, until it culminates in 
the precipitous pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmir. The temple is approached by n staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving Dudnial, 
the path continues along the right bank of the river opposite Thajan, and above the 
zampa bridge south-east of that village. The Kishan Ganga here narrows again, the sides 
of the hilla on both sides being green and wooded. Through the fields of Mandikar, 
crossing stream, and along the rocks by the edge of the river; the path then ascends 
and passes through the fields of Wastit, beneath which village the Kishan Ganga is spanned 
by azampa bridge. A short descent from Iasiit, and then along the river bank again for 
some distance ; road almost level; valley widening, a short descent and ascent through the 
fields of Khojaseri ; then cross a stream by a kadal bridge. Pass throngh the fields and few 
scattered houses of Malikseri. After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows to a rocky gorge 
with precipitous sides. Steep ascent from the river bank, and ee through cultivation 
appertaining to Kurigam ; cross a considerable stream, which is bridged in two places, and 
ascegd to the village of Kurigam. There isa route from Kurigam to Burawai by the Ratti 
Galli.* 


© A emall villuge in Upper Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 









Kos. 
1. Cuanza. oe ove 6 A G6jar dok. Path very rough. 
2. Katuawam w. ase sa 6 A G6jar dok. Path very rough; crosa Rati! Galll, 
8. Bomawar... ave ae 6 A village in Kaghén. Road good. 
Three marchee—Totat ... ie 18 


This road is only practicable for « short time mn summer. [From Native information. ] 
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Pass through more fields ; descend and cross a rill, and follow up the course of the Kishan 
Ganga by an almost level road to the zampa bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga. The 
path now leads along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga to the camping ground on the right 
bank of the stream north-east of fort. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 5 m.) 

13. Moxtanh Matix- ll 143 | Anencamping ground. The path leads along 
Ka-KoTHt. the spur at the back of Shardi, and then ascends 
along the side of the precipitous rocky mountain 
in a westerly direction ; it then passes above some 
Gtijars huts along the bare hill side, and makes a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and 
makes a steep ascent to the top of the pass, passing on the way several shepherds’ huts ; cross 
the narrow saddle, and descend to the Moktah Malik-ka-Kothi. At first the descent is very 
steep ; it then goes through thick jungle on the left bank of a mountain torrent, which it fol. 
lows into the valley, which here contracts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides; the path 
continues down the left bank of the stream to camp. (Time occupied in walking, 6 h.) 

(It is said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Loldb valley and Shardi, 

except when the snow is on the ground, or when the streams are in flood; the path is but 


little used.) 

14, Camp ae 10 153 | Encamping ground in an open forest at an cleva- 
tion of about 1,800 feet above Thien. The path 
lies up a narrow wooded valley, following the course 
of the stream mostly by the right bank: the track, 

whioh is undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the stream, 

opposite the encanping ground of Moktah-Malik-ka-Kothi, is formed of precipitous grey rock. 

The ascent to the top is about 2,800 feet, and then there is a steady descent of about 3,000 

feet ; but, though steep, it is good. (‘Time occupied in walking, 4h. 32 m,) 

16. THiEn re 6 159 | A village embedded in fruit and other trees on 
the Domail, or angle formed by the junction of 
the Zemindhar Khan stream from the cast and the 
Kretsinar from the north. Thien lies on both 

banks of the latter stream, on the path between the Lolab valley and Shardi. Coolies and sup- 

plies are procurable from the neighbouring village of Kroras, situated about a mile further down 
the valley. Path down the stony bed of a stream, crossing and recrossing it two or three 
times ; it then ascends and follows along the spur some way; short steep descent, and cross 

a atroam by a kadal bridge ; follow a narrow valley round the spur, and emerge into an open 

forest bush jungle over a spur; then cross couple of streams, and pass some shepherds’ huts 

culled Tsakkol, and downa narrow valley by the grassy shady bank of the stream to Thien. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 32 m.) 

16. Matsin jas 13 172 | A village lying intho mountainous district be- 
tween the north end of the Kashmir valley and 
the Kishan Ganga ; itis situated in a narrow valley 
at. the confluence of the Dudi stream, which flows 

from the east, with the Poshwarru from the sonth-cast. The united waters form the Matsil, 

a considorable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 31°48", long. 74° 27", 

As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the banks of this strcam are said to become very preci- 

pitons, and cannot be traversed. Most of the houses are built ina line on the right bank of 

the D&di stream, which is shallow and fordable, and is also crossed by a dada? bridge. To 
tho south of the village the mountains are clothed with forest ; those to the north are 
covered with grass, with here and there a few pine trees. Inthe valley to the sonth of 
the village there is a somewhat spacious marg, or plain, watered by the Poshwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which during summer is 

visited by Jarge numbers of Gujars and shepherds. The lofty ranges of mountains aro 
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intersected by numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while 
upon the hill tops the shepherds find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep, 
The summer population of this district comes mostly from the Loléb valley, to which 
there is an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies on the Schart stream, about 15 
miles south-west uf Matsil. There is said to be amore direct path to a village called Korhama, 
but it is described as being very rough. 


From Matsil there is said to bz a path leading to Lalpira, in the Lolab valley, by way of 
Korhama ; it is divided into two stages, of about 6 kos each, v¢z.—(1) Matsil to Churpathri ; 
(2) Churpathri to Lalptira, This path is not practicable for laden cattle, and is closed during 
the winter months by the snow which collects in the narrow gorges through which it lies. 


In bygone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the ‘Chilasis, 
for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited; it now forms part of Guraie. 
Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. The most part of anch little cultiva- 
tion as does exist lies to the east of the village, above the right bank of the Didi stream. 
When the crops are in the ground, it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; 
a narrow strip of ground by the bank of the Didi stream is the most eligible situation. 


Through rice-fields, along the right bank of stream, path nearly level ; cross the Wor- 
ragaddi stream close to its junction with the Zemindhar Khan : gradual ascent through 
atches of cultivation toa spot called Nonawine, much frequented by Gtijars and their 
Ricks ;aconvenient situation for encamping. Thence up the grassy spurs on the north 
side of the valley, crossing several torrents to a Giijar dok. From this the ascent is ste 
through an open forest to the top of Zemindhar Khan. Total ascent of about 4,600 feet. 
The descent to Matsil is about 2,700 feet, path mostly good; crosses numerous rills down 
each side of the mountain in a northerly direction through open forest ; descend spur, and 
cross Matsil stream by ford ; then down the middle of the marg,and ford the Poshwarru 
stream close to its junction with the Matsil ; thence along the grassy side of mountain, and 
descend gradually through open forest above the right bank of stream, and down the gorge 
to Matail. (Time occupied in walking, 5h. 29m.) 


17. Dupr mn 9 181 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream ; space 
limited, as the valley is very narrow ; abundance 
of firewood. On leaving Matsil, round the spur, 
and throngh the fields east of villages; then up 

along the grassy side of mountain, and by a pretty level path; cross the Katwarru 

torrent (fordable by a kadal bridge), and through forest above the right bank of stream, 
passing one or two scattered huts ; cross the Tsandan Khol, a considerable torrent, but 
which can be forded ; then, passing more huts, reach a Gujar dok on the right bank of stream 
just above the confluence of the Zunda stream from the north ; eross the left bank, and 
follow along the bank of the Dudi stream tothe encamping ground. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 32 m.) 


18. GrsHart Ws 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain 
just above the limits of birch forest, much fre 
quented by shepherds. Fuel and water procur- 
able below the encamping ground. No supplies. 

Path up the D&di stream, which towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all 

seasons. When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, & 

path must be taken up along the spur above the right bankas Sar as the Gujar dok, 
situated at the confluence of the Ztinda stream. On Jeaving the bed of the stream, there is 
no regular path, and the ascent to the top of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. 

The top of the mountain (about 2,200 feet above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy 
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ridge strewn with rocks. The descent is at first pretty easy 5 it then becomes somewhat 
steeper down a grassy spur, which is clothed with birch forest for about two-thirds of the 
way ; cross the Hanti stream, which.is not Jeep; it is about 30° feet wide, with moderate 
current, and can be forded. The path now ascends (about 2,600 fect) a ridge in a north- 
easterly: direction, and is at first very steep, and there is no indication — of any regular 
path ; it orosses the ridge at its lowest point, and follows along the side of it in a northerly 
direction, descending gradually ; it then becomes moré regularly defiued, and is almost 
level, The descent then continues in a north-easterly direction to Ueshart. (Time occupied 
in walking, 4h. 30 m1.) 


29, BakTHaok an 4 192 | Avvillage of 13 houses;'a little enltivation ; 
water plentiful. The path continues in a north- 
easterly direction by a rather steep descent 
along the grassy slopes of the Geshart mountain ; 

it crosses a stream and enters a forest, ant the descent becomes very steep. There is little 

indication of a path owing to numerous sheep walks ; crosa the Lussur Bibi stream, und 
make a short ascent; then in anensterly direction by the side of the grassy hill tu Balt- 
haor, (Time occupied in walking, 3 bh.) ~ 


(The three stages between Bakthaor and Matsil are not equally divided, but the Geshart 
‘camp is at the furthest point, at which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on the 
banks of the Dudi stream is the nearest spot available for pitching a tent. Laden ponies tra- 
verse this ronte, but the ascents and descents are very severe ; and as there is no regularly 
marked track, except in some few places and in the neighbourhood of the villages at either 
end of the journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 


20. Gupais es 15 207 Soon after leaving Bakthaor, cross the Shaha- 
pat stream by a kadad bridge ; thence through 
patches of forest, and rise gradually on to the 
Yizmarg, a grassy plain surrounded with forest 
above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga; the path then lies through fields in a south-easterly 
direction to the bank of the Kishan Ganga, below Kanzalwan. It is usual to camp either 
on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, or near the brilge which crosses the Berzi Dak stream. 
Cross the Kishan Ganga by a substantial wooden bridge of about 110 fee span and 44 feet 
wide. The bridge is thrown across from a rock on the right bank to a beach of boulders on 
the left bank, and when the river is in flood, a second and smaller bridge is required on the 
left bank tocross the channel which flows on that side of the main stream. From Kanzalwan 
road along the bare side of hill slight descent; then through trees on the bank of the river, 
and ascend to the small village of Naiao, Cross spur; ascent on west side gradual, but 
descent on cast side a steop zigzag. Cross astreain known as Dérmiét. Here the valley 
tarrows considerably, From the bridge to Diirmiat there is a footpath along the course of 
the river; it is somewhat stony, and in one place is carried for J00 or 150 yards across the 
face of a perpendicular rock above the river, and across another stream, the Kana Dirmét, by 
kadal bridge; then over a grassy plain; cross again to left bank by wooden bridge opposite 
Wamptra, up through fields, to the village of Kandial; crosa the Gagan stream by kadal 
bridge. Throngh the zidraé of BAb& Darwesh on to Dawa, and through fields to Gurais, 
passing the village of Mastan. When snow is on the ground, parts of the road are extremely 


aes dangerous, only passable by lightly laden men. (Time oecupied in walking, 6 b. 
mn. 


The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the valley. ocoupying 
the crest of a small mound, which rises about 86 feet from the level of the plain on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, The mound, which commands the passage of the bridge, lies eas: 
and west, and is divided by a depression ; the eastern portion, which is unoccupied, is less 
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elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. The fort, whichis a square enceinte 
with a bastion at each corner, is built of stome and cement, banded together with layers of 
timber at intervals; it is loopholed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles; 
the elevation of the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch round the fort ; the 
entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. The bastion 
at.the north-east corner, overlooking the bridge, is the largest and strongest. The bridge is 
abont 125 feet in span between the piers. The river is also fordable for horsemen, except 
during the melting of the snows. The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 30 sepoys, 18 
the residence of Malik Waffadér, the descendant of the ancient Nawdbs of the valley, and 
now Thanadir of Gurais under the Maharajah’s government; it also contains a Coverv- 
ment store-house in charge of a Pandit, from which travellers may procure supplies. “A 
smll stream, which flows down from the mountains on the south side of the valley, sup- 
plies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from the Kishan Ganga, which flows 
beneath. The village of Markot lies about 300 yards to the east of the fort. An extensive 
camping ground lies across the river. The ahove route is seldom used even by natives. From 
Muzafardbdd troops would use the Murree-Kashmir road, and thence by Route No. 9. 








Route No. 8. 


ApBotTTiBAD To Satnagar, vid MézarandBdv anv BAramOta. 


Anthortty—Sawann. 





Distance tw Mites. 








6tage or halting-place. [———_, Description, &c. 
Int = 
diate Total. 
1. Maneanra on 16} eis A-considerable village on both sides of the 
(5. p. 0.) road, andon the left bank of a large stream, which 


is crossed by a substantial bridge. Supplies pro- 

curable; a dik bungalow. Road lies through 
the plains, and is broad, level, and fit for carriages all the way. ‘I'he road to Oghi branches 
off from here, 


2. GaBAt on 183 34 A large village situated on left bank of Nain- 

(b.) stikh, which is crossed by a suspension bridge 
of wood and iron. A dak bungalow and small 
and shady encamping ground. First half of road 
as on last stage: latter hal€ lies through the hills; road smooth and undulating, and practic: 
able for artillery. There is a footpath, wid Sian-ka-Katta, Mangli, and Khairal.al, to Garhi. 
A good messenger can go from Abbottabad to Muzafardhdd in. a day. This path beeomes 
impracticable when the streams are in flood. [From Native information. ] 


3. M6z:rardpiv —,,. 10 44 A town situated above the left bank of Kishan 
(2.) Ganga. Supplies abundant ; a travellers’ bun- 

galow on the river bank below the town; 

country hilly without cultivation ; road fair, 
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but stony in parts. Ascending the Duballi pass, then descending gradually to the banks of the 
Kishan Ganga, along the bed ofa mountain torrent. The road from the top of the pass is very 
‘steep, and only suitable for baggage animals, The river is crossed by a rope bridge a little 
distance above the fort. There is also a timber bridge and a ferry. The river is about 60 yards 
wide ; the banks are steep and rocky, and strewn with large boulders. The current is very 
swift, but the natives are accustomed to cross on masaks at the bend of the river to the south 
of the town. The houses are nearly all single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs: most 
‘of the streets are paved with smooth, ronnd stones, Population 1,200 families. To the 
north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, which is situated at the north-west end 
of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of the river. The fort is commanded from this 
rise ata distance of something less than half a mile. The ridge is covered with trees and 
scrub jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens, and partly by old graveyards, From the 
ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, having its superior slope 
away from the walls. The fort is situated at the edge of the river, the walls overhanging 
the banks ; itis an oblong masonry structure, Iying north and cast, of considerable dimen- 
sions, measuring between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in brealth, and having” 
bastions at intervals along the walls; the main entrance isat the south-east corner. The 
whole builling is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be well supplied with artillery, stores, 
and provisions. 


The garrison of the keep consists of about 100 men ; it furnishes a guard of 25 men at the 
‘residence of the governor on the south side of the town. Behind the fort, under the south 
wall, is the cantonment, a large square-walled enclosure shaded by some trees ; it is usually 
‘occupied by two regiments, Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as 
being of superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at o distance of about 
half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga being the higher, it is like- 
wiso commanded from the north and west at short ranges of about 500 yards. On the 
north-east. side of the fort.on the right bank of the river, there isa large clump of trees 
which shades tho shrine of Pir Haibut. 


4, Harttky ‘ ‘ 17 61 Asmuall village at the foot of the mountains. 

(.) Supplies procurable ; water abundant; a travel- 

lers’ bungalow on the bank of the Jhilam. The 

river is crossed by arope suspension bridge oppo- 

alta the village. On the first half of the march there are three or four rather steep and 

rough places, but the remainder is tolerably level. although oecasionally rough. The Kishan 

Ganga flows into the Jhilam rather move than a mile to the south of Mtizafaraébad. and thence 

the road continues along the right bank of the Jatter river throughout the remainder of the 
route, and is entirely commanded by the mountains on the Jeft. 


6 Kanpba ‘ ; 11 72 A very small village. Supplies procurable; a 

(D.) travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plen- 

tiful. Road is very undulating, but the ups and 

downs, though mostly rough, are not usually 

steop. About 3 or 4 miles from ILattian there isa very steep and rough descent to a stream, 

and there are two or three olhers within about 4 miles of Kanda. In the latter half of the 

mareh the road from Marri may he seen passing along the opposite bank of the river, and 
the two continue parallel to each other nearly all the way to Baramula. 


G. Katitar. i 12 84 A small village on an open platean high above 
the river ; a mud fort just beyond. Supplics 
procurable ; water plentiful. A rough march, 
with two or three rather steep places, one about 

A mile another about 8 miles from Kanda ; they lead down to mountain streams, which are 

ridged, 
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7. SHapea - «| 12 96 A small village-similarly situated:to: Kathaii 
(b.) Supplies and: wager proourable ;.a double-stureyed 


bungalow. Road as last stave; near 4th. milo 
waterfall ; between 6tH and 9th thera are: three 
or four deep ravines, where the road is rather steep:and rough. 


8. GINGL ae 14 110 A small village situated. in a little plain above 
(d.) the river, where the valley is very narrow. 
Supplies and water procurable ; a double-storeyed 

bungalow near the nver bank. 


On the first half of the march there are three or four dips, but they are neither rongh nor: 
steep, and the other half of the road is mostly smooth and level. There isa ruined sarai 
bout half way, and just before reaching it Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and the rope 
suspension bridge, which crosses the river just beyond the fort Chandniam in the Karnao: 
valley, may be reached by two paths from this village. 


Binamoua . 19 129 A small'town situated‘on the right bank of the 

(6.) Jhilam, which here becomes navigable, about 

150 vards wide. Supplies procurable. A’ good 

road ; for the first 13 milesit is smooth and 

tolerably level along the bank of the river; it then ascends and leads throngh.a short and 

narrow pass, Descending to tho plains, the road teads again to the right bank of tho Jhilem, 
and conduets to che town of Baramula. Population 8,000, 


10. Pitan 7 . 14 143 Country level, open, and marshy; road good. 
Patan, a large village: supplies good; camping 
ground. 

VW. SarwagaR . tl. W 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good ; 

(5,000 ft.) ( p. 0.) cross nalas at 24 and 43 miles, and Jhilam at end 
of march. 


The above road from MuzafarAbAd to Béramtila has now fallen ont of repair, and the 
Murree road along the left bank is now alwara used in its stead (vide Kashinir Route-book), 


ipa et, = pth ——— 





Route No. 4. 
Asm&r to Cuirrit. 


Authority—Daraparn Munammav Nawiz Kyiv. 








Dirtanor uv Mives. 


Stage or halting-place. | Description, &c. 


Interme- 
dlate. aot 





There are two routes, one along each bank of the Chitral river. That along the right bank 
ismueh the easier, and is even in its present atate perhaps practicable for Indea animals, but it 
is never used on account of Katir raiders. The road along the left bank in its present state 
ie fit for led horses, but not for laden ones. It might, however, be easily and quickly made 80. 
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jaime Total. 
The stages might be either— 
Sau ... 12 miles 
Sau va 12 miles. : Camp, 3 miles 9 
Harnei ... 12 4, or south of Harnoi 5 '"’ ” 
Moghaoldam 12 ,, | | Langarbat sg sf 
_Moghaldam aD! es 


As the road would require making, the shorter stages would be the better, and are accord- 
ingly given below :— 


1. Sav vee] 29 tes At 23 miles pass Shangtir (60 houses), 

about a mileto right of road on hill slopes, 

i and at 23 miles ford a atream up which 

there is a road to Bar Barawal. At 4 miles 

Shal{ (60 houser), the last Asmar village ; opposite it is a rope bridge leading to Dubkili (40 

houses), on opposite bank of river. Just about Shali there is another road to Bar Barawal. At 

$8 miles pass Bargém (40 honses) on opposite bank, the first village in Chitrél. At 10 miles 

there is » bad pari about 500 yards long. At 103 miles pass Santk,a small hamlet on opposite 
‘bank. San contains about 10U houses. From here a road to Bar Barawal. 


2. Camp (3 miles south| 9 21. [| On leaving Sau, crosa stream, up which 
of Harnot or Arna- |is the sforementioned road. At 6 miles 
ory cross a nala by a foot-bridge. Op this there 


is a good road to Bar Parawal, which is fit 
for laden horses, and is never closed by snow. At 7 miles Ndva or Narsat (60 houses), just 
above which tothe right is the deserted fort of Shéli Két. Two miles further on there is a fine 
level grassy maidan, which makes a splendid place for a camp. 


3. LANGARDAT ee 6 27. | On leaving camp, for 2 miles there is a 

| bad pari, where horses must be led. At 2 

mites pass Pashangar (10 houscs) and Bir. 

k6t (20 houses) on opposite bank. At 3 

miles cross stream to Harnoi (Randti), 180 houses, opposite which there is a foot-bridge 

acrosa the main river. From Harnoi there is a road to Panarkét. At 4 miles pass the mouth 
of the Bashgal Gol. Langarbat contains 30 houres. 


4, MoaHaLpaM ay 9 36. At 1 mile there is a very bad bit, where 
horses muat be led. At 43 miles ford a nala, 
up which there is a roalto Dfr by which 
horses can be taken, but which is closed by 

anow in winter. On the north bank of this na/a is Gid (60 houses) (the ChitrAlie call it 

Dahimal). Half a mile beyond Gid the road becomes auccession of small paris, very difficult 

for horses. At 74 miles ford the Chashtangad xala. Bevond this the hills recede alittle, and 

from here to the Lowari stream the valley on the left bank is known as Moghaldam. Half way 
between the two atreams there is a gond spot for encamping; forage and firewood obtain- 
able. The Lowari stream is 1} miles further on ; it is crossed by a foot-bridge at Mirkani. 


6. Kata Derose 11 47 At 1}. miles cross the Pésh Gél (the stream 
6. GATRAT wa 9h 564 from the Lowari pass) by a foot-bridge at Mirkani 
7. Broz | _7 | Gag | The road from this point is described in route 
8. CarTRit 7, 10 73} No. 13, Chitral to Mirkani (z. ».) 





‘A aketch map of this route will be found in the Gecrst re 
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Distance In MIvgs, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Tuterme- Total 
diate. 7 
1. Zor, or Oup Bana- 24 Road stony, but good, as far as Katkéd (16 
WAL. miles), after which asteep ascent to Barawal, 


which is a village of 200 houses at the head of 
the Katkdéd valley, up which the road goes, pass- 
ing the villages of Béd4d, Dangram, Katkéd (50 houses), and Mulatan, all belonging t to Asindr, 


2. JANBATAI ae 24 48 Road on the whole good, but infested by mur- 
dering Kafirs: 4 mile above last camp is pass of 
same name, with an easy ascent; then descend 
into the narrow Barawal valley. Road stony. 

Pass the villages of Banshi (120), Kuneh (30), Suni (15), Khara (20), Shaftalé (20), Tulekha 

(4), Tikakot, rand the fort and village of Shahikdt (50 houses). Janbatai is a town of 1,200 

houses, the residence of the Hakim of the Barawal district of Dir, to the ruler of which he is 

subordinate. Banshi is the frontier village of that district, which extends to Ijri, a village at 
junction of Barawal and Panjkora rivers. 


3. Kana AHMAD 13 61 Road down the left bank of Barawal very 

Kuan. stony. On leaving J&nbatai, the Mir has to be 

forded. It flows through a well-inhabited valley 

of same name. Pass en route villages of Banda 

(10), Darikand (40), Kala Fakir Khan (49), Bandai (a town of 1,000), and Dirkili (30 houses). 
Before reaching camp, cross Asmar stream. 


4. Dig er 16 77 Road good throughout. It follows the left 
bank of the Barawal by the villages of Langri, 
Barsubat, Larsabat, Abakand, Saidan (the fron- 
tier village of Dir), and Tjri (see above). Then 
it goes np the right bank of the Panjkora by the villages of Tunga and Kotkai, Tach of 
above villages ha as about 50 honses. The Panjkora, at the junction, narrows between rocks 
{oa width of 30 paces, but is very deep and rapid. Dir is a town of 1,000 houses, about same 
size as Janbatai and Bandai. It has a fort, and is the residence of the chief. 


Route No. 6. 
Astor To B6nar (Curtis). 


math orH ge BIBOULEN (Zon Native acbagalliaal 


Distance 1n Mites. 





Stage orhaltlng-place. | | Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 
1. Catnit ots 9 eae A village inthe Tashing glen of Astor. 
2. Kino Manoeia1 ... 12 21 Camping-ground. 


3. Kanactcu ons 6 27 Ditto. 
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Stage or halting-place. | =) Deseription, &c. 
Interme- | Total, 
diate, 

A. ZaMatas hz a 12 39 Camping ground. Cross Mazeno pass, impas- 
sable for horses ; closed altogether for nearly half 
the year. 

6. Bonar re 10 49 Village of 70 houses; small fort. 


The names given between ChGrit and Buinar cannot be traced on the map, but it is evident 
that this route is that commonly known as the Mazeno pass. This pass is 17,000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently is only open for a few months. From Rupal, 6 miles beyond 
Chirit, the road lies for about 14 miles over or alongside a glacier at the southern foot of 
Nanga Parbat. It then crosses the Mazeno pass. 


Route No. 7. 


Astox To Ronpt.* 
Authority—Bivpvu.eu. 








Distance In MIves. 





Stage or halting-place. 5. Description, &c. 
Interme- Total 
diate, 

1ZgRumngr a 8 8 A very small village. Road up Parishing 
valley, which stream has to be crossed twice, It 
is bridged. 

2. Camp (foot of 9 17 At 2 miles pass road leading by Trongo pass. 

Harpo pass.) Gradual ascent the whole way. 

‘3. PopoTroona 12 29 Leave Parishing valley and cross Harpo pass 
(16,785 feet.) A mile of glacier has to be 
crossed. Unladen ponies can travel in summer, 
Camping ground. 

4, Broamix is 83 373 Extensive village. Road good down Har. 
po valley. : 

6. Menpr Pa 10 474 The chief place in Rondu district. Much cul- 


tivation. A steep descent to Indus river. 


* This route is shown on Indinn Atlae Sheet 20A. (S. E.). 


Route No. 8. 


Astor to SKarpt. 


There are two router, that by the Alampi Lé (pass), and that by the Banok La. The first goes 
up the right bank of the right branch of the Astor river as far as Gadhai, and then crosses 
the watershed into the Shigatang valley, down which the rond gors to the Indus. The dis. 
tance is 89 miles (vide Route No. 70). : 

The Banék route goes up the Parishing ravine, and then crosses the watershed into the 
Shigatang valley. The distance isabout 73 miles (vide Route No. 69). Both routes are very 
difficult. 
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BanpieGra (Kasumiz) To Grier, vid Kamat Pass. 


Authority—Barnow. 
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Bandiptira is a small village at the northern end of the Wular lake. It is reached by boat 
from Srinagar in about 12 hours, and is the usual starting point for Gilgit or Skardu. It 
stands amidst much rice cultivation. Water supplies and firewood abundant. Elevation 
5,200 feet. 

1. Taicsa (9,620 ft.) Qe ay On leaving Bandipiira, the road rans along the 
foot of some stony hills on the right for half a. 
mile, passing Naupur, a hamlet of LOhcuses. At 
4 amilecross the Madmati, a swift stream 

about 20 feet wide and 13’ foot deep, by a frail wooden bridge practicable for laden mules. The 

road then goes through irrigated fields for about a mile, passing en route the hamlets of 

Kaharpir and Sonwehan (8 or 10 houses each}. At 12 miles cross the Badkal Nadi, 3 feet deep,, 

but a rapid torrent and quite unfordable. The bridge is a wooden one, about 7 feet broad and 

2G yards in length. At 23 miles Mehtargaon, a hamlet of 12 honses. Just short of this the 
road begins to ascend. Pass hamlets of Dar Muhammad and Krélptira, At 44 miles hamlet of 

Nangaum, where there is sufficient space for asmall camp. Water, forage, and firewood 

plentiful. The road now becomes very steep indeed, the gradient being about. 1 in 7. 

At 75 miles pass a dék chowki on the left of the road, which now enters a fine forest. The 

road still ascends, but not so steeply as before. At 83 miles the top of the ascent may be said 

to have been reached. Just beyond this the forest opens out into glades suitable for encamp- 
ing. In the further glade (at 9 miles) there isalarge pond at which animals can be watered, 

Forage and firewood abundant ; no supplies. 

2. Gunat, o8 Gori 11 20 

(8,790 ft.) 





From Trd&gbal there isa very steep ascent 
through forest for several hundred feet; then 
fairly level open ground for a quarter of a mile, 


; and then a very steep rocky ascent to the lovel 
of the pass (23 miles). Here there isa ddk choki. For the next 2 miles the road is fairly 


level, winding pron the open rounded tops of the watershed. Pass the Trigonomctrical 
station. which lies a few hundred yards to the left of the road, and 200 feet above it (elevation 
11,950 feet}. The road, after crossing the watershed, commences to dese-nd gently by a long 
narrow bare spur for another 2 miles. It then becomes steeper, and finally re-entering the forest 
descends by a series of abrupt and very difficult zigzags to the level of the Burzil or Zotkasu 
stream at Zotkasu, which is merely an open fan of ground with a ddék chowki. Here cross 
a tributary of the Burzil by a narrow wooden bridge. The stream is, however, fordable. The 
road now lies along the left bani of the river for a couple of miles, descending a thousand 
feet in those 2 miles. The camping ground at Gurai is fairly good. Forage and firewood 


lentiful, Water from the river. The best ground lies across the Gusain torrent, which here 
Joins the Biirzil from the west, a wooden bridge arogsing it. 








This march, though only 11 miles, isa very severe one. Theascent and descent are very 
bad, and when the pass is covered with snow, four difficult milea of snow are added 
to the other difficulties of the march; besides which the Burzil valley is very 
subject to avalanches and snow-drifts, Colonel Lockhart’s mission, crosaing the Trégbal on 
July 6th, was 8 hours en route. The snow, however, was abnormally heavy and late. 


3. Kanzatwin ee | 6 26 


Road lies along the left bank of the Zotkasu 
(7,600 ft.) 


stream, and iu fairly easy, except here and there, 
where some small mountain torrent has to be 
crossed, or an avalanche obstruct: the way. At 


: - a iia i 
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61 miles the road quits the river bank fora short distance in order to cross a projecting spur, 
Ashort zigzag on the other side brings it again to the level of the river. At 62 miles cross 
the Zotkasu river, where an island divides its stream in two parts by a couple of narrow 
wooden bridges, each about 4 feet broad and 12 feet to 20 Feet long. At 6 miles Kanzalwan, 
@ camping ground, in the angle between the Kishan Ganga and Zotkasu. Ample space for.a 
regiment. Firewood and forageabundant. This is an unnecessary stage (vide footnote). 


4, GuRars ie 93 353 Cross the Kishan Ganga immediately on leav- 
(8,160 ft.) ing camp by a single span bridge about -6 feet 


wide. Animals must be led over singly, as it 
sways a good deal. The river bed is here about 
"0 yards broad. At2miles.pass hamlet of Nelgaon (4 houses), At 5} miles cross to the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga by a single span bridge, 49 yards long and 10 feet 
broad. Here again animals must be led over singly. At 53 miles the road aseends 
by asteep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends to the Gurais valley, which is 
about 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated, and affords splendid pastnrage. 
It contains, besides the Gurais fort, four or five small villages of log huts. At 7? miles Walptir 
(25 houses). At 8 miles Khandial (30 houses), about + mile to the right of the road, is 
passed. At 8} miles, close toa ziarat, a rapid torrent 25 feet deep is crossed ; thongh fordable, 
a bridge is very desirable. At 8} miles village Danwar (23 honses). At 94 miles the road 
passes between the half ruined fort of Gurais and the river, which is here crossed by a single 
spin bridge 40 yards long, the camping ground being on the right bank. This 
ground is bare, stony, and hot, and the weadowland west of Walptr is far better suited for 
camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buckwheat, and peas 
alone are grown. The valley is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, on the north by 
great steep cliffs of limestone. (For an account of Gurais, vide Route No. 2.) 
5. Banata ao 9 44% On leaving camp. the road follows the right 
(8,660 ft.) bank of the Kishan Ganga for a mile and a hal, 
At Achtr, a Bhét village of 8 houses, it turns up 
the Brrzil valley, which is a narrow defile bound- 
ed by mountains rising 4,900 feet or 5,000 fect above it. At 3} miles pass village of Chewal 
(40 houses), At 4} miles cross Birzil stream by a wooden bridge 12 yards long and 6 feet 
broad janimals must be taken over singly), At 5} miles recross to right bank by a similar 
bridge. At 64 miles pass hamlet of Dudgai, where there isa dd& choki and three or four houses. 
At # miles pass hamlet of Zedn or Zingai (5 houses). At 9 miles reach camping ground at 
Bangla, or, more properly speaking, Hanrai, the true Bangla being a mile further on, The 
cumping ground is on agrassy sloping shoulder or ledge several hundred feet above the Burzfl 
river, Water from a mountain torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful. The road, though a 
mere path, is fairly good throughout, and presents no difficulties. 
G. Janse ats at 48 The road follows the river bank fora mile, 
(11,174 ft.) heing usnatly a hundred feet or so above it. At 
L mile a camping ground (also called Bangla) 
is reached. The space here is somewhat restricted, 





Note.—For troops, all things considered, it would perhaps be better to adopt tho follow- 
ing stages, viz. :— 


1. Trigbal a's oi Sa 9 

2. Garai ... we ait « Ill 20 
3. Gurnais, viz., meadows west of Walptir .. 13 33 
‘4, Bangla sai vee v.11} 414 


This would reduce the number of atages by one without unduly distressing troops or 
animals. The stage hetween Gurai and Kanzalwan is needlessly short. 





Cy 
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and the ground a mile back is preferable. The road now turns sharp to the left (north- 
wards) and ascends the hill. At if milés pass Gurik6t, a hamlet of eight houses, abont half a 
mile to the left. At 33 miles reach Jarji, an undulating grassy plateau with an excellent and 
plentiful water-supply. This would necessarily be the stage forany large force, as Mehtar 
Dobun, 3 miles further on, is not suited for a feze encampment. 


7, Kivaphnt ew 13 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

(10,600 ft.) amile. It then winds in and out, up and down, 

across the spurs from the Gatami or Gotamara 

mountain for several miles. At 3 miles pass 

the camping ground of Mehtar Dobun, situated inasloping bay of the mountains. At 

53 miles reach the crest of the Kamri pass (13,100 feet). The road so far is by no means 
difficult when clear of snow, but under snow is very difficult indeed. 

From the kotal the descent is very easy for about } of a mile. The path then enters an 
excessively steep ravine, down which it zigzags for about 400 feet (vertical). At 64 mites strike 
the left bank of the Kamri Dara, which is here forded. For the next 4 miles the road fol- 
lows the left bank of the river, and is fairly easy. It then recrosses to the right bank. Aé 
13 miles cross the Kala Pani, an affluent from the east by a wooden bridge 20 feet long, 
3 feet broad. Here there is an ex-ellent grassy camping ground suitable for a large force.. 
Forage abundant. Water from river. 


The Kamri Dara throughout is a narrow valley, averaging } to 4 a mile in width, be-- 
tween bare rocky hills rising about 3,000 above it. 

8. SHAN KanGHaR 1) 72 Road along the right bank of the Kala Pani 
(9,690 ft.) (or Kamri Dara) at first ensy and level, At 2¢ 
iniles cross a projecting spur by a very steep 

and difficult zigzag. 

At5 miles cross a fine torrent draining from the south-east. At 8 miles cross the 
Loiahalo river, and at 5 miles pass the camping ground at that spot. The river is about 
3 feet deep, the bridge 4 feet wide and.30 feet long. The camping grcund is not a good one. 
At 10 miles pass the fine open plateau of (?) Lavin-hudar on the opposite side of the valley. 
Here there are a few houses and a little cultivation. From here is a route up the fine valley 
to the south-west, which leads to Kanzalwén by what is known as the Gugai route. At ll 
miles reach Shankarghar, a miserable hamlet in the centre of a fine open plateau on the 
right side of the valley. Excellent camping ground; water and forage abundant. The valley 
throughout this march is about half a mile broad, and there are no difficulties except the zig- 
zig mentioned above. 


9. Ratré (8,600 ft.)... 12 84 Road along right side of the valley fairly 
: enay. At 1 mile pass Iapeh (8 houses) on plateau 
opposite. At1} miles Gomai (10 houses). 

At 3 miles scattered hamlet of Dirlé (14 houses), The road now becomes rather bad. 
At7 ailes cross to left bank by the usual single span timber bridge; at 84 miles pass village of 
‘Ysain on opposite bank. At 9 miles Gurial (5 houses). At 104 miles enter the open ground in 
the angle between the Main Valley and the Mir Malik Dara. Here there is ample space 
for encamping o large force. Forage plentiful. 


10. GoatKdr (7,800 ft.) 124 964 { Cross the Mfr Malik Dara (unfordable) by o 
bridge 45 feet long and 4 feet broad. Pass village 
of Ratté (15 houses), At 1} miles Maichah (25 
houses). At 3 miles Chugd&m (22 houses). This 
the usnal stage instead of Ratti, but it makes the march from Shankargarh very long, and is 
besides & very small and bad encainping ground. At mile further on pasa a bridge across 
the main river, but do not cross by it. At 62 miles oross the Rupal river by a bridge 45 feet 


—————————— 
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long and 4 feet broad ; river unfordable. Grand view of Ni anga Parbat up the valley. A mile 
further on a steep spur is crossed by astony and difficult zigzag. At 7} miles pass the junction 
of the Bolashbar zala, which comes down from the south-east. At 8} miles oross the river 
by a bridge 5 feet wide and 60 feet long (single span). At 10 miles reeross to left bank by 
a bridge 30 feet long. At 11} miles first hamlet of Garikét, which with its fields and houses 
is scattered over about a mile of ground. Camp on the Polo ground at the further end of 
Girikot, just beyond the old ruined native fort or 4o¢. Supplies scarce. From here onwards 
the river is known as the Astor. 

When the river is low, instead of going along the left bank, after crossing the Rupal river, 
oross to the river bank cf the Astor by a bridge, recrossing to left bank at 12 miles. This is 
a much better road, with no bad gradients to speak of. 


11. Astor (Ip@4H) 6} 102 A short and fairly easy march. At} mile pass 

7,800 ft.) Kinedés (12 houses) on the opposite bank, and 

at 2} miles Phiné ( 10 houses), also on opposite 

bank. At 33 miles reach the Balan plateau, 

which extends for over a mile, the road ekirting its fields and houses, of which the total’ 

number is about thirty. For the next mile or so the road is carried along the slopes skirting 

the Astor river. At 54 miles reach Idgdéh, where there is a large orchard and the Astor’ 

Polo ground, which together form an excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile fur- 
ther on. 


12. Dasuarn(7,900 ft.)| 123 1143 Starting from Tdgéh, at 1 mile reach a deep 
and narrow ravine with steep banks, on the op- 
posite side of which is the fort and town of 
Astor or Hasora The fort is quite untenable 

egainst modern fire-arms, The garrison lives in the town, just beyond which there is snother™ 
deep ravine to be crossed, Astor being situated on a spur between these two ravines. The 
road now winds along the steep arid rocky slopes, which hem in the Astor river. Between 
the 2nd and 3rd miles pass the two hamlets of Lés (8 or 10 houses each) on the opposite banks 
At 43 miles cross the Astor river by a bridge 4 feet wide and 80 feet long. At 6 miles re- 
cross to left bank by a similar, but shorter, bridge. At 9} miles Harcho (25 houses); at 10 
miles Liskomb (10 houses), Close to both these villages there are bridges about 20 feet long: 
across side torrents, which, though but 2 feet or 3 fe t deep, would be very difficult for animals 
to ford. At Dashkin there are 25 houses, a birj, and four water-mills. Camping ground. 
in the terraced fields which surround it. This march is a very trying one for man and beast, 
and in some places it is extremely bad, considering it is supposed to be a made road. 


13. Dotkn (8,500 ft.) 8 1223} | Nenrly 2 miles of steady ascent by a tolerable 
road; then, turning a spur, enter a pine forest in 
a bay of the hills. Wind through this for 
about. 3 miles, fording several shallow streams. 

Pass the upper hamlet of Tiirbiling (6 houses), standing on open ground at 5} miles. Descend 

into a decp vavine, with a steep and difficult ascent on the far side. At 6% miles reach the 

top of a long spur, whence there ia a grand view of the Indus and the Snowy Range north-east 
of Gilgit. From this point there is a steady descent to Doidn, a village consisting of 6 houses 
and a couple of bérjs. A garrison of 50 men is maintained herens a protection against Childsi 
raids. Camp in the terraced fields close by. Better ground might be found a little higher 
up the stream ; water good. Forage and firewood abundant on the hill sides a little hove 

Doian. 

14, Dacuxart (4,200 ft.) 8 131 From Doidn the road Jeads up the hill side for 
2} miles by a narrow, and in places difficult, path 
to a point just below the summit of the Hatt Pir 
(10,250 ft.). It then descends the bare rocky 

slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally speaking, 1 in 4) for 
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about 5 miles, when the Astor river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashmir and Gilgit, and is especially trying in summer, as there is no water en route. Laden 
animals take about 3 hours to descend, while the ascent is terrible. The Astor river rung 
in a deep trough with terrific forve. It is crossed by a single span wooden bridge, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There are also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above, on either side, are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison «f 25 sepoys under a native 
officer. The place is known as Ram Ghat or Shaitén Néva. There is noroom to encamp here. 
The road now mounts the cliff, which is 200 feet high, and then winds along its face till the 
descent to the Dachkat zala (called Misikin in the map) is reached. Camp may be pitched 
either here or in the angle between the Astor and Indus rivers. In either case the camping 
ground is hot, dusty, and stony ; nothing but water procurable. This, though a short march, 
isa very trying on. 

There is an alternative route wié Doiin Pain, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 
miles above Ram Ghat. Itis very rocky, with considerable ups and downs, but unladen horses 
can be taken by it. 

15. Darét, on Sat 9 140 On leaving the Dachkat zala,the road ascends 
(4,250 ft.) a hundred feet or soto the plateau above, and for 
the next 53 miies is fairly level and good travers. 
ing; what on the Peshawar frontier would be 
known as maira,a desolate stony plain at the foot of the hills. It then cvosses the Binji 
nala, a clear shallow rapid stream in a deep ravine about 100 yards broad. Asconding the 
opposite bank, cultivated fields and plantations are entered. At 6 miles Bunji fort. Water 
and shade abundant ; forage and firewood obtainnble. A mile or so beyond and 700 feet. below is 
the ferry across the Indus. There two boats are maintained, each capable of carrying four horses 
or 20 maunds at a trip. On the opposite bank, at the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai 
fort, which commands the ferry, but is a place of ro strength. At 14 miles np the left bank 
of the Sai nela is Darét.a hamlet with an abundant supply of good running water, and 
ronnd which there is ample space to encamp. If preferred, camp might be formed either at 
Biinji or at the month of the Sai na/a close to the fort. 
16. Pant (4,330 ft.)... 10 150 Through abandoned fields for about a mile, 
crossing two fine watercourses; then across the 
Sai nala by a bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet long; 
water 3 feet deop. The road now turns up the 
left ‘bank df the Damot na7a. At 14 miles Damdt (14 honses), with orchards and cultivation 
about it. It then bends north-west, returning tothe Sai xa/a, the right bank of whick 
it follows till Chakark6ét (20 honses) is reached at 5 miles (elevation 5,050 feet). Here cross to 
the left hank by a bridge 30 feet long and 33 feet wide. The river is only 2 fect or 3 fect ie 
but is rapid, and for the most. part difficult to ford. At Chakarkdét there is a very nice little 
encamping ground. After crossing the river, the road turns south-east, and ascends the water- 
shed between the Gilgitand Sai valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred fect; then a mile of 
faintly level ground ; then another slight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). 
From this point there is a sharp and very rocky, difficult descent of a thousand fect to the 
stony plain below. Two niles from the foot reach Pari, a rocky. arid spot close to the river, 
from which very muldy drinking water is obtained. There isa dék chowki at Pari, but no 
other houses. Road generally good, exovpt the descent mentioned. 
17. Mivdwar 14 164 Road good over maira for 44 miles. The hills 
(5,080 ft.). then impinge on the river, and the road beeomes 
very bad indeed, being carried along the atcep 
slopes of the hills a hundred fect or so above 
the river. Frequent ascents and descents. At 7 miles pass Chamiogah (19 houses) on opposite 
bank. At 104 miles there is a bad descent to the river bed, which is followed for $a milo; 
then-commenees a rocky ascent, which ultimately becomes frightfully steep, narrow, and 


[SEE 
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tortuous, only just practicable for laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. The 
Gilgit valley now lies spread before one, and the road descends gradually into it, crossing 
several ravines. At 133 miles cross the Minawar va/a, a stream of excellent water, 
flowing in a deep ravine, andat 14 miles camp ina plantation. Good water from irrigation 
channels, Ample space around for a large camp. The village of Minawar lies nearly a mile 
to the south-east (25 houses). 


17, Ginair (4,890 ft.) 8 172 Road across the plain 8 feet wile, and good 
throughout. At 23 miles pass village of Sakwar. 

The next 3 or 4 milesare overa bare stony waste. 

. At 6 miles enter cultivation, passing the village 

‘of Jutidl, which lies half hidden by fruit trees. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilgit, which is 
garrisoned by about 1,000 of the Mahdrdja’s troops. There is a good camping ground 
in a grove a few hundred yards further on. Abundant water and shade. Supplies procurable. 


Note on road from Srinagar to Gilgit. 


The road over the Kamri pass is in summer an easy one, but when covered with 
.snow it is more or less impassable for troops. The road between the Kamri pass and 
_Astor has been constructed without the slightest attention to gradient. It is often nothing 
better than what in India would be called a pagdandi. Water throughout is plentiful. 
Forage and firewood are obtainable in large quantities, but other supplies are scarce, as the 
villages in the valley are few, small, and poor. 


Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as a footpath indifferently 
made, but fit for pack-mmules and ponies if led separately, and not chained together. There is, 
however, one portion of the road, that down the Hatu Pfr, which presents difficulties of the 
worst description. So bad indeed is it that I cannot conceive any portion of it being forced by 
an enemy from the north if resolutely defended by a small force. 


The Astor river is, if the bridge at Ramghat be destroyed, in itsclf a very formidable obstacle. 
It is a raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep, which can only he 
evossed by a bridge, while there ave no large trees or other material suitable for bridging to be 
obtained in the neighbourhood. A boat or raft could not live in such a torrent. on 


The Indus also presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There are only 
two small boats obtainable along this portion of the river, and rafts could only be con- 
structed with great difficulty and delay.” The strength of the current would also render them 


very unmanageable. The carrying capacity of the boals employed is 20 maunds or four 
horses.* 


If it were not for the political aspects of the question, and the loss of prestige involved 
ono could hardly, in my opinion, find a better place to dispute the advance ibaa enemy than 
the country between the Indus ferry at Binji and the top of the Hat&i Pir, This tract 
presents three distinct lines of defence of enormous natural strength, viz. :— 


The line of the Indus. 
The line of the Astor river. 
The Hatt Pfr (10,250 feet). 


_ Beyond the Indus the road js fairly good, execpt between Pari and Mindwar, where there 
is an extremely kad hit (vide report), which would require the service of sappers if it were 
intended to pass a large body of troops and animals over it. 


* At the end of 1886 o now and Jarger boat was being built, 
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1. Baéz oa 10 | ai 

2 Gargat Se 7 17 

Vide Route No. 13, 
3. Kata DrosH zai 93 263 


4. MoGHaLDaM oe... 1l 378 


6. Camp ees 6 523 
7. Sau See 9 613 
8. Asmin is 12 733 


"> 
| 
5. LanGaRBaT oe 9 465 |) 
| Vide Route No. 4. 








Route No. 11. 
Cuitrdt To Drisan, vid Sin ann Owfr. 
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The route given below is that asually followed by merchants going from Chitral to Tiri- 
kho for orpiment, as, in spite of its numerous ascents and descents, it is a far better mule- 
road than that by the river. 


1. Sania ese 9 ove Starting from the saraz up the Chitral valley, 
through the barren ground on the right bank of 
the river, at 3 miles pass Sangur (120 houses), 
and at about 4 miles pass the junetion of the 

Mastdj and Litkd rivers. At 73 miles Shali, where cross to Sin on the left bank by a bridge 
practicable for unladen animals, From Sin there is a steep ascent of several hundred feet, ending 
in a bad reck staircase at 1 mile from Sin: here animals must be unladen ; 3 a mile further on 
is the hamlet of Snrtim (altitude 6,000 feet). The camping ground is cramped, but water and 
firewood are plentiful. Traders usually stop at S{n for convenience in getting supplies; but this 
is a better stage for troops, as the next march is a very trying one. 


2. Panskwn (8,800 ft.) 93 183 Over a spur, and then up a steep ehaly ravine. 
At 1 mile turn off to left, and ascend a very atee 
hill side, most trying for Jaden animals, At if 
tiles reach the top (7,900 feet). Road now gees 

up and down the hill side for 13 miles. when it reaches the watershed, along the edge of which 

the road goes. At the highest point it is about 9,200 feet. The top is broad ond undulating, 
with no rock or hard ground, altogether affording a capital road. At6$ miles there is aemall 
chaman with splendid grazing and good water in abundance. Road again winds along hill 
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slopes. At 7$ miles cross a narrow spur, which is the highest point reached on the march (9,810 
feet). From here steep descent to camp at Parsan (30 houses), around which there is considerable 
cultivation. From Parsan there is a road to Shoghot (vide Route No. 52), also a footpath 
down the Parsan stream to the Lutki valley below Shoghot. 


8. Pasti (11,100 ft.) 8} 27 Through fields and broken ground for about 
13 miles; then steep ascent to a knoll about 33 
tiles from camp (altitude 10,500 feet). From here 
to kotal, 23 miles, comparatively easy going. 

This otal (altitude 11,800 feet) is the watershed between the Chitrél and Lutki rivers, 

The road now runs along the slopes of a bay in the mountains for 1 mile; then, crossing the 

spur between the Mori and Prét ravines, descends for 14 miles to camp. Pasti is a small 

village. Forage is obtainable, but firewood is scarce. 


4, Owfe (7,930 ft.) ... 9 36 Cross the Prét stream at 3 mile ; then steady 

gradual ascent to the kota between Prét and 

Owir, which reach at 3 miles. This otal is 

broad and flat (altitude 12,900 feet) with an indes- 
cribably magnificent view of Tirich Mir and the Owfr valley. From the ‘otal there is a very 
steep descent for 2 miles to Bélzéri (10 houses), the first hamlet of Owir. Descend through 
the fields and hamlets of Kol for a couple of miles ; then over barren rocky slopes to a swift 
torrent in a deep ravine (8} miles), which cross by a bridge (21 feet x2 feet) practicable for 
unladen animals. Cross a narrow razor-like promontory, 200 feet or so higher than the 
streams which it divides, and then cross the second stream by a similar bridge (30 feet x 23 
feet), camping on its left bank. Space very cramped, but supplies of all kinds procurable from 
this, the well-populated valley of Owir. 


5. Gdaxiz, (8,000 ft.) 8 44 Stiff ascent of 22 miles to crest of spur be- 
tween Owir and Liin (altitude 10,000 feet), Easy 
descent along hill slopes above Lin, a village of 
80 houses. At 5} miles cross spur between Lin 

and Gikir; a steep descent to first hamlet, and thenaloug the hill sides which skirt the Gurkir 


ravines to camp. Supplies procurable. 





6. Dafsan a8 | 13 | 57 | ; Vide Route No, 12. 





Route No. 12. 


Caitrdt To Mast6s, v:é Draskn, 
Authority—Bannow. 





DreraNon 18 Miies. 








Btago or halting-place.s | | | Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 
1. Koe@wazi (5,460 ft.) 123 Sis Road ensy as far as the junction of the Lath 
and Chitral rivers (32 miles}, after passing which 
there is an exceedingly bad pari, the pach being 


often 2 feet wide, and overhanging — the 
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a 





Distance in Mies. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Taterme- Total 
diate. . 








river. At6 miles reach Kari. From Kari the road is tolerable. At 84 miles Righ, just 
beyond which thore is another narrow, but short, pav?, the road being cut along the face of a 
wall-like cliff of clay. This may be avoided by a detour over the hill. On the opposite 
bank, at 94 miles, is Kugn, a village of two hamlets, 3. mile apart. At 10 miles there isa 
final pari, not however very difficult. At 10} miles passa rope-bridge, and at 112 miles reach 
the fields of Koghazi. Camp on polo ground. Supplies procurable. 


2. Pret (6,050 ft.) ... 83 21 Along the river bank, the road fair. At1 

mile cross the Giland Gol by a rioketty bridge, 

60 feet long. At 3 miles the road turns a spur 

by a pari, which ascends for several hundred feet. 
This may be avoided by going over the neck of the spur. After passing this spur, the road 
becomes easy, lying as it does over a plain. At4 miles pass the bridge leading to Mori. 
At 5} miles there isa very bad pari, where animals must be unladen. At 63 miles reach 
Meri, a large scattered village. At 7 miles the road tuwns down a deep ravine, and at 7} 
miles renches the bridge across the Chitral river. This is a very sha!cy, dangerous bridge, 
about 25 yards long; hors:s must be taken over with great care. The rest of the rond easy. 
Pret, a scattered village of 6u houses. ; 


3. Panpisa (6,250 ft.) 8 ug Through ficlds. At 1 mile crossa deep ravine. 
At 23 miles the road descends by a narrow path 
along a steep shaly slope, the total descent being 
about 400 feet in half a mile. This part of the 

road is somewhat dangerous, being very subject to landslips. At 3 miles reach the river bank. 

The road is now fairly easy for about 3 miles. going along the foot of stony slopes. At 6 

miles there isa bad parr round a rocky spur. At 7} miles reach the Parpish Gol, a deep 

ravine with prec pituus sides ; cross this by a steep descent and ascent, and camp in the village, 

a small one of 20 houses. Supplies scarce. 


4. Késaur (7,850 ft.)... 103 393 For 13 miles along the river bank, road fairly 
easy; then up the hill side tu Luin, a large seatter- 
ed village 2.000 feet above the river. Ground 
undulating ; no trees, At 8,500 feet cross a broad 

down, and descend to Giirkir, 53 miles, After crossing the (iuirkir stream, the road goes over 

aspur, then across a derp ravine, and up the hill side to 8,700 feet. There is then a Jong 
gradual descent of over 2 miles, past Shanjarand to Kusht,a large village with a consider- 
able amount of cultivation about it. Supplies plentiful. This march is a very trying one 
owing to its ups and downs, but there are no difficult places where'animals have to be un- 
laden. There is an alternative road along the river bank through Shugrém, which is about 
14 miles shorter, but in wet weather it is very bad. 


6. Daksan (6,850 ft.) 8 473 Down hill, through the fields and hamlets of 
Knsht. At 2 miles cross a deep ravine, ees 
its stream. At 9 miles the road enters the be 
of the Turikho river, which it again Icaves at 4 

miles, after turning a rocky spur, which here projects into the bed of the river. The road 
now becomes good, and remains 30 the rest of the way, which ismainly through fields, many 
small villages on the hill side above being passed en route. Drasan isa square mud fort of 
the usual type. It is the residence of the Governor of Muriklo. Supplies plentiful. Good 
camping ground. 

6. SanogHan (7,650ft.) 12 692 | Up theriver hank for about ) mile ; then cross 
by a pole bridge. In wir-ter the river may be ford- 
ed. The read now climbs up some 1,200 feet 
to the top of the Kargdh Lasht, a sort of Hog’s 
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Distance In Mives. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 


diate. Total. 








back, separating the Turikho and Masttj river. Over these nndulating barren downs the 
read is very good for several miles. At 5 miles there is a steep descent to the Masiij river, 
along the right bank of which the road now govs for abont 3 miles. Opposite Miragram 
(84 miles) it climbs a steep spur, on the other side of which is the l’arabek plain. Road level 
and good the rest of the way. Camp ona little plateau just beyond the Sanoghar bridge. 
Supplies from Sanoghar. 


7. Masts (7,780 ft.) | ve | 67 | Vide Route No. 64. 


There are two other routes—that vid Owir (aide Route No. 11), which is the summer mule 
road, and that vid the left bank of the river (vide Route No. 54). By the latter the distance 
is 63 miles, and the number of stages 6. 








Route No. 18. 


Cuitrit to Mfrxanl, vid LEFT BANK OF THE CaITRAL River. 


Authority—Barrow. 








Distanog in Mives. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 


—————_$ << ______! 





1. Bréz Sue 10 tac Starting from the bridge at Chitral. the road 
passes through the fields and lanes of Danfl. and 
then goes along the stecp hill-side, about. 200 feet 
above the river. At 23 miles descend to the 

hamlet of Dosha Khél ; thence through fields to Joghtr (3} miles). a village containing over 

a hundred houses, for! the Jo rhtir stream, and at 4 miles ascend the broad grassy andulat. 

ing apur which oloses the Chit:4l valley on the south side. This spur was once cultivated. 

At.5 miles descend to the fiells of Chamarkén, through that village. and then over a Jaw 

rocky svur, to the river ed on the other side. Alorg this For over a mile; then through the 


fields and hamlets of Bréz for 2 or 3 miles. Bréz contains about 300 houses in all 3 Supplies 
plentiful. 


2. Garnat aa 7 17 On leaving Bréz. continue through cultivation 
fur a mile or two; the road then goes across a 
rocky spur by a path along the cliffs a hundred 
fect or so above the river. Descending to the 

Tiver level, it passes throu:zh cultivation for a short distance, and then, opposite Aidan, again 

mikes ils way along the cliffs above the river ; here in places the path is very narrow and 

dangerous for laden animals. At 65 miles descend to Spdlasht, a fort whose fields have lately 
been swept away by the encroachments of the river. the bed of which is here more than half 

a mile wide. Half a mile beyond Spélasht, a precipitous oliff abuts on the river hed ; this is 

usually turned hy going along the pebbly bed of the river, but in summer it is necessary to 

cross the spur bya steep path. After this the road is quite easy. Gairat is 2 amall village 
sitnated on a platean-like promontory, 100 feet or more above the river. Opposite it is the 
mouth of the Barir valley of Kalisngim. 
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Route No. 138—contd. 
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Distance ix Mixes. 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total, 
3. Kata Drosu (Da- 93 263 | On leaving Gairat, there isa difficult rocky 
RUSH) (4,320 ft.) descent for 100 yards or so, after which the road 


is fairly easy all the way to Késti (43 miles),. a 

fair-sized village, where there is a foot-bridge 
across the river. Below Késti the character of the country changes, the hills becoming well 
clad with forest. At 5} miles a rocky spur projects into the rive, the path over-which is 
very difficult and narrow for laden animals. At the crest the road is closed by a stone tower 
known as the Tépkhéna-i-Késu. At 7 miles cross the Shishi K4, a rapid river, about 20 
vards broad, In summer this stream is not fordable, but there are two bridges a little way 
up. A mile beyond there is a spur, which involves a stiff climb, except when the river is ford- 
able; the rest of the road is easy, mostiy through fields, Drosh consists of a fort and several 
villages. Supplies and firewood plentiful. 


4. Mfrzxant (4,100 ft.) 93 36 The road as far as Kalkatak is fairly easy, 
being partly along the sandy bed of the river. 
At 3 miles ford the Beori Gol, a rapid stream about 
4 20 feet wide. At 33 miles Kalkatak, a semi- 
fortified rocky knoll overlooking the river. From Kalkatak to Mfrkani the road is on the 
whole fairly good. At 6} miles, however, there is ather @ bad pari. At 73 miles pass 
Kala Naghar, a fort and village on the opposite bank ; also Badugal, a hamlet of Saiads on a 
hill just above the road to the left. At 83 miles the road becomes difficult for laden animals, 
and remains so the rest of the way. Mirkani isan open spur between the Lwarai stream 
and Chitral river. There is space for a small camp, and firewood is abundant ; but the place is 
much exposed to Kafir attacks. The hamlet of Mirkani (two or three houses) is $ of a mile 
further down the Chitral river. From this point there are two roads—one running south-east 
upthe Pésh Gol to the Lwarai pass and Dir ; the other south along the left bank of the river 
to Asmar (vide Routes Nos. 59 and 4). 
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Route No. 14. 


Cuitrit To Zepax, vid tar Aaram. 


Authority—Sus-Surveyor Biré JAv6. 








Distance 1n Mites. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &, 
Interme- Total. ° 
diate. 











Vide Route No, 15, Chitral to the Doréh. 


Vide Route No. 16, Chitral to ZébA&k vid the 
Nuksan. 


Ditto ditto ditto. 


1. Snoonot Mes 123 
2. SHALr és ll} 24} 


3. Rupit ee 73 313 
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Distance in Mives. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- Total. 
diate. $ 
ry 
4, Aqnam ue 8} 40 | Vide Route No. 16 as far as Owir (9,475 feet). 


Up the NawaSin zala for amile. At 7 miles 
cross to left hank by a foot-bridge ; the stream is 
fordable. At 8} Agram, a bdnda of two or three 
houses, where the Owfr people bring their flocks. Firewood plentiful. 
6. Deneth ae 16 56 For 2 miles through low jungle; then for 4 
miles up a gradual ascent over snow to the kotal 
(16,112 feet). From here a descent over snow 
for some miles. At about 10 or 11 miles join 
the Nuks4n route (vide No. 16). Dehgul is a small village on the left bank of the river. 


6. Zepik “es 95 651; Vide Route No. 86. 





From the otal to the junction with the Nuksn route nothing reliable is known, but 
the distance given above (4 or 5 miles) i probably under-estimated. The Agram is, owing 
to the comparatively easy gradients, the casiest of the Arkdri group of passes. Though 
lower than the Nuks4n, it is closed for two months longer (3 months), ‘This is due to the 
snow lying better on its more gradual slopes. Horses unladen can be taken over, though 
Nawab Khan says they cannot. At the best it is a very difficult pass, only slightly better than 
the Nuksan. 








Route No. 15. 


Cuitrkt to Zipix, vid tHE Dordu Pass. 
Authority—Barnrow. 





Distanog rw MiIvas. 





Stage or halting-place. Deseription, &c. 
Interme- | Total 
diate, c 
1. SHoenort (6,200 ft.) 122 a Up the Chitral valley through the barren: 


ground on the right bank of the river. At about 
3 miles from Chitral pass Saugir (120 houses), 


7 eae : _ Jand at about 4 miles pass the junction of the 
Masttij and Taithi rivers, just beyond which ix a spur which offers a very strong defensive posi- 


tion with reference toan advance by either river. At 74 miles Shali (12 houses). Between 8 
and 10 iniles pass the hamlets of Rartoli, Randiil, Parcheli. At11 miles the road avoids a bad 
cliff by crossing and recrossing a branch of the river by two short bridges. At 12 miles 
cross the Laitki by a ricketty pole bridge, and at 12} the Ujth Gél. Shoghot is a small 
village of 40 houses. opposite which, on the right bank of the Litkd, is Awi(20: houses). At 
Shoghot there is a for’, about 40 yards square, with towors at tho angles. The position is an 
excellent one for checking an advance from the Dor&h. The road is in places very bad; 
animals have to_be unladen on account of the narrowness of the path where cliffs abut on 
tho river. The Liitkt river ia fordable, except in summer. There is a bridge practicable for 
animals between Shdli and S{n. and a foot-bridge at Parcheli. From Sin there is a mule 
road over the apurs of Tirioh Mir to Owir and Drasan (vide Route No. 11). The road through- 


out lics ina narrow defile bounded by precipitous mountains. At Shogh 
encamp. Water good ; supplies and firewood tprosurabls: eee 
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Distance in Mies, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 





2. Drdsap (7,000 ft.) 102 234 | The road goes alongside the river bed for 400 
ards ; then mounts the ciff on the right for 
several 10) feet. by a very steep and difficult path, 
The descent is worse, being carried down the 
face of a smooth cliff by a narrow cornice or pathway supported by short struts. Unladen 
horses can, however. be taken by it. It then passes along a steep shady hill side. At 1} 
miles reach the Arkari river, about 15 yards wide. and go up its left hank for } mile Cross 
over by a bridve 60 teetlong. Up the Arkari valley is the road to the Nuksin, Agram, and 
Khartiza passes. At 13 miles small hamlet of Andarthi, the head-quarters of the Arkavi 
district. At 2 miles ford the Litkt river or cross by a bad foot-hridge. In summer horses 
must be swum across. Tne road now follows the right bank, and in places is very bad indeed, 
At 24 miles pass Ruji. Between the 2rd and 4th miles there is a very difficult pare close to 
the edge of the river, and at 6 miles there is a high aud very bad parz. At 64 miles Mugh; 
at 8} miles Mujgin. These villages each contain 10 or 12 houses; all three are on the left 
bank. Just before reaching Drishp, the road crosses the river by a ricketty bridge, about 50 
feet long and 3 feet broad. Drishp contains about 60 houses and an insignificant fort, which 
is the residence of the Governor of Injgim. Ample space for encamping. Water-supply 
good ; supplies and firewood procurable. 


3. Banzfin (8,000 ft. )* 7 303 | A little more than a mile beyond Drtshp are 

some hot springs, afew hundred yards to the 

right of the read, just beyond which is the vil- 

lage of Izh (30 houses), on both siden of the 
river. Izh, on the opposite bank, stands at the mouth of a fine valley, up which there is a 
route, practicable for horses, over the Shui pass irto Kafiristin. Between 2 and ¥ miles pass 
through Barmant and Jhita; then ford the river (there is a bridge fur foot-passengers). In 
summer the river cannot be forded, and men and animals must cross by the bridge 2 miles 
from Parabek. At 4 miles there isa bad ascent and descent, where a rocky spur abuts on 
the river opposite Rui (40 houses). At this point the read can be very effectually defended 
against an enemy coming from the Dorah. The road now enters the Parabek plain, which 
is about 4 of a mile broad, and 2or 3 long. At 5} miles pass the fort of Parabel, with 
Gistann on the opposite bank. Through fields, passing through Gufti (15 houses) at 6 miles. 
Barzin is a small village at the end of the Parabek plain. 


4. Safa Sati 10 403 | Ford the river, and go up the right bank for 14 
(.0,800 ft.) mile. ‘In summer the ford is difficult, but there 

is a foot-bridge which may be used. Ford the 

river again. In summer keep to the left bank, 

past Ughoté, to within 4.4 mile of Darband. Road bad. Cross to river bank by a bridg-. 
At 23 miles Darband, a worthless line of fortifications, in an excessively bad position. At 4 
miles recross to left bank There is a foot-bridge at this point Pass through Emfrdil, 
hamlet on a hill, and at 6 miles reach Gabar, a fort lately erected, in whioh about 30 families 
Tesidle. Opposite this fort is a narrow valley, up which is» ronte to Kafiristén by the 
Zidig Kotal. Below Emirdil the valley is very stony and destitute of herbage or trees. 
Above Gabar, for 14 miles the road is Fairly level, and passes through cr alongside a jungle of 
willow and hirch trees. Either bank of the river may be followed. At 8} miles pasa through 
Digiri, a Kafir settlement, and at 10 miles cross to left bank by fording, and ascend to the 
camping ground of Shah Salim, famous for its hot springs. Forage and firewood plentiful. 
Supplies must be brought. In summer the left bank is fullowed the whole way from Gabar. 


* The Chitr4] mission encamped close to Parabek Fort; but Barsin divides the distance better. 
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Stage or halting-place. ; Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate- Total. 
( 
®. Lake Durrerin, or 123 53 Just beyond camp ford the Uni stream, up 
Camp 1 mile below which there is said to bea path turning the 
Hauz-i- Darah. . Dorah. The ascent now commences in earnest. 


It is not very steep, except here and there ; and 
thongh the path is a rouzh one, it is perfectly practicable for laden animals. At 1 mile pass 
‘the camping ground of Karonez, besond which firewood is very scarce. At 1} and 3} miles 
respectively pass the mouths of the Artzi and Ustich valleys on the opposite side of the 
river. Up these two valleys there are foot-paths to Ahmad Dewana in Kafiristan. At 7 
miles reach the kotal (14,800 feet), the last 2 miles being very stony. In summer the pass is 
free from stow. he descent is very stony and troublesoine, but the ground is open and 
the gralients not tov steep for laden animals. At 13 milrs below the ‘ kotal’ cross o 
‘shallow torrent, which flows down to the Hauz-i-Doréh. Half a mile beyond there is a oy 
‘atecp descent of 900 feet to the lake, which is about 1} miles long and nearly a a mile broad. 
‘The lake receives its principal feeder from the south. Up this feeder there is a route to the 
Mandal pass (7 miles distant), by which Kafir raids are frequently made. The path along 
the water's edge is very stony and. difficult for animals ; the rocky hillsides come right down 
to the luke, so there is no means of avoiding this. The road now enters the narrow ravine 
by which the water makes its exit from the lake, and for’ 1} miles goes down the right 
bank of the stream. Path stony and difficult for horses; gradient easy. At the camping 
ground there is no firewood, but there is a certain amount of forage. On account of the 
want of fuel, kafilas generally halt 4 miles further on at Gazikistin, 


6. SanGLic# oe 113 64} [) This part of the road is described in detail 
| in Route No. 87, Zébak to Chitrdél vid the 

7. Iskatun ee 8 74 |; Dorab. It is practicable for laden mules, and 
j might he easily made an excellent road. The 

8. ZEnik 10 84 |) river has to be crossed once near Sanglich and 


twice just below Iskatul, again near Zébak. There are bridges, but the river is generally 
fordable. 

The Dorah, generally speaking. may, allowing for its elevation, be considered an easy route. 
For laden aniimais there are no difficulties to speak of west of Parabek, and between Chitral 
and Parabek the difficulties might easily be remedied with a little labour. The road thrangh- 
out, to within a mile or two of the pass may be defined as a defile between high bare rocky 
mountains. 

The Dovéh is certainly the best known route across the Hindi Kiish, as the value of the 
Baroghil is discounted by the difficulties of the Darkét. The pass is practicable for laden 
animals for about four months, July to October, while for men on foot it is generally 
passable from May ta November. 


Route No. 16. 


Cuitrkt to Ziphk, vzé THE NuKsAN orn KwatINza. 
Authorities —Sus-Surveyor BAré JAp6 anp Naik Nawas Kun. 


Distance In Mires. 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme. 
diate, | Total. 
1. SHogHor as | 12 | ei | Vide Route No. 16. 





SS 
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Dieranog in Mies. 


Stage or halting: place. Description, &o. 
Interme- | Total, 
diate. 








2. Suit ae 113 | . 242] At 1} miles reach the Arkéri river (vide route 
above mentioned), up which the road runs. At 
23 miles Momi, a large village of 90 houses, 

with groves of fruit trees on both sides of the river. At Momi the road crosses by a bridge, 

racticable for animals, to the right bank of the Arkéri. A mile beyond Momi the road 
tomes too bad for laden animals, and continues so as far as the hot spring mentioned 
below. At 73 miles pass Oles (6 houses) on the opposite bank ; a foot-bridge leads to it. At 

9 miles Mojigrém (6 houses) ; at 115 Shali (8 houses). There are no trees here. About a 

mile short of Sbali, on the opposite bank, is a hot spring. 

3. Rupdt (9,021 ft.) 7h 313 | At 1 mile Gulandi on the opposite bank (4 
houses) ; at 13 Shol (5 houses). at 42 Arkdvi, 
a village on both banks, which, with Parpuni, 
contains about 80 houses. At Arkéri the road 

erosses to the left bank by a bridge 30 feet long, fit for unladen animals. At 6 miles reach 

the first of the Rub&t hamlets, and at 73 the last. There are three hamlets of this name, which 
together contain about 20 houses. Fruit trees plentiful. The road is fairly good through- 
out this march ; horses can be ridden. 

4. WanakacH ase 103 42} | Atl mile pass some sangas and walls. The 
place is called Darband, but the position does not 
seem to warrant the name. At 34 miles cross 
to right bank by fording ; there is also a foot- 

bridge. At 43 miles cross the Nawasin (7 feet broad) by a bridge fit for animals. Up the 

Nawasfn is the route to the Agrain pass. Immediately on crossing this stream enter Owfe 

(15 houses) : bere there are no Fruit trees. On the other sile of the village recross to the: 

left bank of the Arkari by a bridye; animals must be unladen. The river is here about 

12 feet broad. About 4 miles beyond is the Wanakach jungle: camp at the upper end. Fire- 

wood plentiful ; forage scarce. The road on this march is fairly good throughout ; horses can 

be ridden. 

5. Kaina MA-anin ... 93 62} | Up the valley. At 2 miles cross the Gazikistan 
nala, 20 feet broad, but shallow. At 3 miles 
enter a snowfield ; the road now becomes steep 

| and difficult, At 4 miles reach the junction of 

the Nuksin and Khatinza passes. The elevation at this point is 11,640 fect. The next 2 

miles are very steep and difficult, the road ascending nearly 5,000 feet, the otal being 

) feet. 

ee road deseends by the southern edge of a glacier for over a mile. The next mile 

and a half are very steep, rocky, and difficult. At 9 miles the Khatinza route rejoins the 

Nuks&n, and the road mes somewhat better. Khana Ma-abdd is a camping ground 

marked by a small stone hut. Space very cramped, but water and fuel are obtainable. 

The Khatinza paas lies only 13 miles to the north of the Nuksan. As described above, 
it is only an alternative path for 4 or 5 miles, It is very steep, and the elevation is about 
17,500 feet. Itis therefore never used while the Nuks4n is open. But in winter it is some- 
times used by meseengers, or travellers without loads, as being so stecp ; the enow does not 
Jie on it, and the road thus remains practicable, except for about two months, when it is 


closed lower down. 


6. Denot ane 83 602 . ‘ 
7 Zunka i - gf 704 } Vide Route No. 86, Zébik to the Arkéri valley. 


The Nukedn pass is usually open for five or six months. It is an extremely difficult 
route, and ia really only practicable for men on foot, though unladen ponies are occasionally 


taken by it. 
————————See SST 
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Inter- 
mediate, Total. 
1, Ganwar vas 14 14 At 8 or 9 miles enter independent ground 


called Pukhtana, whence the road, though fit for 

mules, grows worse. The first village in Pukh- 

tana is on left bank Kandar (40 houses, inhabit- 
ed by Hasanzais ; cultivation). On opposite bank are Mada Khel and Mahabra, of 35 houses 
each, inhabited by Madakhels. These and surrounding hamlets can muster 500 armed fight- 
ing men. One mile from Kandar, Tohara on left bank (20 houses) is passed, and after 
another mile cross to right bank on rafts. ‘lhe current here is gentler, stream 110 yards 
broad with rocky banks, but a little lower down the stream isonly 30 yards broad and the 
current is very great. Animals have to swim aoross guided by men on rafts. Road conti- 
nues along right bank 3 miles to Garhai(300 houses), an Isazai village. Grass and trees 
at intervals. 


2. Kamacn a 73 213] Pass Nawakila (20 houses, Isazais) at 4 of a 
mile, and after another} of a mile Kila Muja- 
hidin, built by the Hindustani fanatics. There 
is cultivation about it. At 2} miles further 

ass Bunbal (20 houses, Hasanzais), and 2 miles more Bilianrai, the last of the Hasanzai_vil- 
aes. Thence 2 miles to Didal (20 houses, Chakarzais). and on a ridge on left bank, op- 
posite Didal, is the Darban Fort with a stiffish ascent of about 1} miles up to it; it is an 
outpost. of the Pukhtana people, and is occupied by Akazais, a minor tribe of Chakarzais. 

‘There is cultivation about it. From Didal } a mile leads to Kamach (40 houses), 

3. Pas Kapatonim,.. 73 29.| At 2 miles above Kamach a small stream joing 
the Indus on left bank. At 14 miles further, 
Dab on right bank (Chikarzais), opposite’ Jtidbai 
on left bank, is reached. Valley continues con- 

fined; the river between these villages has a rapid current, and is crossed b:7 rafts of inflated 

skins. At 2 miles more cross a stream known asthe Itai Dara; it is 20 yrrds broad and 3 

feet deep. Then the famous tomb of Akhund Salah Sahib is passed, and 1 mile further Kuz 

Kahalgrdm {200 houses), and a mile further Pas or Bar Kabalgrdém (300 houses) are reached. 

They ave inhabited by Akhind Khels. 


4 Sapxun ia 10 39 Coolies have now to be used, «1s tho road is not 

fit for mules, Continue along right bank. At 

1 mile pass Shagai (20 houses, ‘AhGnd Khels), 

At 1} miles further, Jatkul (15 houses, Akhind 
Khels); then cross the Puran stream (50 feet wide, 2 fect. deep), and after 1} miles from 
crossing is Daur (30 honses), on opposite bank (Akhtnd Khels); cultivation about it. Road 
then passes Manger and Gunagar (16 houses), which gives its namo to a stream (a6 feet wide, 
2 fect deep, with rocky bed), which joins the Indus from the north-west. (A road goes up 
the Gunagar stream to Chakesar, Puran, Ghurband, and on to Swat, and another road from 
Chakesar to Kana; though not. good, ponies can be taken along these roads.) After 4 milo 
Maira on opposite bank is passed. Road from Pakli to Swat lies through it. After another 
23 miles cross a small stream, on which are some flour-mills, and after 2} miles more reach 
Sarkul (250 houses, Akhiind Khels) ; it is in Pukhtana, but, as well as Gunager,. is under the 
influence of Chakesar ; much cultivation and many cattle. 
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Inter. | Total. 
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6. Saane vee | 15 64 At 2 of a mile cross. small stream, and 1 
miles further on opposite bank is Takot, near 
which a stream from the east, which is difficult 
to ford, joins the Indus. Up this stream 2 miles 
is Kanshi; this and Takot arein Pakli; much cultivation and fruit; ood grazing. (At: 
TAkot route from Oghi and Abbottabad joins.) Up the road 2 miles cross stream and ‘l'akhta, 
village of 40 hduses belonging to Chakesar (itis a fort and 80U houses, and gives its name 
to the surrounding country); much cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A road lies along the river, 
but the route taken goes over a wooded spur, and is 2 miles shoiter than the river route. After 
$4 miles Pas or Kala Badkhor. on the-crest of the spur, is reached (20 houses), distant from the 
river about 24 miles. Cultivation and forest. Descending 2 miles, Kuz Badkhor is-distant 
about 1 mile to the north, and after 1} miles more the road by the river is reached. After 1 
mile cross a stream, and 2 miles more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) is reached 
after 1} miles; much cultivation. Shang is a Chakesnr village.: 





6. GaRee aa 18 72 Pass Butidl, 34 miles (15 houses), in Kana val- 
ley ; inhabitants are Pathans. At 13 miles more 
cross the Kana nadi, usually fordable; but on 
this occasion a raft had to be procured from 

Butial. Munji or Kana (15 houses), distant 14 miles from the madi, is next met with; there 

ix an ascent to it of about 500 yards; cross a stream after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore, 2 

miles off, and 2} further Batera on opposite bank is passed, and Kohistan térritory is entered. 

Pass Chakai (15 houses), and after 13 miles more a stream, 15 yards wide and 2 feet deep, 

from the south-west is crossed, and 1 mile beyond another etream from the west, up which 

at 2 miles is Bankad, After } a mile the river Indus is reached, and is crossed by rafts neat 

Mirtat. Road aince entering Kohistén dificult. Dubar nadi. coming from north-west, enters 

the Indus about 2 ailes above Mirbat. ‘This stream, on which there is a village of that name, 

about 4 miles above the junction, is of good size, and runs throngh a well-wooded valley. 

Garge (19 houses), the first village in KohistAn, is reached at 3} miles above the junction of 

the Dubar and the Indus. On the opposite bank is Jijal (150 houses), 


7. Paks 2 8} 803| Along left bank. At} of a mile cross stream 
and pass Bandah (6 houses), and at 24 miles fur- 
ther Kolai stream (60 feet broad, 3 feet deep, 
current rapid), and Kolai (1,000 honses) after + 

of amile. Arowsd Kolai cultivation and good grazing. After 5 miles reach Palas (1,000 

houses), a considerable village, and Patan (1,200 houses) on opposite bank. Palas and Jalkot, 

a village higher up, are intimately connected, and can muster together 3,000 to 4,000 fighting 

men. Fights about grazing ground are of frequent occurrence, chiefly with the Kolai people, 

who reocive aasistunce from Alni. 


i 98 | Continuing up left bank, pass a stream at 14 

tiles, another at 14 wiles more, and a third on 

right bauk at 2} miles more ; up this last lies, 4 

or 5 miles off, Kaial (15 houses). Further on 
crose the Chacrudara stream at 2 miles; and the Kunsher nadi (which flows from the south- 
enst) after another 2 miles, and the (tabu nadé (44 feet broad, and fordable in places) alter 2} 
miles, The road hecomes more difficult. Pass a spring at 13 miles, and then the nadi; and 
village of Jalkot, on bank of Indus, is reached after another 33 miles (709 honses). The nads 
is crossed by a wooden bridge, and 3 miles up it is another village called olso Jalkot. There 
i6 no cultivation between Palas and Jalkot. All the lateral valleys up to Chilésa are well 
stocked with pine, which is foated down the str. ams. 


8. JALKOT 
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9, SEO Vee 19 105 | ross to right bank of Indus by raft of skins ; 
the river is hero 500 yards broad, and after 7 
‘miles reach Seo (560 houses). 


10. Camp v (opposite 13 118 | After 14 miles recross to left bank. ‘Cross a 

Kandia nad). -stream, the Tchar, at 1} miles, which is difficult 

to ford, ‘and the Hrashan xadi at 3 miles more. 

Thence at 3 miles ‘pays the Maliar nad on oppo- 

site bank, which drains the Duga valley, and:at 1} miles the’ Kahinga madi; thence after 3 
miles reach a point opposite the Kandia nadé on other bank. 


11, Banpaw-1-Sazin 112) 11292) At 72 miles cross the Lahtar zadi, which is 
the boundary between Kohistdn and Shanaka, 
and is a fine large stream, well wooded with pine. 
Reach Gabarchar zadé al. 33 miles, and 134 miles 
further on Bandah-i-Saz{n (16 honscs), opposite 
which, on the right bank, is the valley of Utar. 


12. Siztn i 183 148 At 32 miles cross stream (32 fect broai and 

, 2 feet deep), which drains Shuni valley, and 

after 3¢ miles more the Sumar stream, opposite 

to which on right bank is the Shegugah strain. 

Pine trees are very fine in this part. At 2$ niles from Sumar there is a very awkward bit 

of voad called Chambai Kara along a steep scarp over the Ludus, Thence 9 miles to Savin, a 

well-favoured village of about 700 houses (two-storeyed). Cultivation, fruits, including the 
grape, and vegetables abundant ; ‘also a little silk is produced (vide Part 11), 


13. DupisHAaL as 16 164 Route continued by right bank of Indus from 
opposite Sazin. After 34 miles Shatial, on op- 
posite bank, is passed, and at 24 miles more the 
Déré] stream joins the right bank of the Indus, 

Crossing the Darél by a good wooden bridvze fit for cattle, at 55 miles pass Harban (109 

houses) on left bank, which is well-to-do, and 43 miles further arrive at Dudishal (20 houses), 

a village appertaining to Darél. 


14. Hopar Pe 233 1874|) By right bank ; cross Khandbari zadi (80 feet. 
wide, 3 feet decp) at 43 miles ; no bridge; current 
tdpid ; crossing difficult. At 84 miles further 
the Tutr adi on opposite bank, flowing from 

the south-west, is passed. Thiir, village of 60 houses, lies 2 miles up the adi along the rigbt 

bink ; 93 miles by a rugged road to'Hoddar stteam. Cross it and put up ata village 12 miles 
further up. 


16. Curis tay 133 201 Continuing along the righ! bank of Tadus, the 
; road is for 7 miles bad, then good for 23, and 

bad for $a mile; thence across open ground fur 

3} miles to a point opposite Childs on left bank, 

Childs has a fort and 3,200 houses ; is situated on a well-cultivated plain, which is 390 fet 
above river, and 1} milea broad at Childs, and about 3 miles long. The Indus, the ens rent 
of which is gentle, can be crossed anywhere for a mile nhove or below the fort on a raft «af 
skins. Roads lead to Childs from all directions, but the great highway is from Kaghiy 
through the Thak valley, ‘and the worst. road is ftom Biinji along the left bank of the tndus 
which in many places is very dangerous and almost impracticable. , 


BE, 
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Interme- Total 
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16. Gizs ar 13} 2143] By right bank; cross at 23 miles Talpan 


stream by wooden bridge, and pass Talpan vil- 

lage (15 houses) with many fruit trees. There 

is a ferry near Talpan, which the Childs people 
generally cross by when going to Binji: there is no other village in Talpan. valley, and no 
road of any importance. At 4a mile the Thak stream on left bank is passed, and a mile 
further on the road, which has thus far been good, is bad for a mile; then easy for 43 miles 
and difficult for 2? miles, when the Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, 
is reached. Gieu, village of eight houses, is a mile further on. 

17. Dakane is 173 232, Byright bank. At 23 miles cross Paro nadi; 
thence 142 miles to Darang, the road is alter- 
nately easy and difficult for spaces of 2 miles, 
but the last four into Darang are very difficult. 


18. Gor aes 3} 2353) As the road along the bank of Indus is out 
of repair, it is best to proceed up a stream by a 
steep and difficult road to Gor (33 miles, 500 
houses, .3 forts, much cultivation and -fruit 
trees, and pa sturage and water). 


19, Tatscn aes 8} 244 | From Gor proceed for }.a mile through culti- 
vation ; then 3 miles along hill-side (covered with 
fine pasture), which slopes towards the Indns; 
then 44 miles of descent to the Indus, the first 

half of which is steep and rocky, and 1 mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left 

bank and Talech (15 houses, much cultivation, and fruit trees), the last of the independent 
villages ; the next village being in Kashmir territory. 

20. Bont oo ‘10 254 By right bank; road for 4 miles easy and ride- 
able, but difficult for more than a mile opposite 
Binji, for 16 yards of which steps have to be 
picked on slight projections of rock with the 

Indus immediately below. This place is called the Jama Kara. Two miles beyond Biinji the 

Bai xadi joins the Indus. , 





FOR ROUTES FROM DARUSH, vide KALA DARUSH. 


Route No. 18. 
Dasut-1-Barécuit To Mastts. 
Axthortty—Barrow. 








Distanca mv Mixes. 


Stage or halting-placc. Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 


This route, as far at all events as Topkhdna Zidbeg, is only practicable in the winter, 
when the river bed itself can be used. In snmmer it is never used, and even in winter it is 
of little value, as the Chatiboi glacier must be traversed, and it from its nature is quite 
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impracticable for laden animals, The ordinary route from Chitrél to Wakhdn, or vice versd, 
is by the Khdn-Khon pass‘to Yur in Walkhdn, and not by the Bardghil. A good summer 
iadieatett be made up the right bank from Topkhéna to the mouth of the Khdn-Khén pass, 
The route given below was traversed by Colonel Woodthorpe and Captain Barrow towards 
the end of Angust. Not.a single person was met with ea route ; riding horses accompanied 
them, but they were only brought along by swimming them down the river wherever the 
road, or want of road, presented insurmountable obstacles. Practically speaking, there is no 


road in summer, 


1. Dorz cay 3h 33 Down the hill side to the Chatiboi stream, 


which is about 20 yards wide, and fordable with 
difficulty. At 1 mile reach the lateral moraine 
: or embankment of a great rough glacier. This 
glacier is a wild sea of giant billows, seamed with orevasses, and even for men on foot is 
difficult to cross. Horses .can, however, be taken over by using ropes and such like precau- 
tions. At 2 miles descend into the valley, which is here covered with low jungle, chiefly 
juniper, willow, and birch. At 3} miles encamp. Traces of former cultivation, Forage and 


firewood ohtainable. 


2. Sxutins ua 83 12 For 1 mile down the stony bed of the river; 
thon along a steep slope, 100 feet or more above 
it, for 3a mile; then for the next 2 miles, either in 
the bed of the river, or over the rough ground at 

the foot of the hills. At 4 miles ascend a Interal moraine for about 14 miles, the ascent 

being about 2,000 feet, and the whole way a scramble over big boulders and slipping earth. 

Then across a great glacier, which is, if possible, worse than the Chatiboi. After crossing 

this, ascend to the Kotal Kash, just beyond which is a lake about } mile long, the Hauz-i- 

Kotal Kash. Another half mile brings one to the farther crest, from which there is a 

frightfully steop descent. Camp in jungle at a spot called Skruinj. Firewood plentiful; 

forage scarce. 

3, Camp i 10 22 For 2 miles alongside the river, either through 
low jungle, or in the stony bed of the river, or 
along the foot of shaly landslips. Then up & 
long slope of shale to the crest of a projecting 

spur, about 800 fect above the river; then down to a mountain torrent in a very deep ravine, 

which can only be crossed by leaping from rock to rock. Up a very steep slope, and then 
along the hill side for a mile or so; down a long inoline by an easy gradient to the river 
banks, which follow for a wile or so; then through the rough jumble of hilloeks at the foot 
of an old glacier. Ford a considerable stream, and for the next 2 miles ‘over the pebbly beds 

of dry or worn-out water courses, and the rough débris of a stony fan. Up a hill-side, over a 

low otal to a little level plateau, where water, forage, and firewood are obtainable. 

Opposite the spur, crossed at 3 miles, is the entrance to the Khin-Khon pass, which leads 
to Yur in Wakhdn. A mile or so below this, on the right bank of the river, is Chakarktich, 
This, or Khén-Khon Kich (the jungle at the mouth of the Khdn-Khon), is in winter the 
uanal intermediate atage between Bardéghil and Topkhdna Zidbeg, stages being Khdén-Khon 
Kuch 15 miles; Zidbeg 12; Jhopé 123. 


4. Came (befrween 9 31 Desoond to the valley ; cross @ stream over a 
Garm Chashma shingly fan ; then across a second stream and u 
and Darband). a bill side, passing several ruined villages and 


traocs of much former cultivation. The road 
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now winds along hill sides, which have here fairly easy slopes, and are more or less grass 
gtown. At 5 miles cross a stream, opposite the mouth of which is Topkhdna- Zidbeg, a 
ruined burj; ascend a hill, and pass along the edge of cliffs by a narrow dangerous 

ath. At 6 miles descend again to the river bed. At 63 miles Garm Chashma, a well- 
Bhowa hot spring. Then along the river bed, passing a rope bridge and ‘the mouth of the 
Koksin nala, up which is a route to Rich in Turikho. Again along the hill side, and then 
once more down to the river be, which follow for about 1 mile. Camp nedr a wood. Forage 
and firewood procurable. . 


6. Juort . aA 83 392 For’ 3 miles down the valley, either in the 
river bed or through jungle, or over rough stony 
fans. At3i miles the valley narrows and be- 
comes a gorge, about 80 yards wide, with cliffs 

towering above for several thousand fect ; the river is here a roaring rapid, while the path is 

much enctmbered by huge boulders and other obstrnetions. Lower down the valley opens & 
little, a pebbly fan is crossed, and at 6 wiles Darband is reached. This is a line of towers 
and sangas carried across the valley and completely closing it, the flanks being protected by 
precipitous cliffs, wlich are utterly inaccessible. At 13 miles beyond ford the rapid Gazan Dam, 

up which is the Tui pass route to Yasin. Then for lraile over a stony fan to Jhopt, a 

little treeless village, which is the highest point in the Yarkhun valley, where regular cultiva- 

tion is met with. Supplies scaree. 


6. Minzacriu sh 8i 48 Across a great stony fan, wading its stream. 
At 1 mile pass the hamlet of Warsum, Enter 
the river bed, which follow for about 14 miles. 
Pass Donich, a hamlet on the cliff above, For 

the next 1} miles over a rocky fan, with many ups and downs. Pass a rope bridge over the 

Ydrkhiin river. At 4 miles pass Pawar, a village on the opposite bank. ‘Descend to river 

bed, which follow for 14 miles, Through hamlets of Imit and P4dan; over another stony 

fan, and then, afler fording several channels, through the extensive cultivation of the scattered 

village of Mivagrim. Supplies procurable. On the opposite side is Bang, whence there is ‘a 

route over the hills to Turikho. 

There is no difficulty on this stage, except the fording near Miragrém. 


7, Bnep (8,290 ft.) ... 11 69 Through fields down to the river-bed; then 
along foot of hill slopes. At 1} miles Lashdau ; 
at 24 Shick : both small hamlets. At 4 miles 

_ | Wdsk, and at 45 Yak. Turn a precipitous 
rocky promontory, per ly by forling, partly along the cliffs. At 6 miles Diss, a large 

village on the opposite bank. At 7 miles pass a rope-hridge leading to the Réh-i- Kbit, a 

pass into Térikho; then comes astcep ascent of a thousand feet upa rock staircase, There is a 

lower pass, but it is absolutely dangetous, A steep descent to the river bed, mdre fording, 

and skirting cliffs. At 10 miles redch a great cultivated fan, and at 11 the village of Brep. 

Supplies procurable. 

8. Maertés (7,780 ft.) 13 72 For the first 5 miles the road is pretty fair, 
though stony. Pass Khish on opposite bank. 
At 54 miles there is a rocky cliff, ‘which is im- 
passable for horses. These rust be swum round 

it, though the road, which lies about 10 or 20 feet ubove the water, is only difficult for a few 

yards. The rest of the way is casy, though atqny. At 8 miles Chapri, at 9} Handtir, at 

10} Chavinj, at 114 Chinar, and at 13 Mastdj fort. The villages mentioned are all small 

ones. The last 2 or 3 mules into Mastiij are good. At Masttj good and extensive camping 

ground. Supplies of all sorts procurable. 
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1, Kana Aumap Kain 16 ) . 
2, JANBATAL te 13 29 | 
+ Fide Route No. 42 
3. Zon BapawaL ... 24 53 | 
4, AsMAR ine 24 77 =|) 





Route No. 20. 


Drisan to Crrrrit. 


Distance 1n Mrues. 





Stage or halting-places |" =) Description, &c. 
Taree Total. 
Vid Owin, 6 stages, ae 57 Vide Route No. 11 
or 
Vid Koaazt ano Pret)... A474 | Vide Route No. 12 
5 stages. 


_ Route No.1] is the better for laden animals in spite of its numerous ascents and 
descents. 
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Drisan to Mastty.: 
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Stage or halting-phice. | ~ ino Description, &c. 
meme | otal 
lL. Pagasre. Pratn 12 oi Vide Route No, 12 
(opposite Sano- 
ghar). \ 
2. Mastts fea 7 19} Vide Route No. 64 
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I. Wart (7,160 ft.) 103 as Road up the right bank of the Tirikho river 
fairly good and practicable for. laden animals. 
At 2 miles Kathtim (160 houses) ; at 5 miles a 
stiff ascent and descent across a spur; at 7} 
miles Zardi (80 houses) ; at 9 miles Madak. A little more than 1 mile beyond’ the river 
B crossed by a bridge. Warkip is a pleasantly situated village with any amount of 
uit trees. 


2. Sauanis (7,520 ft.) 10 203 At l mile there is a bad pari, with a lower 
road for men on foot and an upper one for 
animals, which however must be unloaded. At 
3 miles Raidn (100 houses). On the opposite 

bank is Nashki, or Lashkii ; a bridge connects the two. At Raidn the Malp stream enters 
the Tirikho valley. Theronte up the Malp valley is very difficult and unfit for horses. The 
village of Malp is 4 miles distant. After crossing the Malp stream, the road goes up the 
left bank of the Térikho river, and is good enough for laden animals throughout. Shugrdm 
contains nearly 100 houses. It belongs to Niz&m-ul-Mtlk. 


3. Usnt (8,050'ft.) ... 7 28 At 1mile there isa part with rather a had 
ascent'and descent for animals, which have to be 
unladen. At 12 miles Midr, where there is a 
rope bridge to Wasich, on the opposite bank. 
The Khiit stream here enters the Tirikho. It is always fordable, The next milé is rather 
difficult, animals must be unladen. The rest of the road (5 miles) is fairly easy. Ujnt isa 
scattered village of 40 houses. 


4. Ricu (8,570ft.) ... 8 362 For:a couple of miles through the fields and 
hamlets of Ujnd. At 2 miles a deep precipi- 
tous ravine, very difficult to cross, where animals 
must be unladen. The next mile goes through 

the fields. &o., of Amtinat (20 houses), on the other side of which there is a similar, but even 
more difficult, ravine than the last. The next 4 miler are easy. At 6 miles rench the first 
hamlet of Ptirich; at 7 crosa a difficult ravine ; at & miles Ptrich itsclf; at 84 miles: 
Mtrich, the principal village of Rich, where lives the Khén of Rfch. Rich contains betweew 
2U0 and 300 houses. Supplies plentiful. Ample room for encamping. 


N.B.—(1)_ The road up the Khit valley to the village of Khtit is a good one, but the: 
ascent to the Khut pass, leading into the Yarkhuin valley, is steep and difficult. 


(2) Rich is not one village, but a group of villages, of which Stirich, Muirich, and 
Pirich are the principal. These three names are equivalent to north, middle, and south. 


(3) The position of Rich is important as leading to the Kachen, Gchli, and Rich or 
Janali passes. From Stich to Shéh Janali camping ground is 10 miles. For 2 miles the 
road is very good. Cross to right hank of Tirikho river by a bridge fit for unladen animals. 
Road now good ; pass several summer habitations. At 5 miles there is a foot-bridge. Road 
continues up the river bank. At 10 miles Shdh Janali, where there is a little firewood and 
forage. From here a road gocs westward to the Kachen pasa (10 miles), Thia route has 
not been used for many years,a glacier having rendered it impracticable. Two miles beyond 
Shdh Janali roads diverge east and west to the Rich and Uebli passes, both roads com- 
mencing by a very steep ascent. These passes are only open-for about three montha, and are 
really only fit for men on foot. 
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Route No. 23. 
Dr&san TO Sav Istricu Pass, vid Gaatictu Pass. 





Authority—Barrow. 
Distancg in MILEs. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
ny erie: Total. 
inte. 


| 93 aes On leaving Drdsan, ford a stream, and com- 

mence the ascent of the watershed between 

Mirikho and Tirich, passing through numerous 

small villages for about 3 miles. Above this the 
hill side is bare of trees or cultivation. At6 miles reach the Gartigul /otal (12,820 feet). The 
ridge where the road crosses is narrow. The descent on the Tirich side is very steep ; it runs 
along the crest of a spur. At 94 miles reach the Tirich river, which is crossed by a foot 
bridge; animals must ford. Waring is a village of about 30 houses. The road above 
described is not fit for laden animals, the gradient, both ascending and descending, is at least 
lin 6. 


1. Wiuine (8,800 ft.) 


2. SUMMER GRAZING 9 183 Recross to right bank of Tirich river, which 
GrounD IN RésH follow ; road often fit only for men on foot. At 
Gou. 23 miles cross to left bank by a foot-bridge ; at 3 


miles reach the mouthof the Rosh Gol (8,560 feet). 

The road now goes up its right bank (N. W.) At 5 miles reach a darband. The next 

2 miles are very bad, after which it is again pretty fair. At the camping ground there is no 
wood, and, except in spring, forage is scarce. 

3. Sap IstrdcH Korat 143 33 Cross to left bank of Rosh Gol. For the first 

(18,870 ft.). 2 miles the road is good, after which it be- 

comes very bad. At the head of the Rosh Gol 

ravine it is between 11,000 and 12,000 feet above 

the sea. At6& miles reach the Kotgt glacier. The ofalis over 9 miles distant, but 

there is no road. About 3 miles from its commeneement the glacier becomes quite im- 

practicable, and the Sad Istragh rout. has not been used for half a century. The last mile of 

ascent to the kofal appears frightfully steep. ‘The crest is 18,870 Feet above sen. 





Route No. 24. 
Déser to THE Kanpia VALcey. 
Authorittes—Bipputry ; Tue Motxa. 


= ————— 
——=—=—=—= 





Distance In Mives. ‘ 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
‘ Interme- Total. 
diate. 
1Janpe a ves 6 see A village of 100 houses. 
2. D6veR ... Ss 16 22 A small village of 40 houses; habitations scat. 


tered along the whole route. From Diber a road 
leads to the Swat valley (vide Route No. 25). 
3. Campina GRounp 17 39 


4. Ditto Pre 14 63 Cross a pass closed in winter, open to horses in 
summer. 
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Routt No. 24—contd. 


eeu eeq&—£@R@[qQqaEESSEaEee—e———E—EEE—EE——_. 


Distance 1n Mies. 





Stage or halting-place, Description, £0. 
Interme- Total 
diate- 7 
5. Kanane ... eee 18 71 A Kandia village of 80 houses. The Milla 


says it only contains 20 houses; it is sitvated on 

the left bank of the Kandia madi. The Milla 

going from Kandia to luber took another route. 

He first marched down the Kandia nadi to its junction with the Indus (vide Route No. 79), 
and then vid Gaidl or Kaidl to Diber as follows. From the junction of the Indus and 
Kandia, the path winds along the face of the hills on the right bank of the Indus for about 
} miles, and is extremely difficult even for foot passengers: on this account it is very 
seldom used. The Gayd] Dara stream here joins the Indus. Crossing this stream, at 400 
paces from it, there is asinall Lotha with a water-mill and some cultivated ground near it, 
Seo being distant about 6 or 7 miles by the path along the bank of the river, Up the right 
bank of the Gaydl stream over a difficult ascent for 1] mile, and then along the face of the 
hills for about 760 paces over a pretty level road with some 20 scattered houses on both 
sides of the stream. These habitations are the summer homes of the inhabitants of Seo. 
Indian-corn is largely cultivated, and figs and vines abound. The road now crosses to the 
left. bank of the stream, and for 1} miles further the valley is very narrow, the road crossing 
from one bank to the cther several times, and rising gently the whole way till it reaches 
a grove of tall trees, whence a steep ascent of about 800 paces leads to the village of GayaL 
This village consists of about 41) houses scattered along the right of the road for about a 
mile, and is also a summer retreat for the people nf Seo. The slopes of the hills above 
Gayal are gentl- and well cultivated with indian-corn ; vines grow abundantly and line the 
road for the whole distance through the village. Starting from Gaydl, ovoss over to the right 
bank of the stream and pass over gently rising groun for 24 miles, the valley throughout 
this distance being open, and from 200 to 250 paces broad. After this there is a difficult 
ascent of about a wile up a ravine to the left to the top of the Air Bek Kandao or pass. 
The svilabout here is clay mingled with stones, and the hill-sides covered with forest. 
From the passa difficult and steep path goes down for about 1} miles to Daud Banda, which 
contains about ten houses inhabited by Gujars. ‘To the left of the road at this place is the 
head of the Doga Dara, which drains intothe Indus. After proceeding about 3} miles, arrive 
at Sur Banda, also inhabited by Gujars, crossing on the way three streams. The third, which 
drains from the Yava Kandeo and flows close past. Stir Banda, is spanned by a wooden bridge. 
This stream falls into a lake to the right of the road about B00 paces long, and, issuiny 
thence and being joined by the former two, falls into the Doga Dara. From Str Banda an 
ensy ascent of 3,400 paces goes up to the top of the Yava Kandao; the valley along this 
distance is about 200 paces wide. From the pass the descent on the other side is very steep 
for about 1,300 paces; a stream rises from near the top to the right of the road, and flows 
along on that side for some distance to the bottom of the steep descent, where it crosses the 
path and flows towards Razika. From here the road again ascends gently for 300 paces, 
and then descends ateeply for 1,260 paces to another small stream flowing towards Razika. 
For a distance of about 3} miles the a-cent is gentle, and the road crosses four streams, all 
flowing from the snow-covered hills to the right, the fourth and longest of which drains 
from the Zelai Kandao. Abouta mile below they join the Razika nade, which flows into the 
Indus near Seo. About 909 paces of easy ascent from the Zelai stream takes one to 
Gedar Banda, a village of about 40 houses scattered about the neighbourhood, and one of the 
summer retreats of the people of Seo. Indian-corn is hero largely cultivated. Leaving 
Gellar, aftera generally gentle ascent of nearly 4 miles, reach the Zelai Kando, the road lead- 
ing up the Zelai Dara, and the hills on both sides being covered with forest to near their 
summits ; then, descending from it for halfa mile, come to another aacent of 80U pnees, 
succeeded by another descent. of 1,490 paces. Cross the main stream of this valley, and after an 
ascent of a little over 2} miles reach the top of the Shamalda Kandao. From the top of the 
Shamalda paes the road descends gently for 4,850 paces into the first Patan Dara, not the 
stream which drains past. Patan, but ao called from being subject to the people of the Patan 
valley. For the next 1,390 paces the road ascends, and then there is abouta mile of uneven 
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Routsz No. 24—coneld. 





DistaNog IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- Total : 
diate. F 





ground, ascents and descents, when the road crosses another stream and rises some 1,400 
paces to the Enalkand Kandao. This portion of the Patan Dara, at certain seasons of the 
year, is occupied by Gujars, who bring their cattle for pasturage. Irom the top of the 
Enalkaud pass to the sec.nd Patan Dara is a descent of over miles, steep in som» parts 
and gentle in others. This valley is also called Patan, merely from its being subject to 
Patan. There are afew scattered habitations and cultivated fields here and there along this 
descent, The valley is well inhabited lower down. Cross the stream by a wooden bridge 
and upa tributary, the Kéhal Dara, by a steep ascent of 1} miles till the stream is crossed, 
and then along the left bank with a more gentle ascent for half a mile, The road then 
leaves the stream, and after an ascent of 1,20U paces reaches the Kahal Kandao, on the top 
of which is a zidrat on the road side. From here a steep descent of 1,800 paces leads to 
the Sagdn Dara stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. The road goes down the 
right bank about 1,200 paces, and then up the left bank of a tributary stream, which it 
crosses about 590 paces higher up. There are some 20 houses belonging to Patan scattered 
about in this vicinity. ‘he road still ascends for another 1,300 paces to the top of the 
Hazdar Kandao, whence there is a descent of nearly 2 miles into tle real Patan Dara, to the 
stream which flows past the town of Patan on the Indus; a road down this valley, on the 
left bank of the stream, leads to Patan. From the stream an ascent of half a mile, followed 
by about 2 miles of fairly level road along the hillside, leals to another stream, which 
crosses the road and joins the main stream about 24 or 3 miles to the left of the road. 
There are a few habitations and cultivated fields in this valley. Jor 2 miles futher the 
road continues along the hill-side with gentle rises and falls, and then goes up by a difficult 
ascent of a mile to the Diiber Kundao. Hence a very difficult descent of 3,300 paces along 
a spur leads to a small stream, and after another stiff descent of 1} the bed of a dry torrent 
is reached. After another ? mile. of a gentle desornt the road crosses by a wooden 
bridge the main stream of the Diber Dara. There are about Zu houses on the 
left bank of this stream, and the valley above and below this spot is somewhat open for 
about a distance of 3 miles. Aftera gentle ascent of } a mile, followed by 700 paccs of 
pretty level road, reached Duber village, which consists of about 60 houses. There is, the 
Mullah says, a better route, which leaves the Kandia valley at Helil (vide Route No. 68), and 
strikes into the one quoted above, probably in the Doga valicy. 








Route No. 25. 
Déser to Swit. 
Authority—Bipputen (from Native information). 


Distance iw Mixes. | 
Stage or halting-place, 





Description, &c. 
Linares Total. 
a Nees ae NS et 
Jarg to a 
1. Dozer oes 16 16 Small village. Scattered habitations along the 
whole route. 
2. Kwar Lawanat... 12 28 Large village in Kanra valley. Cross high pass, 
closed in winter. 
3. Linavnnm oe 12 40 A group of three villages in Ghorband. Cross 
high pass, closed in winter. 
4. Sarvt wes 18 68 Cross pass, closed in winter, into the Kawazikhél 


Dara. This road is open to horses in summer. 
Se lee 


P, 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 26. . 


Faizapkp (BapaxasHdy) To KafwAnp. 
Authority—Ney Evtas. 











Distance in Miuss. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


netictss Total. 
1. Ateu na 14 Cross Kokcha. Road along plain on left bank, 


At 3 miles leave Kokcha valley, and ascen 
steep hills to Aigu plain. Large village. 


15 29 Road over rounded hills, good all the way. 
Daraim is in the nada. Bridge. 


2. Dapatu 


12 41 Road over steep but rounded hills ; good all the 
way. Teshkan villages in deep nala ; bridge. 


3, TESHEAN sis 


16 57 Rather steep hills, but easy road; bridge. 


4. Masap vee 
Kishin, larje village about 3 miles up valley. 


vt 


15 72 Road good, but all up-hill. Fort and small 
village on open plain. 


Kaua Arauin .,,.. 


20 92 At 3 miles commences ascent of Lattaband. 
Easy pase over soft spurs, sloping to Kokcha. 
Altitude about 5,500 fect. Road good all the 
way to Ahan Dara ; large village. 

13 106 Flat all the way on right bank of river. Town, 
with large bazar once a week. 

15 120 Winter road* across plain and swamps, crossing 
branches of river. Flat all the way. 

13 133 Winter road* down valley of Talikan river ; 
then over spur into valley of Bangi. At 6 miles 
cross Bangi; then down valley Khdnabéd river 
(latter formed of united Talikin and Bangi 
streams). Town about 4,000 inhabitants. Bazar 
twice a week. Afghan garrison ; one good serat. 


6. Aman Daza.. 


7. Tat{gan ae 
8. Kmosa Cuanait,,. 


9. KaAnspip aes 








* Summer or high-water road from Télik4n to Khén4béd—(1) To Boharak, 9 or 19 miles near foot of Ambar 
Kot, and on right bank of TAlikan ; (2) to Khanébdd, 20 or 21 miles, At 19 or 20 miles Old Kh4nébdd, a fort in 
ruins. Road along right bank of Talikén and Khfndbad rivers all the way, At Old Khdéndbdd cross river to new 
town on left, partly by bridge and partly by ford. Total from ‘Talik4n to Khéndbéd in flood season about 40 miles. 


Route No. 27. 
Faizasdv to Rusrtfx. 


Authority—RanatGira Kun, 
eee 


Distanc® In KOs. 




















Stage or halting-place, ion Description, &c. 
nter- 
mediate. Total. 
1. Krzttpaga eae 9 ws Road easy for laden males ; practicable for 


camels. Inhabitants Usbegs and Tajiks. 
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ROUTES IN THE. EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 


Route No. 27—contd. 









Distance IN itos. 





Stage or halting-placc. Description, &c. 


Interme- 
diate. Totals 


2. Rustiz sis 9 18 Road easy. In and about Rusték there are 
said to be 3,000 or 4,000 houses ; inhabitants Us- 
begs and Téjiks. From Rusték three roads 
bifurcate :— 

(1) vid Chay&b to the Oxis and Kulab ; 

(2) to Kunduz, 5 days’ journey by an easy road ; 

(3) to Khanabad, 5 days’ journey ; road easy. 


Se 000000 Ex 


Route No. 28. 


FatzaBAp To ZEBAK,. 
Authority—Ney Etzas. 











Distarcs In MILEs: 


Stage or halting-placc. Description, &c. 
Inter- 





aediate: Total. 
1, Ka Angin 7 
2. Bonhnak i 17 24 
3, Caaganin ose 16 39 Vide Route No. 89. 
4, TiraaRkn és Vv 66 
6. ZABhe aes VW 73 











Route No. 29. 


Ganar (L6tK6 Vatiey) to Léppiu (KArinistXy), vid tue Zipia Ko cat. 
Authority—Barnow. 
————————— EEE. 


Distawos IN Mine. 


Btage or halting-place. = |~ Desoription, &o. 
Interme- Total 
diate. Otel 
st 
1, Samawax (11,620 ft.) 6} oe Immediately on leaving Gabar Fort, cross the 


Tiitki stream by a foot-bridge about 15 
long. Ascend the hill side on the left bak of 
the Zidig stream. The first mile is very steep ; 


See Se eeeeeaeeaeaeaeaeaeeaeaeaeaeana}an=s=SaSsS=Somm0 NN EEE 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HIND KUSH. 
Rovurz No. 29—conid. 








Distance In MriEd 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Interme- 
iate, Total. 





‘after that the arcent becomes easier, but the road in places is very stony. After a total 
ascent of about 2,600 feet, rench the grazing ground of Samanak. Excellent forage; fire- 
wood plentiful; water good from Zidig stream. 


2. ApmMap = Drwina 10 153 | Up the right bank of the Zidig stream for 4 
(3,680 feet.) miles ; then cross, The first 2 miles are prett 

easy, thouzh stony in places. The next half mile 

is very steep. The road then goes over a snow- 
field, which at its upper end is steep and rough. At 3} miles reach the kotal, 14,850 feet. 
The kotal is a sharp rocky ridge. The first mile of the descent is excessively steep and shaly, 
the gradient being 1 in 2, or even steeper. The road now goes down the right bank of 
stream ; the gradient is on the whole tairly easy, though steep in places, but the road is very 
stony and troublesome. At the lOth mile ford the Bashgal river, a rapid stream about 20 
yards wide and 3 feet deep. Camp in the Ahmad Diwdna plain on the other side. Forage 
and firewood abundant. No houses and no cultivation. Up the Bashgal valley lies the route 
to the Mand&l pass. The road on this march is impracticable for laden animals, but there is 
@ circuitous path from Samanak to Ahmad Diwdna, by which the Badakshi traders bring 
donkeys laden with salt. 


3. Apaat (7,290 ft.) .., 113 262 { Cross the Ahmad;Diwdna stream shortly" after 
leaving camp. At 2 miles pass Ptina, a tower 
with two or three houses a a little cultivation 
about it. At 3 miles cross the Bashgal stream 

“by a foot-bridge. Just below this the Liluk valley comes in from the south-west. Up it is 

the road to Viran, one of the biggest villages in K&firistdn. For the next 24 miles the road 

lies through a fine forest of birch and willow, the valley being about 500 yards wide, At 

6 miles reach Shui, the highest village in the valley. It is built in one fort-iike block, and 

contains about 120 families. (From Shdi there ia a path over the Shiii Kotal to Izh, near 

Drashp, in the Latkd valley. This route is practicable for horses). Below Shii the hills 

beeame clothed with deodar, while the valley assumes a more cultivated appearance. At 8} 

miles cross the Ushimgol stream. Apsai is a village fort similar to that at Shui,"ond con- 

taining about 200 families. Cultivation considerable ; firewood plentiful. 


1 


333 | Cross to the right bank by a good bridge, fit 

for cattle and 36 feet long, down the river side. 

At 22 wiles pass the hamlet of Rangdl, and at 

43 miles cross a stream and pass Shidgédl, 0 vil- 
lage fort containing about 200 families. At 52 miles pass Abrous, a hamlet on the opposite 
bank. At 62 miles Liddéh, a large village on both banks of the river, containing in all about 
3,000 families. The two parts are connected by a good bridye (80 ft. by 3 ft.) The road 
throughout lies more or less through cultivation, but there are several very bad places whete 
rocky spurs project towards the river. THe two worst places are within a mile or so of 
Liddéh, At Léddéh suppites and firewood plentiful. The position is an important one, 
es it commands the Shawal valley, up which is a route to Chitral (vide Route No. 51). 


& Léppen (6,600 ft.) 6 


mle 


SSS 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 


Route No. 30. 


Gisxtca tro Masrés, vid THE Suanptr Pass. 


Authorities —Barrow ; GILEs. 





Distance in MILes. 


Stage or halting-place, oe Deseriptton, &c. 
nterme- 
diate, Total. 





}. Hupar ee 9 9} On leaving Gakiich, the road goes over stony, 
undulating slopes ; at 1} miles it crosses a dee 
ravine, and at 2 miles passes the hamlet of Aish. 

: At 22 miles another deep ravine is crossed. Up 
to the Gth mile the road lies along a broad shelf or plateau, about 1,200 feet above tlie river, 
which is here broad and lake-like, and dotted with islands. At 6 miles there is a very steep 
and difficult descent of 1,200 feet to the river bank. Road now level. At 74 miles cross » 
narrow torrent by a bridge; at 7} miles the read bifurcates; the lower path is only fit for 
men on foot, and is in places very dangerous. Clefts in the face of the rock have to be clam- 
bered up by means of notched posts. The path winds along the cliff at varying heights from 
the level of the river to 600 feet above, and is in places very bad, especially at one spot, where 
the traveller has to clamber up the notched trunks of trees. 


The other path is just practicable for laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky. It rises 
a good thousand feet above the river, and thus avoids the cliffs. This place is known as the 
Hupar pari, Reach camp at 9 miles. The camping ground is a level dusty strip along the 
river bank, The heat in summer is intense here owing to the bare rocky mountains which 
hem it in. There is, however, a splendid stream of ice-cold water from the south-west. 


2. RosHan ste 12 21 | Tho road is fairly level throughout, running 
close alongside the river the whole way, and 
nowhere are there very high or steep ascents and 
descents; but the path is terribly rough and 

rocky, being over the debris of landslips for at Icast half the way. Between the Sth and 7th 

iniles there is a low, but very diffienlt, pari. This in winter may be avoided by crossing over 
to the left bank, passing through the ficlds of Suma for a couple of miles, and then reeros- 
sing. At 7} miles pass village of Suma on opposite bank : at 10 miles the hills on the right 
recede, and the road crosses a sloping stony plain, At 11 miles cross rapid stream in a deep 
ravine. The road then passes along a cliff, about 60 feet above the river, which it crosses by 

a rope-bridge. At 12 miles Roshan. The village is surrounded by cultivation and fruit 

trees. The fort is a picturesque pile of stones and boulders, built on a rock overhanging the 

river. A splendid supply of pure water from a stream just beyond the village. 


3..Janpnét, o8 JIN- 9 30 | Road fairly good throughout ; the hills recede 

JAROT somewhat, and the road goes for the most part 

over gently sloping undulations. On leaving 

camp, cross stream by a ricketty bridge ; this 

stream may, however, be forded, na it is only abont 3 fect deep. At 6 miles Gupis, a village 

of 10 or 12 houses, anrrounded by cultivation and fruit trees. The rest of the way the road, 

thongh easy, ia very stony. At 7 miles pass the junction of the Yaain and Ghizar rivera, 

where there ia a considerable widening of the river and many small islands. At 83 miles 
the road ascends a spur, on which is the small village of Jandrot (8 houses). 
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Route No. 30—conéd. 
ICICI 


Distance in Mires, 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Tota) 
diate. * 
4, Jutsks (opposite 11 41 Starting from the camp, situated about 300 
Dahimal). feet above the river level, the road crosses the 


Jinjarot stream at about 4 mile, and for the next 
2 miles rises gradually to about 1,200 feet above 
the river, regaining its bank by a descent of moderate difficulty. ‘I'hence, passing over 
several low spurs, it fords the Gahoga or Khogah stream at about the 5th mile, and for o 
short distance beyond keeps close tu the river bank. At about the 7th mile the real difficul- 
ties of the stage commence. For quite a mile the path is carried up and down ledges of rock, 
in some places excessively steep. Some of the steps of the rocky stairs that here furm the 
road are Pully 3 feet deep, so that it is absolutely necessary that baggage animals should be 
unloaded and their burdens carried across by coolies. The last 2 miles of the road are, 
though severe, less difficult. Descending again to the river bank, the road follows it for a 
short distance, and then ascends to a plateau, which is divided into two parts by the gorge of 
the Baltiret, or Battigah river,* a stream of considerable size (not fordable), which is crossed 
by a very ricketly bridge, the approaches to which are of considerable difficulty. Finally 
leaving the plateau, the road descends by a very steep zigzag path to camp, which is situated 
in a meadow beside the river. 
There is no village at Juljis. Dahimal, on the opposite bank, is perched on a high rocky 
mound. Forage plentiful at Juljés. 


5. PrtnGaL, og Pin- 8 4S The road, after following the river bank for 
GaL. a few hundred yards, crosses a rocky spur, the 
descent from which is of some difficulty. 
Returning to the river bank, it follows this for 
some distance, and then again leaving it ascends to o level plateau, across which it runs 
for more than halfa mile. A short, but steep. descent leads from this plateau to the Kachun, 
a stream of some size, which is forded at about 3 miles fromecamp. ‘he road then ascends 
about a thousand feet, and crosses a neck, the descent from which, and the next half wile of 
road, being very roughand severe. After crossing a small plain, much cut up by dry nalas, 
the path, at about the 6th mile, is carried over a very steep and difficult spur, and then 
returns to the river bank. which it follows for the remainder of the stage, the ground being 
fairly easy. At about a mile from the stage the Susat, a stream of considerable size, is crossed 
by uo foot-bridge. Baggage animals huve to ford. 


6, CiasHI is 11 60 This, in comparison with the preceding stages, 
is easy. After leaving camp, the road crosses the 
cultivated ground of the village, and then rises 
by a short steep ascent to gain @ ledge on the 

cliff overhanging the river. This place, though somewhat dangerous, is not difficult, and 

the descent from it only moderately rough. The path then crosses a plain of somo extent, 
covered with low brishwood, and is afterwards carried along the lower slopes of the valley at 

a small elevation above the river. About 2 miles from Pringal are some steep short ups 

and downs where mules have to be unladen ; but as the soil here is easily excavated, a very 

little labour would suffice to remove this obstacle. 


A little heyond the 3rd mile the valley narrows considerably, and at this point, named 
Darband, a tower and a low rubble wall have been erected, so as to completely close the pass. 
Beyond this point the valley gradually opens out, till at last its bottom forms a plain of con- 
siderable extent. 








* Up the Battigah naJo there is a good road to Tangir open all the year round.— Biddulph. 
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Distance In Mixes. 





Stuge or halting-place. Description, &e. 
Interme- Total 
diate. . 





At about the 7th mile the river divides into the Chashi, which turns to the south towards 
Téngfr and the Ab-i-Hauz, a short branch which forms the outlet of the Pandar lake. At 
the same point a third considerable stream, the Bahishta, rnns in from the northward. A 
little beyond this junction the road crosses the first-named branch by a kadal bridge, and is 
then carried along its left bank to the village. 

The camping ground is situated some distance beyond this, just below the Pandar lake. 
Camp marshy ; a better one on fields 400 yards short of it ; large scattered village ; much 
cultivation. 


“7, GuizaB fad 13 93 The road for the first 6 miles follows the 
shore of the Pandar lake, and afterwards the 
right bank of the Ghizar river as far as 93 miles, 
when it crosses the river by a kadal bridge, and 

follows the left bank for the remainder of the stage. Throughout the road is easy, rising 
gradually, without particularly severe gradients. Abouta mile from camp the road forks, 
one branch keeping well up on the slones of the valley, while the other follows closely the 
shores of the lake. The upper is the better path, but even the lower can be traversed 
throughout by laden animals without difficulty. 

A considerable strearr. the Balkorti, is crossed at about the 6th mile. 

Camp in stony bed ai river. Small village surrounded by cultivation, also a small fort on 
an eminenoe. 


8. SHanptRz a 20 93 Immediately after leaving camp, the road climbs 
a steep ascent of some 500 or 600 feet. This 
and the following half mile of road are some- 
what rough, but quite traversible by laden ani- 

mals. From this to the 15th mile the road is quite easy, for the most part across the 
level plains that here form the bottoms of the valleys, interrupted only by soine easy slopes 
of moderate gradient. At about the 3rd mile a stream and village named Terd are passed 
and14 miles, further on a considerable stream, the Chikalwat, is orossed by a good 
bridge. In the course of the 9th mile the Chamarkand ala opens out on the right hand 
the stream, a large one, being fairly bridged. Shortly before coming to the bridge, the 
alternative route to Masttj is seen branching off up the Chamarkand na/a. On looking 
up the zala, which is a wide and open one, it is seen shortly to bifurcate, {he Chamarkand 
pass being gained through the eh hand branch, while that to the left, tho Harchin na/a 
merely leads to oértain summer grazing grounds, At about the 15th mile the path, deserts 
ing the Ghizar valley, turns abruptly to the right up « steep, but not difficult, ascent of 1,000 
feet to gain the Shamdiir valley, which it follows across a rolling plain as far as the shores 
of the Shandiir lake, beside which the camping ground is situated. Beyond Tet no villages 
of any size are met. with, but a suitable intermediate camping ground might be made in the 
plain about 14 miles beyond the Chamarkand bridge, where water, wood, and grass ave all 
plentiful. No village, only a summer pasturo ground with afew shanties. Camping ground 
on bank of lake. 


9. Hancatn ee 1J 104 The rond, after following the northern shore 
of the lake for about 1 mile, crosses the level 
head of the valley for another 3 mile. Then 
entering the Woghttir za/a, for the next 32 wiles 
it desoenda rapidly, the gradient in places being very steep, but still practicable throu hout for 
laden animals. At the end of this Tescentithe Woghtur terminates in the Sar Laspir valle 

the village of that name being situated at the junction. A kadal bridge here crosses the 
Sar Lasptir river, The road, however, does not cross this, but turns to the right along the 
right bank of the river, keeping along the bank for about a mile, after which it crosses Aion 

flat-topped api from which it descends to the village of Brok. For the remainin 5 
miles the path is carried across a level plain. 2 


= ————— 


G 
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Route No. 30~—coneld. 


aaaoaaaeaaeEaeGqGq—quuQqQeaqwaqqaqQqaqa_aeaaaaeaeaeaeaeaeaeeeee—cc eee rrr ror ge 


Distance 1x MIvEs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &, 
Interme- Total. 


diate. 





Opposite the camping ground at Harchin, on the other side of the river, is the village of 
Rahman, and through the valley behind it runs a short path leading to Chitrél. This, how- 
ever, is practicable only for men on foot. Harchin,a small village ; good, but small, camping 
ground in an orchard. 


10. Mastts sas 143 118; | The road first follows the river across the 
| level ground of the Harchin valley for half a 
mile. Here the river is crossed by a kadul 
bridge, baggage animals having to be unladen. 
For the next 64 miles it keeps high up on the slopes of the valley, which is here very broad. 
At the 4th mile the Shindal xa/a is crossed, the zigzag descent into it being very steep, 
but not rough. The stream itself is small. A little further on a branch of the Ghashta 
nalais crossed, the main stream being forded about 14 miles further on. Just on the 
other side of the second is the village of that name. Atthe 7th mile a second kudal 
bridge takes the road again across the river, baggage animals having to be once more unload. 
ed. Half a mile beyond this second bridge, the Shaidas, a considerable stream, is forded. 
From this point the valley narrows rapidly, till at 9 miles the steep hill sides extend right 
down to theriver. Here is situated a durband, or easily defensible defile. After this the 
valley again opens out, and at the 12th mile the village of Gramuli, watered by a small stream, 
the Kambad, is passed. Beyon! this the road descends a long slope for another mile to the 
fort of Mastuj, which is situated at the junction of the Sar Laspur and Yarkhun rivers, 
though at sowe little distance from their banks. The camping ground is about 1} miles 
beyoud the fort. 


The route given above from Jaudrét to Masttj is that described by Dr. Giles. Better 


stages would be the following, which are those made by the Chitrél Mission on ite return 
journey to Gilgit in November 1885 :— 


1. Hupar. 6. Chashi. 

2. Roshan. 7. Ghizar. 

8. Jaudrét. 8. Langar. 

4, Dahitnal. 9. Sar Laspér. 
6. Pingal. 10. Rahman. 


1]. Mastij. 


The above route should be compared with Route No. 65, Masti} to Gakiich. There ie 
also the route »i@ Yasin and the Tai pass, which is, however, fafinitely more difficult (vide 
Route No. 57). 





== 


Route No. 31, 
Guizar To Usav, in THE Swit Kontstin. 
Authority—Bipputre (from Native information). 















Dretayon mm Miiae. 


Gtage of halting-place. Description, &e. 





Interme- 
diate, Total. 


1, Sancar-t-Jabax ... 4h). Camping ground only. Cross Ghizar streatn 
by bridge; road lies up Andarp or Ushu valley. 
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Rovutge No, 3l— contd, 


Ta 


Distawes uw Mines. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- Totul. 
diate. 
ne Re nO EEE EaSntE ES 
2, MaHiDAND ws. 12} 27 Pasture ground near lake. Cross pass; gla- 
| cier. Horses can be taken over in summer. — 
3. Gant we [> 14 4) Large Baskar village in the Swdt Kohistan. 


Road level and excellent. Ushu is about 4 miles 
above Kalam. The Milla says there is an easy 
pass over the great watershed, below which is 
Uria, an encamping ground in the pine forest ; 
then a grazing ground known as Khish Banda, 
or Banda; then Ushi. 








Route No. 32. 


Giterr to DAw&t, vd Cuoncnar Pass, 
Anthoritiese—Haywann; Tanner ; Barrow. 








Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 





mene: Total. 
1. JGr (8,900 ft)... 16 es Pass villages of Nauptrand Basin, and enter 


the Kargah valley. Jdt is a summer pasture 
ground, where there are a few huts belonging to 
Gujars. The Kargéh valley below Jut is desti- 
tute of vegetation. 

From Gilgit to Jut it is very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles. At 4 miles crosa 
the Naupur za/a ; at 8 the Singaigdh, both fordable, except in spring and early summer. 
At J0 miles there is little open space, where a very small camp might be pitched. At 
11 miles cross the Kargdh by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At 153 miles a 
wery steep, but short, ascent. 


2. Mazan MasyxOn 7 23 Road good. No hnbitation, but the tomb of 


a Saiad. Country here formerly cultivated. 

3. TaaKaRBas ex 7 30 Camping ground at head of Kargah valley, 
which nbove Jit is described as a bewutiful 

Kashmir-like tract, with green award and forests 

of pine. Dense willow groves line the stream. 

Above this tract comes a fine grass country, and then at the head of the valley, where vege- 
ttation ocases ; the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of aplintered rock 


4 Kaviontes (7 37 At 3 miles cross the Chunohar pass (14,000 


feet) to Kalichtiaji in the Khanbari valley, 
which is unfrequented, except by herdsmen, The 
Khanbari stream flows into the Indus near 
Dudistrdl. 


5. Yaurur we 14 48 At 6 miles cross the Kili pass into the Barfgah 
glen, which joins the Dérél valley at Yahebor, 
an enclosed village on the left bank of the 


Dérél stream. The Kuli pass is also culled the 
Barigah, 
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Rovuts No. 32—contd. 




















Distanok In Mives. 
Stage or halting-place. . Description, &c. 
ca Total. 
6. SAMAKLAL ee 9 57 The chief pe in the Ddrél valley. Road down 
the banks of the Dérél stream. 


The Chinchar pass is thé only one between Gilgit and Shinaka, which is practicable for 
pack animals. It was at the head of the Kargah valley that in September 1866 a column 
of the Kashmir army, returning from an expedition against Dérél, was overwhelmed by a 
sudden and unseasonable snow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
Though called a pack road it is a very difficult one, and animals have frequently to be un- 
laden. 








Route No. 33. 


Giteit to Gaxktcur. 


Authority— Barrow. 





Distance In Mines. 











Stage or halting-place. ; Description, &, 
nterme- 
diate. Tot 
1. Hanziz (5150 ft.) 73 ia On Icaving Gilgit, pass for a couple of miles 


| through orchards and cultivation by a good lane. 

At 2 miles pasa Nanpir, a small village on 2 

spur above the road. At 24 miles cross the 

Kargfb nala by a frail wooden bridge. Tass Basin Bal& and PAin, two small villages on 

either side of the Kargah na/a. The rest of the way the road lies close to the river, the 

hills closing in and forming a defile. Though stony, the roal is on the whole fairly good. 

At Hanzil the camping ground is hot and treeless, but the water from slreams is excellent. 
The village is a small one of eight or ten houses. 


2. SHaRot (6,080 ft.) 9t 17 Immcdiately on leaving camp, there isa steep 
narrow ascent, which is very trying to laden 
animals. In fact. for the first 6 miles it is bad 
throughout, being a succession of steep and 

rocky ascents and descents. At 65 miles the road enters the bed of the river, of which several 
channele have to be forded, the water nearly 3 feet deep, with a swift current. In winter there 
s very little difficulty on this account. 


On quitting this, the most difficult portion of the road commences, namely, the part or 
cliff opposite Bargi. The road now becomes as bad as it can be. At7 miles it bifurcates ; 
the lower path is fit only for footmen, and even for them is bad, as several cornices have to 
be passed and ledges of rock clambered over as best one cin. The upper road involves a terti- 
ble climb, but is passable by baggage animals. The last mile into Shardt is easy througa 
cultivation ; shade and water ample aad good, the latter from the Sharot na/a., Sharot is 
& prosperous village of 40 houses. 


3. Dansatt (5,800 ft.) 63 2331 Cross the Sharét v/a, and at} a mile pasa 
the village fort of Shikaidt, and at + mile ford the 
Shikaist nala. Then over a sloping plain for 
amileorso, At 22 miles the village of Galpin 
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Route No, 33—conéd, 
——— eee eS eS S080 ms 
Distance IN Mives. 
Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 





The road aain crosses a level steep of cultivated ground, and at 4 miles commences to wind 
along the cliffs opposite Cher Kila, the chief place in Punidl. Exceptin one or two places, 
this pari is an easy one. At 5} miles pass the large fort and village of Cher Kila, which 
is reached by a rope bridge. Here there isa Kashmir garrison of 100 sepoys. The last 
half mile to camp is easy. Dalnati is a large open plain on the banks of the Dalnati 
stream. Water excellent. Fovage and firewuod plentiful. 


4. Stncax (6,200 ft.) 8 32 Pass the two or three houses which form the ham- 
let of Dalnati, and at } mile cross the rapid Dalnati 
stream by a bridge 3u feet long by 4 feet broad. 
Opposite the mouth of this stream is the small 

village of Hamchil. The road now crosses a stony plain for a mile or so: it thenascends a 
spur and winds along the hill sides. At 4 miles pass Japék on the opposite bank, a 
hamlet of a dozen houses. At 5 milesthe road again descends to low ground, and passes 
through the fields surrounding Gich (10 houses). On leaving ich, there are tow paths — 
the one by the river a very difficult footpath, which only men with good nerves shculd 
attempt ; the other practicable for laden animals, but very rocky, and involving an ascent of a. 
thousand feet. At 6} miles descend into the valley. The remainder of the march is quite: 
easy. Singal,a village with fort, surrounded by gardens. Water and shade excellent. 
Forage proc arable. 


5. Gixtcu (7,200 Ft.) 8 40 Cross the Singal tor ent by 1 bridge 3 fect wide. 

Road quite easy over level ground as far as 

Gulmati. a hamlet of 20 houses, 3 miles from 

' ${ngal, opposite which is Bribar (25 houses), After 

passing through Giilmati, the road continues fairly easy for a couple of miles, the ground on 

the opposite bank being cultivated almost continuously. At 5 miles pass Giirjar (20) houses), 

Shortly after this the road ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gaktch is 

situated. ‘The last 2 miles are level and easy, partly through cultivation. Gakuch, a large vil- 

lage with fort, containing about 800 inhabitants, Water plentiful ; supplies procurable, 

The surrounding hills are qnite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gaéliich is 
cultivated, 


Note on Road from Gilgit to Roshan. 


The valley through which the road passes is a narrow defile bounded by arid and rocky 
momntains. In places fans of alluvial soil are formed at the mouth of streams, These are occu- 
pied by villages, and are, as a rale, well cultivated and envered with a profusion of Fruit trees, 
‘chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, forage, and even firewood are consequently only obtainable in moderate quantities. — 

The road throughout is a stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where 
:apurs project towards the river, forming cliffs Incally known as paris. At such places two 
paths usually exist ; a lower one cut along the face of the cliff, whieh is fit only for men on: 
foot, and is in many placcs dangerous even for them, especially where projecting knobs of 
reck have to be passed ; and an upper one, which avoids the clit by climbing up a thousand 
feet. or so, and crowning the shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to be practicable 
for laden mules. Tt is, however, most difficult and really fit only for coolic traffic. With laden 
mules or ponies accidents must occur. 

Three miles from Gilgit the valley narrows, and becomes more or less of a defile the rest of 
tho way. Imagine the Khaibar pass between LAlé Bog and Ali Masjid, with a foaming river 
80 yards wide rshing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial valley. There are half a 
‘dozen places where a fow hundred men might atop an army. 

On our return jonrney we did the distance in four marches, and perhaps these might 


be accepted as more suitable stages, viz :— Miles. 
1.) Honzil eve vee ons tes 7} 
2. Gilpir ue ae oes ie 112 
3. Singal ed 3 an és 124 


4. Gaktich 3 ‘ists ig aie 8 
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Route No. 34. 
Gitert to Hiéwza. 














Authority— 
Distance 1n Minzs. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 
L Pricax (5,900 ft.) 63 es Cross the Gilgit river, opposite the fort, by a 


rope bridge. Horses can ford the river in winter, 

Along the left bank of the river for 23 miles ; 

then up the right bank of the Hanza river. Un 

the opposite bank, at the junction, is Dainytr, a fort village with 60 houses. Here there is a 

rope-bridge across the Huinza river. The road to Pilehéis good throughout. Pilché is a 
sandy waste near the river. Water and firewood only obtainable. 


2. Noma. (5,200 ft.) 8 143 | In winter road fairly good throughout, as it lies 
in the bed of the river; but in summer a path 
winding along the clifts, which is not so good, 
has to be taken. At 6 miles yass Jital (12 

houses) on opposite bank. Nomal is a scattered village of about 90 houses, with a wretched 
mud fort garrisoned by a detachment of Kashiofr troops. From Nowal a footpath leads to 
Bargi. Supplies prucurable. 


3. Sarip PAni (5,50 8 223 | At3amile from camp cross the river by a 

ft.) rope bridge ; horses ford. From 13 to 24 miles 

pass through the deserted fields of Matin I is, 

of which the fort is still standing. Cross a deep 

ravine. The rest of the road is casy. Safid Paniisa barren open space opposite Gwech, 

Which commands it. There is, however, a splendid supply of the best spring water and plenty 

of firewood. ‘The road so far is quite practicable for laden nnimals, except at the fords, The 
summer road from Nomal is aluny the right bank to Gwech, and is very difficult 


4, CHaLt (6,120 ft.)... 6 2k3 | At } mile cross to right bank by a rope bridge: 
horses ford. At 1} miles a bad, but short, puri, 
very dificult for horses ; men on foot can yo 
along the base of the cliffs. At 22 miles there 

is another short pari, wiich is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which 
must be swum round. In samimer this bit of the road is quite impassable. and men on foot 
have to take a path going high up the hill side: horses cannot go at all. Tie rest of the roat 
is easy, except that in one place un avalanche of snow, which fails every year, has to be 
crossed. Chalt is a double fort, standing on the two banks of the Chaprot ravine, and is gar- 
rivoned by a detachment of Kashmir troops, though otherwise Nagar territory. Supplies and 
firewood procurable; water plentiful. The place contuins about 60 houses, 

§. Mardy (6,650 ft.) 73 36 


5 Cross the Chaprét ravine on leaving camp, and 
at 1} miles ford the Bidlas stream down its left 
bank for 5 a mile; then ford the Hunza river. At 
3 miles cross again to right bank by fording: 
Just beyond this there is a bad pari ; horses must be led over carefully. Road now in river 
bed for 1 mile; then over gently sloping, but rock-strewn, ground ; then another pari, and 
then the fields of Maitin. Cross a deep ravine, and camp close to the fort (60 houses), which 
stands on a promontory 300 feet above the river. Opposite, on the Nagar side, is the fort of 
Nilt. Supplies procurable. In summer the first mile after the Bidlas ravine is almost im- 
practicable, as the river is unfordable, and tne only path is most dangerous, even for experi- 
enced mountaineers. 


6. Huvé (7,000 ft.) ... 63 433 | Thefirat 4 or 6 miles are a succession of 
difficult paris, the road often nota foot wide, and 
quite impracticable for laden animals, though 
horsee may be brought by it with care, The 


a 
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Route No. 34— contd. 








Distawoe in Migs. 


Stage or halting-place, ° Description, &. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 





next 2 miles are over a stony undulating plateau, and then the fields of Hinf, a large village 
(130 houses) with two forts. Water plentiful, but muddy. Supplies obtainable. At 4 mile 
pass Tél, at 24 Gulmat, at 6 Pisan,—all villages on the Nagar side. 


9. Ausdukp (7,150 ft.) VE 603 | After the first 3 mile, which lies through fields, 
the road runs along the face of a cliff for abuut 4 
miles, being several hundred feet above the river, 
with many ups and downs, in places very narrow 

and difficult for ponies. The next mile is-over a stony slope, but otherwise easy. At 5 miles 

Motazabad, a poor looking place with a couple of forts; no trees to speak of. At 53 miles 

the Hiinza valley comes in view. Cross the deep broad Hunza ravine (in summer nnfordable) 

by a bridge or by fording, and at 64 miles reach the plateau of Hasindbdd, the fiat of the 

Hianza villages. There is only one path to it up the cliffs which bound Hunza, and this is 

guarded by afortified post. Turough fields the rest of the way. Aligbdd is a large fort with 

about 10) houses. Excellent encamnping ground, the best in the valley. The Hinza fort is 


about 34 miles further uo, the road lying the whole way through terraced fields ; supplies. 
procurable. 











Route No. 35. 
Giterr to Imrt By Cuer Kita. 


Authority--Bippu.Pu. 








Distance tw Mites. 


Stage or halt\ng-place. Description, &c, 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 


Gilgit to— 
1. Cuzn Kita sie 233 aoe Vide Route No. 33. 


2, Busar*® vei 14 375 | Road is easy, except 1 mile of rock staircases: 
before Bitbar is reached. At d miles prss small 
village of Japok (left bank); a mile below Japdk 
is a strong position, where 500 men could hold 

the valley. It could not be tarned. Pass Gich (right bank) ; Singal (right bank), 40 honses 

at 9 miles; Bubar, fort village of 60 houses (on left bank). River here 60 yards wide. 


3. JUNCTION OF 
AsHKOUMAN AND 


Yasin Rivegs ,,. 7h 45 Road good. Pass Gtrjar at 4} miles; valley 
(6,600 ft.) closes in: twig bridge here, whenee road to 
Yasin by Gakdch. The river is fordable for 
half the year, namely, in winter. 
ee 


———— 


© Elsewhere Biddulph makes [t 12 miles to Dabar, and miles Inatead of 7} to the next stago, 


see route through fmt by the Karimbar or Achkfman pass has now been closed by physical obstacles for tmany 
ae 
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Distance in Mixes, 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Tnterme- Total 
diate, . 
4, CHaTOREAND ... 13 58 Road good, except two bad ravines.’ Up left 


bank. On other side of river a road, vid Dayind, 
to Yasin, two days’ journey. Route for unladen 


horses. 
&. furr aie. Sats 143 724 | Road good. At 5 and 10 miles horses have 
(8,400 ft.) to cross and recross stream. At Astmbal 


(right bank of AshktmAn river) a path good for 

ponies leads to Yasin, 1} days’ journey. At 
114 Karémbar valley opens out to north-west, up which a road past Ashkiiman, two days’ 
journey, practicable for ponies, to Darkét ; but it is closed for two months. At 133 miles 
from Imit, north-east, is a glacier (200 feet high and 3 a mile wide), which stops the road _to- 
Kartimbar pass;a xpace 15 f-et wide, like a tunnel, is left open, through which in summer 
rushes the glacier torrent ; but from the middle of November, when extreme cold has shrunk 
up the stream, wen and horses find their way up the bed of the torrent. It is believed that 
12 miles beyond this glacier the valley is again blocked up by glaciers for 3 miles, and these 
can only be traversed when snow fills the crevasses. Beyond this is a lake about 2 miles 
long. From the lake to Sarhad (which is 3 marches from [mit) is about 20 miles of undu- 
lating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their flocks in summer. In no place is there any 
steep ascent. (This last statement is doubtful. —E. G. B.) 





Route No. 36. 


Gitert To Kasamir. 








Distance In Mives, 





Stages or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- Total 
diate. 7 
17 | be | 172 | Vide Route No. 9. 








Route No. 37. 
Girait To Nagar. 


Authoritiee—Haywanrp; Brpputru. 








Distance 1x Mirzs. 





Stage or halting-place. Deacription, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 
1. Jftan ane 9 9 At 5 miles from Gilgit cross by rope bridge 


to the village of Dainyir, at junction of Hinza 
river. Continue up loft bank of Hiinza river 
to villaga of Jftal or Jabital. 


ee eee ee ee _——————— 
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Distance 1n Mixxs. 


‘Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- T 
diate. ‘otal. 
2. Jaauér es 64 153 | A small enclosed village on left bank, Mahé. 


rijah of Kashmir’s territory ends here, 


3. Nixt ies 19 344 | Cross the Shaltar pass over a spur running down 
from the lofty Raki Pushi peak. Road difficult, 
The first Nagér fort is at Nilt. 


4, Pisan ae 63 41 At1é miles pass village of Tol, beyond which, 
at 2 miles, is the fort village of Guilmat. 

5. AsxGrpis ol 8 49 | At5 miles pass fort village of Asktirdés. 

6. Nagar oa 53 543 | At 2 miles pass fort village of Swaidr. 


Nagar is a large village and fort, occupied 
by the Mfr. Nagar territory contains some 
3,000 houses, and musters about 1,500 fighting 
men. 


Biddulph describes this route thus : From Gilgit to Chalt, same asin Route No. 34. 
Cross there by twig bridge to left bank. For 20 miles below Nagar the villages are almost 
continuous; more ground is available for cultivation than on the Huinza side. Population 
about 10,000—less warlike than the Kanjitis, and better behaved. The fort and Mfr's 
house ison the: south side of a stream from the south-west, which joins the main river nearly 
opposite the centre of Hiinza. The part of the district facing Hunza is divided into four 
divisions with forts, vtz., Shayar, Asktirdas, Chittorkun, Swayar. The river separating the 
two States flows between perpendicular banks 300 fect high and 6CO feet wide at top, which 
can only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fort Haidar- 
dbéd is also carefully guarded. A constant feud exists between Hinza aud Nagar. Every 
yillage has one or two well-kept forts (mud brick walls, 16 feet high, with square towers at 
every 20 yards) capable of holding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 





Route No. 38. 
Authority— Gitar To SxArvt. 





Distawor wn Mize. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 





raceme | trata, 
16 see 161} | Vide Route No. 71. 


ee ee, 
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Route No. 39. : 
Gourais To Astor, vié Burzfr. Pass. 
Authority —MAniFoLp. 





Distanor Im Mizzs. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 
interme | total, 

1. Banata ses 9 Road fairly good. Cross one stream, the Gishét, 
by a good bridge, Large camping ground close 
to river. Firewood and forage. 

2, Mapanon us n 20 

3. Boazit (dék house) 10 30 Road good up valley. Snow at Barzfl till end 


(12,000 ft. ?) ase of May. Here roads branch to Skardu and 
Astor. Good ground. Firewood scatty. 


4. Diz Hover (on 11 41 Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
north side of pass). the whole way to otal (5 miles). Descent on 
north even more gradual. 

6. Dadsxapam (10,500 9 50 | Road easy. Cross a stream by a good bridge. 

ft.) At Dréskaram two largish villages on either side 
of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful. 

6. Gapal ie ll 61 Easy march. Good path by river. From here 
there is a summer road to Skirdi. Gadai is o 
small village on a plateau. Camp by river side. 
Bridge close by. 

7. Naveiu os 9 70 | Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the village, 
which is a large one on a plateau. 

8. Astor (7,80 ft.) 14 84 Road bad. Steép descent to Astor river; then 


good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend to the fort. 








Route No. 40. 
Hott Marvin to Currrdt, vid Mfkn Kata anp Jinpatatr Pass, 


Authoritiee—Havitpank Samanpar aNnD SowKkr Faizézua. 








Distaron In Minus, 


Stage or halting-place. 


Descripti 
Interme- peony ess 


diate. Total. 


_——— ee SSSsSs—aFa 


1. Kaansét Kata, on 32 


Vid the Malak , 
Kuan-Batkaaiva. @ Malakand pass. The ascent is 


not difficult, and the descent on the Sw4t side 
1s easy, and the road good. 
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Routt No. 40—conti. 





DistaNou IN Mines. 


Stage or halting-placo. Description, &c, 
Interme- | Total. 
diate. 

2, Samar és 20 62 Cross Swat river by raft at Aladand. The river 
is nbout 130 yards wide, very deep and swift. 
Road good. 

2. Mfan Kata ie VW 69 Road good. Cross Panjkora, at Diarun, by 
raft. River here about 120 yards wide, deep ana 
swift. 

4. DANTIL ei 10 79 Good mule-road (up the Jandul Dara). 

5. JAnpatal (kandao) 6 85 Steep and stony ascent, but practicable for laden 
animals. 

6. BatoRat aT 12 97 A good easy road. 

7. Diz as 10 107 Good road. 

8. RHoLANDAI Pe 9 116 A very difficult stony road, along the bank of 


a deep zala, 


9. Gusdz Banda... 11 127. | Ason last stage. 


10, AsHRaT Pre 16 142 Road very difficult and stony, but practicable 
for laden mules. 

11. Danbaz + 14 156 |) 
| 

12. Garrat a 12 168 Vide Route No. 13 

13. Broz eee 9 177 

14. Carta wo] 1 | qa YJ 


See also Route No, 69, Peshawar to Chitr4l, for stages 2 to 10. 














Route No. 41. 
Héwza to Sapuap-1-Waxnan, 1d tHe Kivix Pass. 

Authority—Banrrow. 
eeeGeGe@Qoaoeeee ees SE 

Distance rm Mruzs, 

Stage or halting-placo, Doacription, &c. 

Interme- T 

diate. otal. 
1, Ardsho (7,650 ft.) 9 Sy Starting from the fort. through ficlda and 


houses for | a mile; then down a steep hill 
side for scveral hundred feet; then through 
fields to Altit (1} miles), a fort village with 





Hy 
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Route No. 41—contd. 





eR 
Dietancs 1n Mixes. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 





about 50 honses, At 24 miles road descends into a deep ravine by a steep path, difficult for 
laden animals; then along bed of river for nearly a mile, and then up the hill side again to 
Muhammadabad (43 miles), a village and fort with 30 houses. At 5 miles very stiff descent to 
river bed, which follow for 1} miles. From here a very steep ascent to the crest of a broad 
spur (7 miles) ; then for 1 mile comparatively easy going: then a stcep descent to the broad 
sandy bed of the Hunza river; over this for about a mile. Camp in river-bed at foot 
of hill, on which is the fort of Atabad (30 houses) ; forage and firewood procurable ; good 
water from spring. 

2. Goumir (8,200 ft.) 9% 183 Road in river bed over sand for 2 miles ; then 
a short, but difficult, pari for half a mile; then 
easy again. At 33 miles road bifurcates ; the 
path to left is for men on foot only; that to 

right for horses. The latter crosses the river by a difficult ford, and continues on left bank 
for 53 miles, when it recrosses the river about a mile below camp. Road good throughout, 
but: impracticable in summer on account of the depth of the river. The footpath along the 
right bank is very difficult, being @ succession of rock staircases and paris ; it is absolutely 
impassable for horses. The last 1} miles is easy. Gilmit is a scattered place with a 
couple of forts (one in excellent order) and about 160) houses. Snpplies obtainable. 


3. Pisv (8,200 ft.)... 8 263 This stage is practicable for laden ani- 
mals. Down hill and across a stream. Atl 
mile a path branches off to the left to Ghilkin, 
distant 1 mile. At 2 miles cross a stream issu- 

ing from the base of a great glacier, a few hundred yards west of the road. At 4 miles 
Susaini (10 houses). Short ascent from village. Road now runs along an undulating 
plateau several hundred feet above the river, At 63 miles steep descent to rocky bed of tho 
stream which issues from the Pasu glacier. Cross this, and camp in plain beyond the village. 
Pésu contains about 40 houses. Supplies, &ec., scarce, but procurable. 


4 Kxatsaz (8,700 ft.){ 10 362 At 3 miles a great glacier, at Icast 13 miles 
broad, has to be crossed. Impracticable for 
horses, which must ford the main river just 
above P&su, as well as the Shimshdl river 2 miles 

above it. The horse road then goes along the river-bed for 3 or 4 miles, fording the 
atream several times. This is papier bie after the lst May. The footpath, after crossing 
the glacier, goes along the foot of the hills for 63 miles. It then turns up ao narrow ravine 
for s few hundred yards, and then ascends to the Khaibar plateau. At 5 miles the horse 
road joins in. The road generally may be characterized as stony ; gradients easy. Khaibar 
isa miserable hamlet ; supplies scarce. 


5. GizcHaz (8,900 ft.) 8} 453 | The footpath along the right bank is quite 
impracticable for horses, which have to ford 
the river at 2 miles, and go along the left 
bank, where the read is easy : the horse and 

footpaths rejoin at Markhiin. As regards the latter, at 5 2 mile cross a side stream by a 
good bridge over a level plateau for 1 mile, and then along the river bank. At 2 miles 
horses have to ford to left bank. At 34 miles pass a rope-bridge, and at 6 miles ford the 
river to Murkhtin (15 houses). The horse road here joins in. The next 2 miles are easy 
and level. Here a cliff abuts on the river, and horses have to f-rd twice, as tho path along 
the oliff is only practicable for men on foot. At Girchah there is a fort as well aa about 40 
houses. Supplies procurable. , 











Note. —The road between Muhammadabad and Gilmit is quite impracticable after the 
let May for any but men on foot. 
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Distance in Mines, 


— oT 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- Total. 
diate. 


a 


A g 673 | Up left bank of river. At 2 miles Sast (20 

6, Musadx (10,200 ft.) - ; ; boteen at 3 miles junction of Chapfran and 

Khinjurab na/as. Up the former is the road 

to the Irshal pass. The road to the Kilik goes 

iles, crossing and recrossing from side to side. Horses keep almost 

See es se vee be having ito ford at least. a dozen times. Footimen avoid half of 

these by taking a difficult path along the cliffs. This bit of the road is a defile between 

high cliffs, usually quite impracticable for horses after the Ist May, and difficult even 

for men on foot on account of the swollen state of the river. At 7 miles the road leaves 

the Khunjur&b, and turns north-west up a deep narrow valley for 3 miles. Horses 

have to cross the stream and go along the left side of the valley, 400 feet above it, 

recrossing the stream, and rejoining the footpath at the 10th mile. Here there is a short, 

steep ascent of 300 feet to the platcan opposite Misgah, over which for 4 a mile; then a 

deep drop into the same nala, and a final ascent to Misgah. Camping on the side stream at 

the far end of the villsge, which consists of a fort and about 60 houses. Firewood and forage 
plentiful ; supplies scarce. 

7. Mézntsa (12,000 12 692 | First 4 miles north-west to the junction of two 

ft.) streams; then turn north up the left bank of 

the stream from that direction. At 5 miles 

ford stream ; at 8 miles a grazing ground with 

sheep pens, &c, At 10 miles a thick birch and 

willow wood, and at 12 Murkish, a grazing ground close to a wood similar to the last. 

Firewood plentiful. ‘fhe road on the whole is fairly good, with no steep gradients; but it is 

very stony in places. 


8. Bon-1-Kotat 8 773 At § mile cross stream from Kilik by a ric- 
(14,600 ft.) ketty bridge ; horses must ford ; then comes a 
short stiff ascent of 2a mile, after which the 


gradient is easy and gradual; but the road is 
very stony in places. The camping ground is bad ; no firewood, and very little forage. 


The road generally from Htinza to the Kilik is fairly easy in winter, and even laden 
animals may be taken by it ; but, as a rule, after the lst May, or even earlier, it is quite 
impracticable for horses or other animals. 


9. Gut (Tiauptm- 11 88} | Gradual ascent up narrow valley. Deep snow 
BAsw PAmirz) (15,0v0 till late in June. Horses must be taken over 
ft.) before sun rise. At 3 miles reach the Kilik 


Kotal (16,000 feet). Descent equally gradual and 
easy, but for anow. At 6 miles reach the Kirish stream, up which there is a path leading 
over a spur from the main range to Savrikul. At 8 miles reach the Taighdtimbash Paémfr, 
down hia is the best road to Yarkand. At Ghil (8 miles) there is a good camping ground ; 
forage plentiful, but no firewood, except wormwood roots. It is botter, however, to ford 
the river and go 3 miles further west toa spot where there is a good sheltered camping 


ground ; thia lightens the next day’s march. Forage and firewood as above. Road from 
Ghil level and easy. 


10, Détpat Pér (oR 11? 100} 


Very easy gradual ascent for 6 miles (over 
An-1-Pans4q), 


hard snow in May) : at 3$ miles a broad valley 
joins in from the north-west. At 6 miles there 
isa short, rather steep, ascent of 200 or 300 


— 
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Rovts No. 41—coneld. 





Distance In MILzs, 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &0. 
Interme- 
diate, Total. 








feet, and then for a couple of miles the road, though fairly level, is very difficult on 
account of deep snow, at all events till the end of June.. Horses must be taken over this 
bit by night. At8 miles reach the otal (16,600 feet), the watershed being hardly perceptible. 
Descent gradual for a couple of miles and easy, but for snow ; then somewhat steep and rough. 
Camp near the right bank of the main (left) brinch of the Panjah river. No firewood, 
except roots. After the snow has melted, say from July to 30th September, these two 
passes—the Kilik and Khijriti—would be perfectly easy, even for laden animals. 


li. Campin Littte{ 13 (?) | 114} From the western foot of the Khijrii Kotal 


Pimie (14,000 to Bozai-Giimbaz, at the junction of the two 
ft.) (P). branches of the Pamir, is 26 miles, or two stages, 

12. Bozat-GtmsBaz | 13 (?) 1274 | Nodefinite spot is given as the intermediate 
(13,400 ft.). stage, as any convenient place may be selected. 


Forage, firewood of sorts, aud water will be found almost anywhere. The road is down the 
right bank of the Ab-i-Panjah, and is very easy, except of course when under snow. It is 
practicable for laden animals. There is no difficulty in crossing the right branch of the 
Panjah, as it is a shallow and narrow stream. Bozai G:imbaz is a Kirghiz tomb. Excellent 
site for camping ground. 


13. Lanaak (12,800 14 141} About a mile below Bozai Giimbaz the Little 

ft.) Pémir may be said to end, as the Panjah valley 

here narrows to a defile, and the road becomes a 

series of ascents and descents, none however very 

severe. At 7 miles enter the Dasht-i-Mfrza Murad, a fine level plain 3 or 4 miles long, and 

over a mile in width ; at 103 miles leave the Dasht, and descend to the Warm valley. This 

stream is fall of rocks and boulders,and therefore somewhat difficult for horses to cross ; 

short steep aacent to the Dasht-i-Langar, a level plain, over2 miles long, and nearly a mile 

in width. Camp in the valley at the far end. Forage and firewood abundant. Near 
Langar the Irshéd route from Kanjut joins in. 


14 Spaor (11,600ft.)/ 133 155 Road along right bank. Several steep ascents 
and deacents ; one especially bad descent at 10} 
miles, where the path descends at least 1,000 feet 
to the river's edge. At 114 miles ford a broad 

stream, and ascend a steep hill. On the other side descend to the Shaor ravine, up which 
the road turns. The camping ground is very confined, but firewood is abundant. 


15. CHAHILKAND 93 1643 | Immediately on Jeaving camp, a very steep 
(SaRHaD-i-WaKHAN) ascent of nearly a mile. In the next 15 miles 
(10,800 ft.) two spurs have to be crossed, the ascents 


and descents being steep and trying. At 23 
miles cross a stream at the bottom of adeep valley. The path now ascenda for about 2,000 feet 
to the Daliz® Kotal (13,500 feet), which is reached at 3} miles. Then comes a very steep descent 
of about a mile, ind then a short ascent to the cul, where the road crosses the spur 
forming the watershed of the Sarhad valley. From this point the descent is gradual. At 
64 miles reach the deserted village of Sarhad-i-Wakhén. The remainder of the road is level, 
through fields and grazing grounds. AtChahil Kand a small village and fort. Excellent 
camping gronnd. Supplies precurable ; splendid grazing. The valley is here nearly 3 miles 
wide, South-eaat of camp, on the opposite side of the valley, is the opening leading to the 
Baroghil ; the river is fordable. This last march is, as far as ground goes, the worst on 
the whole road from Misgah to Sarhad, and is bavely practicable for laden animals. There is 
another road along the river bank, but it is circuitous and almost as difficult, and, when the 
river is swollen, quite impracticable. 


—— 
OO 


© Io Walker's map of 1885 this fa shown as the Darés Kota! (Dards). 
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Route No. 42. 


Jaritkakp To Asmdn. 
Authority—Tuz Mtitia Atra Mouamman. 











Distance 1N MrLEs. 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
Iuterme- Total 
diate, : 
a a 
1. SHzwé, on Kewa 14 aes After 3 mile cross the K4bal river by 


ferry boats. Stream 200 paces across. For 4 
miles road passes through populous district ; then 


crosses a bare stony plain much infested by 
Shinwari robbers. Strike the Chitral river (here called the Kunar) at Lambataka, 34 miles 


beyond which is Shewa, a town of 1,000 houses, the chief place in Shigar district. Road 
good. There are two alternative voads to Kewa, but above is best and shortest. Rvad 
generally good. 


2. NOagaL Me 13 27 Road along right bank of river stony and 
bad in places. At 2 miles pass village of Islim- 
ptr (or Salamptr). Nurgal has about 60 houses, 
Road infested by robbers. 


3. Zon Konan, on OLD 14 38% Road along right bank of river to Patan ;. 
Kunak 3 wiles beyond river is crossed by rafis of 
inflatedskins. It is said to be sometimes forda- 


ble (it is 60 paces cross) in very cold weather; 
but Dr. Griffiths, who crossed here in January 1840, describes it as “ with difficulty fordable. 


The streams are three in number; the last almost brimful and very rapid.” The Mulla 
calla it “ rapid and deep.” . Kunar is a town of some 1,000 bouses. A road goes along right 
bank direct to Chigar Sarni from Patan. Road passes well-cultivated and populons district, 
inhabited chiefly by Dehgans,a tribe of Afghanistan, supposed to consist of converted 
Pagans of Indian origin, afd only met with here and in Lughmdn, They talk © Lughméni,” 
an entirely different language from the ordinary Pashtu of Afghanistan. 


4. PasHat, on N&w 15 63} Road good ; passes through a populous and 
Kunar. well-cultivated district along left bank of the 
river, Pass the villages of Kunar, Ali Dost, 


. Kuligrim, Shankar, Shahdilam, and Barabat, 
Pashat is about same size as Zor Kunar, and the residence of the Padshah, 


5. SaRKANI ie q 603 Road stony and infested by robbers; passes 
small villages of Janga, Lambataka, and Donai. 
Sarkani has some 300 houses, and from it, as 


well as from Kunar and Pashat, there are roads 
over the hills to Bajaur, 


®. Manaona bs 19 723 Road through uninhabited waste on left bank. 
A village of 200 houses, the frontier village of 
Jalélabid district. Shortly before reachin 


Maraora, pass on opposite (right) bank village of 
Chigar Sarai, where a large stream, the Péch, joins the Chitril, The Péch (or Kattar) 


comes from Kafiristan. A few miles “P this stream is an affluent from the north also oulled 
Kattar, after a town of that name inhabited by Siih Posh Kafirs, who were, however, in 1841 
soverrun by the peoplé of Bajaur, Asmar, &c., and forced on pain of death to become Muhamma- 
dans, They are now called Shaikhs or sometimes Nimchas, keep on good terms with both 


their own people and surrounding Muhammadans, and generally form the medium of com- 
munication between the two. 
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Disranog 1n Mixes. 
Description, &0, 





Stage or halting-place. 
: me: Total, 
7. Asmin ay 203 93 _ Road along left bank of stream bad and stony,. 
with many ups and downs. Pass en route the- 


Bajaur villages of Shigal and Shartan (80 houses). 
Asmar is a fort with a village of some 2U0: 


houses, and the residence of the Khan of Asmar. 


The march is described as “long and difficult” Asmar isan independent state, and its: 
ruler on very friendly terms with the Chiefs of Dir and Chitral. : 





Route No. 48. 


JaLALABAD TO ASHRAT. 


Authority—Rawatoia Kay. 








Distance 1n Kos. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 





Intsemes:|||, Total: 
1. Kaewa, oB SHEWA 10 Cross Kabel river. Easy road. Inhabitants 
Dehgans, Sulimén Khél, and Sipai, 
2. Nie rF : 2 - ; 
3. Konna Konak ... aay Toa Go 7 
4. Denpt, o8 DunDal 12 39 Ditto } Inhabitanta Kunari. 
6. Mapaona . 1é 54 Inhabitants Mohmands. 
6. AsmAB asi 15 69 Inhabitants first Mohmand, then Salarzai. 
The road is easy. 
‘ 1, on NagsaT... 11 80 Road easy. As faras Sal and Sankar (Shal 
oo and Shangar), the country belongs to Asmar ; 
beyond nowinally to Chitral. 
12 92 Road easy, except for about a mile. 


8. Ananvé 
9. LanGaRsaT 12 104 Road difficult in parts. Inhabitants about 800. 


10. AsHRATH Te ll 115 Part of the road difficult. Ashrath contains 
about 700 people. 
| Ee ie 


Compare the first six stages of this route with Route No. 42, and the last four atages 
Roate 4. The two routes quoted make the distance 133 miles instead of 116. 


with Route No. 
Seen eee eee eee 
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JANDROT on Jansarnot To Yasin. 
Authority--BarRow. 
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Diersnce in Mixes. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
diate, 


er 


1. GENDAL on 10 10 Descend by a fair path for 1} miles to the 
Ghizar river, which cross by a rope-bridge. 
Horses are swum across. On the opposite bank 
is Khalta, a village of about 40 houses, amidst 

cultivation and fruit trees. From Khalta there is a steep and rocky ascent of about 1,100 feet 

very difficult, but practicable for ponies. The path then becomes fairly level for a mile or 
so, and then there is a stiff descent of a thousand feet to the Yas{n river, which is crossed, 
at 54 miles, by a ricketty bridge 22 yards long. The last 4¢ miles into Gendai is fairly 
easy and level, but stony; two or three small streams of good water crossed en route. 

Gendai is a village of 11 houses with a good deal of cultivation and fruit about it. Camp 

in the fields. 

2. Yasin aes 6 16 For 24 miles over the rocky débris of sueces- 
sive landslips, passing at 1} miles the hamlet 
of Nu on the opposite (right) bank of the river. 
At 23 miles cross the Yasfn river by a bridge 

about 20 yards long and 4 feet wide. The road now enters cultivation, and for the rest of the 

way isa path winding through the felds. At 3} miles pass through Dimin, a village 
conrainiug about 50 houses, and at 6 miles reach Yasin fort. The valley from the bridge 
to Yasin is about 13 miles in width, and is level and fertile. All the cultivation is on the 
right bank. Fruit trees are abundant, particularly apricot, apple, and walnut. Yasfn fort is 
a square, of about 100 yards side, in a very dilapidated condition. 








Route No. 45. 
Kicuan ro Gitar. 
Authority—Barrow, (from Natire information). 











Distance 1n Mrvus. 





Stage or halting-place. ine Description, &c. 
nterme- 
diate. Total. 
1. Napane a 14 ee The last village in the valley of the Nainstkh, 


a depot for food for the Gijars, who frequent 

wilh their herds the pastures in the upper tribu- 

taries of that river; walter plentiful. The road 
crosses the Nainwikh at Kaghdn ; then proceeds up the right bank, recrossing it at Narang, 
where a tribatary from the Safar Milla lake joins the river. 


2. Batkxunni. Katua 9 . 23 { From Narang to Gitidis Mr. G. B. Scott, 
of the Survey, recommends tho stages here 

3. Wattia oye 9 32 | given. 

4. Kotawai , 9 41 | There are no villages after Narang, the places 


marked in the map being merely summer 
resorts, The road is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as faras the Babdsar 
pass is a made road, but it is not kept in repair. 


ee eee 














v 
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Distance in Mixes. | 


Stage or halting-place. Deacription, &c. 


Interme- 
diate, Total. 


5. Gitrpds ie 10 51 | Gitidds is at the southern foot of the Babiisar 
pass. Wood is scarce here, but forage plentiful. 


6. THak re 12 63 | Cross the pass, which is an easy one; then down 
a ravine through Babtsar (15 houses) to Thak, 
which is a large village, said to be larger even 
than Gilgit. There is a fort at Thak. 


7. Cutis ies 13 76 | Down the valley through Bacha (10 houses). 
Road so far very good. Shortly afterwards the 
road leaves the valley of the Thak stream and 
crosses a stony mazra to Childs, which is a very 
large compact village. 


8. THALPIN <a Pr eee There is no regular ferry, and the Indus, 
which is probably 200 vai broad with a strong 
current, must be crossed on a masak raft. 
Thalpin consists of half-a-dozen houses. 


9. DanpaLésH 10 86 | Up the Thalpin valley. Road fit for mules. 

10. Camp ees 9 95 | Road up the valley. Camp at its head on the 
southern side of the pass. There is generally a 
Guijar encampment at this place. 


1]. Pafor ads 12 107 | Cross the Kinejtit pass, and take either the 
road to Paiot by the Sai nal or the Shingaigth 
route ; the former is the easier. 


12, Camp 1n Knomar 6 113] Cross the watershed ; the ascent is about 4 
nala, oh miles. Camp at a spring at the head of the 
Khomar zala, 


13. Gitarr re 9 122 | The road down the Khomar za/a ia very bad 
and not practicuble for mules. ‘Ihe last 3 miles 
| into Gilgit are easy. 





NN. B—The road by the Hodar valley is considered a better one than the Thalpin route. 








Route No. 46. 
Kicnkn to Yastn, vid Savat, Tu6r, anp Tanefr. 
Authorities—W aTenrizLn ( from Native information) and Tue MGLLA. 


__ 








Distanos iw Mixes, 














Stage or halting-place. ie Description, &c. 
“diate | Total. 
1, Nagane — 14 | ies Vide Route No. 45. 


nae ee te Se ee 
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Stage or halting-place. 


2. Sapat ans 
3. Kot Gatt 

4. Zon oes 
5. Tote ais 
6. Hopar ves 
7. Minyde ves 
8. Sazin 

9. Ltre aus 
10. Diaman ssa 
11, JacLér oe 





Distance In MILas. 


Interme- 
diate, 


14 


12 


12 


12 


Total. 


28 


94 


Description, &e. 


This isa very difficult road, running up the 
Bhinja Katha pass, over 14,000 feet high. 


Road very good, though descending. One place 
for 100 yards or so is difficult. Ten or fifteen 
huts here in summer. 


Road good, but over a pass 15,316 feet high, 
No village nor cultivation, only a few sheds. 


At 3 kos above Thur the stream divides. The 
easterly one is called Makheli, the westerly one 
Zur, which is 3 kos above the junction of these 
streams, and between the two small ones. 
Thir has about 100 houses. It ison the east 
bank of the Thir Katha and 6 kos from the 
Indus. The former is crossed by a bridge 
opposite Thur, and there is another close to the 
Indus. The good road crosses both these bridges, 
but footmen can go straight up the east bank of 
the Thir Katha. 


Lies on the west hank of a small stream, where 
the latter falls into the Indus. Yasfn is said to 
be 40 kos hence (200 houses), 


Pass at about 11 kos “ Yarar,’’ where gold- 
washers assemble. ‘Twenty houses of Gujar 
cultivators. No torrent, but a spring. Village 
about 1 kos from Indus, which has a sandy bed. 
Minyar is about 3 os to west of Thur Katha. 


A village of 160 houses on left bank of Indus, 
about a Aes or more from it. The river here is 
about 30 paces wide, and very deep, flowing 
through sand. 


Cross Indus. Road pretty level. One hundred 
and sixty houses. 


Road level, and crosscs no torrents. The coun- 
try is all small jungle. Diamar has 250 houses, 
and lies on the bank of asmall torrent (the 
Tangfr), which is here very deep, and cannot be 
bridged in the hot weather. 


Road along east bank of torrent. Three hun- 
dred houses, A grent deal of cultivation of every 
kind, and a bridge over the Tangir. 
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Rovre No. 46—coneld. 
Ae Series onSee fe ee 


Distanok in Mize, 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 
12. Kam1 sas 5 115 | Two hundred houses on the east bank of the 


Tangir. Torrent here spanned by a wooden 
bridge. The road is over level ground. 


There is said to be a good road from Kami to Yasin over a pass, 3 days march. 


‘The route as given above can be traced clearly enough as far as Thur. The next three stages 
are incomprehensible, as no one bound for Sazin would go to Hodar. From Thir it is about 
10 miles to the Indus, and from there about 2 miles on to Sazin along the left bank of Indus, 
passing Harban and Shatial en route. The stages given op the Tangir valley are absurd, as 
the places named are only a few miles apart, instead of many os, as stated in the original of the 
abeve route. The Muiilla’s distances have therefore been inserted. The Milla, who went from 
Sazin to Tangir and up the valley as far as Ruirangi, gives the following account of his 
journey : The Indus is crossed opposite Saein by rafts. The road lies up the right bank of 
the Tangir nadi, which for about 4 miles from the Indus flows through a very confined valley. 
The road has many ups and downs, but admits of the passage of laden cattle. The valley 
then opens out, Lurg being situated in a cultivated basin about 1 mile wide and 2 miles long. 
Lirg contains about 50 houses, From Lirg to Diamar (40 houses) it is about 4 miles of easy 
ascent. Jaglot is another 4 miles further up the valley, but being on the river bank, the 
Toad to it from Diamar actually descends. Jaglét contains about 200 houses scattered over 
8 plain. On leaving Jaglét, the river is crossed by a substantial wooden bridge about 60 fect 
long. Kami is 5 miles further up, and contains about 250 houses in the midst of a good deal 
of cultivation. From Kami onwards, vide Routes Nos. 77 to 8] inclusive, 








Route No. 47. 
Kata Danosa (Darésx) to Mapatasat (Suisui-x6). 


Authority—Munammap Nawdz Kain. 








Dierance 1n Mies, 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 
Interme- Total 
: diate. onal: 


eos 9 “ty Through the fields of Drésh; at 14 miles 

eee there aes apur which involves a stiff climb, 

except when the river hed can be used. 

At 23 miles reach the ual Cross i: 

rding or by the bridges, and turn up its right bank. There are here a few ascents 

ee Pass Lawi (12 houses) at Bt iniles and Shishi (20 honsea) at 4} miles, Just 

beyond this the road bifurcates. In winter the river road is followed ;in summer the 

one to the left over the hill alopes. The winter road crosses the river twice (at 65 and 8 

miles), and passes through Purigal (30 houses) on the left bank. By the summer road 
pass Mazhdeh at 73 miles, and reach Tar (20 houses) at 9 miles. 

ASHT 124 213 At 1 mile cross river opposite Tingal by a foot- 

Selene : ; bridge. At 24 miles ectins to the right bank at 

Barga Nisér. In the next 4 miles pasa through 

Barga, Ziarat, Kishandel, Kawash, Kalés; at 9 

miles pass road to Bashkar. 
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Route No. 48. 


a a - 
Kaa Pansan to Axrasa, t¢d THE Great Pamir. 


Authority—TRorrer. 








DistaNcrk IN MIbes. 


Description, &c. 





Stage or halting-place. 
TofS || Total. 

Iavear KrsH (9,350 6 6 
it.). 

Younudna or Jan- 18 24 
GALI (11,440 ft.). 

Y6rmazan (12,320 ft.). 12 37 

Biraoz Bas (13,120 11 48 
ft.). 

Mazar Tara Sh 20 68 
(13,760 ft.). 

Sar-1-KéL (13,950 16} 843 
ft.). 

Spasn Tapa 13,760 20 1043 
(ft.). 


A village. Road lies along the banks of the 
main Vanja river, and then up the northern 
branch: pass on right bank the villages of Zang 
and Hissar. All supplies for the journey across 
the Great Pamir have to be taken from Lanzar- 
kish, which is the highest village on the north 
branch of the Panja river. The village is 
bounded by lofty and precipitous mountains, 


The road follows the right bank of the river, 
ahove which it rises in many places to a height 
of 1,090 fect. Cross the Ab-i-zer-i-zamin river, 
4 miles beyond which is the camp. Plenty of 
grass and firewood. 


Road still along the right bank of stream. At. 
4 miles cross the Ab-i-Matz (river), up which 
passes a summer road to Shighn4n ; 2 wiles 
further over Bohdrak, the commencement of 
the Great P&mfr. Plenty of grass and boortsee. 
Road good. 


March along right bank of river through a 
grassy plain bounded on both sides by undulat-. 
ing hills. 


Road up gentle ascent the whole way, and on 
the right bank of the stream. 


Road up gentle grassy slope to Victoria lake, 
along the banks of which the road passes. The 
lake is 19 miles Jong, and nowhere more than 
2 miles in breadth. Camp at the east end of 
the lake. Whole ground under snow, but very 
fine pasturage in summer. From Sar-i-Kil a 
road leads across to Langar at the west end of 
the Little Pamfr, crossing the Waram pass. 


Cross a low watershed a few miles from camp, 
and then enter a valley, the stream down which 
flows into the Ak-sti river, Very gentle descent 
through broad open valley to camp. Roads 
traverse the Pamfr here in all directions. 
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Routs No. 48—contd. 








Distance in Mins. 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 
Interme- v 
diate, otal, 
Dawan-1-IsticH ... 18 1225 | Gentle descent through open valley: pass seve- 
(13,220 ft.) (mouth ral byoad open ravines. This camp may be con- 
of Isligh river.) sidered the termination of the Great Pamir. 


Plenty of grass and fuel. 


Ax-TasH (12,600 ft.). 37 159 Road follows the Isligh river until it joins the 
Ak-si. Both of these streams partially frozen, 
but the ice breaking up made the journey some- 
what difficult. The Isligh river passes through 
precipitous mountains. After entering the Ak-sa 
valley, turn south to Ak-tash. 


wie 


Route No. 49. 
Kawnpra to TAnefr. 


Authority—Btwvvies (from Native information), 





Distance in Mixes. 
Stage or halting-place, Description, &c, 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 





From Karang to— 


1, Gaserdt eee 6 we A village of 36 houses. Pass half way Rachar, 
4v bouses. 
2. Gottr a, iis va Gijar’s huts in the Maidan Dara. 
3 .Pérwaal (camp-)_... va Cross pass, closed in winter, but open to horses 
ing ground). in summer ; then down the Michar stream. 
4. Koganet an oes ake A Gijar village of 60 houses. 
6. Kant ia 8 bey Village and fort of 250 houses, Pass villages 


of Dapis and Palori. 


a 


A comparison with the Miilla’s itineraries will show that the road first leads up the 
‘Kandia nadi ; then up its tributary the Maidén Dara ; then over the watershed between 
Kandia and Tangir, and down the Michar stream to Kirangi in Tangfr. The Mulla describes 
the road as a good one. 


—————e—— eee SS 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 50. 


: , 
Gincua to Sanuap, vid Insudp Pass. 


Authority—Barrow (from Native information). 











Stage or halting-place. 


Distance 1N Mivzs. 


Inter- 
mediate, Total. 


Description, &c. 


So 


1, SarpsERAB 


2. RatsHit 


3. Bkséetnor, 
Mazar. 


4, Came 


$. Bén-1-Kotat 


6. Camp. (at junction 


of two nalas). 


OB 





9 ees 
9 18 
ll 29 
8 37 
8 45 





Cross the Hinza river between Sust and Kho- 
dAbid. The road then runs up the right bank of 
the Irshad Branch, At Shipjerab there is a dar- 
band consisting cf two towers. Firewood und 
grass plentiful. The place is used as a grazing 
ground. 

Road along right bank ; a few ascents and de- 
scents, but otherwise easy. At Raishit there is a 
fort containing about a dozen houses. No fruit 
trees, but plenty of firewood and a little forage. 


Road over an open stony maiddn, where there 
is a little cultivation, the property of the Mir. At 
about 5 miles pass Chapursan : here there was 
formerly a large village, but it has been over- 
whelmed by a great glacier: there are still, how- 
ever, a few fields. ‘I'he road goes between the 
glacier and the river, At Babugindi both forage 
and firewood. 


Cross to left bank of river ; then over sloping” 
ground, leaving the river well to the left. Fire- 
wood and a little forage. The ravine leading to 
Chilling pass is about 3 miles below camp on the 
tight bank. The Chilling is the route between 
Hunza and Ashkiman. 


Ascend toa high Pamfr-like plain. No fire- 
wood. 

Over the Irsidd kotal, which is a narvow defile 
between two high mountain masses. The road, 
especially on the north side of the kotal, is very 
difficult over rocks and ice, but horses can be 


taken over fora few months of the year. No 
firewood, 








7. Lupsak et 10 65 Road along right bank. No firewood but 
wormwood roots. 
8. KHALDARSHIT ,,. 9 64 A grazing ground ; jungle and grass, 
9. Lanaak a 9 73 Road tolerably easy. Cross Panja river to 
Camp. 
Total ons 73 
KASHMIR 


TO GILGIT, vide ROUTE No. 9, BANDIPURA TO GILGIT. 
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_ Route No. 51. 
Liéppes (KAriristin) To Currrit, wd tun Sniwar Pass, 














Aatherity— Barrow. 
Distance In Mites. 
Stage or halting-place. Gi Description, £c. 
nfer- 
mediate. | Total. 
‘1, Camp (SHAWAL 7 Across the Shawal stream by’a foot-bridge, and. 


Pass) (10,280 ft.) for 2 miles up its left bank through cultivation, 

passing a few stray houses belonging to Liiddeh, 

Cross by a foot-bridge to right bank. The fields 

soon come to an end, and the road enters deodar forest. At 34 miles cross to left bank, 

and at 3} recross to right. At 5} miles the road finally crosses to left bank, and, leaving 

what appears to be the main valley, ascends the hill side by a very steep path, quite 

impracticable for horses. A stiff ascent of over 2.00) feet in 14 miles brings one toa Kafir 

grazing ground, where there are a few stone pens for the cattle. The first 5% miles are very 
easy, with an average ascent of 400 feet a mile. At.camp fuel scarce; water froin stream. 


2. UrarsHisH si 9 i6 Up the valley over a very rocky path, with 

(10,622 ft.) here and there patches of snow. The ascent, lies 

over a serics of plateaus, each with its marsh 

or lake, and « stiff climb between the plateans. 

The first ake is reached at 3} miles, the second at 4+, the third at 43. From 43 miles 

onwards to the crest the roa lies over snow. At 54 miles reach the crest (14.030 feet), ‘The 

descent is not very difficult, the first mile or so down a shaly slope, and then over a ood deal 

of rocky ground. At 7} miles the path becomes very steep, dropping down nearly 2,000 feet 

in the remaining mile and a quarter ; the path here is fair, as earth covers the hillside. Uter- 
shish is a grazing ground with a few cattle pens. Firewood plentiful ; water from stream. 


3. BomBurat ies 9 25 Down the valley. At first the path is very 

(6,600 ft.) : rocky and trowblesome, lying either in the 

bed of the stream or over great landslips. At 

23 miles pass the mouth of a valley from the 

south, up which is a read to Kamdésh. The roal wow enters adeodar forest, and is on the 

whole fairly easy, though bad in places, especially between the 7th and 8th mile, At S$ 

miles cross a side stream, and enter the fiel.ls of Bumburat, a Kalash Kafir settlement, con-- 
sisting of eight or ten swall hamlets. Supplies obtainable. Firewood plentiful. — 


4. Atky (4,560 ft) ... 8 33 Through the fields of Bumburat for 23 miles ¢ 
then across the river and up the western slope of 
the KarAl hill for 2 miles, ascending about 900 
feet. This hill is of considerable extent, ffat- 
topped, and covered with deodar, oak, &c. The descent on the northern face is very steep and 
in placer difficult, the road quite impracticable for horses. Aj&n is a lirge village of nearly 
500 houses in three or four blocks. Supplies procurable. It is about 3 a mile distant: 
from the Chitral river. 


6. Caitpit (4,980 ft.) 10 43 Cross the Bumburat stream by a narrow bridger 
impracticable for animals (the stream is 20 yards 
broad and rapid, but fordable), throngh the 
fiells and hamlets of Aiin for 14 miles ; then 

through aterile hills. At 3 miles strike the river again. At 6 miles Argach (30 houses); 90 

the opposite bank is Chimarkand. At 6 miles the road goes over some cliffs above the river, 

and at 8 miles enters the Chitral valley: hamlcts and fields the rest of the way. At Chitral 
supplies are plentiful. The road is good for laden animals throughout this stage. 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 52. 


Léx (kiguT BANK oF THE CurTRML River) To Suoauot, vid Pastt. 


Authority—Havitpar Gopat SINGH. 












Distance 1n MIves. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate, Total. 





This is a direct road over the mountains, saving 
two marches. There is a still more direct one 
vid Awir, but it opens later than that given 
below, and is in fact only open for two or three 


1. Past ae ll ses 


months, while this is open from May. 


From Ltin (40 houses), which is situated on the hill slopes high up above the river, there 
is a gradual and easy ascent of abouta couple of miles. The road then descends for} of a 
mile, and crosses the Awir Gol, down which there isa road to Parpish (1} miles distant). 
On the other side of the Awir Gol is the village of Aolatreri (60 houses), a well cultivated 
place with orchards, &c, At 13 miles up the valley to the west is Awft, which consists of half. 
a-dozen hamlets, containing in all about 100 houses. The rest of the road is a series of 
ascents and descents. At 8 miles there is a very rocky bit of road, where horses have to be 
unladen ; this continues fora mile or so. Pasti (30 houses) is situated high up in the hills, 
and consequently it is almost devoid of trees, 


2, SHoGHOT aoe 13 24 | Three miles of ascent to the watershed. At 6 

tuiles cross the stream, which flows down through 

P&san (40 houses) to the Litki river. At7 

miles cross a spur and descend to Tasgah (10 
houses), below which the road is steep and bad. Animals must be unladen, At 8 miles 
passed Madashfl (15 houses), where fruit trees are dain met with. At 9 miles Danil (5 
houses), At 10 miles the road strikes the Ujah Gol, and runs along the left bank till 
within 4 a mile of Shoghot, passing villages of Hasdndbid and Dagaon. The bridge 
crossing the Ujth Geol is only fit for men on foot. The river is only 2 feet or 3 feet deep, 
according to the season, and 5 feet or 6 feet broad. Though there are a great many ascents 
and descents along this road from Lin to Shoghot, it may be considered practicable for laden 
ponies. 











Route No. 53. 


Lérx6 Vatrey (Carri) to Suur (KAriristin), vid raz Savi Pass. 


Authority—Havitpar Gora Sinan. 











Dietancn in Mixes. 





Stage or halting-place. ; Description, &o. 





mater | Total. 
1, Baatsut Gon .. 10 “ Starting from Izh, 31 miles from Chitral: 


eross the Liutki river bra’ bridge (30 feet x2 
feet), practicable for unladen animals The river 
in summer is unfordable. Up the right bank of 


—eeaoaoasSeeEsEs~s SS 
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Route No. 53—contd. 





Distance In Mixes, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- Total 
diate. St 








the Bagtisht Gol for 1 mile, passing Baskfr (12 houses). Cross to left bank by a bridge (15 feet 
X2 feet) opposite Sanik (5 houses). At 13 miles pass Urj&k (10 houses), At 23 miles there is 
a bridge leading to Tani on the right bank. At4 miles Bagisht (10 houses), At 44 miles 
cross to right bank by bridge 15 feetx 13 feet. The road now ascends rapidly. At 5} miles 
enter a fine deodar forest, which continues for about 2 miles, where the road leaves the forest; it 
is about one-third mile south of the Bagtisht Gol. At 10 miles again strike the river close to 
the junction of the Manur Gol, up which there is a difficult footpath leading to Chitral. 
This point would make a suitable stage. 
2, SHuI ee 10 20 Cross the river by fording. The road now 
goes up a narrow valley, and is very steep indeed. 
The Shui Kotal is reached at 3 miles. Beyond 
. this nothing is known of the road, but it is be- 
lieved to be about 7 miles further to the Kafir village of Shui. This route is considered 
practicable for Chitrdli ponies. 











Route No. 54. 


Masté3 to Curtrit, vid Currrdt River (LEFT BANK). 
Authority—Barnow. 











Distance oy Mines. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
seedintes Fata 
1. SanocHar (7,651 9 nas At 600 yards cross the river to the right bank 
ft.) by 4 ricketty single span pole bridge about 90 feet 


long. Baggage animals must beunladen. Then 

along the cliff by a fairly made road, s good 

: _ [| many ups and downs with severe grndients; but 

still the road is 3 feet or 4 feet wide, and cleared of rocks and boulders. At 3 miles pass the 

junction of the Laspur or Bashkfr river. At 4 miles pass Largptir (8 houses). At 6 miles 

aisur (15 houses). About the 5th mile enter the river bed, anda short distance beyond .as- 
oend to the Parabek plain, a sloping maidan nearly a mile in width. 


At 6} miles oross a deep chasm, 100 yards wide, by descending to the Jevel of the stream, 
and agnin ascending to the Purabek plain. At 7} miles descend to the river, and half a mile 
further on cross over to left bank by a single span pole bridge, about 160 feet long, at which 
baggage animals must be unladen. After crossing, the road tracks back for about half a 
mile along the river, and then. ascending a precipitous cliff, enter the village of Sanoghar. 
Camp in an orchard on the far site of the village. Sanoghar is a large village with at lesat 
& hundred houses enbosomed in trees and charmingly situated. Supplies obtainable. 


2. Bint (6,862 ft.) ... 9 18 Easy march; road very fair after Jeaving the 
fields of Sanoghar, along the face of a cliff over- 
hanging the river. At 3 miles pretty village of 
Mfragraém (160 houser) ; cultivation from here 

almost continnons. At 6 miles Avi (50 houses); at 7 miles Kuchnali (40 houses), and at 

8 miles large village of Bini (300 houses). Camp on the far side. Supplies obtainable. 


eS 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 54—contd. 


eee eS SSeeeeoeaeaeosomwss 
Distance In SIL. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 


a US nnn EEE 


: 123 303 | At 3 miles pass village of Janalikot (20 

aa ° , houses) on opps bank. Road then scrapes 

along the side of a bad cliff. At 43 miles Awira 

( (20 houses). At 6 miles Koragh (20 houses), and 

the confluence of the Mulkho, Opposite Koragh is Kusht (50 houses). At 7 miles the road 

and river both enter a gorge, which continues for the next 3 miles or so, At 10} miles Zahet 

(25 houses) ;at 11 miles Shugram on opposite bank (40 houses). Just before reaching 

Roshun, a swift torrent has to be crossed by abridge about 10 feet long. This torrent is other- 
wise unfoidable. Reshun is a large village of 150 houses. Supplies obtainable. 


4. Bannas (6,100 ft.) 7 374 | On leaving Réshdn, oross a deep nala. Then ascend 
asteep spur, the road rising to about 600 feet 
above Réshin. Steep descent of 700 feet to an 
alluvial flatalong the river bank. At 23 miles pass 

Parpesh (30 houses) on opposite bank. The road then becomes bad, for the most part along 

cliffs about 60 feet or 70 fect above the river. At6 miles pass Madaseli (15 houses), and at 6 

miles Rumkari (20 houses), The road then descends and goes along the foot of the clifls, finally 

ascending to the fertile plateau on which Barnas (60 houses) is situated. 


5. Koanazi (5,450 ft.) 13 153 Through Barnas and across a deep ravine 
which divides that village in two. Over a stony 
plateau, and at 13 miles descend to river bed. 

. At 2 miles. pass Prét, a large village on the 
opposite bank. The road now becomes bad fora couple of miles, baggage animals having to 

be unladen. At4miles Beni (10 houses), andat 5 miles Maroi, a large village of 100 

houses, where there is a bridge across the Mastuj river. At 7 miles the road becomes very 

bad, going along the face of rocky cliffs, sometimes ascending 200 or 300 feet, and pass- 
ing over cornices, where animals should certainly be unladen. At 74 miles the road reaches 

a stony undulating plateau, which continues for 14 miles. At 8% miles pass the 

bridge, 60 feet long, which leads tothe large village of Mori, on the opposite bank. 

AtY miles cliffs again impinge on the river, and for the next 2 or 3 miles 

the road either runs along the face of the cliffs or at their feet, being impassable in many 

places for laden animals. At 11} miles cross the rapid Guland or Shalich xala by a bridge 

60 feet long and 2) fect wide ; animals crossing it must first be unladen. The rest of the 

road is casy, At 13 miles Koghazi, a village of 50 houses, Supplies obtainable. 


6, CHirnar (4,080 ft.) 12} 63 Through the fields of Koghazi. At 2 mile 
the road becomes very bad. River hereabouts 
crossed by a rope bridge. At 2% miles pass 
Kaji on opposite bank, a village of 30 houses. 
At 4 miles Ragh (50 houses), nnd half a mile 

short of this village there is a very bad cliff to be turned, where animals must be un- 

Jaden. At 6} miles Kéri (60 houses). At 7 milea the road becomes very bud indeed for a 

couple of miles, being a path al.out 2 feet wide between cliffs and precipice, with bad ascents 

and descents ;even unladen animals must be taken along it with great care. At 9 milca pass 
the confluence of the ArkAri river. At 9} miles one may be said to enter the Chitrdl valley, 

a snecession of undulating fans between hills nowhere more thane mile apart. The hills 

hore are somewhat lesa precipitous and more wooded. At 10 miles pass Sangir (20 houses) 

on opposite hank. For the next. mile the road runs along a sandy strip of ground, At 114 

iniles pasa Danfl (50 houses), and at 12 miles cross the river by a fairly good bridge 135 feet 

long and 4 feet. wide. Camp just beyond the fort ; aupplies plentiful. 


There is also the road vid Drésan ; but, on the whole, the above route hy the left bank is 
pelea exoept for laden animals. These in summer would find the Drésan Owir route the 
eat. 


SS) eee 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 54A. 


Masrés To Cuitrit, vid Drisan anv Prét. 
————_—_—_—_—_—_— ooo ee 


Dierance 1n Mize, 


Stage or halting-place. : Description, &0, 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 


1, Panasex (plain op- 7s | Lat 


posite Sanoghar.) | 
2. Dafsaw ive 12 193 
9. Ktsxr 5 8 272 | 
4. Panrish ase 103 38 | Vide Route No. 12, 
5. Pret toe 8 46 | 
6. Koaaz1 oes 63 643 | 
7. Cuirrdt one | 12 67 |) 








Route No. 54B. 
Mast6s to Cuitrit, vid Owfr. 








Distance wv Miss. 














Stage or halting-place. ' Description, &c 
nterme--'| Total. 
1. ParaBek a i teen) 
2. Dadsan oe 12 193 
3. G6ruis eee 13 324 
4, Owtz aS 8 h 
6. Pastr ee 9 493 Vide Routes Nos. 11 and 12, 
6. Parsin ses 83 68 
7. Sarum we 93 673 
8. CHITRAL ae 9 763 


J 
Route No. 55. 
Masrés to Gixtcu, od SHanp6r Pass, 
Authorify—Banrow. 

















Distanos in Minas. 





Btagejor halting-place, pa Description, &c. 
lster Total. 
1. Ranmin (9,300 ft.) 14 ok Atl mile ford the Kambéd na/a, and pass 


the small hamlet of Gramtli. The road then 
gees for 5 miles over stony barren slopes, the 
valley being somewhat narrow. At 64 miles 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Rovurs No. 55—contd. 


eee oem 


Distance in Mrves. 


Stage or helting-place, Description, &0. 


Tnoterme- 
diate. Total. 


me 


ford the Shaidés nala, and at 6 miles cross the Laspur river by a kadal bridge. A mile or so 
beyond the valley is closed by a low isolated hill, which forms a good defensive position. At 
8 miles Gasht (50 houses). Half a mile further on is a small hamlet of Gasht. ‘I'he rest of 
the way the road goes over stony slopes, the valley being about a mile wide. At 10 miles 
cross a deepish ravine (the Shindal za/a) by a short steep zigzag. At 13 miles pass the bridge 
leading to Harchin, and at 14 enter the cultivated ground belonging to Rahman, a large scat- 
tered village of many small hamlets. Supplies procurable. From Rahman there is a short 
cut to Chitral by the Gdland valley. Road difficult. 


2 Sar Lasrin (9,800 §i 19; | At 3a mile ford a deep rapid stream, and at 23 

ft). miles cross the Lasptir river by a kadul bridge. 

The road now runs close to the river side for 23 

miles, being narrow and stony; an alternative 

road goes over the hill above, and is on the whole preferable. At 5 miles pass the bridge lead- 

ing to Balim, a village on the opposite.bank. The road now ascends to the plateau on which 

stands Lasptir, a scattered village of some extent, at the junction of the Woghtiir ada and 
Laspir river. Supplies procurable. 


It might be better to divide the distance from Mastiay thus :— 
(1) Gasht hamlet, 8} miles. | (2) Sar Laspir, 11 miles. 


3. Lanaan (10,900 ft.) 15 343] Up the narrow stony valley of the Woghttr 
nala ; road good and gradient easy, exeept for 
the last few hundred yards. At3 miles reach 
the ketal (12,200 feet). After gaining the kotal, 

one crosses an almost level plateau, about 1 mile broad and 13 wiles long, at the end of which is 

the Shandtr lake, along the low shelving bank of which (north side) the path runs for about 
couple of niles. This Shandtir plateau isin summer a splendid pasture ground. On Jeav- 
ing the late, the path follows the lett bank of the Shandur stream for 4 miles, and, except in 
the lust mile, thedescent is very gradual, never more than Lin 20. At 1U miles the road 

strikes the Ghizar river, and follows its left bank for 5 miles ; descent imperceptible. At 15 

miles there is a suitable camping ground at the point where the river turns east. 

Firewood plentiful, and in summer good forage. The banks of the Ghizay river are covered. 

with a dense fringe of low brushwood, and this jungle Lhroughout is known as Langar, 


4, Guizap (10,000 ft.) gh 44 | At $a mile cross the Chamarkand stream by a 

narrow bridge. Up this stream is a road to the 

Chamarkand kofa/, which is a short eut to Mas- 

ttij. Beyond this bridge there is a steady, but al- 
most imperceptible, descent for 3 miles. The road then dips down to the bank of the Ghizar 
river, and at 4 miles crosses the narrow Chakalwat stream by a good bridge. Between 6 and 
6 miles pass the scattered village of Teri on the slopes to the left of the road, and at 62 miles 
pass the stone tower and wall which form the Darband-i-Ghizar. The road is here rather diffi. 
cult for a few hundred yards, and the dese2nt becomes rapid. Between 7 and 84 miles the toad 
runs along the edge of a platean overlooking the Ghizar valley ; it then devcouds a couple of 
hundred feet to the fields of Ghizar, a scattered village and fort. At} miles,reach the fort, 
which is situated on a commanding mound. Supplies procurable. 
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6. CHasHt (9,800 ft.) il 65 | Overa marshy plain. At14 miles cross the 
river; horses must ford,as the bridge is only 
practicable for men on foot. The road then winds 
along the river bank by marshy flats, or in the 

stony bed itself. This road is in summer impracticable, and one must then follow the longer 
and more diffeult road along the hill side above. At 43 miles ford the Barktti stream. ‘he 
road now lies along the south bank of the Pandar lake, leaving its margin at 53 miles, and. 
winding along the hill slopes above it for about 4 miles, At 10 miles it crosses the watershed 
between the Pandar lake and Chashi valley, and descends to the village below. 


7 9,670 ft. 10 65] Through the fields of Chashi. At 12 miles ford 

Seenene the Chashi river, or cross it by the bridge 3 of a 

tile lower down, At 2 miles pass the junction of 

i the hee rivers, viz., Ghizar, ares and Bane 

iles reach Darband, a position where some low sangas close the road. As far as Darban 

ea ie fairly easy, tieagh stony ; but here the valley narrows considerably, and the road 

becomes abominably rocky and troublesome, much of it lying in the bed of the river, the sum- 

mer road being some hundred feet higher. Pingal is 2 small village, and part of it lies on the 
north bank, a rope bridge connecting the two. Campin river bed. Supplies scarce. 


: L (8,200 ft., 1 753 | Atl mile eross the Sosat nala by fording. 
seEteay Oe % About 23 miles the road is carried pA a rocky 
spur, and is very difficult; at 43 miles there is 
another very difficult place, where the read has to 
cross a neck about 700 feet above the level of the river; ascent very steep and rocky, At 53 
cross the Kaehtiri ala. At 8 miles there is another rocky spur. At9 miles pass Juljés, a level 
grassy strip of land, where troops might encamp. Forage ahd firewood obtainable. On leav- 
ing this, there is a steep zigaag to the plateau above, and an equally steep descent to the Batti- 
gah nada, up which there isa road to Tangic. The river can in winter be furded ; in sammer 
it can only be crossed by a ricketty bridge. After crossing, the road ascends toa plateau seve- 
ral hundred feet above the river, and then descends again to its margin opposite Deahimal, & 
fort-crowned rock on the left bank. Supplies very scarce ; forage and firewvod abundant. 


8. Janppor (7,800 ft.) 93 85 | This stage is almost as bad as the last, and there 
are two very bad rock staircases along it, where 
animals must be unladen, The first of these 1 
about 2 miles from camp. Half-way ford the 
Gahoga. The last half of the road is carried along the hillside high above the river. At 9 
miles cross the deep ravine of the Jandrét nala, and camp onthe plateau beyond. Supplies 


soarce. 


These last two stages are quite the woret along the whole route. In fact they are the only 
two in which laden animals weet with very serivus difficulties. 


9. Roswan “~ 9 94 
10. Hurar ae 12 106 | } Vide Route No. 30. 
11. Gaxtca vie 9 116 J 
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Masts to SanHaD-1-WakHAN, vid Dasut-1-BanocuIL. 


Authority--Bannow, 


a 


Drietance In Mize, 








nn 


Stage or halting-place. interme: | ota, Description, &c. 
1, BRep oes 13 wee | 
2. Minacnimnt aa | 24 
3. Jord See 8 325 | 
4. CamMP or 83 41 |$ Vide Route No. 18. 
5. Camp oes 9 50 | 
6. SERUINS be 10 60 
7. Dorz ss 83 685 } 
‘8. DasHt-1-BaBoGHIL 8 76} | Camp near Baroghil Ailak. 
‘9. SanHaD Ks 122 89 | Vide article Baroghil Pie; Part I. 


This road, from Jhopd to Sarhad, is only used in winter. The best summer road to 
Wakhan is by the right bank through Topkhaéna Ziabeg and over the Khén-Khén pass. 


oo eee ooo 


Route No. 57. 


Masrés to Yasin, ed tux Té1 Pass. 
Authorily--Bannow. 





Distance ts Mivas. 


Stage or halting-place. 











Description, &c, 
rere | ta 
1, Baer (8,290 ft.)... 13 | 
2. Mizacniu oe 11 24 re Route No. 18, Dasht-i-Baroghil to 
ti. 
3. Jnort eee 8} 323 J a 


4 Tks de 8 40} Over a high swelling stony fan for abouta 


mile, and then along the left bank of the Gazan 
Dara. At 2 miles reach Rakshin, the first ham- 
let of Gazan, and at 22 miles cross to river 
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Distance In Mitzs. 


Stage or balting-place. Description, &c. 
iene Total. 





bank by a bridge fit for unladen animals. The river may, however, be forded. Pass through 

he fields of Gazan for 4 a mile, and then along stony hill slopes; path bad in places. At 42 
miles enter a fine birch jungle, cross a stream, and at 6 miles ascend a short steep spur, 
after which the road lies between the steep hill side and the bank of a lateral moraine. At 
74 miles the trench thus formed opens out into a stony undulating valley, about two or three 
hundred yards wide, between the mountains and the aforesaid moraine. This is known as 
Shah Janali, and offers an excellent camping ground, as firewood, forage, and water are 
all obtainable. 


6. Camp (east end 10 603 From Shah Janali to the Zotal it is 32 miles, 
of Tui glacier) the first 3 miles of which are either over moraine 
(11,750 ft.) or gently shelving beds of shingle, and are quite 


easy. The restis very steep up a sliding, shingle 
slope, which, when under snow, is very difficult and slippery. The kotal is a deep gap abont 
200 yards wide. From it to the first possible camping ground itis 6 miles. The first mile 
is very steep and always under snow ; then for 3 a mile there is a fair path along the till 
side, and then the road goes on to the Tdi glacier, which it follows the rest of the way. 
The road is here frightful ; the glacier is covered wilh rocks and shingle, but is none the less 
difficult, as the stones give but atreacherous fuothold. Camp in bed of Tui river. Fire 
wood plentiful. Forage scarce. 


6. Natt (Tor)... 1l 61} The road for the first 13 miles is stony and 
bad ; it then enters a fine birch and willow jungle, 
and is good the rest of the way. At 2 miles cross 
a stream from the north-east. 

7. Heartr we} 115 73 Down the river bank of the Titi river by a fairly 
good path through the fields and hamlets of 
Tui for about 43 miles, passing Shikamdast, 
Chirat, Khun, Harf, Vareh. At 4 miles, opposite 

Dapas, there is a bridge (30 feet x 4 feet) ; the rest of the road to the junction of the Tui with 

the Yasin river (at 10 miles) is along cliffs and stony hill sides, but the path is good. At the 

junction on the left bank of the Tui is the hamlet of Barnay, which can be reached by ford- 
ing. The read now turns south down the Yasin river; at the angle there is a rocky pro- 
montory, which ean only be turned by fording. The rest of the road is very good. Hualti 

(40 houses). Ample room for encamping, but forage and firewood scarce. 

8. Yasin eee 6 79 For 1: miles pass the fields of Hualti; then for 
3miles over the level Dasht-i-Tains, At 5 
miles ford the Nasbtir Gol. Camp on polo 
ground. Road throughout this stage good. 











Route No. 58. 
Nagar To Sxarp6, vd Hispar Pass. 


Aunthorities—Haywarp; Montoomer; Drew. 


Distanos iw Mitzs. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, £0. 











rye | Tota 
1. Hurar ive | 6 | 6 | A village in the Nagar valley. 


EEE 
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Distance In Mixzs, 





Stage or halting-place. Descripticz, &c. 
ral Total, 

2, Hispar See 22 28 A village in Nagar at the foot of a glacier. 

3. Camp vr 17 45 Cross Hispar pass into Basha valley. Road 
along-glacier. No habitation. 

4, Brox oe 16 60 Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. Ananpd ae 13 73 Village in Basha valley. Cultivation, trees, 

(10,000 £t.) : grass, 

6. CuiTroNn aa 20 93 ‘Hot springs. 

7. KasHaMaL ais 15 108 A village cu Shigar river, left bank. 

8. SHIGAR ae 12 120 ‘A large village on left bank of river. The 
nicest place in Baltistan. Crops and fruit trees 
abundant. River crossed by rafts of skins. 
Valley 3 miles broad for 24 miles above Shigar. 

9, Sxarpu we | 14 134 Vide Routes Nos, 74 and 71. 





The Hispar pass is certainly a difficult route, and is only used in cases of necessity. It is 


ne . pect wilitary route. The route isshown in Indian Atlas Sheet No. 27A,, N.-E. 
and S.-E. : 


Route No. 59. 
Pesufwar To CHitRAL, ved THE Matakanp Pass anp Din. 
Authorities-~Tue Havitpar; McNatr. 


Distance iN Mixes. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
Interme- wes 


diate. Total. 





1, Nacnumdn River 8 8 Road made and good, passing immediately under 


the fort of Peshfiwar; and at 3 miles crossing 
a Buhni, a small stream always fordable. A 
: ; mile or so further on cross another small stre: 

by a fine Pecks bridge of three arches built by the Sikhs; and at 53 miles, near istic 
ae of Khazana, ford the Shah Alam branch of the Kotbal river, with gencrally 2 or 3 feet 
Ieduentlctet 84 miles cross the Naghuman, or principal branch of the Kabal river, by a 
2. Turanozii as 12 20 Road merely a country one, crossing innumer- 

able water-cuts; very bad for guns. Countr 
richly cultivated and covered with villages. At 
1} miles ford the Adozai branch of the Kébal 


K 
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Roure No. 59—contd, 
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Distanoz in Mixes, 















Stage or halting-pla:-e, Description, &c. 
Interme. . 


diate, | Total. 











river, At 85 miles, after passing the villages of Dab, Sewari, Bok Jana, Harridna, Gagar, 
and Sokur, ford the Swat river opposite the village of Tarnao (this ford is practicable during 
eight months of the year). At Turangzd{ forage and provisions abundant. Water from a 
branch of the Swat river. 


3. JaLALA ee 14 34 A large village, situated on the left bank of 
the Chalpani nala, from whence its inhabitants 
ave supplied with water. The road from Tu- 

, rangzai is a beautiful one, traversing the un- 
cultivated plain of Hashtnagar. At 2 miles from Turangzéf the road crosses a deep ravine, 
which has been made practicable for guns; and again, immediately before arriving at Jaldld, 
the road for about } mile winds down the bank of the deep mountain torrent on which 

Jaldla is situated. From Jaldlé the Ranfzé{ country is reached. 


4. Dinaar ‘es 14 48 The road is good throughout, practicable for 

laden animals. Country for 4 miles undulat- 

ing, but after passing Shergarh (the last British 

4 village} it becomes hilly, broken, and raviny. 

Road very fair, crossing a difficult ravine, with banks from 30 to 60 feet. high. Tamediaedly 

before reaching Shahkét, this ravine would require a great deal of labour to make it passable 
for guns. Six malas crossed. Country hilly, broken, and ravyiny. Road tolerable. 


5. Mataganp Korat 9 67 From Dargdi to the foot of the kotal is 4} 
miles, the first 24 of which are open, crossing 
one deep and a few small ravines. As the angle 
formed by the Dargdi spur and the main range 

is neared, the road becomes commanded by the lower spurs on both sides, especially by two, 
one of which extends almost across the little valley. After passing these two spurs, the road 
runs into a little basin at the apex of the valley, and. passing a tank of water, turns short 
round to the left to ascend the ketal. So far the road somewhat resembles the approach to 
the Kohat pass from the Kohét side, though the greater portion of the latter is perhaps more 
commanded. The ascents of the two kotals also resemble each other, except that the Mala- 
kand is considerably longer, and the road is only wide enough for the passage of a, pair of 
bullocks at a time. Horsemen pass over it, as do camels; but traders generally male the 
Joads very light before commencing the ascents. On the crest of the Aotal two huge masses 
of rock encroach considerably on the roadway. Beyond them is an open space, which 
affords encamping ground for 300 or 400 bullocks ; and close by is a small spring of water 
and a few Gujars huts. The hills right and left, thongh rugged and steep, are everywhere 
accessible to good light infantry, and there is a pathway which, leaving the road about a 
mile from the bottom of the Aota/, leads right up the face of the hill to the huts at the 
spring. The main road is here and there commanded from spurs on both sides, but all these 
can be crowned without difficulty. It has been remarked that heavy gune might be placed 
on the low hills, 80 as to fire to and command the very top of it and the hill on the left, 
as the pass was accessible to good light infantry in many points to a distanoc of 2 miles 
to the left of the pass. 


6. Kuan oy 6 63 The descent from the Kotal is neither so long 
nor so difficult as the ascent. The road runs 
right down the face of tho hill two-thirds of 
the way, and, after a zigzag or two, again takes 

astraight course. It is not commanded on either side, and in many places six bullocks con 

abreart. The village of Khar is about 3 miles from the foot of the Aotal. This is by ee 

the hest road into SwAt, and the one chiefly used by traders from Pesh&war and the Ko 

ralt mines, It is also the only road fit for the passage of a body of troops with any baggage. 
TS aar 
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7, ALADAND as 6 69 | A village of 300 houses of stone and mud, 
about 12 miles from the left bank of Swit river. 
Road to it good. Residence of the Chief of the 
Rénizai branch of the Yusafzai clan. 


8. Uco ae 9 78 | The road goes straight for the Swat river, 
which is crossed on rafts. Uch or Uchinai con- 
sists of four villages, one of which belongs ex- 
clusively to Saiads, and the other three exclusive- 
ly to Pathans, 


9, SHAMSHIKHAN 15 93 | Cross an easy pass into Talish ; then continue 
down its valley to Shamshikhdn, on the bank 
of the Panjkora, 


10, Midy Kara. 12 105 | Cross the Panjkora to Kotkai ; then through a 
: valley to Mian Kala. The town of Mian Kala 
has about 1,000 houses, built of stone cemented 
with mud. It is the largest and most important 
town of all Bajaur. 


11, Kaspar ton 12 117 | The road goes up the Jandul valley. This 
village (of 120 houses) is notorious for thieves. 


12. JANBATAI Sue 12 129 | Ascend to the Jénbatai pass, and then descend 
to the village. Both ascent and descent are very 
stiff ; but there are springs of water on the way. 
The north side of the pass is a dense pine forest. 
Jénbatai is a fort. 


13. SGaBat mn 12 141 The road goes down the Barawal valley ; half 
way cross at Banda, the frontier of Dir, A 
village. 

14. Din aie 12 153 | Cross the Dir river at junction with Panjkora, 


and continue up its left bank to Dir. Dir is a 

village of about 400 houses, and is situated on 

the right bank of the river. A considerable fort 
of mud and stone stands on a mound and protects the village. Dir is one of the principal 
marts of the country. Thence are roads leading to Chitral, Swat, and Iunar. 


16. KasHaanal ve 9 162 The road goes up the Dir valley. From this 
: place guards are always taken. 


16. G6san ee 12 174 A village only inhabited during the summer 
months. ‘Che road asecnds up a glen to Giijar, 


17. ASHRATE ees 21 195 The road ascends the Lowarai pass, which is 
dificult, and then descends to Ashvath. This 
march is a very tedious vne, and is dangerous 
from the depredation of the Kéfirs. 


Seo also Route No. 40, Hoti Mardan to Chitrdél, for stages 7 to 17. 
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Stago or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Tuterme- 
diate. | Total. 


Immense quantities of iron are found in the bed of a small slream at the foot of the Lowarai 
mountains. Ashrath is the resort of Kéfir robbers, and is the place most dreaded by the 
merchants who travel by this route. 


The pass is closed by snow in winter for 4: or § months. 


McNair gives the following itinerary from Abazdi, which may be compared with the 
above. The road followed by him is, it will be seen, slightly different :-— 


1. Kuangr bee 26 vi The Jast village en route in British territory 
is Bairam Deri, distant 14 miles ; the first half 
of this distance is over a bare plain, the remain- 
der of the journey is over fertile ground. Sup- 

plies in plenty to be had from surrounding villages. Water good and on surface, but fuel 

SCATCe. 


2. KoticrAm sis 23 49 | Distance to Malakand Kotal 5 miles, the first 
33 miles by left bank of a running stream. No 
cultivation beyond Kharki. Wood and grass on 
the hills, The ascent to Aotal is easy, and will 

allow of ladencamels. Thetop of the pass is very flat and well wooded; in addition, a 

goodly supply of water is to be had. ‘Traces of amade road executed (so it is said) by the 

Sikhs is still to be seen, but being a long-r one is little, if at all, used even by traders. The 

descent of very nearly 3 miles into the Sw&t valley is over rough ground, but when once in 

the plains, the going is easy ; country on both banks of river very fertile and well irrigated. 

The river is crossed opposite the large village of Chakdara: 7 miles beyond is Kotigrdm; 

en route several villages. 


3. Kita Rusét wae 10 69{ Four miles beyond Kotigrém is the Laram 
pass. The ascent is easy and practicable for all 
beasts of burden. Water plentiful. Slopes of 
hill cultivated, with hamlets scattered about. 

Two large-sized tanks at top of pass that hold water for nine months in the year. The 

descent to Kila Rubdt is in parts very steep, getting worse on nearing fort, which is built 

ona low mound on left bank of river, commanding a good position. The descent is through 
fir and pine forests. Water and grass plentiful. Some cultivation about. 


4, Suinzive si ia 5 64{ Cross over the Panjkora, and along an casy 
and level route arrive at the large fort of Shazdd- 
gAi, which is built at the sharp bend of the river 
above mentioned, commanding a strong position. 

Tho valley is a narrow one, but richly cultivated. Supplica of grass and fuel sufficient fora 

large force. There ia an alternate route from Chakdara to Shihzddgdi, which avoids the 

Lararn pass; but a low Aofal (Katgola) is crossed 6 miles due west frum Unch, which is 4 

miles from Chakdara. This alternative route is principally used by kafilas. 

6. Bazawal Banpa... 17 81 From Shéhzddg4i to Kétal Barawal the route is 

along right bank of a running stream through 

rich cultivation, distant 12 iniles. The aacent 19 

easy for laden beasts. The northern face of 

range is well olad; not so the southern. The descent is over 4 miles through dense fir and 

ine forest and brushwood. Soil rich; water-supply plentiful. The village of Bande 

is on right bank of stream, over whicha frail bridge has been thrown; the stream admite 
of fording right through the year. 


eee 
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palerae: Total. 
6. Df. su 16 97 About half-way is the fort of Chutiatan, at 


the junction of the stream from Barawal wit 
Panjkora. The path keeps to left bank of 
stream. After leaving the village of Sangrawal, 
which is: 4 miles from Banda, the country falls, forming a deep gorge fur the stream to rush 
through, in places as much as 200 feet deep. No cultivation between Banda and Chutiatan 
but plenty of grass and firewood. From Chutiatén to Dir the path is along cultivation, 
wheat and rice chiefly. . 
Dir is the name given to the fort, which is large and mud-built ; it is used by the chief 
and his followers, whereas the village is known as Avian Két, and is the head-quarters of 
Shah Bébé. The population of fort and village exceeds 10,UU0 souls. 


7. Mizaa vas 9 106] Path for nearly 1 mile goes by right bank of the 
stream that takes its rise at the Lowarai Kotal. 
The valley isa narrow one, but fertile. When 
opposite the fort of Pana Két, which is half way, 
an ascent of about 300 feet is made, and a similar descent ; thence to Mirga the going is easy. 


8. ASHRATH. eee 12 118 About 5 miles from Mirga the Lowarai Kotal is 
reached ; elevation 10,450 feet. The pass is open 
for laden animals for eight months in the year, 
commencing from the month of May, The as- 

cent is very easy and gradual, but the descent for 5 miles and more is difficult, the stream 

having to be crossed and recrossed several times. No cultivation between Mirga and Ashrath, 

The otal is the boundary between Dfr and Chitral. 


“ During the winter months almost a hurricane blows up the valley. In May 1883, when 
J was going over the ground, it was then well under snow, and for 2 or 3 miles the way 
was strewn not only with branches, but with trunks of pine and deodar that had been up- 
rooted.” —( Ae Nair.) 


It is a stiff march from Mirga to Ashrath. Wood and grass, but no cultivation. 


9. Dantsu as 11 129] The descent continues to Mirkani, distant 3 
miles, The path here and there difficult for laden 
animals. From Mirkani a sharp turn to east, 
and descent of 100 feet to left bank of Ktnar 

river ; thence to Dartish easy going. Two small villages ex route (Badalgah and Kalatak) 

with cultivation around. Brushwood and grass on hillslopes. Opposite the fort of Darish 

a bridge is thrown across the stream that can be utilised by cattle. The Danish plain is a 

large one, well brought under cultivation, and fruit gardens scattered about. 


10. Broz oe 12 141] The Shushai stream empties itself into the 
Kiinor river a mile and ahalfto north of fort. 
The valley is fertile, with a population of about 
3,000 fighting-men. Road by left bank of river 
and at 1} miles from fort cross Shushai stream, fordable at all times of the y@r. A slight 
ascent and similar descent is made by junction of streams. Little or no cultivation till near- 
ing Broz ; here the soil is rich and well irrigated for an area of 6 square miles. 


Five miles from Dartsh fort there isa very nasty rocky spur, which might easily block 
I ae This spur was walled centuries ago, when a Punjdb ruler atteuipted ie juvade 
itral, 


See 
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11, Curtrdt oes 8 149| The going for 25 miles and more is through 
an open and bare plain; next dip over a low 
kotal, and enter the fertile plains and gardens 
of Joghur, and traverse it for 13 miles. Ascend- 

ing next a bare hill, say 150 feet, follow this contour till abreast of Chitral; then descend 
and overshoot the fort by 3U0 yards, and cross over by a very fair and well-constructed 
wooden bridge and return to fort, which is merely a stone wall with bastions or raised 
towers occupied by the chief, his family, and menials; one face of this fort is along river bank, 
the east and west face walled gardens, the south facing corn-ficlds. Along the four sides 
and corners are planted stately poplars and chindrs. 





Rahatila Khan gives the following information regarding the route from Unch in Swat. 
Unch is inhabited by 4,000 or 5,000 Adinzais. Krom Unch three roads lead to Dir, viz. :— 

(1) Vid Kétal-i-Manza, very rough and difficult, and only practicable for footmen to Tor 
Manask on the Panjkora; distance 19 kos (28 miles P). 

(2) Vid Kétal-i-Laram easier than the Manza route, and just practicable for laden 
mules. Distance by this to ‘lor Manask 14 kos (21 miles P). 

(3) Vid the Dara-i-Kotgala. This road is the most frequented. The Dara is peopled by 
the. Darsa Khél tribe, who number about 2,000 fighting men. After crossing the valley, 
Shamsi Khé&n is reached, which belongs to Dir. From here the road branches, one gocs 
over the Kamrani Kétal to Dir. 

The country between Dir and Kamrani is peopled by three clans, viz.,— 


Nasr-ud-din Khél toe tae ove aie eos wae «. — 600 
Mira Khél a “ aoe eee ove oon ove a. 1,000 
Sabi Khél ase ter «. 1,200 


With reference to the last three stages of McNair’s route, reference is invited to Route 
No. 13. 


Route No. 60. 
Puntdt (G6tmat1) to Ding. 
Authority—Bipvuteu (from Native informatton). 








Distarcn in Mives. 





Stage or halting-placee [~~ — |, —st—<‘(<C;«7«;7; Description, &c. 
ee iy a total 
1, Joe oe 113 nea Summer village. 
2. Camp (Battiada 12 233 | Cross a pass into the Battigah nala. Closed in 
VALLEY.) winter, and always to horses. Glacier. 
3. Yaso1 e ies 93 33 | Cross a very difficult pass covered with snow all 
the year. 
4. Yaxtit ae 12 45 | Cross low spur. 
8 Kardt oe. 163 61} | Small village in Darél. 


—— 





—— 


This road is very seldom used on account of ita difficulty. It cannot be traced on the map. 
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Route No. 61. 


Puntit (Stnaat) to DARét. 
Authority—Bipvutex (from Native information). 





—_= 








Distancz in MILES. 








Stage or halting-place. = Description, &o. 
Interme- 
djate. Total. 
1, Parrak iss 26 we Summer pasture. Cross Singal stream twice. 
2, CHILAI sat 16 41 | Steep ascent to camp by large lake draining into 


Battighh. At half way pass small lake. 
3. Yaxttr a Mis se Small Durél village at the head of the valley. 


4. Brnoxot ( Sama- 113 .. | Chief place in Darél. 
kial). | 


This road is difficult after heavy floods, and is closed in winter. This is probably the 
route by the Dodargali (14,000 feet). If so, the distances have been over-estimated, as it is 
certainly not much more than 30 miles to Yaktut. The Dodargali route was used in 1866 by 
one column of the Kashmir army invading D&rél. It is not practicable for pack animals. 











Route No. 62. 


Ronpt to Astor. 
Authority— BrDpULPH. 





Distancgz 1n Mixes, 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 


Interme- 
dinte. Total. 
a 


6 ie eis 471 | Vide Route No. 7. 








Route No. 638. 


Ronp6 to Sxarp6. 
Authority—BipDULPH. 





Distance in Mrvge, 


Btago or halting-placc. Description, &c, 








Tnferme- |. “Motel. 
1. In1x CHamprt ... 93 tee Road for 73 miles along left bank of Indus; 


then up bed of Irik torrent, a steep ascent of 
2,500 fect. © 
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Route No. 68-=contd. 








Distance In MIvgs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- Total 
diate. otal, 





2. BasHo ie 8 


— 
sS 
wl 


Small village. Very steep ascent of 3,000 feet 
to top of Domil ridge, and steep descent to 
bank of Indus. 


8. KatsGra Ses 95 27 | Large village. Road along river bank. Three 
rock staircases have to be passed. Frequent 
small ascents and descents. From Katsira 
there are two routes into Astor (vide Routes 
Nos. 69 and 70). 


4, Sxanpv bes 153 42 


oP 


Fort and garrison of 800 Kashmir troops. Large 
population. Road very good along the left 
bank of the Indus. 


The first three marches are barely practicable for unladen ponies. Compare the route as 
above with Ronte No. 73. There is also a road along the right bank of the Indus (vide 
Route No. 71, Skardu to Gilgit), 





Route No. 64. 
Sanwap-1-WakuAn, md Kava Pansan To Z&BKAK. 


Distance 1n Minzs. 





Stage or halting-place. a Description, &c, 
teres Total. 
1, RacHav (10,500 ft.) 103 eee Starting from Chahilkand, road along right 


bank level and easy. Horsemen usually ford 

the river twice to avoid a stony bit along the 

foot of the hills about half way. Pass Patueb 

(right bank) at 2 miles (20 houses), Niris (left 
bank) at 6 miles (10 houses), and Rékét (left bank) at 9 miles (8 houses). Firewood 
plentiful ; grazing obtainable ; supplies scarce. 


2. Karat (hamlet 16 262 | Road easy along right bank or in the bed 
of Baba Tangi) of the river for 13} miles, passing through 
(9,800 ft.) much willow jungle. At 6} miles pass Yur 


on opposite bank, 13 miles beyond which is 

the hamlet of San{n, the ravine behind which 
leads by the Khin-Khén pass to Ziabeg in the Yérkhun valley. At 134 miles ford river. 
Road now over stony fans on left bank. At 16 miles Kharat, first hamlet of Baba Tangi, 5 
scattered village of three hamlets (Kharat, Ghazgit, and Patir). Kharat only contains about 
half a dozen houses, but Baba Tangi altogether contains about 30. Supplies procurable. 
Firewood plentiful. At Béba Tangi the river runa in o narrow gorge. 


3. Wazit oppose 12 382 Fass through Ghazgit and Patfr, hamlets of 

Sust) (9,500 ft.) Baba Tangi. At 23 miles ford river to right 

bank. Road now runs for several miles over 

‘ stony fans; then through level grassy plains 

covered with low jungle. At 103 miles pes 

Kila Yost on left bank. Up the ravine, byhind it, lies the road to the Rich pass, At 12 miles 
hamlet of Wazit, opposite whioh is Sust. Supplies, except forage and firewood, scarce. 
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Rours No. 64—contd, 

















——— 


Distance IN Miss. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 








nme Total, 
f Pangan 12} 51 Road through low jungle and meadow land fur 
write ft). : 5 miles, when pass hamlet of Ghaz Khund (right 


bank), and Ab Gach (left bank). At 54 miles 

ford river. Road now goes through low willow 

jungle for a mile or two; then for over a mile 

across a broad stony fan, and for the remainder of the way over grassy plains, past low 

jungle, ov through fielda, At 6} miles pass the junction of the Great Pamir branch of the 
Panjah, up which lies the summer road to Yarkand. 

Kala Panjah consists of one large fort in_ good order, a smaller fort, and about a dozen 
tiny hamlets, most of them now deser.ed. The fort is the residence of the Governor of 
Wakhan, and is garrisoned by one Bahkrak (109 irregulars). Supplies procurable Firewood 
and grazing abundant, The Wakhdn valley, from Sarhad downwards, is fairly level and 
from 1 tod miles bsoad, exeept at Rachan and about Baba Tangi. At these two points it is 
a narrow defile, But for the rapids at these places, the river would be navigable. 


6. Kaanp0t wii 13$ | 64} | The road is level and very easy throughout, 

running geuerally through splendid pasture land 
or through willow and tamarisk jungle in 
places, though it crosses broad shingly fans. At 
7% miles pass some low, rocky mounds, the place 
being known as Mixgah ; near this the rond leading to Turikho by the Uohil pass branches 
off. There ore no villages en route alung the lett bank, but there are several small hamlets 


on the opposite s de of the river, handtit probably contains about 200 people. Forage and 
firewood abundant. 


1 
t 





6. VieasH a 6 703 Road level and easy throigh pastures, &c. 
At 3 miles pasy village of Yemit, and at 6 reach 
?igash (population ]5t'). Here trees are plentiful, 
Forage and firewood abundant. ‘lhis is a very 
| short march ; but if Urgand were made the stage, 
the march would be too long. 


7. Unaanp “as 13} 94} Rond level and easy, chiefly through jungle 
and over stretches of shingle; no villages 
enroute, At 102 miles pass Shitkaér on the 
opposite bank, from which there is a path into 


dbigodn. Urgend contains 5U or 60 inhabitants. 
Firewood plentiful 


8, Smikier cia 92 932 | , Round the base of the spur which divides 
Urgand and Digargand. At 2 miles pass the 
latter ; at 43 Wardp. The road now goes over a 
low, broad, rocky undulation. At 63 wiles pass 
a rioketty foot-bridge across the Panjah, the 

only one in all Wakhéo. At 8 miles pass Langar,and at 9} reach Shikérf, a pleasantly 

wooded village (population 160) on the banik of a stream. Forage and firewood obtainable. 


9. IsutTaiok Bi 10 1033 For nearly 4 miles down a gentle, stony slcpe, 


at the end of which pass the hamlet of Kashkhan, 
Cross a sandy bay of the river about 4 of a mile 
wide ; at 6 miles pass Warg (population 200), 
prosperous place with exteusive groves, he 
road onwards is very eaty. Ishtrigh (100 inhabitants) is the residence of the Naib of 
Wakhan ; from it a bad path to Tirich in Chitral. 
—————— — 
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———————— 





Disranos 1n Mixzs. 


Stage or halting-place. Sat ee Description &c, 


ene: Total. 
10. IsHxAsHAM 10} 114} | Cross the Ishtrigh stream, and at ] mile reach 
(8,800 ft.) ; Kézideh (population 200). Through the fields 


of this place. At 23 miles there is a long low 

spur, the moraine of a worn-out glacier, which 

runs right down to the river, and gives an excel- 
lent: natural position for the defence of Wakhan. At 6 miles pass Patur (population 60), the 
last hamletin Wakhan. At 7 miles commency the ascent of the hill separating Wakhén from 
Ishk4sham. At 83 miles reach the crest, which is about 1,000 feet above the river. Two 
miles lower down cross the main stream, and camp in a large garden on its left bank. 
Ishkasham is a large scattered place with over 10 houses. Supplies plentiful. 


ll. Bdézorrsv oe 8} 1223 Up the hill to the Sardéb Kotal (35 miles)- 
This kotal is only about 1,(100 feet above Ishka- 
sham, and the ascent is very easy and gradual 
through a gap in the mountains about 4 mile 
broad. At 2 miles pass Sikmal (6 houses) on 

north side of pass. The descent is equally easy. At 5 miles Naichém (4 houses), 3 a mile off 

road; at 54 Khiishnék (8 houses); at 64 Anjat (6 houses), both on left of road. At 

Bazgivan, 40 houses. Forage and firewood plentiful. 


12. Zisix “3 103 133. | From B&zgiran the road runs along the right 
edge of some marshy meadows for a couple of 
miles ; then crosses a rapid stream about 20 yards 
wide by a ford. At65 miles pass Zarkhan (45 
houses). From here the road lies through splendid 

pastnres and low jungle. At 8} miles cross river. At 10 miles pass Karkhin (15 houses) ; 

at lu} reach Zébak (30 houses). Splendid pasture, forage, and firewood ; supplies abundant. 


——— 








Route No. 65. 
Sar Lisp6r to Dfn py tHE Tat Pass. 
Anthority—Tae Motta. 








Dietance In Miuzs, 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- Total. 
diate. 
1. CAMP ON A PLAIN 104 ie Following the right bank of the Tal witha 


southerly direotion, and crossing the Sar Lésptr 
by @ wooden bridge (it can be forded by cattle), 
the road passes through o patch of forest. 
At 23 miles a small stream from the left ia crossed, and 3 miles further on another and more 
eonsiderable one by a wooden bridge practicable for cattle, A road fit for horses runs up the 
latter stream to Ushu and Kalam. The road keeps near the river for the next + mile; then 
ascends for about a mile over a mountain spur, and again descends sharply for } mile to the 
river’s edge, to which it keeps for 1} miles. Hence again an easy ascent of } of a mile, 
followed by a mile of level road, when a bend of the river ia reached, followed by a plain 
about 3 mile in length and the same breadth at its widest part. 
2. Camp 6 15} The roat keeps to the right bank of the Tal. 
reaching at the distance of 2} mileaa lake, and 
| passing along its eastern edge. Its length was 
13 miles in the direction of the road, and its 


--—- -——* i ————— 
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—<—— 
EE 
Distance ix Miuea, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
taterne Total. 


SS 


breadth 2 of a mile, the river passing through it. The mouttains on all sides slope to the 
water's edge. The like is deep and with a rocky bed; the water sweet. A little jungle and 
grass are met. with at the north-east corner The river is crossed about 1} miles above, where 
it enters the lake at a ford, with a breadth of 44 feet and depth of 2; and immediately after- 
wards the road crosses a streain issuing from a glacier 5 ox 6 miles away. Here tree growth 
ends, 


3. CAMP BEYOND THE 12 273 | Road keeps to left bank, and passes up through 
Tat Pass rather an open valley. At 33 miles comes to 
the end of a glacier, from which the river issues. 
It avoids the glacier, and goes over the hill-side. 
There is not much of an ascent, but the road is very broken and precipitous. After 3} iniles 
by the ede vf the glacier, it reaches a small lake with a rocky bottom, the length along the 
road being 4a mile and width ¢ of a mile. At? mile another small lake is passed to the 
left, through which asmall stream flows to the lake below. For the next mile the road goes 
elong a gully, crossing and recrossing the stream. Then commences the ascent to the Tal 
pass. ltis rather stiff for the first 400 vards, and gentle for the next 500; then a level 
plain is reached 600 yards in length in the direction of the road, and a mile in width. 
This plain is the summit of the pass, and appeared to be about 1,000 feet below the level of 
the hills on either side. A good deal of snow onitin September. From the plain the 
ass descends to the south very abruptly. At 500 yards a lake is reached, about 15) yards 
in width and 500 in length, the mountains coming down to the water on either side. The 
next 2 miles ave through a deep, narrow, rocky cutting, very difficult and without any 
water, This continues to within 300 yards of another lake, where there is a rather open 
grassy slope on which to camp. This Jake is a little over $a mile in length and about 
300 yards wide, seemingly supplied from springs. 


4. BanDA-I-GUsak ... 8 854 | The road is to the west of the lake, and crosrca 
the stream which issues from the southern 
end a little below that point, where it is 10 fect 
wide and 1} feet deep. There is then a descent 

of } mile with the stream, the road being to the left of it, and passing through a jungle of 

stunted trees, about 16 or 20 fect in height, which extend to either side of the stream. A 

plain of 13 miles in length and 3 mile in width, which in the summer months is the great 

grazing ground of Tal village, is then traversed. Another descent of $ of a mile through 
stunted jungle and a forest of pines and other trees of splendid growth is. reached, which 
extends along the valley to the village of Tal. The valley as a rule is open. The first habita- 

tion met with, about + mile below the entrance to the above forest, is “ Banda-i-Gijar, ” a 

hamlet of 12 houses, the summer quarters of the Tal people. But there is no cultivation 

here. Keeping to the left bank of the river with a south-cast direction, the road at 22 miles 

below the first hamlet is opposite the junction of a stream from the west, up which runs a 

road lealing to the Shushi valley in Chitrdl. 

There is a hainlet numbering about four houses in the upper angle of the junction, and 

a mile further down on the road there is another which, with the houses in the neighbour. 

hood, includes about 12 houses. 2 


6. Tan sae 15 603 | Another 3 mile brings the road toa bend of 
the river, from which it runs southwards, and at 
which there is the junction of a stream from the 
east. Three miles further on the valley narrows 

considerably, and tho river pasacs throngh a rocky gap. The road for a few yards runs by 

the water’s edge, after which the valley opens ont again. There is a substan:ial wooden 
bridge. 25 paces in length, over the water, which has a depth of a liltle unter 3 feet 62 miles 
from the gap, by which the river is orossed. At 2} miles from this brildg.a road branches 
off to Lamuti, crossing the river by another wooden substantial structure, which allows of 
the passage of laden oattle. Anathor $ mile further the river runs for about 200 yards under 
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Routs No. 65—eoneld. 
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Distances mn Migs, 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &o, 
Toterme- 
diate. Total, 


the hill slope; but the road continues good, and with a slight descent enters on more open 
ground, cultivated, with hamlets near the edges of the slopes, and after 1 mile reaches Tal, 
an important village of about 1,000 houses, built up against and around a mound. Wood, 
corn, fruit, and ghee are abundant. The valley along the entire length of the Tal river is 
called the Kohistén-i-Malezai, and is independent without any recognized head down to 
the village of Duki and Shiringal, after which commences the Khanate of Dfr. It is said 
that about 12.000 figting-men, armed with matchlocks and swerds or spears, could be turned 

out in the Kobistan-i-Malezai. s 

Tal river opposite the junction of the Patrik stream. For the rest 73 miles the river 
flows through a confined valley. The road, however, with some ups and downs, allows of the 

assage of laden horses. Halfa mile on the river is crossed by a bridge (practicable for 
foes cattle), and 200 yards beyond is the fort of Shiringal and Duki, a village of 25 houses 
snd an ontpost of the Khan of Dir. There isa good deal of ground about the village ex- 
tending to both sides of the river, and abundance of rice, grains, fruit, and grass, The 
mountains how are all below the limit of perpetual snow. Keeping to the right bank of the 

river, the road for the first mile passes over open cultivated ground; then for about 150 

yards over the hill slopes, after which it enters a plain of 1 mile in length and ? of a mile in 

width. There is another closing in for abeut 300 yards, and the road with a slight ascent 
at 3 miles reaches Jatkot, a village of 40 houses, ona well-cultivated plain. From the 
stream below Jatkot to Satubrin, a distance of 34 miles, the valley is very confined, and 
the read difficult, though practicable for laden animals. At Satubrin there are 60 houses. 

A wile beyond, the fea if anything worse, is opposite the junction of a stream from the 

south-east. Two miles on it reaches Sharma, a village of 40 houses, which, like Satubrin, is 

not well off for water, though it grows a little rice. 

6. Dospan ide 143 892 | Three anda half miles from Sharma is Ban- 
da, a village of 16 houses; and 1} miles further 
on Dobdah, at the junction of the Kéhistén or 
Panjkora river with the Dfr river. 


9. Dts ass 53 95 | The Milla did not go further than Dobdah, 60 
gives no account of this last stage. 
The above route is important, as it is practicable for pack animals. 





. Route No. 66. 
Sarwat (JUNCTION or TiricH AND TGr1kHOo) To Rdésu Got. 
Authority—Surveyor Birt Jivb. 








Dreranor 1 Miuzs. 
Stage or halting-place. Tate Remarks, 
Vite | Total. 
1. Ross Gor te 12 i Cross to right bank of the Tirich : road now goes 


along the hill slopes several hundred feet above 

river. At 2 miles pass the mouth of the Térikho 

valley, 2 or 3 miles up which are the orpiment 
mines for which Chitral is famous. At 23 miles, at the hamlet of Tirich, cross to left bank by 
a bridge fit for ponies unladen. At 4 miles recroas to right bank by asimilar bridge. At 64 
mites Pasing, a village of 20 houses, The road is now fairly good for laden animals. At 74 
tiles village of GhAzu (20 houses). The rest of the way there are numerous villages, such as 
Malauddr, Drangal, Harchtim. The mouth of the Rosh Gol ravine is opposite Harchim. Up 
the Rosh Gol ravine is the old road to the Sad Istragh pasa, now never used. 


py a fe ee 
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Route No. 67. 
Suave (Inpus Vatiey) To Sépé (Swat Vatey). 
Anthority—Bipouien (from Native information). 








Distance 1n Mrugs. 





Stage or halting-place. 1a Description, &c. 
vate Total. 
1. Karona aes 20 ar Village at’ junction of the Kanra and Ghor- 
band valleys. 
2. Saattt a 23 43 Village in Ghorband. 
3. CuAnbicH _ ... 20 63 Village in Swat valley. Cross the Gandao pass,* 


which is never clo-ed in winter, 


4, Save se 19 82 Abode of the Akhiindzada. This road is good 
for Jaden animals, and is much used by traders. 





* This is probably the same as the Kotki pass, which was traversed by the Malla In 1878, He saya the 
ascent from Bar Kotki is quite easy, the road being used by beasta of burden. From the top there isan ordinary 
descent for 14 miles, followed by about a mile of gently sloping rond slong ostream to the village of Mangarkst, 
from which there laa steep descent of 1,400 paces or so to the bed of the river. Proceeding along ita bed for about 
: pale one reaches Shaftél@ Banda. About 4a mile below, the road turns to the right and crosses a low pass to 

thérbagh, 


Route No. 68. 


Suanpr To Currds (BY THE Kamaxp6r1 Pass), 
Authorities—WBates ; MontTGomEnis. 





Distance tn M1188, 


Stage or halting-place. i Description, &c. 
Interme- Total 
dinte, sac 





1, Samadn oad 9 dea Vide Route No. 2. 


A camping ground ; wood and water procur- 
able. Cross Kishan Ganga by zampa, and Sar- 
gen or Sazsutti by kadal bridge, and follow the 
left bank of the stream. 


2. Doména aes 9 18 |Acamping ground north of Gamuti. 

3. Kamaxptéer Gatti 9 27 

4. Nfa naa 8 36 | A village in Chil&s of about 20 houses. 

6. Curtis is 1s 64 Down the right bank of the Khanog&h stream. 


For an account of Chilas, vide Part I. 





_ Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they must swim the Kishan Ganga), but it 
is said to be a very rough road (see also Route No. 45). 


eee eeee————e——————————eeE—eeE———EEEE ee” 
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Route No. 68A. 


Biddulph gives an alternative route, but his stages and distances differ; 
they are as follows :— 





Distance In Mires. 


Stage or halting-place, [|S Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 

1. Gambrti $a 14 « | Small village 

2. CamPING GROUND 13 27 ~—*| At foot cf Kamakdiri pass. 

3. GrsHaR on 12 39 | Small village in the Niat valley. Cross Kamak- 
atiri pass, Horses can be taken over in sum- 
mer. 

4. THak a 9 48 Large Fortified village of Childs. 

5. Curis ta 12 60 Vide Part I. 





An account of the Kamakdiri pass will be found in Part 1. 





Route No. 69. 


Sxarvé to Astor, vid Banox Pass. 
Authority—ViGNE. 








Distance IN MILES. 





Stage or halting-p’ace. na Description, &c. 
ve | Tetal. 
3. Katetra ake 18 or ) 
2. StakcHAM a0 13 31 Vide Ronte No. 70. 
3. SHIGARTANG ee 6 37 
4. Camp (at foot of 6 43 At 33 miles rond to the Banok La tuts up 
Banok pass) a defile to the right, that to the Alampi La con- 


tinuing straight on up the Shigartang stream. 
After an aecent of about 6 miles, the encampment 
ia reached under some enormous granite roeks at 
the foot of the pass. . 
5. Camp tes 10 53 The fatiguing ascent onmmences almost im- 
mediately ; ond near the summit the path crosses 
a shallow glacier, where the rock is visible be- 
tween the olefta of the iee. It is considered, ne- 
cessary to fasten horses together with ropes to prevent them falling down crevasses. Five 
glaciers nre visible at the same time between the peaks around the flat space on the summit, 
which is about 15,500 feet inelevation. After a long descent the head of a green valley, the 
Parishing, leading to that of Astor, is reached. Camp in the jungle. 


6. AsToR see 20 73 The scenery of this mareh is very picturesque 
and unusually verdant. The glen is watered by 
armall stream, tranquilly meandering over 4 
beautiful meadow. Near Kanril, which is pass 
on the right, is an iron m ne.—( Vigne). 
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Route No. 70. 


Sxarpé to Asror, vid THE ALAMPI Pass, 
Authorities— Drew ; Gopwin-AUSTEN. 








Dierance rn Mies, 


Stage or halting place. Description, &c. 
Interme- Total 
diate. oral: 





1. Katstpga ef 18 Sen Good road, over sand and shingle, amidst bare 
rocks. Indus valley about 2 miles broad. Kat- 
sura is a nice little village on a rocky mound close 
to a small lake and mountain torrent. Fine 
fruit and walnut trees. 
2. StakcHaM Ses 13 31 The road now leaves the Indus valley to pro- 
, ceed up the Shigartang valley, a large tributary 
which it receives from the south. Two miles 
above the village we entered a level valley, about 
half a mile breal, between steep mountains, the river flowing through it in a succession of 
decp pools and winding reaches. At the end of this valley is the small village of Tsok, 
beyond which the valley narrowed to 200 or 300 yards, aud was dotted with large clumps of 
willow trees, the stream flowing in four or five channels. —(Godwin- A usten). 
Stiff march up valley, very steep and full of rocks, The torrent draining the vailey is ceep 
and rapid.—( Drew). 
On leaving ‘T'sok, the road still lay up the valley : the level bit soon ended, and 2 miles fur- 
thei the waters of the stream came rearing down over and among the large angular blocks of 
an ancient moraine. As we ascended, the hills became better wooded. —(Godwin- Austen). 


3. Su1gaRTaNne bee 6 37 Three hours’ marching brought us te Shigar- 
tang, a wild, dreary looking place at the junction 
of three large streams. Close to the village are 
two substantial guard-towers, built at the time 

when the varions Rajas of Baltistin were at war with each other. Shigartang, slanding 

ona plateau at the junction of four valleys, gets every wind that blows, and in winter is 
dreadfully cold, being 10,200 feet high. The sheep of the district are remarkably fine.— 

(Godwin- Austen ) 


4. Rinemo Cuamt ... 13 60 From Shigartang towards Alampi Ja the 
valley is open and grassy, nnd nearly level; the 
banks of the stream are fringed with willows, 
and junipers stnnd scattered about over the 

lower slopes of the mountains. About 3} miles furtheron is the junction with a stream 

from the river Banok La, distant some 6 miles; one of the roads to Astor over a sinall, 
but. crevassed, glacier. 


§. Buprnp a 12 62 Ascend the Alampi La. Walf-way up the 
ascent, ina small hollow, was a deep and beauti- 
fully clear tank of water. Another stevp bit of 
rather more than 1,000 feet above the tank 

brought us to the pass. Fifty men had perished here, coolies proceeding from Kapali to 

Gilgit with supplies. The pass is 15,200 feet.—( Godwin- Austen.) 

Quite impassable for laden animals; the last 600 hassimply to be clambered up. The 
wertern aide is steep enough to admit of tobogonning. Bubind is a small place of three 
huts, the first habitation on the Astor side. 


6. Gapar bic 10 72 Road down valley to the eastern branch of the 
Astor river. 


7. Navedu Wee 9 81 
‘ Vide Route No. 39. 


8. Astor (7,840 ft.) 14 95 


Soe 
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Route No. 71. 
Sxarpt to Gftert, 
Authoritiee—Haywarv; Drew ; Brooke; THoMson, 





Distarce wy Mix. 


Stage or halting-place. eal Wa do oat Description, &c. 
oat: Total. 
Sxazp6(6,300 ft.) ... og ed A village on the left bank of the Indus, the 


capital of Baltistdn. A scattered collection of 

villages and houses ; old palace, fort, bdézdér, Kash- 

' miri shopkeepers ; cattle few ; crops small; plain, 

which is 19 by 7 miles, mostly uncultivated, a waste of sand and stone; supplies and water 

plentiful; country mountainous and barren. ‘The rock on which is the fort is on the left 
bank of the Indus. Here a deep and rapid torrent 150 yards wide. 

At Skardi there is a Kashmir garrison; also a telegraph station communicating with 

Gilgit. There isa big bargo kept at Skardu for the purpose of ferrying cattie across the 

river. Cross Indus by ferry bat. 


2. Komaga 5 103 soe From Skardi the road lies along the north 
bank of the river through cultivation. The vil- 
lage Kuardo is passed at about 5 miles. Above it 
rise high masses of conglomerate forming very 

irregular, often precipitous, banks, resting on the ancient rocks behind, West of Kuardo 
aridge of mica-slate advances close to the river, which here runs on the northern side 
of the valley. The road up the valley skirts the base of this projecting spur, and thea 
passes over level platforms for abont 4 miles. Four miles from Kuardo is the very large 
village of Kambara, the fields rising in terraces, one behind the other, on a steeply sloping 
platform, which skirts the plain fur nearly 2 miles.—(Zhomson). 


2. Taarer 43 9 19} | Abouta mile beyond Komara the valley of 
the Indua contracts very suddenly, the moun- 
tains closing in upon the river. Where the river 
passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine, 

the rapidity of its motion becomes much grea‘er. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skar d plain, the mountains are sufficiently far 
apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform of conglomerate, over which the road 
runs. Soon, however, even thia disapr-ars, and thencefoi ward, as far as I went. the Indus 
rans through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. ‘The mountains on both sides of the 
river are extremely ateep, and, so fur as I could judge at so early a season, almost uniformly 
rocky and precipitous. At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed be- 
tween the cliffs and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang the 
stream, or steep bare rocks only, not absolutely precipitous, rise fiom its margin. 

It is but Sliou that the stony bed of the river or the alluvial platforms overhanging 
it afford a level road for a few hundred yards at a time. In general the path continually 
ascends and descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to 
asoend to find a practicable passage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet 
above the bottom of the valley. In ut least eight or ten places between Skardti and Rond4 the 
path ascends and descends by means of ladders placed against the face of o perpendicular wall 
of rock, or crosses fissures in the oliffs by planks laid horizontally over them. This road 
therefore is quite impracticable for beasts of burden or horses, and is never used except in 
winter, when no other route is open to the traveller.—(Z'homson). 

3. Toneas wna} 12 313, Road for 6 miles good ; then very difficult close 

to tiver, In summer this lower road is imprac- 
ticable, and the route is then over spur of moun- 
tain. 


ooo 
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Distance In MILs, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate. otal 


4. Dast, on ToRMIK.,. 9 403) Ascent of 3. mile ; then descend to Baicha 
5 miiles from Tongas; then steep ascent of 13 
miles across spur of hill, and easy descent to 
Dasti in Tormik valley. 


5. Ronnt ite 124 63 The fort of Rondu is on the left bank of the 
Indus on a platform perhaps 200 feet above 
its level, nearly opposite the end of the Thawar 
valley; and not far from the termination of a 

valley, which descends from the southern mountains, along which there is a road to Astor (see 

Route No.7). From Skardi to Thawar, opposite Rondu, is 40 miles traversed in five 

marches; and yet, though average length of march was only 8 miles from the difficult nature 

of the road, all the marches appeared to be long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. The 
villages of Rond& are not numerous, and are of very small extent; still every available spat 
seems tobe occupied by a small patch ofcultivation. The platforms are generally high above 
the river. In the lower part of the district, where the lateral ravines are of greater length, they 
open out above the very stcep slope by which they debouche into the Indus into gently slop- 
ing open valleys. The village of Thawar and Murdu, being situated in these open valleys, are 
much more extensive than any of those close tothe Indus. The villages of Rondti have an 
abundance of fruit trees. The apricot is the commonest; but there are also many walnuts 
and plenty of vines. Willows are very common, and two kinds of poplar. All over the hills 
of Ronda the juniper is common. The mountains of Rondu contain much granite.— 
(Thomson.) 


Rondd village has an elevation of 6,700 feet, and is a strangely situated place ; it occupies 
little shelves, as it were, on the rock. 


A ravine that comes down from the southern mountains is narrowed to a deep gully, 30 
feet in width, with vertical rocky sides, On a separate narrow, nearly isolated, plateau is the 
Raja's palace; which is called the fort. It is a curious building, made of course of stone and 
wood. The river flows past, some hundreds of feet below the level of the village, between 
perpendicular rocks of massive gneiss; in @ narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge made 
of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, witn a fall in it of some SO feet, the 
lowest part being 50 fect above the stredm. The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks; the path to it isso narrow and diffienlt in places that ladders have to be used. 
Aqueducts of hollow trees are carried in every direction along the face of the cliffs and across 
the gorge, conveying water to the houses as well as the gardens.—( Drew.) 


6. Stin1Kko ois 63 693] Below Rondi the valley of the Indus continue 
extremely narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inhabited at the village and fortified post of Tok, 

; at which place a few soldiers are stationed to 
keep up the communication with Gilgit to give 
notice of any incursion from that side. 


7. Stax ae 13} 73 Road along Indus for 8 miles ; then ascends up 
Stak valley to that village (80 houses) and a 
fort. Supplies as far as Gilgit should be taken 
from here. There is no habitation botween Stak 
and Haratosh. 


8. Matara, or Matv- 10 83 Road along Stak valley for 4 miles; then along 
PUR. tight bank of Indus, At Chitidn, 4 miles,a 
few huts. 
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Distance in Muze. 





Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 
®. ABALCHA wae 10 93 Camp in ravine close by Indus. No wood for 


fuel near camp. Road very difficult as far as 
Chitrtin ; after that good. 


10. Sune@as one 83 1013 | Road very difficult along precipitous rocke 
above the Indus. 


la. Branvé a 9 1103 Steep ascent of 4,500 feet to the Shingas pass, 
across a spur running down from Haramosh peak. 
The pass is 10,215 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles 
to Branddé on right bank of Indus, where are 
some hot springs. It is optional to camp in 
ravine near the aumamit of the pass, and cross the 
next day. 


12. Haramose eee 8} 119 Road very difficult, in many places along pre- 
cipitous rocks above the Indus. Haramosh is 4 
small village inhabited solely by Brokpas. 


19. Sur one 8 127 | Road good. Pass ruined village of Hanteil. 

14. LeeBat one ll 138 Road along Indus for 7 miles; then up the 
Gilgit valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on 
left bank. 


15. Darnyée eee 184 156} | Road good and level up the left bank of the 
Gilgit river. Dainydr is » village situated at 
the junction of the Hinze Nagar river. 


a 


1623 | Cross the Gilgit river by rope bridge. The 
road continues up the right bank to Gilgit (vide 
Gilgit, Part 11). 


16. Gfnart (5,045 ft.) 





WV.B.—From Skardé to Gilgit this road is quite impracticable for animals, and even diffi- 
cult for men carrying loads. 
ee ee ate gr ee 


Note on Route Skardu to Rondu by “ left” bank of the Indus. 


Katsira, o large village on left bank of the Indus, at mouth of a ravine ;eultivation ; water 
leotiful; fruit trees abundant. Between Katstira and Bé&sho the road is some hundreds of 
Feet above river; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough an 
difficult. Basho, a villege (6,900 feet), cultivation, fruit trees, pine foreat at 9,000 fect, on 
mountains behind Bésho. Beyond Bésho road bad ; cross Katisbur pass (11,506 feet), on 
summite grassy and bushy slope with birchwood ; thence by a difficult zigzag to river side 
near Rondu (6,700 feet), which is built on shelves of a rock; there is a fort ; the river flows 
some hundreds of feet below village between perpendicular rocks; it is spanned by a rope 
bridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by the curve, with a fall of 80 feet and height above the 
stream of 30 feet ; the path to itis over slippery rocks and very narrow ; the river thence 
for a long distance flows between vertical rovke 600 feet high. 


SS 
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Route No. 72. 
Sxarpt to Nacdr sy THE Hispar Pass. 
Authorities—Sawarp ; Gopwin-AUsTEN, 





Distance IN MILzs. 





Stage orhalting-place. | |  ~ Desoription, &c. 
eee Total. 
1. SuicaRn i 14 vie See Route No. 74. 
2, KasHas ab ns 12 Sis A village on the left bauk of the Shigar river. 
3, CHitetn Gas 15 ia The river Shigariscrossed on skin rafts to 


Kaiyu, almost opposite Kashamal. The road then 

follows the right bank, and near the village of 

Tsogo, about 4 miles above Kaiyu, it crosses a 
very difficult piece of ground. Ladders and planks had to be used here by Godwin-Austen. 
Chitin contains some hot springs (temperature 110° F.) and also a neat little bungalow for 
the use of travellers. From Chitrtin there is a path to Mendi Khur (or Rondu) on the Indus, 
The first day ] reached the small summer huts of the shepherds called Mateentoro Klas. 
The next march was by a zigzag course up a steep slcpe to the pass, from the top of which 
there is a fine view of the mountains towards the Braldoh. A good, but steep, descent took 
us down to Pakora Klas ( klas isa summer hut), Our way thence was through a narrow 
gorge of limestone (the bedding on either side being quite perpendicular), and, following 
the left bank of the stream, we reached the first village Harimél on the Tormik river. a 
considerable body of water coming from the westward, flowing through a cultivated, fairly 
wooded, and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs ranning down into it from the mountains 
above. From Harimal there isa road up the left bank of the Tormik to the Stok La. I 
followed the left bank of the Tormik, crossing several small tributary streams joining it 
from the north. The villagers all along were busy cutting grasa on wheat, or threshing it 
out with bullocks. Weencamped at the small, but prettily wooded, village of Kashipa. 
Next day I proceeded towards the junotion of the Tormik with the Indus. On gaining the 
highest point of the spur which had to be crossed, & fine view was obtained. To the 
southward, and up the Indus towards Skardd, fine grazing ground lay bencath us, and some 
hundreds of sheep were coming up from the‘ klas’ below. It was a long and tiring descent 
to the Indus. We reached the rope bridge at Mendi by 3 P.at., the longest and best specimen 
of these bridges which I had seen, being swung quite 150 yards above the river, from the 
face of a sheer cliff on the right bank. Its length was 110 feet, the path down to it was 
well made of apars and beams overlaid with flat stones, with a few ladders here and there ; the 
river below flowing smoothly along between its precipitous cliffs of rock. 


4. Anunpd (10,000 ft.)|... ite Road very good. 
The valley from Chitrin upwards towards 
Arundu, in respect of its picturesque beauty, 
may be eaid to surpass everything on this side 
of Skardi. The villages are well wooded, standing on the lower slopes amidst groups of fine 
walnut trees. The apricot does not thrive; and though apples and peays ripen, they are of 
inferior kinds. . 
Arundi is a little village situated at the termination of the great glacier of the Basha, 
its fields touching the ice.—/Godwin- Austen.) 


6. Camp aes in Lag The road lies up the right bank of the glacier 
for about half a mile in order to cross the Kéro 
Lambah, which here joins the Basha from the 
north. This crossed, the track lies up the right 
flank of the Kéro Luimbah, and for 4 miles, as 

far na the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad: 
The encamping ground is by a lake formed by a glacier which abuts against the left 
bank of the Kéro Luimbah river. 


=—=—— —— = -- 


Me 
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Distance IN MIL&s, 








Stage or halting-place. = Description, &c. 
erme= 
“iate, Total. 
6. Kdtcus Bravsa... Wea a Path leads to the foot of the Kéro Limbah 


glacier, generally over plateau of high grass 

birch growing in plenty on the mountain sides, 

About 1} miles further up a lateral glacier 
descends from the mountains to the west. The Kéro Gonse here divides into two, that to 
the west-north-west leading up to the pass; that to the east-north-east of equal length 
descends from the muuntains, which also bound the Hoh Limbah of the Braldoh valley, 
but which are quite impassable. Two miles above this is the encamping ground of Kdtché 
Brausa, on the edge of a little green tarn of water. 


7, Sarrné Bravsa ... ie a We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagon. 
ally to the left bank, and left it at a place 
called Ding Biausa. Ascending some 300 feet 
above it, we crossed over a spur, and then 

took to the ice again, where a lateral glacier from the north descends into the main valley. 

The ice here is much fissured, and is at times very dangerous. It continued bad to Stiakbu 

Brausa (Brausa means “ place’), where, on a small spot of bare ground, two small conical 

huts or rather kennels (for they are only 3 feet high) have been built for travellers who 

may be caught in snow storms going over the pass. The narrow strip of moraine here 
disappears. from this we ascended in order to avoid the deep fissures below, and cut steps 
for a distance of 200 yards along the steep slope of the snow-bed which runs down into the 
glacier. Beyord this, on turning due north, the Nashik Ld came in sight, up a gradually 
sloping ic2-bed with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs enclosing it on either side. Several 
of the men felt the height, and had to remain behind from sickness and headache. To the 
east the view lay along the glacier, which was visible for 18 miles. On the north was one 
great elevated ice plain, and the peaks bounding the Nobandi Sobandi glacier. The breadth 
of the main glacier was move than 2 miles, covered with broad moraines of black, white, red, 


and grey rocks. To the westward the view was shut ont by the spurs from the mountain, 


but the natives told me that the glacier terminated two days’ journey distant at Hispar, in 
Naygar.—(Godwin- Austen.) 
8. Camp ate one 
9. Hispas on aa ays A villuge in Nagar. 
1c. Horde oe 22 fei A village in the Nagar valley. 
11. Nagar 6 Nagar is a large village and fort occupied by 


Jafir Ali Kh&n, the Nagar chief. The Nagar territory contains some 3,000 houses, and mus- 
ters about 1,500 fighting men. Tots! distance 134 miles. 





Note.—I1 have been struck by the indications of considerable amounts of change of tempera- 
ture. Among the proofs are the following. Many passes which were used in the time of Ahmad 
Shah of Skardi are now closed. The road to Yarkand over the Haltoro glacier, which before 
his time was known aa the Mustagh, has by the inerease of ice near the pass become quite 
impracticable. The men of the Braldoh valley were accordingly ordered to search for a new 
route, which they found in the present pasa, at the head of the Punmah glacier, by Chiring. 
Again, the Jusarpo La can now only be crossed on foot, whereas in former times ponies 
could be taken over it. The pass at the head of the Hoh Limbah is now never used, 
though there is a tradition that it was once a pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, such as 
that at Arundd, of which the old men assured me that in their younger days the terminal 
cliff was 14 miles distant from their village. Mr. Vigne says it was a considerable distance ; 
it is now (1865) only about 400 yards. —(Godwin-A usten.) 


SSS pe 
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SxarpG To Ronp6 BY LEFT BANK oF THE INDUS. 
Anuthorities—Brooke; Brpputrx ; Drew; Gopwin-AvsTeEN. 











Distance In MIuezs. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Tnter- 
mediate. Total. 





1. Kats¢pa ee see eee Road over sandy plain. Three miles east of 
Katstira the mountains close in. The Indus 
forms a sort of shallow lake, and where the hills 
meet at the end of the lake the river falls rapidly 

through a narrow ohannel, and continues very narrow and rapid till past Rondu, ° Katstira is 

a large village situated at the mouth of a ravine, andat the western end of the Skardu basin. 

There is very curious ground near Katstira; the features which attract attention are low 
undulating rounded hills, composed entirely of angular rocks, but no surface earth whatever, 

por sand. In the midst of these, and close to the village, is a pretty green lake, about 600, 

yards long by 250 yards broad, of beantiful clear water, called the Forok Tso. The country 

around Katzura is well wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit and walnut trees. 
From Katstira road to Astor, see Routes Nos. 69 and 70. 

2. BasHo by 9 4 Very bad track, possible only for coolies.—- 

(Brooke). 
The rond is some hundreds of feet above river ; 
sometimes on the face of a cliff, often frail 
wooden stages, rough and difficult. Basho is a village (6,900 feet), Cultivation—pine forests 
at 9,000 feet on mountains behind Basho.—(Drew.) 
Road along river bank. Three rock staircases have to be crossed. Frequent small ascents 
and descents. Barely practicable for unladen ponies.—(Biddu/ph.) 


3. In1kK CrUMPROO 8 cs Cross over hills by a short cut. The Takbt-i- 
(Eneamping ground) Suliman peak, 18,400 feet; pass below it about 
15,500 ; stiff climb and no track; snow on pass 
(July 15th), When the Kashmir troops captured 

Rondii, they are said to have sent two regiments over here, and taken it in rear.—( Brooke.) 

Very steep ascent and descent of 3,000 feet over Dirnel ridge.—( Biddulph.) 

Below Basho the road is as bad as it: was above ; at last the valley-way becomes so bad that 
one is forced to rise the mountain-side for some 4,000 feet, and, crossing a spur, to descend 
to the valley again. On the slope as we rose the pencil cedar was plentifully scattered, and on 
the summit of spur pass (the Katch Bore La) was a grassy and bushy slope and much brushi- 
wood. The mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing the river were 
enormous cliffs or steep slopes of bare rock. The steepness of the mountains is so great that 
there are several valleys into which no one can penctrate. 


4. Ronpt toe 9 4 An abrupt descent of 2,500 feet down the bed of 
the Ivik torrent; then for 7} miles along the 
left bank of the Indus. Both these last two 

| marches are barely practicable for laden ponies.— 

(Biddulph). 

For description of Rondu, see Route No, 71. 

Godwin-Austen describes the last two marches in the reverse direction, 7.e., from Rondi to 
Basho, as follows: The road lay along the left. bank of the Indus, part being along the 
slippery faces of cliffs, and very dangerous. We encamped under some overhanging rocks 
opposite the village of Byicha, After a mile and a half further on, after leaving the camp 
next morning, we reached another bad part of the road. It was of the same kind as that we 
had passed the day before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed against the nearly per- 
pendicular Face of the cliffs; but the ladders were more dangerously placed, and were more 
ricketty. The ladders often rested only against picces of wood driven into cracks in the rock, 
and, on looking through the rungs as you go up, the view presented is that of a great river 
rushing along like a foaming torrent, at the base of vertical cliffs, which descend 300 feet 
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Distance ov Mitzs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Tnkermes: |. - Rotel, 
late. 





sheer beneath one’s feet. After reaching the top of the last ladder, the path enters a deep cleft 
in the rock, which for several yards is quite dark. Climbing up two or three more ladders in 
this, we at last emer into the light, again to descend upon the river. Our path now con- 
tinued good for 3 miles, running close to the river; we then reached the foot of a steep 
face of rook, the river flowing sluggishly at its base. Here we had to strip and wade. The 
water reached up to my armpits. We then scrambled up the cliffs to regain the pathway ; 
thenceforward the road was good all the way to Krabathang and Basho, the road to which 
branches off at the former place, ascending over the very high spur called the Kutchi Bore 
L&, the camping spot being on the summit. Between this pass and Rondu the mountains 
of the south bank begin to be more wooded. Pinus excelsa, the tall silver fir, and birch 
are seen in dense patches wherever the slope admits of their growth.—(Godwin-Austen.) 








Route No. 74. 
SxarpG6 towarps YSRrKanpd, vid tae Mésticn Pass. 


Authorities—De Scutagintweit; CHapman; Da Vicne; Tuomson; Drew; 
SrracHey. 








Distawon In Miues. 


Stago or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- | Total. 





_ 
[os 


1. Sqiaar 


A lorge village and fort on left bank of Shigar 


(7,700 ft.) river. Crops and fruit trees abundant. Cross 
Indus by boat. Good road up the Shigar valley. 
2. Y6sxiu ant on wan, At Halpapa cross the Shigar river on inflated 
skins to Gnali. Continue slong right bank of 
Shigar river pass ; Bhundo, Wnzfrpur, Chorit. 
3. Coitrén sis et 41 Pass the Gahstot, Gonatét, Gaitd, Chimik 
Hariskit. Road up to Chitrin very bad. 
4. Dasomit as bee oe Cross the Shigar river on inflated skins. 
Thurgu on left bank of Shigar. Ascend the 
Braldii valley. 
§. Guit ie one tes Pass ‘l'igstun, Gamba Dasso, Kongma Dasso. 
6. Askotat ee ves as On right bank of Bréldi river. Pass Him- 
(9,710 ft.) boro. Cross the Gorusi river. Pass Chongi, 


Tongal, Sarungo. 
Captain Brooke gives the following stages 98 
far as Askolai— 


Miles. 
1. Shigar ws 12 
2. Sildi i ww. 16 
3. Dano or we 14 
4. Folja ise we. =16 
5. Nama see .. 20 
6. Game Braldo ... » 14 
7. Pakora a4 w. 12 


8. Askola wie - 123 


TE Eee 
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Stage or halting-place, 


Tnter- 
mediate. 


Route No. 74—condd. 


Total. 


Drstancr 1n Mines, 


Description, &c. 


—_—_—$_$_$_$_$$$$_$_$___$$$_____$$LRP >i 
The voad, he says, is very good up to the Braldo valley. It then becomes a bad footpath, 


Askolai is the highest inhabited village. 


9. Gort Bransa ... 


8, SHUSHING ee 
(12,542 ft.) 


9. SHINGCHAKI 


Bianca 
(13,653 ft.) 
10. Cuinine wee 
11. SHaxtox ee 
12. TsoxaRn one 
13. Parone on 
14, CHanaab on 
15. Camp (at foot 
of further side 
of Skamla pass). 
16. Sx1acs GamBo 
Cuu. 
17. Camp 


18, SURUKORET 
19. Dona. os 
And thence to Yar- 


Rand via Khalastdn. 
Ak Masjid, Kugair, 


The distances given appear far too great. 


On the Mustigh river. Pass the foot of the 
Bélpho glacier. 


Puss Chiagma and Tsok. Ascend the Mustagh 
glacier. Domo on right side of the Mustagh 
glacier. Dumurtar 12,512 feet near the con- 
fluence of the T'shi and Must4gh glaciers. 

On the left side of Mustagh glacier. Cross 
the glacier. Tsoka, a small glacier lake on the 
right side of the Must&gh glacier. 


From here as far as Tsokar on the northern: 
Mistigh glacier. Fuel is extremely scarce, 


On right side of northern Mustagh glacier- 
Cross the Mustégh pass, 19,019 fest. 


On the Mist&gh glacier. 
At foot of northern Mustagh glacier.. 
Here there is plenty of fuel. 


Cross pass ; no snow or glacier. 


Cross Agir pass; no snow or glacier. 


Two long marches from Shiags Gambo Chu 
Cross the Dora pass ; easy, no snow or glacier, 


Captain Chapman, from Native information, 
describes this route thus :— 








. Shigar ... 
Kutga 
. Askolai .., 
Tsokar ... 
. Chougater 
Cheing ... 
Shaktok... 
. Paron 

. Tingalak 
10. Bagarda... 
11, Chiraghaald! vis 
12, Dahn-}-Tashkurgan 


Total 


Cross the Méstégh pass,: 


CaN ame ey 


Miles 
12 
14 
14 
12 
|) 18 
» | 17 
aw 
17 
18 
12 
» 
199 
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Disrance In MIvzs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- } Total 
diate, . 


Notes on the route vid Mistigh Pass. 


Vigne says—“ Sir-i-Kal” is said to be about five days distant from Cheruksa (Chiragh- 
saldiP), at which place the Brdldd route, at the head of the Shigar valley, meets that of 
Kavakoram, after first forming a junction with the path by Sir-i-Kiul, at the foot of a pass 
which it first crosses called Uzir, and distant 6 marches from the foot of the Mtistaégh. No 
habitations and no means of procuring subsistence are to be found on these dreary wilds. 

Yarkand city, I was told, is not sbove 20 days’ march from the foot of the Mistégh. 
Thence to Skardi about 12 days; and from Skardi to Srinagar about 11 davs more. The 
journey with baggage from Kashmir w/é Drds to Leh is 18 dars ; thence to Yarkand about 
35 more ; so that the Mastdeh way vid Skardi is ten days shorter than the other; but it is 
now disused by merchants, and it is only open from the middle of May tothe middle of 
September. st 

Thomson says—The road over the Mustagh pass was formerly frequented by merchants, 
but has been disused for many years on account of robbers. The snow is reached ten days 
from Skardi, and continues during three marches. It is said to be quite impracticable for 
horses. 

Strachey says—The route between Baltistén and Yarkand lies thus— 

5 days or 60 miles from Skardi to Braldi of Shigar, through inhabited valleys 
with an easy road. 
% days or 40 miles from Braldt to south foot of Mustagh ; uninhabited valley. 
1 day or 10 miles across the Mustdgh ; very difficult pass over a glacier. 
9 days or 120 miles from the north foot of Miéstagh to Chiraghsaldi. 
12 days or 155 miles to Yarkand. 











Total ... 30 385 miles. 
The Mastagh, being quite impassable for laden cattle, merchandise was brought from Yar- 
kand on horses to the north foot of pass, and thence carried by Balti porters to Skardé ; but 
from Baltistan to Yarkand it is usually carried by Balti porters the whole way. The route 
is only practicable for one or two months in the autumn. 

Drew says—The pass is open for but a short time in summer, As soon as snow falls, the 
crevasses are hidden, and tke journey becomes dangerous. In crossing, men are tied toguther. 
Yak calves are carried. Ydérkand ponies used sometimes to be led over the crevasses with 
ropes held by eight men in front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pass ov the 
hitherward journey, the horses and cattle could not at once be brought down, but had to 
await winter, when the streams getting low, the passage along the valleys became practicable, 





Route No. 75. 
Sninacar to Astor py KanzaLwAn aNp THE Guaar Srream. 


Authority—Batts (from Native information). 








Distanca in Mins. 





Btage or halting-place. Déscription, &c. 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 


Srinagar to— 
6. Kanzatwan... des 64 See Route No. 9. 
(7,400 ft.) 
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Roots No. 75—contd. 
a —————————————— 


Distancs In Mixes, 


Stage or halting-place, | _ 7+ Description, &c, 
Tayrrme | tat, 
6. Gueal es 12 76 A deserted chowki ; pass Thaobat. 
7. Borzit aa 8 84 
8. Rakr oes 8 92 
9. Momar ee 10 162 A village of 8 or 10 houses, 
10. Coucdu a3 12 114 |) 
1l. Gunix6t oe 13 127 , Vide Route No. 9. 
12. Astor es 7 134 J 


Or the journey may be divided into eight stages, viz.—(1) Kanzalw&n to Thaobat; (2) to the 
south side of the Pir; (3) Burzil; (4) Radt; (6) Layinhudar; (6) Ratti, a village of 8 or 
10 houses, passing Momai, Dirli, and Pukarkot ; (7) Gusikot; (8) Astor. 

This road, which was designed by Lala Shankar D&ss, of Srinagar, is described ag 
possessing many advantages over that by the Dorikdn pass, besides proving 16 kos shorter on 
measurement. It has, however, been abandoned in consequence, it is said, of interested 
representations made by the Thanadar of Gilgit. Should this route be adopted, it would be 
necessary to replace or repair the bridges which crossed the stream in five or six places, 








Route No. 76. 


Sainacar To Astor BY THE Dorix6n Pass, 


Authorittes—Bipputen ; Drew; Harwarp; Bares; Montcomerm; Mase ; 


Grant. 
—oOOOOOOE 000 880——ww>>w>w>w>wS SSE 


Distance 1x Mives, 








Btage or halting-place. Desoription, So, 
ee Total, 
1. SAMBAL aii V7 tes Usually performed by boat in one day and 
(5,200 ft.) poet 
2. BanpiPtr bee 18 36 There is a path from Bandipir to Gurais, 


(5,200 ft.) practicable for foot passengers, and shorter than 
the high road, z., Bandipur to Atawat, a village 
in the Khuilama pargann, situated on the Rade 

hol stream. To Wannto, an encamping ground on the top of the pasa; water proenrable 
and juniper for fuel. To Viji Maidén, and lastly to Gurais, descending from the villog> of 
Wamptr or Dinan. This stage is practicable for laden ponies, which can proceed from Viji 
Maidén to Trigbal, on the high road between Gurais and Bandipur. 


EE . 


N 
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Route No. 76—contil. 











| Distancgz IN Mives. 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Aptsrme? Total. 
oe 
3. TricBaL oe 10 45 Ascent from village of Kralptir (5 miles) very 


(9,160 ft.) steep, but passable for ponies through pine forest. 
Water not pleutiful; a large body of men would 
have to pass up in small detachments. Traghal is 
4,000 feet above the level of the Kashmir valley. 


4 Zorxts0 ee 9 54 Road rises’ between 2,010 and 3,000 fect up 
same spur, when the Rdjdidngan pass (11,770 
feet) is reached. The pass is hardly any depres- 
[sion in the ridge. On the other side the road 

descends throogh somewhat similar, but on the whole more wooded, ground. ‘he road is 

good ; commencement of a fine valley ; plenty of grass, water, and fuel. ‘I'he pass is closed to 
horses for six months. Zdétkdst is only a rest-house. 


6. Kanzatwin 10 64 A small pretty vill:ge on Kishan Ganga river, 

(7,4u0 ft.) which is bridged ; encammping ground small, but 
all the way from Zétkusd to Kanzulwan there 
is plenty of room, fuel, and grass; water 


« abundant; road fair. 
6. Guat tee ll 76 Road good up right bank of Kishan Ganga 
(7,800 ft.) river. A steep ascent and descent inthe middle 


of the march. At about 6 miles the Gurais valley 

is entered, which contains several villages, and 

js well cultivated at upper end, but the people are poor. The valley is noted for its ponies. 

A fort here. Guraia is « chief village, of which the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. 

This place is situated where, for some 4 miles in length, the valley is rather wider than at 

other parts, being from half a mile toa mile across: it is bounded on the south by wouded 

mountains, and on the north by a great steep limestone inass. The climate is inclement. 

Millet, buckwheat, and pens alone are grown; rice will not ripen. The river is crossed twice 
by wooden bridges. 


7. Banowa aes ll 86 


No village; achowki, Just about Guraia, where 
(8,725 ft.) 


the Birzil and Kishan Ganga meet, is the end of 
the wider part of the valley. The latter flows 
from the Tilail district. The road leads up the 
course of the northern (the Birzil) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by monn- 
tains rising some 4,000 or 5,000 feet ; stream flows for the most part ina rocky bed. For 
the first 10 miles there are many little plateaus above the level of it, and over these the path 
leads past several emall villages. On the mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forest. 
Supplies should be taken from Gurais. From Bangla there is another route to Astor and Gil- 
git vid Kamri pass (see Route No. 61). 


8. BérzfL aes 16 102 Pass Kamri village, where grass, fuel, and watcr 

(10,740 ft.) ate procurable. Koad good. At9 miles Mapanun 

chowki. Pass an open amphithcatre called Mian 

Marg, capable of holding any number of men. 

Grass, fuel, and water plentiful ; road good. At Burzil the route to Skardi vid Deosai plains 
branches to the right. 

9. CamP eee 12 114 Rise about 2,900 feet, not very steep for 5 of 

6 miles, and cross Dorikdn pass (13,600 ft.), 

which is a neck between two parts of a rocky 


ridge; the pass is closed in winter. Descent 
gradual. Rvad good. 





[_——ee ee eee ee 
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Route No. 76—coneld. 


nnn a eee _SS 





Distance In M1ves. 





Stage or halting-place. } Description, &c, 
tee: Total, 
lo. D4s oe 9 123 Pass Samad Khan’s Kéthi and Chilam. Dés 
(10,600 ft.) is situated in a fine open valley 400 yards wide; 


has once been well cultivated; there are still a 
few scattered villages; plenty of grass, fuel, and 


water. 
11. Gavat on 14 137 Pass Karim at 4 miles. Gadai is a village 
(9,1U0 ft.) from which branches a route to Skardi. 
Pass Nangam and Phiné. Astor-is a large 
12. Astor aa 17 154 | place garrisoned by some 1,200 Kashmiri troops. 
(7,853 ft.) Steep ascent and descent to river. There are 
hundreds of huts. Town and fort 800 feet above 


right bank of river, which is crossed by bridge. 

The valley in which Astor lies is narrow at bottom. Crops will grow, and there is room 
for numbers of settlers (vide article Astor, Part I). At Astor the two routes Nos, 9 and 
76 from Gurais meet. There are paths to Shardi, and also to Ronduand Skardi (vide Routes 
Nos. 7 and 8). ; 

‘This ronte remains open a few weelks later, and re-opens in the spring a little earlier than 
that by Kamri pass, No. ¥. It is closed for about five months for horses. During the 
wivter, with a favonrable opportunity, it is possible for men without Ivads to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri is an casier and shorter route, but it can only be used in 
summer on account of the avalanches to which it is subject. Compare the above route 
with Route No, 39. 


SRINAGAR TO ASTOR vid THE KAMRI PASS, vide ROUTE 
No. 9, BANDIPURA TO GILGIT. 











Route No. 77. 


Tinein‘*to CHasHi By THE Par Pass. 


Authority—B pun 


(from Native information). 








Distaner IN Mixes, 


Stage or hulting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- Total. 
diate. 








From Kami to— 


1, Banopas ‘as 18 i Summer pasture ground for Giijars. 

2. PAtnaikét eee 17 35 Summer pasture ground for Gujars. Cross the 
Pai pass, closed in winter, but open to hors-s 
in summer. , 

3. Tam@sHer a. 18 63 =| Cultivated in summer by people of Chashi. 

4, CHasHI oes 7 60 | A large straggling village. Horses con travel 


this road in summer only. 


a SO oo 
The Milla does not meption any place named Barobas. According to him, the Chashi 
pass is the one that would be used by people going to Chashi, and this is certainly much more 
protable. 
EE ——————————————— 
n? 
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Route No. 78. 


Tknefr to Dirkt 


Authority—Bivpotea (from Native information). 
—eee6ae=@nOnanmqauanauauaunuuananuo0mm SSS 
Distance In Mires. 
Gtege or halting-place, (|? Description. &c, 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 











From Kami to— 
1. Satin re 14 saa This road is closed by snow in winter, but 
Prorse travel it with ease in summer. 
2. HeLaBaB <a 19 33 


8. Yaxrér | 18 61 | Hamlet at head of Darél valley. 
4 Bien (Sdma- 113 623 | The principal place in Darél. 
kidl.) 
—ooooaaeaaaeaeaeaS=Seeeeeeee eee, 
Route No. 79. 
Tincir vo Swit, vid Kanpta. 
Authority—Bivpvutrex (from Native information), 
——LL€———rlECEEE—e—E————=—{_—[“S=|=_=|_____===[——— EE 
Disranos In Mivus. 


Stage or halting-place. [= 7 | Deseription, &c, 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 





ee encenstan | pean 


Kami to— 

1. Mtnviz ses 18 see Summer village and pastnre ground. 

2. ToxecHIL! ... 16 34 | Summer village and pasture ground of Kandia. 
Cross pass, closed in winter, open to horses in 

summer. 

3. Swiur | 16 50 | Small village. Road good and easy. 

4. Camp 4s 15 65 Road lies up the Bangidara ravine. 

6. Osuv we 12 76 A large village in Bashkfr. Cross pass, closed 


in winter, open to horses in summer. (Prob- 
ably the Matékan pase.) 


& 


6. Banvi-1-Gtsain Small village. 


7. CHopakiu—.. 9 93 | Small village on right bank of SwAt river. 
8. BefwrHal, or 

Bananidt ,,,{ 380 128 | Large village on right bank of Swat river. 
9. Parutsn we | 223 145 (| Afgh&n village on left bank. 


10. Kaowsmn...| 5 160 
11. Sunt oes 15 175 Residence of the Akhénz4dé. 


el 

Acoording to the Malls, the Mat&lan pase route goes from Gabridl, in the Kandia valley, 
to Geha. It ia said by him to be two duys’ journey, and a most diffeult route. There are 1 
villages along it. 
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Route No. so. 


Tiknefr to Yasin, vcd Batrican. 


Authortty—Bipov'ien (from Native information). 





Distanog In Miuus. 
Stageorhalting-place,s [ |, | Description, &e, 
ee Total. 
Kami to— 

1. Saf ats 14 1. | Pasture ground. 
2. Banter Sufa ... 18 32 Large pasture ground. Cross the Pai pass, 

closed in winter, but open to horses in summer. 
3. CHASHMA-I- 18 50 Camping ground, 

Kuirs . 

4, Barticio at 18 68 | Large Gujar village, belonging to Yasin. 


N.B.—There is apparently also a watershed to 
be crossed in the fourth stage. 


6. Diniman ot 15 83 Difficu|t road in summer for men, and closed to 
horses four four months. 





The Milla gives the following information regarding the route from Kami: “ At 23 milee 
pass the village of Palori (20 houses); at 3 miles pass Parbiit (20 houses) on the opposite 
bank; at 40 miles cross the Kichlo stream, up which there is a road to the Kandia valley 
fit for laden nnimals ; at 6 miles Dabas (20) houses) ; and at 8 miles Kurangi (20 houses), the 
last village in Taugfr, from which there is a road up the Miochar valley to Kandia.” 








Route No. 81. 


Tanofr to Yasfn. 


Authority—Bivpurrn (from Nalive information). 








Distanox 1N MILB. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &c, 








Interme: | Total. 
From Kami to— 
1. Satin ee 14 aes 
2, Banéusnin _s,. 18 32 


3. Kérogat Prenat. 94 413 | Pasture ground of D&rél. 


4. Hanctas aes 94 61 cama hamlet of Dfrél at head of Battighh 
valley. 
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Route No. 8]—conéd. 








Ss wm 
Distanog in Mines, 


Btage or halting-place. [ Description, &c. 
Interme- T 
diate. otal. 

6. GOPSEHGALI ... 16 67 Camping ground. Crosa a pass only practicable 

for men on foot in summer. 
6. Banuean Herat 18 85 Summer village of Yasin. 
7. Gupra eee 18 103 Village and fort. 
8. Yasin ses 11 144 Vide Route No. 9. 





This road is only passable to footmen, and is seldom used. The pass crossed is probably 
the Pai pass above Kurangi. There is an alternative road (vide Route No. 81). 











Route No. 82. 


TAsuxGranin To Bozat Gémpaz (Litrte Pamir). 


Authority—BippvuLpPu. 





Distance In Mives, 





Btage 7 halting-place. Description, &c, 
mediate, | Tots 
1. KansHapap os 17 way Due west from fort into Shingan valley. The 
(12,980 ft.) first 3 miles of narrow defile strewn with 


boulders, very difficult travelling, after which 
valley opens out and road gradually improves. 
Fuel and grass plentiful. 


2, ARTASH .. | 18 35 Up valley to right. and after a mile up fork to 
(12,6u0 ft.) - — —— left to foot of Nézatdsh pasa, 15,000 feet. Three 
miles of gentle ascent, last 300 yarda to top 

steep. Descent into valley running north-west 

along this for & miles over low spur into broad 

Akt&sh valley, ranning south. Grass and fuel 


plentiful. 

9. Camp near Lake| 46 90 814 Down Akt4sh valley to south into Little Pamfe 
Oikil or Gazkil |———— due west ; travelling excellent the whole way. 
(Goose Lake); ate es There is a halting place called Oikil at 24 miles 
also spoken of ae we ‘ve from Aktdsh. Grass and fuel plentiful every- 
Little Pdmir see nas where. Camp by lake. At6 miles from the 
Lake (13,200 ft.).} ase ees lake is Kabr-i-Bozai, or Bozai Gimbaz, at which 

eas ats point the road strikes into Route No. 41, Hinza 
oe tos to Sarhad. 
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Route No. 83. 


Usuu 1n raz Swit Koutstsn to Kote@ara In Kanpta, vid Tan Pavesar Pass, 


Authority--Tus MGuLa. 








Distance in Mi1LEs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 





Interme- 
diate. Total. 
l. Camp © 13 us Ushu ison the right bank of the Ushu adi at 


the head of the Swét valley ; 2 of a mile above 

it cross the nadi by a wocden bridge, which 15 

practicable for laden animals. Close below this 
bridge a stream, coming from a bearing of 11u°, falls into the Ushu stream, and from here 
the road ascends for about 4 of a mile, when it again becomes level. On the flat here are 
some cultivated fields anda water-mill belonging to Ushu. About 6 miles from this place 
a stream flowing from the Paloga Kundao falls into the Usku nedi. The breadth of tiris 
tributary was only about 30 paces. The road for these 6 miles is fairly level and generally 
procticable for laden animals, but sometimes ditfieult on account of the avalanches froin the 
hills to the right. Another to Gabridl of Kandia passes up the Palvga stream, orossing the 
intervening ridge by the Paloga Kandao. This road, the Mulla was informed, was not so 
difficull as tne one from Ushu. The hill sides here ave covered with tall forest trees ; grass 
is also abundant. and in the warm weather the people of Ushu send their flocks here for 
pasture. Proceeding about. 3 a mile further, the road ascends fer ¢ of amile, the river being 
about 200 paces to the right. and then for 23 miles it runs nearly level. Two and a half 
miles further on the road divides, one branch going off ata bearing of 340° to Laéspir and 
Ghizar in the Kashkdr territory, the other leading over the Valesar pass to the Kandia 
valley. ; 


2, Pauessk Pass ... 11 24 The Ushu valley is here about 2 a mile broad 
and the road here leaves it to turn up the stream, 
coming down from the Palesar pass. The ravine 
through which the stream flowed was only about 

50 paces broad, and the road for about a mile followed the left bank, gently ascending over 

the snow. Crossing the frozen stream to its right bauk, the Mulla left the main ravine aid 

turned up a sinaller one to the left towards the Palesar Kandao. The head of the main ravine 
he estimated to be about 2 miles distant. For about 300 yards above the junction of these 
twotavines the water was not frozen over in either of them. Proceeding 4 a mile further, 
wpa very gentle ascent, he crassed over to the left side of the stream, and from here, for 
shouts mile and a half, the ascent was very steep, and was rendered more difficult by ice. 
The breadth of the ravine was abont 100 paces, the hills on both sides being precinitans 
aud the road passed over the frozen stream. With the exception of a few trees of stunted 
growth, about 10 or 12 fret high. on the side of the hills to the right, no vegetation was to be 
seen. After another 4 mile of difficult ascent, we reached a jabba, or lake, to the rizht of the 
road, about 4,090 paces long, and from 300 to 400 broad, This lake is the source of the Pale- 
aar stream. For about 4 a mile from here the Milla found the ascent easy, but then folluwed 

a very steep climb of some 600 feet. After toiling up this steep ascent, the road passes 

over a comparatively easy rise of about 4 a mile, followed by an almost level stretch of 1,200 

paces, so easy that a horseman might gallop over it. Another rather difficult climb of about 

400 paces takes one to the top of the Palesur pass. The width of the pass was about 2U0 to 

260 paces, 


9. Sumr Vatiey. ... 9 31 According to the Milla, the only way down 
the east side of the pass is by tubogganing 
down it for several hundred feet. From the 
bottom of this steep descent the slope for 23 
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Route No. 83—contd. 


aaa 


Distanog In Mines, 








Stage or halting-place. Description, &6, 
Interme- | ota) : 
diate. a 


miles was gentle, down to stream flowing from a bearing of 270°. Another atr 

just below the steep descent flowed down in the dection travelled, and cee 

mentioned. This latter stream flows under the snow nearly the whole distance to the june- 

tion. At about 200 paces ubove the junction the sound of flowing water is first heard, and 
about 30 paces from the junction the stream emerges from under its snowy cover. Proceeding 
along the right bank of the stream for 14 miles, over a road originally pretty level, 
but now made so uneven by avalanches from the hills on the right that abrupt rises and 
falls of 40 to 650 feet had to be passed over. A stream coming from a bearing of 36U° from 
the Mahr ravine joins the main stream at about 40 paces to the left of the road. About 
2 miles from this janction the Mahr ravine divides into two—the one to the left being called 
the Mahr, and that to the right the Hag—and footpaths up these valleys lead across the 
range of mountains to Andrap and Ghizar in Kashkar. The journey is said to take about 
two days; but the route is not practicable for beasts of burden; it is not generally known 
and very seldom travelled. From here trees of stunted growth were again met with, and 
after the melting of the snow grass springs up, the inhabitants of the valley below bringing 
up their flocks and herds for pasture. A mile and a half further on another stream, issuing 
from a glacier about a mile to the right, crosses the road and falls into the main atream. 

This portion of the road is interpersed with large boulders, and is impracticable for beasts of 

burden. Some 1,600 paces lower down the road ceased, and was seen to continue down along 

the opposite bank ; but there was no bridye across the stream, which was not fordable. 

8 39 The Mallu acoordingly had to retrace his steps 
and cross higher up, camping for the night in 
the Sumi valley :— 

© Proceeding from where we had spent the 

night, about 24 miles along the left bank of the adi, 1 crossed the Ding stream by a wonden 
bridge about 20 paces long. Up the valley, whence this stream issues, we saw some Gijars 
cing with their cattle. Up to this py the Sumi valley had been fairly open, but from 
to ita junction with the Maidin valicy it is narrow and difficult to traverse on account of 
the road being covered with large rocks. Tall forest trees, such as were found in the valleys 
on the other side of the mountain range. now hegan to appear on the hill sides. Three 
and a half miles further, another etream from the right joins the Sumi nadi. Near this 
junction the place was inferted with gnats, so much so that to keep them off we were obliged 
to hold twigs and small branches of trees in both hands to brush them away  Proc-eding 

2,700 paces further, another streara from the left crosses the road and fells into the Sumi; 

the valley here was comparatively open an level and covered with large forest trees, and, 

‘gs evening was drawing near, I halted here for the night.” 

$. Gaperit aes 12 51 About 35 miles lower ‘own one comes to the 

juuction of the Maidan dara with the Sumi river, 
up which there is a road to Ghizar and Andarp. 
Croea the Maidan stream by a wooden bridge ; 
then down the left bank of the stream, passing on the left, about 200 yards from the bridge, 

a couple of buts, amd near them some level ground which at certain seasons of the year is 

cultivated. The road, with the exception of a few slight ascents, slopes gradually down all 

the way to Gabriél, following the joint stream formed by the Sumi and Maidén, which is ealled 
the Gabriél nadi. About 6 miles from the bridge another stream from the left joins the 

Gabrifl, and about 14 miles lower down the road crosses to the right bank. ‘I'he valley now 

opens out again, the hills receding from the stream to a distance of about 390 paces, the inter- 

mediate plain being cultivated ; and about 2 miles further on the village of Gabrial is reached, 

This village containa about 40 houses. The chief produce of the Gabriél valley consists of 

timber and ghee, both of which are largely exported to l'eshdwar. Indian-corn is grown ¢r- 

tensively. Wheat and barley are also cultivated toaome extent, but rice is not grown. Figs, 
walnuts, and grape-vines seen here and there, but not in abundance. 


4. Sumi VALLEY ... 
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Route No. 83—contd. 








Distance In Mines. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Interme- Total. 
diate. : 
6. Camp eee 103 614 | “ After proceeding down the valley about a 


mile and a half, I crossed a stream from the 
right falling into the Kandia xadz about 300 
paces to the left of the road. This stream comes 
from the Matiltén pass; but as the range of mountains separating the Ushu and Gabrial val- 
Jeys is known to the inhabitants of the latter by the name of Ushu, and as, moreover, the 
road to Ushu goes up this stream, it is called the Ushu madi. From here the road skirts the 
base of the hills for 12 miles, the river being from 30 to 50 paces to the left. This is follow- 
ed by a steep ascent of 560 paces, and then by a descent of 780 paces. About 3 a mile beyond 
this the road crosses the river by the Mirshdhai bridge, and keeps along the left for about § 
a mile further to the village of Mirshahai, situated on the left bank of the Mirshdhai nadi, a 
tributary of Gabrial, about 300 yards’ from the junction. This village contains about 20 
houses, About 23 miles further is the village of Sarai, the jégér of Habibilla Khan, MAlik, 
situated on the right bank of a small stream issuing from the hills on the right, and contain- 
ing about 10 houses. Quarter of a mile beyond this village the road crosses to the right bank 
of the Gabriél by the Sarai bridge, and, following that bank for only 1,200 paces, it recrosses 
by another bridge to the left bank again. Two miles below this bridge is a third, by which 
the road again crosses to the right bank. Here I halted for the night.” 


7. Kapana eee 43 66 For 23 miles down the right bank; then oross 
by a bridge to the left bank, and § amile further 
down reach the village of Dong, on the left of 
the road, and about 6) paces from the river. 

The Gabridl valley, between the villages of Mirshéhai and Dong, is narrow, the hills being 
seldom more than 100 paces, and the stream about 50 paces from the road, which often crosses 
from one side of the stream to the other, and is impracticable for beasts of burden. The 
village of Dong contains about 30 houses. From Dong the valley is comparatively open, and 
the road ia over tolerably level ground for a distance of 1,440 paces, whence it ascends gently 
to the village of Karang, about 14 miles distant from Dong. Karang is situated close under 
the hills, and contains about 20 houses. 


8. Say4u Dana ,.. 123 78% | The road at first goes south for 4 a milo, slight- 
ly descending to & wooden bridge over the main 
stream. Crossing this, the road continues in the 
same direction for 860 paces, and then turns 

eoepey to the cast, crossing the Bagrti Dara, a swift mountain torrent, 24 paces in width, by 

another wooden bridge. Up this Bagrd Dara a well-known road, practicable for laden cattle 
and much frequented by travellers and merchants, leads over the Surkar pass to the village 
of Mankifl in the Kohistin of Swit. The journey to MankiAl takes from 2 to 23 days. 

The Bagrti Dara abounds with tall forest trees, and during summer is occupied by the inhabit- 

ants of Karang. From the bridge over the Bagru Dara the road follows the right bank of 

the main stream, and is easy for some 1,180 paces ; ther*comes a steep ascent of 1,600 paces, 
followed by a descent of 1,600 paces, which, with the exception of ono or two steep portions, is 
gentle. Two and a half miles further on the village of Kad is reached, on the left bank of 
the stream, containing about 16 houses. About 34 miles below Kad is a bridge across the 
main stream for the convenience of the inhabitants of that vicinity, and ? of a mile below 
this bridge, and to the right of the rond, is the village of Dudshufn, situated on the left bank 
of a ravine, and consisting of about 20 houses. The valley here is about 4a mile in width. 

About 2} miles lower down tho Sayal Dara stream debouches from the hills to the right of 

the road, and joins the main stream. On the left bank of the Saya] Dara are a house and a 

emall masjid, and on the opposite bank a water-mill. A path up the valley leads to Rézika. 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 83—coneld. 











Distance in Mrizs, 





Btage or balting-place. Desortption, &c. 


creas “| Total. 








9. Koreata ees 8} 87 Cross the Saydl stream, and, following the 

right bank of the main atream for about 23 

miles, reach the village of Helil, about 100 

paces tothe right of the road, on the right bank 
of a emall stream, and containing about 10 houses. A path up the valley from Helil leads 
to Rézika. Kotgala is about 6 miles from Helil, and is situated on the right bank of the 
main stream ; it contains only four or five houses. The valley between the two villages is 
nurrow and the road difficult. About 2 miles below Kotgala the Kandia nadi joins the Indus, 
The river about a ¢ of a mile below Kotgala enters a gorge between precipitious cliffs ; the 
road accordingly leaves the river, and ascends the heights which bound it on the south. The 
descent on the other side is very steep. : 











Route No. 84. 
Yastw to THE Dasut-1-Baréeuit, vid Darxor Pass. 
Authority--Barrow. 








Distancs in MIvus. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
eee TotaL 
1. Hanpts Sei 13 ahs At } mile ford Nasbir river (there is a bridge 


about 4 a mile up the river), ascend cliff on 
opposite bank, and over a barren desert plain 
(the Dasht-i-TAts), about 1 mile wide, for 2 
or 3 miles. At 23 miles pass ruins of an ancient fort. ‘I'races of irrigation exist, 
and the plain was evidently once oultivated. On the opposite side of the valley is the 
village of Guhjalti. Descend to river, and at 32 miles cross by bridge 20 yards long. At 

44 miles village of Sandi. Opposite Sandi the river bed widens to a thousand 

yards. For 1 mile by narrow lanes through village of Sandi and surrounding fields. At 63 

iniles cross a stream (fordable), up which there is a road practicable for horaes to Chaturkand 

in the Ashkdiman valley. On the opposite bank of this stream is Mandiri, Along river 

bank for a mile; then across a landslip opposite the mouth of the Tai valley (distance 7} 

miles). Over sloping barren ground for 14 miles. At 94 miles cross to right bank of 

Yasin river by a bridge 4feet wide by 50 feet long. Barkiilti fort forms a tete-de-pont to the 

bridge, the road actually passing through an outwork. The fort is a rectangular building, 

40 yards by 26, with six towers, the whole in very good order. Half a mile further on is Barkulti 

village, the residence of Ali Mardan Shah, the ex-Mir of Wakhan. A mile beyond the river 

passes through a gorge 20 feet wide ; here there is a bridge ; the rest of the way to Handir is 
more or less through cultivation. Handur is a fertile place with abundance of fruit. The 

Barkalti fort is also known as Kala Mir Wali. 

2. Danxét oa 104 233 | Ry a lane through fields, At 600 yards 
ass hamlet of BAbrikot (3 houses), on opposite 
ank; at 2 mile cross river by a bridge of 26 paces 

span; over rough debris of landslips. At 3¢ 


—— 
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Route No. 84—contd. 








Distance IN Mites. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
Tere i ootal: 





miles Amulchat, cultivation and fruit trees. Cross stream from right. At6% miles enter the 
Marang jungle, which is a low, swampy tract of densa undergrowth, with willows and birch, 
the path winding through it for about 3 miles, At 93 miles ford Dadang Balsi stream from 
east, or cross by a bridge } of a mile up stream. At 10 miles pass through the fields of Dar- 
két. At 104 miles camp on north-west side of village. The valley from I[andér upwards is 
from 300 to 400 yards wide, hemmed in by bare rocky precipitous mountains, thousands of 
feet high. At Darkét the Yusin valley may be said to commene:, as it. stands in an amphi- 
theatre of gaountains, watered by three main streams. which together form the Yasin. The 
village contains about 40 houses, with a zood deal of cultivation and a profusion of willow 
trees. From Darkdét, besides the Darkét pass to Baroghil, there is a route practicable for 
horses up Dadang Balsi and over the mountains into the Ashkiman valley. 

3. Camp (14 miles 7 304 | Up the stony bed of the Darkét ravine, in 
south of Darkot which there is much low jnngle. Between the 
Kotal) (13,600 ft.). Ist and 2nd mile cross two channels of this river, 

each about 20 yards broad and 2 feet or 3 feet decp, 

difficult to ford on account of the current. At 2} miles ascend for about 3u0 feet to the crest 
of a spur which here closes the valley, the river being confined to a narrow impassable gorge 

hetween precipitous eliffs. This spur was once fortified, and is known as Darband. Descend a 

hundred feet or so, and pass through a cultivated strip of land, with three or four houses, known 

as Garkushi, a banda of Datkét. At 3} miles cross the Darkét stream, which is here only 
about 20 feet wide and not 2 feet deep. The ascent to the Darkét pass may he now said to 
begin; about the 4th mile are several ciumps of birch and larch trees; and as forage too is 
plentiful, this spot is often used as a stage preparatory to crossing the pass. The 
path up is at first a very fair one, though steep; and as the hill side here is covered 
with earth, no doubt a good road conld be made. At 5} niles have rock takes the place of 
earth, and the road becomes very steep and bad. At 6 Tailes pass Garm Chashma, a hot spring 

+ mile to the left of the road. The road gets worse and worse as one ascends ; and though 

laden animals do use it, it can scarcely be called a mule-ruad. Camp on a ledge of rock and 

boulders at the edge of a glacier. As the ledgo is only about 30 feet wide and encumbered 
with rocks, there is only room for a very small body of men. To bivouac is a necessity, as 
nowhere can space for a tent be found. 


4, Dasxt-1-Baroaait, 9* 393 | Cross a glacier ; then along natural embankment 
OR CHATIBOI of rocks and boulders; then over a snowfield to 
(11,960 ft.). the crest of the pass which is 16,000 feet above 


the sea and 13 miles from camp. From near the 
crest a road goes off to the right, which leads by a circuitous path to Sarhad-i-Wakhdn. Thia 
is locally known as the Sowdr Shui, and for the last few years this route has been used in 
preference to the Baréghil on account of the broken bridge across tho Yarkhin river. From 
the crest the road to Bardghil presonts tho appearanco of a smooth snowfield, about a mile 
wide, with an average gradient of 4°, and hemmed in by rocky mountains from three to seven 
thousand feet above it. After 2 or 3 miles of this snowfield, a glacier takes the place of the 
smooth snow, fissures appear, and then decp crevasses, which at length compel one to leave 
the glacier and follow an extremely rough, rocky path along the glacier shibanement on tho 
right, or over tho stony slopes at the foot of the mountains. At 8 miles the path enters - 
the grassy slopes of the tongue of land between the Chatiboi stream and Ydrkhin river. 
This tongue is known as the Dasht-i-Baréghil, though the real Baroghil plain commences on 
the north side of the Ydrkhiin river; water, firewood, and forage all good and abundant. 
The Dasht is a great grazing ground. From here to Sarhad it is about 13} miles (vide article 
Baroghil Pass, Part I); but the route is now never used, except in winter. 





Note.—This 9-mile march takes at least six hours, and is very difficult for laden mules, 


0, 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 85. 
Yasin to Mast6s, wid Guizar and Sak Lksptr. 


Authority—-BiDDULPH. 











Distance in MILEs. 


Stage or halting-place. L Description, &e. 
Tpteemnes hatte 
1. Janpnot eee 12 .. {| A> small village 4a mile from the right bank 


of the Kho or Ghizar river. 


2. Camp (opposite 9 21) Asmall village on left bank, with fortified rogk 
Dahimal). overlooking the river. Road difficult, several 
ascents and descents. 


9. Prraat vee 10 31 | Small village. At 4a mile cross Battighh river 
by a bridge. The river is unfordable in summer. 
Up Battig4h ravinea good road, open all the year 
round, leads to Tdngir. From the Battigah to 
Pingal the road is difficult. 


4. CHasul tee 7 38 | A large straggling village on left bank. At3 
miles the valley narrows, and is closed by a atone 
breast-work on both sides of the river. Above 
this the valley opens out, and travelling becomes 

easy. Road up stream to Tdngir open insummer. Up ravine to northwards is a mountain 

rosd to Yafin, practicable in summer. The distance fur this stage is under-estimated. It 
is at least 10 miles. 

5. Gurzak, or SHIVaR 9 47 A large straggling village. Leaving Chashi, 
the road suddenly ascends for 600 feet to open 
steppes. At 3 miles small village of Barkulti: 
valley at Ghizar 2 miles broad. Opposite Ghizar 
a road lies up broad valley of Andarpto Ushu in 
the Swit valley (vide Route No. 31). 


6. LanaaB wn 13 60 | Camping ground. Above Ghizar the valley nar- 
rows for 54 miles. At 3 miles pass small village 
of Teu. At 63 miles cross Chamerkand stream. 

By following Chamarkand stream, Masttj is reached in one day by a pass higher than 

Shandar. Road up main stream beyond Langar 40 Ushu in the Swdt valley. 


7. LXsréa on 10 70) Small village. Leaving Langar, the road as- 
cends on to the open Shandtir plateau, 3 miles long: 


8. GasaT sek 8 78 | Large village. At 4 mile cross to left bank of 
Lésptir river. At 1 mile small village of Balin. 
Half-way large village of Rahmdén. 


9. Mastts ie 6} 84: | Small village and fort; mitch meultivated 

ground. At 2 miles cross L&sptir rivet ; road 
difficult. At Mastij the Ydrkhin valley is 
mile wide. This route should be compared with 
No. 30. 


Note.—There can be no doubt that the route by the Ghizar valley and Sar Ldspur ie far 
the best from either Gilgit or Yasin to Mastij. The right bank of the Ghizar river is the 
one that should be fo'lowed. These rivers and their tributaries are not fordable in summer. 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 86. 


Zéekk To tHE Arkinzi Vatuny, vid tas Nuxsin Pass. 
Authority—Bannow ; Natk Nawas Kuiy. 








Distance 1n Mixes. 


Stago or halting-place. Description, &, 








ee Total. 
1. Denett she 93 i After leaving the fields of Zébak, the road rung 


either in or along the edge of the river-bed, which 

is full of boulders. At 53 miles cross to the left 

hank of the Deh Gul stream, which in summer 
is only fordable before midday. The road now crosses stony fans for about 4 miles, when 
Deh GUl is reached. Deh Gul is a miserable place, and only contains abuct 20 houses. Abun- 
dant firewood near at hand, but other supplies scarce. 


2. Kmana Ma-aphp 8} 18 Leaving Deh Gil, at 3 mile the road crosses to 
the right bank of the river, which should be 
forded before noon. The road from here onwards 
is very rough and rocky. At23 miles pass the 

mouth of the Mach Dara, a favourite raiding route of the Kafirs, which leads to Gabar in the 
Liitkié valley. At the junction there is a good deal of birch and willow jungle, also some 
grazing. At 3} miles the road becomes very steep, and even more rooky than before. At 43 
miles pass the month of the Agram Dara, up which is the shortest route to Chitrél, but one 
not practicable for horses. At 63 miles the altitude is about 11,000 feet; there the path 
crosses to the left bank ; at 8 miles it crosses a stream from the west. Khéna Ma-ab&d, a 
place marked by @ still stone hut, is usually made a stage, as firewood is here procurable, 


9. LasHranGhn + wy. 12 30 { . At 2of amile above camp the Kharteza and 
Nuksén roads diverge, and the road to the latter 
soon becomes very steep and difficult. At 23 miles 
reach a glacier, along the southern edge of which 

the road goes for about a mile. At 3} miles reach the “ofa? (16,560 feet). The firat 300 

yards of descent is excessively stecp and difficult. The road then goes along the northern 

etlge ofaglacier for nearly 2 miles. At 8% miles reach Karobah, a spot sometimes used as a 

stage ; but there is no firewood, and on that account Tashkargih, 33 miles further on, is a 

much better place. Here there is firewood. Horses should only be taken over the Nuksan by 

night on account of the snow, 




















Route No. 87. 
Zéokk to Cuitrit, vid THE Dorka. 
Anthority—B arrow. 
Distance In Mives. 
Stage or balting-place. fot Description, &c. 
Ler’ = 
‘diate, | Total. 
rep Wee ~ 
1. IsxatéL re 10 oF Past Zébak village to the Dehgil stream, which 


ford at $ of a mile. Up this strcam is the ronte 
tothe Nuksdn, Agram, and Khatinza passes, 
For the next mile the road runs through meadows 


as 2 ne ee ee 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
; Routr No. 87—conéd. 
eee eee EEE 


Dretanoz iv Mixas, 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate. Total, 





and low jungle, crossing two branches of the Sanglich stream. At 2 miles Kedah on the left 
bank, a small hamlet. The next 6 miles are on the whole very stony, lying either in the bed 
of the river, or over shelving fans. In one or two places it is bad for laden animals, but is 
nevertheless practicable throughout. At 5 miles pass Tirab4d (30 houses), and at 6 Flakh- 
mérikh (25 houses), both lying on the hill side just above the road. At 7 miles pass Parch 
(40 houses) on the opposite bank, and at 8 miles cross to right bank by a bridge 60 feet x 
4 feet. For the next mile and a half through the fields of Iskatél; then recross to left bank 
by a very good bridge 30 feet x 34 feet; pass through the village of Iskatil (60 houses), and 
encamp in the fields above it. The cultivation about Islattl is considerable, and supplies are 
obtainable; alsv forage and firewood. 

2. SanciicH ia 93 193 | Road stony and a good deal up and down, but 
quite good for laden animals. At 3 miles it 
descends into the river bed, which is here over- 
grown with willow jungle At 32 miles cross 

rapid, but shallow, stream 10 feet broad; 4 a mile further on there is a long, somewhat steep, 
ascent up the side of aspur. At 4? miles reach the crest. At8 miles cross a small stream ; 
the road now runs close to the river's edge. At 9} miles cross the river by a bridge fit for 
animals, but somewhat dangerous. It is better to ford a mile lower down. Sanglfeh (4) 
houses) stands in the midst of considerable cultivation, all on the right bank, From it a foot- 
path goes up tothe Uni Kotal, by which the Doréh can be turned; it is not open, however, 
till August. 


8. Camp (1 mile be- 113 31 Road stony, but easy. At 4 miles pass the 
low Lake Dufferin) mouth of the Imkan ravine on the opposite (left) 
(Hauz-i-Dordh). bank. Upthis there isa road to Jdrm. Here 


the river bed widens to at least 3 a mile, and con- 
tinnes so for over a mile to the mouth of a ravine from the south-west, up which there is a 
road to Munjan, the kotal being about 6 miles up the ravine. This widening of the river bed 
is known as Grogard-Dasht, from the sulphur obtained here. It is a shingly place with tama- 
risk coppices growing here and there. The roal now turns south-east. At 6 miles ford the 
stream from the Dorgh, and continue to follow it up its left bank. At74 miles Gazikistan, 
a good camping ground with plenty of forage and firewood. At 10} miles reach a small 
lake a few acres in extent; just below this the road crosses to the right bank of the stream, 
and goes along the right or east side of the lake. A mile further on there is ground to en- 
camp, but no firewood, although there is a certain atnount of forage. Firewood can be got 
about 2 or 3 miles lower down. On account of the want of firewood kajfilas often halt at 
Gazikistan instead, but this makes the next stage a very trying one. 


123 433 { Upa narrow ravine, path very stony. At 1} 
4. Sasa Sarim miles reach the lake (Hauz-i-Doréh). Along its 
(10,800 feet) edge for 14 miles path stony and difficult for 


horses. Then a very steep zigzag, mounting to 

a plateau about 990 feet above the lake ; ascent now becomes gradual and comparatively easy, 
excezt the last 100 feet, which is very steep. At6} miles reach the lordh Kotal (14,800 feet). 
Descent steep for a couple of hundred feet; then very easy, but in places very rocky. At 124 
Uni stream, over which there is a foot-bridge and camp on its left bank. Forage 


miles cross 

and firewood plentiful. The place is locally famous for its hot springs. 

6 Banzin os 1o 53} | This part of the route is described in detail in 
Route No. 15, Chitral to Zébik, vid the Dorfh. 

6. DrtsHp ae 603 | It lies down the deep valley of the Litkd. It is 
considered practicable for laden mules, but is 

7. SHocuot aa 1 71} | excessively difficult. 


8. CaiTBiL Sea 123 84 
rg 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 
Route No. 88. 


Zéokx (BapaxusuSy) to Faizapip. 
Authority—Ney ELIas. 





Distance mn Mixes. 


Description. &e. 


Stage or halting-place. 
mye’ | Total. 
fe 
1. Tinganin te 17 eo From Shah Abdir Rahfm’s village, crossing 


plain and Zébik stream in low-water season to 

Gaukhéna (small village) about 2 miles. In 

high water scason a detour down valley has to 
be made in order to cross Zarkhwan stream, bringing distance to Gaukhana to about 4 
niles. From Gaukhdna along jungly bed of Varduj stream to Rabat-i-Chabil-tan, 4 
miles : small village and shrine; thence to Tirgardn 11 miles, Village of about 30 or 
40 houses. Road from Gaukhana all the way along right bank of Varduj. From Chabil- 
Tan rough in places, and one strong current to cross im summer, but always practicable. 
[Thus 17 miles in low season and 19 in summer.] 


2. CHaKIRAn soe 17 34 At 1 mile cross river to left bank by bridge ; 
ascent from bridge on left bank over and 
through difficult rocks. Baggage animals with 
large loads have to be unloaded. At 9 miles 
cross by bridge, after passing two small villages 
on left bank. At 14 miles Yomul village, 
about 20 or 30 houses. Chakirdn village, about 
30 houses. Road fairly good all the way from 
first bridge. 


3. Bomipak see 16 49 At 12 miles ravine opens out into Bohdrak 
plain on right bank and Jurm plain on left. 
Bridge across Varduj Boharak. Large village or 
group of villages on Sarghalin stream. 


4, Knknkcal se 17 66 Cross Sarghalin stream by bridge at starting. 
Road along Bohdvak and Farhad plains to bridge 
over Kokcha villages, and cultivation on plains 
at intervals, At bridge 10 miles; cross to left 
bank at 15 miles; recross by bridge to right 
bank; rather bad ascent from bridge to road. 
Khankah village about ten houses. Gorge or 
tangi begins at upper bridge, and extends to 
Faizabd. 


6. Farzaphp ws 7 73 At 2 miles Shorawak, a large village on right 
bank. At 4 to 6 miles Chittah, string of 
villages on Icft bank. Faizabad, town of about 
4,000 inhabitants, Bazar Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 


Afghan garrison. One bad sarai. Two 
bridges ovor Kokcha—one just above town, the 
other below. Altitude 3,800 feet. 
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Boute No. 89. 


ZéBik To FarzaBiop, 
Authority—Munammap Suan. 








Dietance in Mives. 





Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- Total 
diate. otal. 
1. Rupat aes 10 wee At 1} miles cross the Sanglich atream ; at 3} miles 


Gaukhéna (8 houses) ; grass and fuel abundant. 

Road along the river bank; at 84 miles ruined 

wall, the boundary between Zébék and Varduj. 
Cross to right bank by a wooden bridge. Rubat, a village of half-a-dozen houses, 


2. Tingarin es 143 243 At 23 miles ford a small stream; at 64 miles 
Kobak (12 houses). At 83 miles pass Kazdeh on 
opposite bank, and also Deh Kila, where a wood- 
en bridge spans the river, 

At 103 miles pass Safed “Dara on opposite bank. Tirgarin contains about 30° houses; 
fruit trees abundant. Beyond this the people are chiefly Sunnis. 


3. PasHa ie ll 353 At 13 miles cross to left bank by a bridge; at 
33 miles cross a spur ascending about 800 feet; 
at 4 miles pass Sufidn village; at 10 miles crosy 
another spur. 

4. CHAaKARAN ine 83 44 At 24 miles Khaspfn ; at 74 Bardra (10 houses), 
From here a gentle descent of 23 miles to the 
river, which is crossed by a bridge. Above the 
bridge is Auj. Chakaran contains 30 houses; 

it is the chief place in the Varddj district. The arbdd lives here. Fruit trees abundant. 


6. YAspie a 11 65 At 2 mile pass the village of Deh Duls; at 
4? miles Ashnagar; at 6 miles Aksha (6 miles) ; 
at 72 Ushgan, a Turk hamlet; at 9 miles 
Sangak on opposite bank ; and at 11 miles Yér- 
dir (18 houses), a scattered village, 

6, Kuarnipip Pre 64 61} The valley now begins to widen. At 24 miles 
Tarbat ; at 3} Barak (70 houses), the residence of 
a yasawal; at 45 miles cross a large stream 
by a bridge. This stream comes from the 

Sarghilan and Zardeo valleys, At 42 miles Sar Shahr (20 houses) ; at 5 miles the confluence 

of the Kokcha with the stream above mentioned. Beyond the junction the river is 

called Kokcha, above it Wardij. The valley here ia 3 miles wide. Lice is cultivated and 
fruit trees abound. At 63 miles Kbairdbad (130 houses), where there is a college and 
mosque. From here the fort of Jirm, 5 miles distant, is visible. 


7. Bhan MupAnak ,., 16 763 For 2 of a mile along the road. At 3 miles 
ford a stream, and at 43 reach the junction of the 
Jirm river; nt 8 miles Pari Shaha (15 houses) ; 
and at mile Ular ; at 94 miles cross to left bank 
by bridge. 
The valley now becomes narrow, and is called the Dara Tangi; at 13} miles two small 
strearos from both sides fall into the Kokcha; at 14 miles recross to right bank by a bridge. 
Bagh Mubdrak is @ small village. 


8. Farzhphp aes 04 86 At 2 milea Khankah village of 20 houses; at 
6} miles Takiya; at 6} Shorawak (40 houses), 
through villages, fields, gardens, and ruined 

houses. 


Sao eee ee 
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ROUTES IN THE EASTERN HINDU KUSH. 


Aprenpix I. 
Extracts from Cuptain Beley’s report. 


USH TO CHITRAL, vid THE PAMIR. 


The information on this subject is incomplete and disconnected, but a fair idea of the 
best ronte can be gathered from the authors who have been consulted. Greater reliance has 
been placed on Ivanoff’s report of his expedition tothe Pamfr with Putvdta and Benderski 
in 1883 than on others. 

Where Gordon’s and Trotter’s discoveries of 1874, Kostenko’s of 1876, and Severtsoff’s 
of 1878 bear out those of Ivanoff’s expedition, it seems justifiable to attempt to fix a route 
which, under the concordant opinion of such’ diverse authorities, would give the probability 
of being fairly correct. This view has led to the route vid Alichur, Néza-T'ésh pass, 
lake Bulin-Kul, Khargosh pass to Kila-i-Panjah or Sarhad being considered in this précis 
from the data at present to hand as the most practicable, and one most likely to be 


used. 
For facility of consideration, the country through which the route passes may be divid- 
ed into sections :— 


I.—From Ush to the Alai valley. 
II.—From the Alai valley tothe junction of the Ak-Baital and Ak-tish (Alk-s4), 


III.—From the above junction to Sarhad, this being the portion embracing the passage 
of the Pamirs, and containing two or three conjectural routes. 


Of the above, the routes in sections I and IT are common to all, the only divergence possi- 
ble being in the third section, in which the conjectural routes are shown in the plan in red, 
the chief route, ¢.c., that one which, although being more roundabout, is considered most 
praoticable, being shown throughout in a black chain dotted line (vide maps). 


Section I, 


From the basin of the Sir-Daria to that of the Kiztl-Su across the Kotjol Dawan and 
Katin Art passes, 110 miles. 


The route through the first section appears casy, it being suitable for a cart road, as the 
following extract from Kostenko's Zurkistén Iegion shows :— 


“The most practicable road from the Farghana valley lies along the course of the river 
Gulcha. One branch of it was converted into a cuart-road 
Ush to Gulehs. to Fort Gulcha in 1876, its length being 50 miles. 


“From Fort Gulcha the road goes up the river of the same name along cornices as far 

as Kizil-Kurghin, 12 miles, and Yarik, 5 miles. Here it crosses 

Guicha to Tujuk pass. over two hanging bridges, of which the second is over the 
Belavli, an affluent of the Gulcha. From this point to Siif- 

Kirgh&n, 9 miles, in somo points difficult places are met with, either over cornices or 
balconies ; but several milcs before Stifi-Kuirghan is reached the gorge opens out, and the 
road, which goes along the bottom of it, is frequently covered with thick and succulent 


grasres. At 1} miles from Stfi-Kurghdn there aro occasional groves of poplars. 


“From Stifi-Kirghan the roads bifureate; one goes to the left along the Terck-Sii to the 
Terek-Dawan pass, and so on by way of Fort Ivkistham to Kashgar; the other continnes 
along the course of the Gulcha, and at 11 miles from Sufi-Kirghén throws out a branch 
to the Shart. pasa, the most eastern on the Alai. From the point of bifurcation to Shart is 


about 17 miles. 
P 
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“ Bifteen miles from SGf-Kirghan at Fort Kizil-Jar the roads again branch. One to 

the left leads to the Archat pass (12,000 feet), the distance 

Archat pass. to which is 7 miles ; and the other turns to the west, and goes 

vid forts Uch-Tube and Bussaga to two passes which lie at 14 miles distance from each 

other. The more eastern of these, and the more sloping, is the Koijol-Dawan (11,400 feet); 

the western, the Taldik-Dawan (11,500 feet). Along the’ for- 
mer, it is proposed to construct a cart road to the Alai. 


“From both passes roads descend to a second-rate range by the low Katin-Art pass, 
5 miles, Further on a track Jeads down to the Alai valley by 
the river Katin-Art-Su, 4 miles. 


“Thus the cart road from the Ferghéné, valley to the Alai from Ush goes as follows :— 


Tujuk pass to Alai valley. 


Katin-Art pass. 


Number 
Name of place, of wiles. 
Fort Langar i ies one ». 20 
Fort Gilcha Ses i ake we = - 293 
Fort Kizil-Kiuirghan ... we oie si w 12 
Fort Yangi-Arik sa oa. oes ve ove 53 
Fort Si4-Kurghin bed Ap ss 83 
Fort Kizil-Jar Ses ae see a Ses aaa 14 
Koijol-Dawan pass... ar Ms ass we =: 105 
Katin Art pass es 5 0 on 53 
Valley of the Alai Ae er one oes a 4 
1103 ,, 





Remarks on the country througk which Section I passes. 


The following remarks on the Alai mountains and valley are interesting from a military 
point of view :— 

“The general remarks regarding all the roads across the Alai range is that they are 
difficult, since they lie through confined gorges, where the track now goes over a cornice 
which overhangs a precipice, now over steep declivities (called by the Kiryiz Arya), now 
amidst heaps of stones that cut the horses’ feet, now over so-called balconies. These hal- 
conies consist of cross-beams thrown from one cornice to another. Over these are laid 
brushwood and earth. They then forma hanging bridgo of from 2} to 3} feet wide, the 
ends of which are resting on the rock. 

“Sometimes the rivers have to be forded ; but this operation, in consequence of the low 
temperature of the water and the velocity of the current, especially if the bed of the river 
happens to be stony, presents difficulties of no little importance. 

“The Alai valley has a steppe character. Throughout it is covered with grasses that 
form avery abundant and natritive food for the cattle of the nomads.” 

‘There are neither trees nor bushes on the Alai.” 

“In the upper part of the Alai snow falls in the end of May, and again in the beginning 
of September. In the lower, the summer is of somewhat longer duration. In summer, 
when rain falls in the lower Alai, there is snow inthe upper parts of the valley; but this 
snow soon melts.” 

“The nights on the Alani are cool, even in summer, and the variations of temperature are 
very marked. Thus, for example, the thermometer during the day in July reaches 75 
Fahrenheit, and at night descends to freezing point. In winter the snow ia very dcep. The 
cattle left here during the winter get food for themselves by grubbing up the snow. 

“Cnitivated patches on the Alai are only met with at Darant-Kurgan atan altitude of 
8,000 feet. Here are sown in the smallest quantities wheat, barley, and Iucerne grass 
(ienuahka). The greater portion of these fields are irrigated. Barley yields six-fold, 
wheat. from four to five. Lucerne grass crops are collected twice a year, whilst in the Far- 
ghana valley there are five cuttings.” , 
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The Kizil-Su, which rises in and flows through the Alai valley, is thus described ;=« 

" Tts bed is about 1 mile wide, strewn over with stones, and divided into numerous 
channels, which shift from year to year. In the upper part the banks are steep, but not 
high, and consequently present no difficulties in the way of progress. 

“ The current of the Kizil-Su is swift, but easy, because of the even and gradual fall of 
the valley. The waters of this river do not whirl or foam, as do those of many of the 
mountain rivers of Central Asia. Its botlom is firm and strewn with pebbles. The water 
of the Kizil-Su is in the highest degree muddy, and, as has been said, red ; but if it is 
allowed sufficient time to settle in a vessel, it becomes clean and-clear. The admixture of 
red earth has no sort of influence on health. The Russian troops used to drink this water 
without even giving it time to settle.” 

In case of a military movement across the Pamir from Ush, a store depdt in the Alai 
valley would be absolutely indispensable to enable troops to fill up supplies and forage for 
their passage along the next section of the route, The Alai valley seems suitable for such a 
depdt, especially as carts can be used for transport of supplies to it. 


Section II. 


From the basin of the Kizil-Sii to that of the Ak-Si, over the Kizil-Art pass (trans-Atai 
Mountains) and Tujuk-Sti pass, 120 miles. 


The second section of the route has been traversed partly by Severtsoff and partly by 
Kostenko, the result of their discoveries being as follows :— 
(Traversed and meosured by Colonel Kostenko in 1876.) 






































From | Total 
point {between} From point to | Total between 
to chicf point. chicf places. 
point | places. Remarke. 
—— — —— | 
| Verats. | Versts, | Miles. | Fur. { Miles. | Fur, 
ee et 
Northern edge of the The lofty basin of Alani is covered 
Alai valley ... he with excellent grass and well waters 
Mouth of the Kizil-Art ed. From the entrance to the 
defile we vet 17 ll 2 Kizil-Art defile good forage censes. 
Summit of the Kizil-Art The road becomes stony, specially 
pass eee ei 26 16 at before the pass of the same name, 
Summit. of the pass into where the path runs amongst. mass- 
the basin of lake es of sharp stones thrown down in 
Kara-Kul (Kichkine- disorder, Grass throughout the 
Kizil-Art pasa). sal 30 19 7 whole route from Kizil-Art. to the 
Spot near where the Tuyuk pass is only met with in 
river Vasili-Yevka places, sometimes more than 10 
flows into lake Kara : versts apart, Moreover, these spota 
Kul aes Se 12 7 7 are not large, so that moving with 
Entrance to the defile horses here itis absolutely necea- 
of the Little Chou- sary to carry barley. The Kizil-Art 
S4@ se a 290 18 1y pass (14,000 feet) is suitable for 
Junction of the rivers passage, Beyond the pass the road 
Chon-Sd and Uabel-S4, 9 5 7 offers no obstacles except the 
Tuyuk page... tes 20 13 2 want of forage and fvel (durg), 
The defile of the Lift'e Che: -S@ fa 
nes Gc | 04 broad, and the road might eastly be 


From the Tuywk pass M. Severtsoff went in a southern direction to lake ¥Y 
According to his reconnaissance, the continuation of the route south from 


in the year 1878, 


made for wheels. At the junction 
of the Chen-Si% and the Uzbel-St 
grazing ground found. From 
here the whcle valley of the upper 
Chon-S@ 18 seen nd plainly os the 
palm of one’s hand. 


eshil Kul 


the sources of the Chon-Su is as follows :-— 
From the Tuyuk pass to the Ak- St. 


“ From the sources of the Chon-Sd (Suok-Chubir) the road rises to the Tuyuk pass. 
Tle ascent is for 8 versts (6 miles 2} furlongs), but only the first $ verst (§ mile) is steep. 


Py 
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The soil of the ascent is, however, soft, and it would be easy to make a road with gentle 
zigzags ; beyond, up to the summit of the pass, the ascent is extremely gentle. The descent 
to the Murghab* is steeper, but very short, The efflorescent nature of the soil makes it 
suitable for working a road in. The commencement of the ascent tothe Tuyuk pass is at 
a height of about 14,000 feet, the summit of the ascent being about 14,400 feet. The 
summit of the pass before the descent is little under 15,000 feet. The foot of the pase 
in the Murghab valley is abont 14,600 feet. One may presume that the pass is open for 
about half the year, from June to December. On descending from the pass, the road 
Tuns along the river Murghab as far as the river Ak-Si. 


“ Tt is almost completely even, only at first for 20 versts(13 miles 2 furlongs) stony, 

(1) Tusyuk poss to camp, 13 passing over fine pebbles. Then for another 25 versts (16 miles 
mils fF toslonee ie cat 43 furlongs) small, gentle, and soft hillocks follow, with cobble 
tee, to camp, 16 mules stones scattered over them ; beyond, as far as the Ak-Si, the road 
(3) Camp to Ak-S4, 10 miles is quite even, and only in places covered with fine pebbles; it 
2 furlonge, is gravelly for the greater part, and resembles a natural 


chaussee running through a broad valley. The passage of the Ak-Sd is by a ford.t” 


The banks of the Ak-Su being a comparatively low point and at a convenient distance 
—about 11 marches from the Alai depét, it will be necessary to make a store depdt here 
also. 


From the data shown above regarding this second section of the route—its want of 
aupplies, forage, fuel, and two high passes to cross—its difficulties appear to be eonsi- 
derable. 


Section III. 


From the Ak-Su to the Hindu-Kush, over the Alichur, Neza-Tash, and Khargésh passes, 
and vid the Alichir Pdmir, western end of Great Pamir, and Kila-Panjah, 
155 miles. 


Before commencing the description of the third section of the route, it is necessary 
to note a few of the characteristics of the locality through which it passes, in eo far as 
they affect a military movement. The routes generally across the Pamir are not diffi- 
cult in topographical respects. The soil is soft and friable ; the passes are comparatively 
low, and there is ample water ; there is even some sort of forage. But with all this the 
heeality is remarkable for its wildness and sterility. Nomad population is very rarely 
found here. The cause of its being little inhabited is the austerity of the climate caused 
by the great elevation of the country above the sea. 


“This country is only fit for travelling in during the two or three summer months. 
Jn winter deep snow falls here and terrible snow-storms rage. The line of perpetual 
snow onthe Pamir may he considered to be at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The rivulets and 
streams issuing from monntains which are comparatively low are not deep or impetuous, 
and they have smooth beds, so that they do not offer any serious obstacle to movements 
over them. Generally speaking. all the roads on the Pamir are very practicable. The soil 
is sand and stone, sand and clay, salt-impregnated sand or saline. In those places where 
the salt marshes have reoently dried up, the ground is covered with a crust of salt more 
or lesa thick. which glistens like snow. Sometimes hollows are met with, covered with 
low, but thick, grass. The latter is only found in nartow strips and small patches 
by the side of mountains, rivulets, and streams. This grass is, however in places very 
thick and succulent, and affords pasturage for the cattle of the nomads. As the moun- 
tain consists of soft strata (principally mica and slate schists), all the passes are rela- 
tively low and easily accessible. The snow-line here is very high. 





* Ak-Baital of Ivanoff. 

+ The current of the river is not particularly awift. The river runs in pools separated by shallow rapids. 
At the space below the mouth of the Murghéb, at 15 serste (9 miles 74 furlongs) M., Severtaoff found ont three 
fords, over two of which he possed. In the beginning of Anguat these fords are only suitable in the early 
rrorning, as water comes down by midday ; the depth then reachrs 2) fect. In the end of the month, at all houra 
of the day and night, it is not more than 1} feet deep. Inthe intervals between the forda the depth reaches 7 
fect. The height of the Ak-34 atthe passage is about 12,000 feet. 
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“the chief inconvenience to man here is the severity of the climate. The days in 
summer are very hot, but the nights are cool. The changes of temperature, however, are 
very rapid. In the beginning of August the thermometer in the morning went down 
to 40° Fahrenheit. The river Chon-Su, on the banks of which the author passed the 
night of the 8th (20th) August, hada crust of ice on it the following morning 2 inch 
in thickness. 


“ Snow falls to a great depth, and lies for a very long time, even in the southern parts 
of the Pamir. The members ot the Forsyth Mission, who left Kala-Panj on the 26th April, 
vid the Great Pamir, for Sari-Kul, found deep snow on the road. The Winter snow begins 
to fall in September, and lasts till May. In summer, instead of rain, granular snow falls. 
The winds here are steady, but they are different in the several valleys. During Colonel 
Kostenko’s visit to an island on lake Kara-Kul, a northerly wind blew so violently as posi- 
tively to embarrass the breathing.” 


Severtsoff’s description of part of this section is as follows: “ Beyond the passage of 
the river, the road, which had a south-east direction throughout along the Murghab, changes 
to south-west along the Ak-Su up to the pass* forming the watershed between tio sourecs, 
viz.,—(1) of the Amu; (2) of the Ak-Su and Alichur. This 
pass attains a height of 14,000 feet, but the ascent js generally 
imperceptible, being spread evenly over 45 versts (293 miles), 


“ Alichdr-N eza-Tash pass. 


“Only in the first 12 versts (7 miles 52 furlongs) at the Yaman-Tal stream are there 
perceptible, but not particularly difficult, ascents and descents. The very summit of the 
pass is a completely even, open space, on which four valleys from the surrounding mountains 
meet, i.e, two run down on toit opposite each other without roads, and two run ont from it 
on opposite sides of the pass to Kara-Svi and Alichur in a line north-east and south-west. 


“ Aneven and good road with an imperceptible descent runs over the Alichur-Pamir 
along the river of the same name. At the point of Buzula-Yar the road divides,—one path 
runs past lake Yashil-Kul into Shignan, the other, the Wakhan branch, runs past lakes of 
Sari-Kul, Tuz-Kul, and Bulun-Kul over soft earthen hills—the moraines of old glaciers—to 
Wakhan, on which it issues at the village of Langar-Kish on the Ab-i-Panjah. Beyond 
Jake Bulun-Kul the road enters a mountainous valley ; but nevertheless, judging from reports 
it is suitable for traffic, andthe pass between the rivers Alichur and Ab-i-Panjah is not 
more difficult than the Tuynk pass ; the distance from Bulun-Kul to Langar is three 
marches, ut about 100 versts (66 miles).” 


In the vicinity of Bulun-Kul would probably be the third supply depét. 


We have the following passage, however. in Tvanoff’s report, showing that there ig no: 
difficulty in crossing from the valley of Alichur Pamir to that of Great Pamir :— 


“ From the Alichur the expedition at its fuil complement again went to the Great 
Pamir by the most interesting and practicable Khargosh pass, and on the second da 
descended to Yolmazar. y 

This brings us to a point on the road traversed by Gordon and Trotter in thoi ; 
journey from ‘Kila-Panjah ; and the remaining part of the route to Kila-i-Panjah coun 
taken from Trotter's book as follows :— e 

Yol-Mazar (12,320 feet)—On right bank of Pamir stream. Plent 0" 
boortsee 2 miles west of commencement of Great Pamir. y of grass and 

Yamkhana or Jangalik (11,449 feet), 13 miles.—Road along right bank 
At9 miles cross Ab-i-Matz stream, up which passes a summer road to Shignan, Real 
Plenty of grass and firewood. E008. 


Langar- Kish (9,350 feet), 18 miles.—Road follows right bank, above which it rises ; 
many places to a height of 1,000 feet. which it rises in 


Kila Panjah (9,090 feet), 6 miles.—Road along right bank of the main Pan} : 
i Swae-villacl : ; h river 
(Pamir). Pass villages of Zang and Hissdr. Valley bounded by loft; fitsuaaeocsie 
Grass and fuel plentiful. ° » y totty precipitous mountains, 


Total distance Ush to Kila Panjah, 985 miles. 
To turn to the conjectural routes. 
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Route “ 4.” 
From the Ak-Baital along Upper Ak-Su and Little Pamir. 


The route marked “A” starts from the junction of the Ak-Baital and Ak-Tash (the Ak- 
Si of Russian maps), and follows the latter up to the village of Ak-Tash. Benderski and 
Putyata went down the stream in 1883 on their return from Tashkurgan, but do not 
describe the nature of the road. : 


From Ak-Tash Gordon’s and Trotter's route is followed :— 


“Gaz Kil (or lake of Little Pamir), height 13,200 feet, 46 miles.—Down Ak-Tash 
valley to south, into Little Pamir due west, travelling excellent the whole way. Grass and 
fuel plentiful everywhere. Cump by lake. 


* Langar (12,530 fect), 25 miles.—Continue due west. At 10 miles Pamir narrows into 
rocky valley, and travelling becomes difficult: road winding along face of hill with many 
small ascents and descents. Fuel and grass plentiful. : 


“Sarhad (11,150 feet), 24 miles—Down main valley travelling bad; road much 
encumbered with boulders, and there are two steep ascents and three steep descents very 
trying to animals. The stream has to be crossed many times, and the road ia consequence of 
melting snow becomes impassable after 1st May." 


This difficulty of the Langar-Sarhad portion of this route is fully confirmed by Kostenko, 
and goes far to show that the choice of any of the routes east of Sarhad would be unwise, as 
this piece of the road is common to them all. The total distance from Ush to Sarhad by thie 
route is— 


Ush to Tuyuk pass, 204 miles 
, ; 409 miles. 
Tuyuk pass to Sarhad, 205 miles. 


Route “ B.” 
From Alichur-Neza-Tash pass by sources of Ak-Su, Urta-Bel pass, and Little Pamir. 


The ‘ B” route starts south-east from the Alichur Neza-Tash pass, and part of it is thus 
described by Ivanoff from his and Benderski’s experiences in 1883 :— ‘ 


“From the river Kara-Su, at the point where the Cholenbai ravine runs into it from the 
Alichur-Neza-Tash pass, they turned south-east by the broad waterless valley of Kara-ud-din- 
Dala, and baving experienced a severe snow-storm on the 13th (25th) July, on the following 
day descended by a double pass to the Istik (or Issik), an affluent of the Ak-Su on the left bank, 
at the spot where its junction with the Kizil-Rabat is shown in English surveys (the lowland 
bears the name of Chish-Tapa) Having made an excursion down the Istik, they moved up 
by Chist-Tapa, and having reached the point of union of its numerous river sources (amongst 
them Kizil-Rabnt and Urta-Bel) came out by the Urta-Bel pass on the lake-studded highlands 
of the Ak-Sti at a march from the sources of that river. Descending to the source of the 
Wakhan-Daria, they endeavoured to find the problematical pass 
of Waram-Kotul,* and so get to the lake of Great Pamir; but 
after several reconnaissances, they were obliged to acknowledge that the mountains separating 
the Little from the Great Pamir were decidedly inaccessible at this point.” 


Across the Urta-Bel pass they thus struck Trotter’s road to Sarhad above described under 
* A,” and this route too has the disadvantage of the difficult Langar Sarhad portion. 
The length of this route is— 
Ush to Ak-Si, 244 miles. 
Ak-Sii_ to Neza-Tash pass, 30 miles. 
Neza-Tash pass to Little Pamir route, 75 miles, and 
thence to Sarhad, 57 miles. 


This route may be connected with the “A ronte by the road along the Isligh (or Istik), 
which was traversed by a party of the 1883 expedition, 


* Trotter’a Warram pnes. 


5 406 miles. 
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Routt “C.” 


From the Alichir Pdmw over the Bashgimbaz pass, Benderski pass, by the Great 
Pdmir to the Little Pamir. 


The “(C” route from the Russian account appears to present difficulties which prevent the 
possibility of its use. It diverges from the Alichur Pamir at Chatir-Tash across the Bashgum- 
baz pass, the nature of which isshown by the following: “ Ivanoff at half a march west of 
the ake turned north and descended by the extremely difficult pass of Bashgumbaz to the 
river of the same name flowing into the Alichur. Before reaching the Alichur, the explorers 
crossed a new pass—the Karabeless —to the neighbouring river of Uchkol, and by it came 
out on the Alichur at Chatir-Tash, where they met Putyata’s party.” 


Descending to the Victoria lake, the route skirts it and crosses to the Little Pamir by 
the pass which Benderski discovered, and which bears his name. It is not clear, however, 
where this pass leads down to on the Little Pamir side. If to Langar, the same difficult bit 
intervenes to Sarhad. All the data as yet obtained regarding this pass are the following: 
“From the Great Pamir the party again divided. Putyata with Benderski went by the Great 
lake, and a new pass, until then unknown (west of Urta-Bel), which was discovered by the 
experienced eye of the Topographer Benderski (and therefore called after his name), and 
entered the Little Pamir in order to endeavour to penctrate thence by the Baroghil pass into 
Chitral. But the political condition of Wakhan compelled them to return and give up all 
further attempts to penetrate to the south.” 

Ush to Chatir-Tash, 260 miles 364 mil 
Chatir-Tash to Sarhad, 104 miles merge 


Although the above route raises doubts as to the possibility of an attempt at a military 
movement along a route which maintains such a high altitude, yet there are reasons why it 
should not be impossible— 


(1) the Russian soldier is accustomed to severe cold : 


(2) the position of Chitral and Gilgit on our flank invites attack in spite of all 
difficulties : 


(3) the difficulty of the route only commences from the Alai valley, 110 miles from 
sh, the cart road to the former ertirely simplifying the first portion, and 


enabling the troops to go forward thence fresh and well stocked with 
supplies : 


(4) the Russians themselves, as bas been shown above, attach great importance to 
the route for future use : 


(5) the occupation of even Wakhdn would give the Russia: t facilities for 
intrigue south of the Hindi-Kush. : Pe epee ae, oe 


aie amt from Coptain Deley's report has been slightly modified in accordance with more re 
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